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PREFACE 


THE  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  provide  a  full  exposition  of 
the  rules  of  International  Law  which  govern  the  commercial 
idattoos  of  the  subjects  of  neutral  and  bell^erent  States. 

In  treatises  which  embrace  the  whole  range  of  International 
Law  it  is  impracticable  to  do  more  than  refer  to  authority  in 
support  of  the  propositions  of  law  that  may  be  advanced ;  the 
more  limited  scope  of  this  work  has  enabled  me  to  give  full 
quotations  from  treaties,  ordinances,  judgments,  and  the  opinions 
of  great  jurists ;  thus  the  reader  Is  spared  the  tedious  task  of 
continual  reference  to  other  books. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  treatise  may  prove  useful  not  only  to 
the  lawyer,  but  to  the  shipowner  and  shipper,  and  also  to  that 
kige  class  of  puUtc  servants— diplomatists  and  consuls — ^who 
are  compelled,  many  of  them  in  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  to 
discharge  weighty  and  responsible  functions  in  the  protection  of 
British  commerce  against  the  action  of  belligerents. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Bellot  has  been  associated  with  me  in  the 

preparation  of  this  book  to  such  a  degree  indeed,  that  I  feel 
the  exprasion  on  the  title  page,  which  his  modesty  dictates — 
I  ''assisted  by  " — ^inadequately  denotes  the  large  part  he  has  taken 
in  its  production.     It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  his  erudition 
and  large  experience  as  an  author  of  books  of  law  and  general 
»  literature  afford  ample  assurance  of  the  excdlenoe  of  his  work. 
^    My  grateful  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  Mr.  T.  Baty, 
D.C.L.,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  International  Law  Associa- 
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tion,  whose  repute  as  a  writer  on  International  Law  gives  pecu- 
liar value  to  the  suggestions  he  has  been  good  enough  to  make, 
and  the  many  valuable  emendations  and  additions  be  has  con- 
tributed. 

With  his  kind  consent  I  dedicate  this  work  to  my  Right 
Honourable  friend  Mr.  Asquith,  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer*  who,  felicitously  for  the  purposes  of  this  dedication^ 

combines  the  attributes  of  a  great  lawyer  and  a  distinguished 
statesmaa 

L.  A.  ATHERLEY-JONES 

4  Papbr  Buildinos»  Timfls 
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CHAPTER  I 
CONTaABAMD 

CONTRABAND  of  war,  in  the  sense  assigned  by  international 
law,  means  those  things  which,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
that  by  iinivecsal  assent  are  binding  on  belli^rent  and  neutral 
states,  a  belligerent  state  absolutely  or  conditionally  forbids  the 
subjects  of  neutral  states  to  supply  to  its  belligerent  enemy. 

The  theory  of  contraband  finds  its  origin  in  the  natural  desire 
of  beUiorerents  to  impair  the  streng^th  of  their  enemies  by  the  total 
or  panial  suppression  of  their  commecciai  intercourse  with  other 
naiions.' 

The  modifying  influence  that  restrains  the  belligerent  from  the 
application  of  this  theory  to  the  total  suppression  of  all  commerce 
between  the  subjects  oi  neutral  states  and  those  ol  his  enemy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  solicitude  of  neutral  states  to  preserve  their 
commerce,  and  in  the  practical  recognition  of  the  doctrine  that  war 
is  a  contention  between  states  and  not  private  persons*  and  is  to 
be  waged  against  the  public  forces  of  a  state  and  not  against  its 
private  citizens  while  in  the  pursuit  oC  peaceful  oocupation&  This 
doctrine  is  asserted  by  Geatilis  in  his  treatise  "  De  jure  Belli " :  * 
"Belkim  est  pubUoorum  aitnorum  justa  contentia  .  .  .  Neque 
enim  helium  est  rixa,  pugna,  inimidtia  privatonun.  Et  publica 
esse  arma  utrinque  debent." 

In  considering  the  law  of  contraband,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first 
place  clearly  to  disting^uish  between  the  acts  of  a  neutral  state  in 
its  organic  or  corporate  character  and  those  of  its  subjects.  The 
mf>dern  law  of  nations  recognizes  the  right,  apart  from  treaty 
obligations,  of  a  sovereign  state  to  observe  peace  while  other 
nations  are  at  war,  but  such  right  involves  the  reciprocal  obligation 
to  maintain  an  attitude  of  impartiality  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 

'  Dupuis,  "Lc  Droit  dc  la  Guerre  Maritime,"  c.  VIT,,  236. 

*  Lib.  I.  c  u.  See  also  Grotitu  "De  Jure  Belli,"  lib.  I.  c  u.  and  Vattel,  lib.  III.  &  l  &  xv. 
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Crirn,'ing  on  of  the  war  ;  it  is  true  that  this  obligation  may, 
perhaps,  even  at  the  present  day,  be  subject  to  limitations  result- 
ing" from  treaties  or  even  from  circumstances  which  may  oblige  or 
cause  a  neutral  state  to  extend  favours  to  one  belligerent  to  the 
prejudice  of  another.^  Bynkershoek'  gives  the  following  defini- 
tion of  neutrals  :  "  Non  hostes  appello  qui  neutrarum  partium  sunt 
nec  ex  foedere  his,  illis  ve  quiquam  debcnt,  si  quid  debeant  federati 
sunt  non  simpliciter  amici."  This  definition  would  appear  too 
wide,  and  probaUy  the  most  accurate  and  precise  defiiiition  is  that 
given  by  Calvo^  "la  neutrality  est  la  non  participation  k  une 
Kitte  engag^e  entre  deux  ou  plusietirs  autres  nations,"*  though  it 
must  be  conceded  that  this  definition  is  not  exhaustive  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  term  neutrality. 

But  me  neutral  state  is  under  an  obligation  to  protect  belliger- 
ents from  certain  hostile  acts  of  her  subjects*  This  obligation  is 
indeed  of  comparatively  recent  recognitton,  and  was  at  first 
grounded  upon  municipal  law  and  not  on  any  canon  of  inter- 
national law.  *  By  the  common  law  no  such  obligation  existed, 
and  during  a  war  between  Russia  and  Sweden  complaint  was 
made  by  the  latter  country,  then  at  peace  with  England,  to  the 
English  Government  that  ships  of  war  were  being  fitted  out  in 
English  ports  and  sold  to  the  Czar.  The  House  of  Lords,  before 
whom  the  lawfulness  of  this  act  was  in  1721  considered,  ordered 
the  judges  to  attend  and  give  their  opinion,  and  all  save  one 
answered  that  there  was  no  power  by  law  to  prohibit  the  same.* 
A  similar  question  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  me  case  <^  the  Ind^midtneia  del  Sud^^  which  having 
been  equipped  and  fitted  out  as  a  ship  of  war  at  Baltimore,  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  was  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  to  be 
sold  to  the  Government  of  diat  state,  which  was  then  at  war  with 
Spain. 

In  modern  times  neutral  states  have  recognized  the  expediency 
of  restraining  their  subjects  from  fitting  out  armaments,  naval  or 
military,  or  supplying  levies  for  foreign  belligerents,  and  in  1794 

the  United  States  enacted  a  law  making  it  a  misdemeanour  to 
prepare  a  military  expedition  or  to  raise  militar)'  levies  or  hire 
troops,  or  to  be  concerned  in  fitting  out  any  vessel  to  cruise 
or  commit  hostilities  in  foreign  service  against  a  foreign  nation 
with  which  the  United  States  was  at  peace.  The  example  of 
America  was  followed  by  England  in  passing  "an  Act  to  prevent 
the  enlisting  or  engaging  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  to  serve  in 

>  Vattel,  lib.  III.  c  vi.  s.  loi  and  c.  vn.  s.  lo^eistf, 

*  **  Quacfltiones  Juris  Publici,"  lib.  I.  c  IX. 

*  "  Le  Droit  Intematioaal,"  toL  IV.  s.  3493. 

*  Vattd,  lib.  III.  c  vn.  s.  i la       *  Formcoe^t  Reporti,  p,  3S8. 

*  7  WheAtoo's  Rep.,  385. 
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foreign  service  and  the  fitting^  out  or  equipping  in  His  Majesty's 
dominions  vessels  for  warlike  purposes  without  His  Majesty's 
license."  * 

But  the  capacity  of  a  neutral  state  to  prevent  the  levy  or  en- 
listment of  troops  within  its  territories  arises  primarily  from  her 
ririits  of  sovereigntv  rather  than  from  her  dudes  as  a  neutraL 
Wolfius  points  out  tnat  it  is  a  violation  of  sovereign  right  to  levy 
troops  in  a  foreign  country  without  the  license  of  its  Government 
"Quoniam  nemmi  in  alieno  territorio  milttem  conscribere  licet 
invito  superiore,  si  quis  legere  audet,  jus  gentis  violat  ac  ideo 
injuriam  eidem  fecit,  cumque  injuria  haec  crimen  sit  a  per^rrino 
oommissum*  peregrins  autem  tn  territorio  alieno  deUnquentes^jUxta 
leges  loci  puniendi  sint,  s!  peregrinus  in  territorio  alieno  invito 
superiore  militem  leorere  audet,  deprehensus  punin  potest."' 

In  another  place  will  be  discussed  the  rules  of  international  and 
municipal  law  in  respect  of  the  fitting  out  of  armaments  by  the 
subjects  of  a  neutral  state  for  the  service  of  a  belligerent  ;  for  the 
present  purpose  it  is  suf?icient  to  observe  that  the  obligation  of  a 
neutral  state  to  prohibit  the  rendering  of  military  or  naval 
assistance  to  a  belligerent  is  confined  to  cases  of  levying  of  troops 
or  fitting  out  or  provision  of  armaments  for  a  direct  hostile 
expedition,  naval  or  military,  within  its  territories,  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  treaty  with  a  foreign  state  by  whidi  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  neutral  state  is  bound  not  to  suffer  it»  subjects  to  supply 
contraband  to  a  belligerent  enemy  of  that  state,'  ue  subjects  of 
a  neutral  state  are  entitled  to  carry  on  their  usual  commercial 
intercourse  with  belligerent  states  in  all  things  contraband  or 
otherwise,  subject  to  the  risk  of  capture  and  forfeiture  or  other 
penalty,  at  the  hands  of  the  belligerent  enemy  of  the  state  to 
which  they  may  attempt  to  export  contraband. 

It  has  recently  been  urged  that  neutrals  might  well  bargain  for 
immunity  from  the  vexations  of  visit  and  search  for  their  vessels, 
by  undertaking  to  prevent  the  export  of  contraband  and  the 
sailing  of  blackade-runners.  Such  surveillance  to  be  effective, 
would  involve  enormous  expense,  and  would  substitute  the  cer- 
tainty of  continual  vexation  to  commerce  on  land  for  the  possibility 
of  naval  interference.  Even  then,  belligerents  would  constantly 
find  occasion  for  complaints  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  measures 
taken. 

,    In  discussing  the  law  of  contraband  of  war,  jurists  for  the  most 
prt  have  aoc^)ted  the  view  of  Giotius  diat  articles  of  commerce 
'  la  rdation  to  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  may  be 

*  59  Gea  III.  c  UUX.,  and  33  &  34  Vict  c  xc,  and  smpuka  p.  437. 
I  'Jus  Gentium,  t.  754.  Brig  Alaria^  9  C  ranch,  365. 
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divided  into  three  classes — (i)  those  which  are  useful  only  for  the 
purposes  of  war  ;  (2)  those  which  manifestly  cannot  serve  such 
purposes ;  and  (3)  those  ancipiiis  usus,  i.e.  that  may  be  useful  for 
the  purposes  01  ¥rar  or  peace  iodiscdminately.^  He  thus  states 
his  view :  Sod  et  auflcstio  inddere  aolet,  quid  lioeat  io  eos  <fu 
hoalQS  BOB  sunt;  sut  did  noluot,  sed  hostibus  res  aliquas  submifiis* 
trant  Nam  et  oltm  et  nuper  de  ea  re  acriter  eerlatiim  acimusi  cum 
alii  belli  rigorem,  alii  commerdorum  UbertaAem  defeaderent  • 

'*  Pmniun  distinguendum  inter  res  ipsaa  Sunt  enim  quae  in 
belb  tantun  usum  liahent»  ut  arma :  sunt  qnat  in  bello  nuUum 
habent  usum*  ut  quae  voluptati  inaervtuat :  sunt  quae  in  bdk>  et 
extra  bellum  usum  habent  ut  pecuntB>  commeatus  et  naves  et 
quae  navibus  adsunt.  In  primo  genere  verum  est  dictum 
Amal.isuinth.L-  ad  Justininnnm.  in  hostium  esse  parti  bus  qui  ad 
bellum  necessaria  hosti  administrat.  Secundum  genus  querelam 
non  habet.  Sic  Seneca  tyranno  gratiam  se  relaturum  ait,  si  bene- 
ficium  illi  neque  vires  majores  daturum  est  ad  exitium  commune, 
neque  confirmaturum  quas  habet,  id  autem  est  quod  reddi  ihi  sine 
pernicie  publica  possit :  quod  explicans  addit :  pecuniam,  quse 
sateUitem  stipendio  teneat  non  subministrabo,  si  marmora  et 
vestes  desiderabit,  nihil  oberit  cuiquam  id  quo  luxuria  ejus 
tnatruitar;  milttem  et  arma  non  su^genun.  Si  pro  magno  petet 
muneie  artilioes  scenae  et  quae  fentatem  e^  emoUiant*  Ubens 
olfesaoL  Cut  triremes  et  aeratas  non  mitteiemi  iuaorias  et  cubi* 
cdataa  et  alia  ludibria  return  in  man  laadvientium  mittam.  Et 
Ambrosio  judice  largiri  ei  qui  oonspiret  adversus  patrtam  non  est 
probabilia  UberaKtas. 

In  tertto  illo  genere  usus  ancipttis,  distinguendus  ertt  belli 
status*  Nam  si  tueri  me  non  possum  nisi  quae  mifituntur  inter* 
cipiam,  necessitas,  ut  alibi  exposuimus  jus  dabit  sed  sub  onere 
restitutionis,  nisi  causa  alia  accedat.  Quod  si  juris  mei  execu- 
tioncni  rerum  subvectio  impedierit,  idque  scire  potuerit  qui 
advexit,  ut  si  oppidum  obsessum  tenebam,  si  portus  clausos,  et 
jam  deditio  aut  pax  expectabatur,  tenebitur  ille  mihi  de  damno 
culpa  dato  ut  qui  debitorem  carceri  exeniit  aut  fugam  ejus  in 
meam  (raudem  instruxit  et  ad  damni  dati  modum  res  quoque  ejus 
capi,  et  dominium  earurn  debiti  consequendi  causa  quaeri  poterit 
Si  damnum  nondum  dederit  sed  dare  voluerit  jus  erit  rerum 
retentione  eum  cogere  ut  de  futuro  caveat  obsidibus,  pignoribus 
aub  uUo  modo.  Quod  si  praeterea  evidentisatma  sit  hostis  mei  in  me 
tnjustitia  et  ille  eum  in  bello  iniquissimo  oonfirmet,  jam  non  cantum 
dviHier  tenebitur  de  damno  sed  et  criminaliter,  ut  is  aui  judid 
imminent!  reum  manifestum  eximit :  atque  eo  nomine  licebit  in 
eum  statuere  quod  delicto  convenit,  secundum  ea  quae  de  paents 

^  «D«  JanBdii,''Ulk  Hi.  c  1.  s.  s.  ^ 
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diadnius ;  quare  intra  eum  modum  edam  ^liari  poterit.  £t  has  ob 
cmsas  solent  a  bellum  gerentiboa  publics  significationes  fieri  ad 
alios  po|iulo8»  turn  ut  de  jure  cauase,  turn  eciam  de  wpt  piofaabili 

jiais  exequendi  appareat 

•*  Hanc  autem  quaestionem  ad  jus  naturae  ideo  retulimus  quia  ex 
historiis  nihil  comperire  potuimusea  de  re  jure  voluntario  c^cntiiim 
esse  constitutum.  Romanos  qui  Carthaginiensium  hostibus  com- 
meatus  attulera.nt,  ipsi  Carthaginienses  aliquando  ce])erunt,  eosdem 
iidem  Carthaginienses  repetentibus  Romanis  reddiclerunt.  Deme- 
trius cum  Atticam  teneret  exercitu,  jamque  vicina  oppida  Eleu- 
sina  et  Rhamnuntem  cepisset  Athenis  famem  facturus  navis  fru- 
mentum  iiiferre  parantis  et  magistruin  et  guheriiatorein  iiuspeudit 
atque  eo  modo  deterritis  ceteris  potitus  urbe  esL** 

With  regard  to  this  classification  by  Grotius  of  articles  of  com- 
awfce»  die  advance  of  adenoe  haa  tnunfomed  things  ^diich  were 
Ibnaerly  innocnoui,  into  objects  capable  of  beoomtng,  by  the  fiidle 
application  of  some  mechanical  craatment,  the  most  powerful  in- 
Btniments  of  war ;  such,  for  instanoe,  ia  ootlon,  which  can,  under 
the  hand  of  the  chemist,  be  rendered  a  most  powerful  explosive ; 
pad  so  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  and  the  railway  has 
rendered  ooal,  machinery,  and  certain  classes  of  lion  and  steel 
manufacture  as  much,  under  certain  circumstances,  obnoxious  to 
t!ie  belligerent  as  in  earlier  times  were  8ails»  cordage^  hemp^ 
and  tar. 

But  in  addition  to  cotton,  coal,  machinery,  and  railway  plant, 
things  which  in  themselves  constitute  no  smali  portion  of  the 
world's  commerce,  there  are  many  other  things  in  constant  use 
for  the  peaceful  purposes  of  mankind  which  may,  under  certain 
conditions  and  circumstances,  be  justly  regarded  and  treated  by 
a  belligerent  as  contraband,  nor  is  it  material  what  the  intent  of 
the  merchant  or  shipper  may  be;  it  is  enough  that  the  captor 
is  entitled  to  infer  from  the  (acts  of  its  nature  and  destination  that 
the  commodity  will  find  its  war  into  the  militety  or  navsl  aenrite 
of  hb  belligerent  enemy ;  and  fats  action  in  seising  the  commodifiy 
win  be  coimrmed  by  the  Prize  Court  if  he  establish  ibat  his  view 
of  its  ultimate  destmatton  was  correct*  notwithstanding  the  intent 
as  to  destination  of  the  shipper  or  carrier. 

Whatever,  indeed,  may  be  the  controversies  of  jurists,  to  which 
is  added  further  confusion  in  the  conflicting  dcci^ns  of  Priaa 
Courts  and  the  inconsistencies  of  ordinances  and  treaties,  the 
only  safe  course  to  be  followed  by  the  merchant  and  carrier  is  to 
recoe;"nize  that  articles  whose  intrinsic  character  is  such  that  they 
may  be  useful  for  the  purposes  of  war,  are  likely  to  be  treated 
as  contraband  until  these  questions  receive  some  settlement. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  trend  of  international  law. 
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as  evidenced  by  treaties,  ordinances,  and  judgments,  has  been, 
despite  some  notable  aberrations,  to  limit  the  rights  of  bel- 
ligerents against  neutral  commerce,  and  to  restrain  them  from 
extending  the  right  of  unquahfied  capture  beyond  those  things 
which  are  primarily  useful  for  warlike  purposes,  and  may  directly 
assist  the  belligerent  in  his  naval  or  military  operations.  And 
this  is  believed  to  be  the  prevalent  view  taken  on  the  Continent 
at  the  present  time.* 

It  is,  however,  true  that  a  right  of  qualified  capture  (subject  to 
pre-emption)  was  conceded  by  the  Institute  at  Venice  in  1S96, 
m  cases  where  other  goods  were  susceptible  of  military  use.' 

Genttlis»*  indeed,  in  1583,  some  forty  yeass  before  the  work  of 
Grotius  was  published,  dims  broadly  enunciates  the  principle 
which  should  govern  the  action  of  bdligerent  States  in  relatioa 
to  commerce :  '*  Est  wquo  cquitis  et  favorabiH  favoiabtlius  et  utili 
utilius.  Lucrum  hi  conunerdorum  sibi  perire  nolunt  lUi  nolunt 
quid  fieri  quod  contta  salutem  est  Jus  conunerciorum  sequum 
est,  et  hoc  aequius  tuendae  salutis;  est  illud  gentium  jus»  hoc 
naturae  est,  est  illud  privatorum  hoc  regnorum." 

Gentilis  in  this  passage  draws  a  distinction  between  inter- 
national and  natural  law.  Apart  from  this  somewhat  unnecessary 
antithesis,  his  observations  scarcely  warrant  the  criticisms  that 
some  jurists*  have  passed  upon  them  to  the  effect  that  they 
sanction  the  most  arbitrary  acts  and  the  most  extravagant  pre- 
tensions upon  the  part  of  belligerents.  They  appear  rather  to 
indicate  that  private  rights  can  only  be  respected  during  war  so 
long  as  their  exercise  does  not  conflict  with  the  safety  of  States, 
to  wit,  with  the  right  of  self-preservation,  and  would  seem  infer- 
entially  to  impose  a  ^eater  limitation  upon  the  rights  of  belligerents 
than  what  has  been  m  piacdce  aococdea  or  recognized  as  necessaiy 
or  just  the  great  bulk  of  judicial  or  juridical  authority,  whicn 
extends  the  rig^t  of  belligerents  to  interfere  with  the  commerce 
of  neutrals  not  merely  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  preserving 
their  own  safety,  but  for  the  purpose  of  impairing  the  enemy  s 
power  of  offence  or  resistance. 

The  theory  of  contraband*  was  recognized  in  very  early  times, 
as  the  references  in  the  passage  of  Grotius  above  cited  show,^  but 
it  was  only  with  the  advance  of  civilization  that  the  theory  found 
expression  in  international  rules  and  regulations,  which  placed 
upon  a  fairly  intelligible  and  reasonable  basis  the  relations  between 
neutrals  and  belligerents  in  respect  of  their  conmiercial  intercourse. 

*  "  Annuanv  de  I'lnatitllt  de  Dwit  Intcmntinna!/'  XV.  p.  205  et  sfq. 

■  Itid.^  p.  290.  »  Alberic  GcntiUs,  ^  De  Jure  BeUi." 

*  Calvo,  lib.  V.  s.  2^)9. 

*  I  tn  I  contra,  against  J  and  itmdoi  proclamation  or  statute :  late  Latin,  banditm,  ^gmmm, 
con/ifT  bandom,  ban.  *  Amiit  p.  4* 
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The  first  glimpfies  we  secure  of  a  tendency  towards  the  recognition 
of  some  certain  principle  upon  which  the  law  or  custom  of  contra- 
liBod  should  rest  are  to  be  found  in  treaties  of  alliance  and  ami^ 
between  sovereign  states*  and  therefore  for  the  purpose  of  appreci- 
adng  how  the  modem  doctrine  of  contraband  has,  with  some 
approach  to  certainty  and  precision,  been  established,  it  is  well  to 
trace  its  gradual  evolution  throi^h  the  operation  of  treaties» 
ordinances,  and  judgments. 

The  earliest  instances  of  reducing  into  the  form  of  an  ordinance 
the  doctrine  of  contraband  are  to  be  found  in  the  ordinances  of 
the  Emperors  Valentinian,  Gratian,  lionorius,  Marcian,  and 
Theodosius.*  Article  XLI  of  the  "Codex  Justinianus"  runs  as 
follows;  "Ad  Barbaricum  transferendi  vini  el  olei  et  liquaminis 
nullam  qulsquam  habeat  facultatem  ne  gustus  quidem  causa  aut 
usus  commerciorum. 

**  Nemo  alienigenis  barbaris  cujuscumque  gentis  ad  banc 
urbem  sacratissimam  sub  legationis  specie  vel  sub  quocumque 
alio  colore  venientibus  aut  in  diversis  aliis  dvitatibus  vel  locis 
loricas  et  scuta  et  arcus,  sagittas  et  spathas  et  gladios  vd  alterius 
cujuscumque  ^neris  arma  audeat  venumdare,  nulla  prorsus  tsdem 
tekp  nihil  penitus  ferri  vel  factt  jam  vel  adhuc  infecd  ab  aliquo 
distiabatur.  Pemidosum  namque  Romano  Imperio  et  proditioni 
proximum  est  barbaros  quos  indigere  convenit  telis  eos,  ut 
validiores  reddantur  instruere — si  quis  autem  aliquid  armorum 

g^^*'"T"'yr^f  nationum  barUris  aJiemgenis  oonoa  pietatb 
nostrae  interdicta  ubicumque  vendtderit  bona  ejus  universa  pro- 
scribi  protinus  ac  fisco  addid,  ipsam  quoque  capitalem  paenam 

Subire  decernimus." 

The  policy  pursued  by  the  Roman  emperors  in  relation  to 
traffic  with  Barbarians  was  copied  by  the  Pontificate  regarding 
trade  by  Christians  with  the  Saracens,'  and  in  the  year  1179  the 
Lateran  Council  promulgated  the  following  canon :  "Itaquorun- 
dam  animos  occuparit  saeva  cupiditas,  ut  cum  glorientur  nomine 
Christiano,  Saracenis  arma,  ferrum  et  lignamina  galearum  deferant, 
et  pares  eis,  aut  etiam  superiores  in  malitia  hant,  dum  ad  impug- 
nandos  Christianos,  arma  eis  et  necessaria  subministrant.  Sunt 
etiam  qui  pro  sua  cupiditate  in  galeis  et  piratids  Saracenorum 
navibus  r^(imen  et  curam  gubemationis  exerceant  Tales  igitur 
a  commumone  ecdesiae  praecisos,  et  excommunicationi  pro  suft 
ihiquitate  subjectos  et  rerum  suarum  per  sacculi  principes  catholicos 
et  oonsules  avitatum  privation e  mulctari  et  capientium  servos,  si 
eaptt  fuerint  fore  censemus.   Praedptmus  etiam  ut  per  ecclesias 

»   Codex  Justinianiia,''  hh.  IV.  art  XLI. 

*  IW^CM<na4«fteThiidCouncUoftlielAteran(**Co]«tiCk^^ 
«qLXI11.)^ 
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maritiiiiaruni  urbtum  mbn  ct  solemnis  exoonunuiiicatio  profmtur 
iiiecML  .  .  ." 

The  first  treaty  in  whiob  we  can  discover  any  aictempt  at  pre- 
cision in  defining  contraband,  and  any  sure  recognition  of  the 
duties  of  a  neutral  State  in  relation  thereto,  is  that  made  in  the 
year  1604  between  Engiaad,  Spain,  and  Borgundy/  of  which 
Article  IV  states — 

*'  That  neither  of  the  parties  shall  afiRwd  nor  oooaent  to  their  vaflsals^ 

subjects,  or  inhabitants  afTording  assistance,  favour,  or  counsel,  directly, 
or  indirectly,  either  by  land,  sea,  or  fresh  water,  nor  furnish,  nor  consent 
to  his  said  vassals,  inhabitants,  or  subjects  furnishing  soldiers,  provisions, 
money,  arms,  ammunition,  or  any  other  kind  of  assistance  to  foment  war 
with  the  enemies  or  lebeb  of  the  other  party,  of  whatsoever  sort  tiiey  he^ 
either  invading  the  kingdoms,  countries,  and  dominions  of  the  otiier, 
or  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  obedience  of  the  other." 

This  treaty  is  interesting.  The  term  contraband  is  not  used, 
neither  is  any  power  expressly  given,  nor  any  recognition  accorded, 
to  the  rights  of  visit,  search,  capture,  or  prize ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  die  widest  possible  terms  prohibi^m  is  imposed  upon  the 
neutral  State  and  its  subjects  from  tumisihing  the  belligerent  enemy 
with  commodities  *'to  foment"  war.  Moreover,  provisions  (vkfres) 
and  money  are  expressly  included  among  prohibited  tilings,  ma, 
what  is  entirely  in  conflict  with  later  doctrines  and  practice,  there 
is  imposed  upon  the  neutral  State  the  duty  to  take  care  tiiat  its 
subjects  shall  not  supply  prohibited  things  to  the  enemy. 

by  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  ana  Spain,  made  in  1604,'  we 
find  a  description  of  prohibited  contraband  identical  with  that  of 
the  treaty  already  cited : — 

"And  as  the  said  Idngs  solemnly  promise  never  to  give  any  warlike 

assistance  to  the  enemies  of  either,  it  as  iiuther  provided  that  their  subjects 
or  inhabitants,  of  whatever  nation  or  quality  they  be,  shall  not,  either  on 
pretence  of  trade  or  commerce,  or  under  any  other  colour,  assist  the 
enemies  of  the  said  princes,  or  of  either  of  them,  in  any  manner,  nor 
furnish  them  with  money,  proviskms,  arms,  engines,  guns,  or  instruments 
fit  for  war,  nor  alTonl  any  other  warlike  fomituie;  and  ail  contravenes 
shall  be  liable  to  the  sevecest  punishment  as  coveoant-bceakers  and 
seditious  persons." 

In  1 614  a  treatv  was  entered  into  between  Swedoi  and  the 
Low  Countries'  which  presents  many  points  of  similarity  to  that 
last  cited,  but  it  should  be  observed  that  this  treaty  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.    Artide  V 

>  Vide  "A  General  CollectuM  ot  Treaties  between  1495  and  171V  pnblishcd  by 
Knapton  and  others  in  1752. 

'  ''A  Complete  CoUectkm  of  Mviae  TMei,**  pnUiM  by  J.  MOtm,  1779^ 
•  DumoQt,  vol  V.  pan  ti.  p.  245, 
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ilius  anmciBtes  die  mutual  obligation  of  the  two  Smes  in 
respect  of  fendeiing'  asnstance  to  the  enenites  of  either 

"£t  comme  il  n'importe  pa^  peu  a  Susditte  Majestc  d  une  part 
et  leor  Hantes  Fttissanoes  ks  Se^^neurs  £tats  Generaux  d'autre  que  leun 
Cfmenis  ne  pnSssent  ae  lenforaer  en  qudque  maniere  que  ce  aoit,  les  tint 

ni  les  autre?;  ne  permettront  pas  que  les  ennemis  d'h  present  ni  ceux  de  cy 
apres  puisstnt  jamais  etre  assistez  de  conseils,  gens,  arj^^t- nl,  munitions  dc 
guerre,  victuailies  ou  sembiables  assistances  de  leurs  sujets  mais  ils  con- 
eoomMit  a  ddfendfe  ^ilh  ■ofont  aides  d* auctme  dioae  qai  pounoit  faiie 
Hmait  km  deimlaa." 

In  the  year  1625,  for  the  first  time,  the  term  contraband  was 
employed  in  a  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  designating  things  which 
a  neutral,  or  at  any  rate  an  ally — for  the  treaty  in  question  was  in 
the  nature  of  an  alliance,  defijinsive  and  offensive,  between  Great 
Briiam  and  the  Low  Countries' — was  prohibited  from  supplying 
to  a  belligerent  enemy  of  the  State  with  which  the  treaty  was 
made.  It  was  made  in  the  year  that  the  work  of  GrotiuSi  who 
does  not  employ  the  term  "contraband,"  was  published  The 
three  articles  of  the  treaty,  below  quoted,  are  interesting  because 
of  the  wide  interpretation  which  is  placed  upon  the  word  contra- 
band, the  uses  of  the  term  **  neutral/'  the  recognition  of  a  duty 
on  the  part  of  a  neutral  State  to  prohibit  its  subjects  from  carrying 
contraband  to  an  enemy,  the  imposition  of  the  obligation  not  to 
carry  goods  extendii^  not  only  to  the  seat  of  war,  but  to  all 
colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  belligerent  enemy,  and,  finally, 
the  recognition  of  the  duty  on  the  part  of  naval  officers  not 
to  interfere  with  legitimate  commerce.  Tt  is  noteworthy  that 
distinction  is  not  drawn  between  absolute  and  conditional  contra- 
band, winch  forms  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  doctrines  ut  Grotius 
and  ilie  later  jurists.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  is  one  of 
the  few  treaties  which  include  ships  as  things  which  cannot  lawfully 
be  carried  to  a  belligerent :  and  it  went  very  far  in  including 
metals  ot  various  kinds  without  regard  to  their  unwrought  state. 

"  Article  XX.  All  contraband  goods,  such  as  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions, ships,  arms,  sails,  cordag^es,  ^old,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  the 
like  designed  to  be  carried  by  any  one  from  any  port  into  Spain  or  into 
•ny  other  dominions  under  the  obedietu:e  of  the  said  King  of  Spain  or  his 
adherents,  shall  be  good  prize,  together  with  the  men  and  ahips  that 
Cttiy  fbem. 

"Article  XXI.  His  said  Majesty  shall  deal  with  other  neutral  kings, 
princes,  states,  towns,  and  communities  to  forbid  their  subjects  to  trade, 
(huing  this  present  war,  with  the  kinf^doms  and  other  possessions  of  the 
aud  King  of  Spain  and  ol  his  adherents  so  ti^y  may  not  run  any  hazard. 

"Article  XXII.   Which  if  it  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  agreed  that  the 

^  A  coUectioD  ni  tmiiea  pwhKthiri  by  Kaaptam  tad  otkers  in  1733,  pk  S48. 
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ships  which  shall  be  Ibmid  at  aea  and  suspected  of  taking  their  course 
towards  Spain,  the  isles  or  other  states  of  the  said  King  of  Spain  and  his 
adherents,  shall  be  obliged  to  stop,  to  be  known  and  visited,  but  not 
retarded  or  endamaged." 

There  are  interesting  letters  in  the  year  1626  of  the  Mareschal 
de  Bassompierre,^  the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  who  com- 
plained to  the  English  Government  of  the  capture  bv  English 
warships  of  French  vessels  carrying  goods  to  the  belligerent 
enemy  of  England.  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  England 
to  inquire  into  the  complaint,  and  the  commissioneis  thus  stated 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  law  of  contraband  then  obtaining 
in  Europe.  "  Que  c'est  une  coutume  usite^  et  pratiqu^  et  une 
ley  establie  et  observ<^e  entre  les  roys  et  princes,  que  lors  qu'aucun 
d  eux  est  en  guerre  avec  un  autre,  il  est  aussy  dcfendu  par  expres 
aiix  marchands  trafiquans  originaires  des  princes  ncuLrcs,  de  ne 
prester  ieur  nom,  ny  intervention,  pour  faire  porter,  passer,  d^biter 
ou  vendre  aux  autres  marchands  des  {>ays  guerroyans  ieur  mar- 
chandises  et  denr^es  ni  les  mesler  avec  les  leurs,  sur  peine,  non 
seulement  de  confiscation  desdites  marchandises  ennemies,  mais 
aussy  de  celles  qui  Ieur  appartiendront  et  de  Ieur  navires  et 
Equipages. 

"  Et  au  cas  que  les  marchands  des  pays  neutraux  trafiquent  de 
leurs  marchandises  sur  les  vaisseaux  et  navires  des  marchands 
sujets  des  princes  guerroyans  si  lesdits  navires  sont  pris,  lesdites 
marchandiM  sont  tenues  et  d^ar^es  de  bonne  prise  et  con- 
fisqti6es  sur  lesdits  marchands  des  pays  neutraux. 

II  est  aussi  d^endu  aux  marchands  neutraux  de  faire  compagnie 
ny  association  avec  les  marchands  des  pays  guerroyans,  sur  peine 
de  confiscation  de  Ieur  marchandises  au  cas  qu*eUes  soient  im- 
misc^es  avec  celles  desdits  marchands  des  pays  qui  sont  en 
guerre." 

To  this  response  of  the  English  commissioners  the  French 

Ambassador  made  the  following  reply :  **  Le  Marechal  de  Bassom- 
pierre  convient  que  les  marchands  des  pays  neutres  ne  doivent 
porter  dans  leurs  navires,  ny  faire  passer  sous  Ieur  nom  et  adveu 
les  denr^es  des  marchands  des  pays  guerroyans,  mais  il  declare 
que  les  vaisseaux  des  dits  marchands  neutres  et  les  marchandises 
qui  v^ritablement  Ieur  appartiennent  ne  sont  pas  pour  cela  con- 
fiscables,  ains  seulement  les  estrang^res  qu'ils  auront  avouees." 

In  his  comment  upon  the  above  reply  of  the  English  com- 
missioners the  Marshal  thus  writes :  "  Finalement,  il  faut  specifier 
queiles  sor les  de  marchandises  sont  declards  contrebande ;  car 

>  See  Oftolan, "  R^tes  Internationales,  et  Diploraatie  d«  la  Mer,"  toL  II.  ppb  113, 185; 
also  BMtompieni^s  **  Embassf  to  Englaiid,''  puiiltiluNl  by  Momy,  1819^ 
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measietirs  les  commissaires  entendent  toutes  sortes  de  vtvresi  et 
murotioiu  de  euerre,  6t  le  Mareschal  de  Bassompierre  s'arreste  k 
ce  qui  a  est^  d6dai6  contrebande  par  le  paas^  et  rien  de  plus," 

As  already  stated,  the  great  work  of  Grotius  was  published  in 
1635,  and  its  effect  in  causing  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  in  sub- 
sequent treaties  between  things  necessarily  of  military  or  naval 
use  and  these  ancipttis  usus  is  noticeable.  In  1646  a  treaty  was 
entered  into  between  France  and  the  United  Provinces,*  and  in 
this  treaty  we  find  that  contraband  is  distinctly  limited  to  muni- 
tions of  war  arid  horses,  with  the  express  provision  that  corn  and 
provisions  may  not  be  carried  to  a  place  "attaqu^e"  by  either  of 
the  contracting  parties.  Probably  the  proper  meaning^  to  be  given 
to  this  word  is  "invested.'*  In  Article  I  contraband  is  described 
as  follows : — 

"Poudres.  mousquets  ot  toutes  sortes  d'snoes^  munitioii8»  cfaevaux  et 
^uipages  servans  i  la  guerre." 

The  treaty  goes  on  to  provide  that  ships 

"mdme  ne  pourront  porter  ny  transporter  des  horames  pour  la  service 
des  ennemis,  auquel  cas  le  tout  sera  de  bon  prise,  navires  appareils  et 
flurdundises.  Ce  qui  oera  auasi  sMrement  pratiqu^  i  I'^gaid  de  oeux 
qui  auront  secouru  et  jett6  des  bommes^  Ues  et  vtvies  duis  une  plaoe 
attaqnte  par  lea  armte  de  sa  Majesty." 

In  1642  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship  was  entered  into 
between  England  and  Portugal.^  Calvo*  refers  to  this  treaty  as 
an  instance  of  the  right  being  conceded  by  treaty  to  a  neutral  to 
carry  contraband  including  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  a 
belligerent  enemv  of  the  treaty-making  states.  Two  years  before 
the  making  of  this  treaty  Portugal  md  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain,  but  the  war  between  the  two  countries  lasted  for  many 
years,^  and  under  the  peculiar  and  unsettled  conditions  of  the 
rovinces  of  Spain  at  this  period  one  is  not  able  to  attach  a  very 
i^h  importance  to  the  exceptional  character  of  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty  relating  to  contraband. 

Calvo  also  refers  to  a  treaty  made  in  1647  between  Spain 
and  the  Hanseatic  towns*  as  conceding  a  mutual  right  on 
the  part  of  treaty^-making  Powers  to  carry  to  the  belli^^erent 
enemies  of  either  contraband  of  war,  but  he  appears  to  have  over- 
looked in  Article  III  the  words  la  reserve  de  celles  qui  sont  k 
Fusage  de  la  guerre." 

*  Dumont,   Rectieil  des  Traites,"  vol  VI.  part  i,  p.  342. 

*  /6$d.,  vol.  VI.  part  t.  p.  238  ;  see  Article  VI. 

*  CaJvo,  "  Le  Droit  International,"  voL  V.  sec.  3714. 

*  B.  St  Hilaire,  "  Histoire  d'Espagm;*  voL  XI. 

*  Dumont,  voL  VL  part  L  pw  403. 
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"Que  suppose  qu'il  se  commit  des  actes  d  hostility  entre  les  Froviaces* 
Unies  et  sa  Majesty  ou  quelqu'  autre  ennemi  <^ue  ce  put  etre,  les  villes 
Hanseatiques  jooiront  du  benefice  de  la  Neutrabti,  que  Tofi  ne  refuse  jam 
mtaie  aux  ennemis  de  sa  Majesty  et  3  leur  sera  aussi  permis  de  negocier 

en  quelque  tems  que  ce  pu!§?e  ^tre  avec  les  Provinces  Unies  et  avec 
quelques  autres  ennemis  de  sa  Majestc  que  ce  soit,  d'allcr  ct  venir  dans 
leurs  pais  et  de  conduire  ct  voiturer  dcs  marchandises  par  terre  ou  par 
mer,  i  la  reserve  cte  odlesqul  soot  ft  Tusage  dela  ffatm  .  .  .  des  terns  de 
la  domination  Espagnole;  et  en  ce  cas  Ul,  pourveu  qu'il  n'y  ait  point 
de  fraude,  on  observera  ce  qui  est  porte  par  TArticIe  XI  dudit  trait^ 
de  1607  ^  condition  de  ne  point  emmener  de  marchandises  d*Espae;^ne 
dans  lesdites  Provinces- Unies,  et  d  observer  tout  ce  qui  est  d'obligation  k 
I'egaid  de  Tfaitrodttelioii  des  maitliaiidfees  daas  les  places  du  pafo  ennetiiL* 

In  Article  XI  of  a  treah^  made  in  16^4  between  England  and 
Sweden.^  we  find  the  following  provision  for  the  protection  of 
neutral  commerce : — 

"  Quamvis  superioribus  articulis  hujus  foederis  ac  amidtic  legibus  pfO» 

hibitum  sit  neutrum  confaederatorum  alterius  hostibus  auxilium  atque 
subsidlum  praestiturum ;  subintelligi  tamen  m:1!o  modo  debet  commercia 
et  navigationem  illi  confaederato  ejusque  subditis  et  incolis,  qui  bello  non 
est  immixtus,  cum  hostibus  illius  fsederati  qui  in  bello  versatur  omnino 
denegata  esse.  Cautum  tantummodo  sit  interim,  donee  rit^  magis  de 
omnibus  hue  pertinentibus  li^fibos  convenerit  nullas  ejusmodi  merces 
contrabnnd/F  vocatas  de  quarum  speciali  desig^atione  vel  catalogo  intra 
quatuor  ad  hue  menses  rite  conveniet  ad  hostes  alterius  devehendas  esse, 
sine  periculo,  si  ab  aitero  fa:deratorum  dcprehendantur,  quod  pra^da; 
oedant,  absque  spe  lestitutionis." 

The  supplementary  treaty  was  made  at  Westminster  in  1656^'  and 
Article  11  is  as  follows  >^ 

Whereas  in  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  lately  made  at  Upsal  in 
1654  betwixt  England  and  Sweden  it  wr<^  a^^rccd  and  specified  what  goods 
and  merchandise  should  hereafter  be  declared  contraband  and  prohibited; 
it  is  now,  by  virtue  of  the  said  article,  established  that  only  those  hereafter 
mentioned  shall  be  leckoned  prohibited  \  and  consequently  not  to  be 
disposed  of  to  the  enemies  of  either:  vis.  bombs  witfi  tbdr  fuses  and 
other  appurtenances,  firebalb,  gunpowder,  matches,  cannon-ball,  spears, 
swords,  larices,  pikes,  halberds,  guns,  mortars,  petards,  granadoes,  musket- 
rests,  bandaliers,  saltpetre,  muskets,  musket-balls,  helmets,  head-pieces, 
brcast*piales,  coats  of  mail,  cuirasses,  and  the  like  kind  of  arms,  soldiers, 
horses  with  all  their  furniture,  pistols,  hobtefs,  belts,  wtA  all  other  warlike 
instruments,  and  also  ships  of  war>  Money  shall  also  be  reckoned  among 
the  goods  with  which  the  enemy  are  not  to  be  supplied,  and  which  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  be  carried  to  the  enemies  of  either,  any  more  than  the 
things  above-mentioned,  on  the  penalty  of  being  made  prize,  without  hopes 
of  rraemption,  if  they  are  seized  \if  either  of  Ae  confederates.  Nor  shall 
either  of  the  confed«ates  permit  that  the  enemies  or  rebels  of  the  other  be 

*  Duroont,  vol.  VI.  part  ii.  p,  8a   See  also  Hertslet,  vol  IL  p.  310. 
■  Hertslet,  vol.  11.  p.  317. 
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taabtod  bjr  «oy  of  their  subjeda^  <ir  Huit  tbeir  ships  be  sold,  lent,  or  in  any 
manner  made  use  of  by  the  enemies  or  sdbeb  of  the  other  to  his  di»> 
adtaatage  or  detrimenL" 

Article  III  makes  the  following  broad  declaration  as  to  general 
trading  between  a  belligerent  ana  neutrals : — 

"But  it  shall  be  lawful  for  either  of  the  confederates  and  his  people  or 
subjects  to  trade  with  the  enemies  of  the  other,  and  to  carry  them  any  goods 
whatsoever,  which  are  not  excepted  as  above,  without  any  impediment,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  caoried  to  those  ports  or  places  which  are  besieged  by 
the  other,  in  which  case  they  shall  have  leave  to  sell  their  goods  to  the 
besiegers  or  to  r^eir  with  them  to  aoy  other  port  which  is  not  besieged." 

It  is  inaterial  to  notice  that  in  this  treaty  the  list  of  contra- 
band, which  appears  to  have  been  carefully  considered  by  die 
two  comtries,  both  then  of  considerable  naval  ^wer,  does  not 
incMe  safls,  cordage,  copper,  Iead»  iron,  or  provbtons: 

However,  by  Article  SCl  ik  a,  further  treaty  made  between  the 
same  states^  at  Whiteball  m  i66i»  "piovisioiis"  were  added  to 
the  list  of  contraband. 

This  treaty,  moreover,  is  important  m  that  it  attempts  to  make 
an  exhaustive  list  of  contraband  goods,  and  this  list,  as  will  be 
seen,  with  occasional  exceptions  or  additions  (such  as  the  indtision 
of  ships  and  money),  is  almost  identical  with  those  which  were 
adopted  in  most  of  the  treaties  entered  into  between  European 
states.  It  also  expressly  recoo-nizes  the  right  of  commerce  by 
neutrals  with  belligerent  enemies  in  all  but  the  excepted  articles — 
save  only  in  that  they  may  not  carry  articles  of  any  sort  to  ports 
that  are  besieged. 

In  1654  a  treaty  was  made  at  Westminster  between  England 
and  the  United  Provinces.*   Article  IX  is  as  follows : — 

"Item,  quod  neutra  dictnnim  remmpubliranim,  populu-^ve  riltrratrius 
hostem  vel  hostes  rebellem  vei  rebelles,  profugiim  vel  profugos  alterius 
reipubiic^e  deciaratos  vel  declerandos  in  ejus  dominia,  terras,  regiones, 
portus,  sinus  ant  dbtifctus  eorumve  altquod  tecipiet,  neque  its,  vel  eorura 
alicoi  in  pracdictls  locis  vel  alio  quocunqueetfam  extra  sua  dominia,  patrias, 
r^ones,  terras,  portus,  sinus  aut  districtus,  auxilium,  consilium,  hospitium, 
milites,  naves,  pecuniae,  arma,  apparatum  bellicum  vH  commeatum  con- 
cedet,  proebebit  aut  ministrabit  neve  aiteruter  status  istiusmodi  hostes, 
rebelles,  profugos  a  quacunque  persona  vel  personis  recipi  permittet  in  sua 
dominia,  patrias^  r^ones,  tcfras^  portus,  sinus,  districtus,  nec  istiusmodi 
hostibas^  tebelMhus,  profugis,  uUem  auxitlttm,  .consHlum,  hospitium, 
favorem.  arma,  apparatum,  milites,  naves,  pecuniae  aut  commeatum  praes- 
tari,  ministrari  aut  concedi  permittet  sc  exprcsse  et  cum  eflectu contradicet 
obstabit  aLque  impedimcntum  realiter  ^ta:stabit" 

'  Hertslet,  vol  II.  p.  328. 

'  Diuaont,  voL  VI.  put  ii*  p.  74* 
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This  was  a  very  close  treaty  of  alliance.  It  was  even  thought 
by  some  that  the  commonwealths  of  Britain  and  Holland  might 
form  an  incorporate  union  in  the  near  future.  The  list  is  there- 
fore vety  full,  and  comprises  ships,  money,  and  provisicms. 
Curiously,  as  in  the  Anglo- Dutch  treaty  of  1625,  it  does  not 
mention  horses,  which  are  henceforward  uniformly  included,  on 
the  French  model  of  their  treaty  of  1640  with  Holland.  The  con- 
cluding engagement  to  prohibit  contraband  traffic  is  noticeable. 

Article  11  of  a  treaty  made  at  Paris  in  1655  between  France 
and  the  Hanseatic  towns^  defines  contraband  not  to  be  carried 

aux  pab  et  places  enoemis  de  Is  couroniie.  .  .  .  Lesqndles  marchandises 
de  contrebande  sent  entendues  fitre  munitions  de  guerre,  armes  k  feufheie 

follows  list  of  arms  and  equipments],  poudre,  meche,  salpestre,  .  .  .  des 
chevaux,  des  cordages  et  des  toiles  noyales,  qui  ne  puisse  servir  qu'a  faire 
voiles:  pourront  neaumoins  porter  des  bleds  et  grains  de  toutes  sortes, 
legumes  et  autres  cboses  servana  4  la  vie,  si  oe  n'est  que  les  villes  et  places 
oik  fls  les  transporteront  fussent  attaqu^  par  sa  majesty,  et  que  voioa- 
tairement  ils  les  y  transportassent,  sans  y  6tre  forcez  par  les  ennemis  de  sa 
majesty,  et  se  servant  par  violence  de  leiirs  vaisseaux  trouvez  dans  leurs 
ports,  ou  ailleurs  ;  auquel  cas  pourront  les  commandans  des  vaisseaux  de 
sa  majesty  retenir  lesdits  grains  et  autres  choses  servans  i  la  vie,  en  payant 
leur  juste  vateur,  snivant  I'estimation  qui  en  sera  falte^  sinon  et  a  &ute 
d'estimatioo  et  de  payement  en  deniers  cofuptans;  les  sujets  des  dites 
villes  anseatiques  pourront  se  retirer  librement  avec  leurs  vaisseaux  et 
marchandi'^es,  si  ce  n  est  qu'elles  fussent  de  la  qualite  de  celles  specifies  cy- 
dessus  pour  etrc  de  contrebande.  Ne  voulant  sadite  majeste  que  les 
capitaines  de  aes  vaisseaux  puissent  arrester  aueuns  navires  appartenans 
aux  Habitans  desdites  villes  anseatiques  que  ceux  qui  se  trouveront 
chargez  de  marchandises  de  contrebande,  lesquelles  seront  jug^es  siiivant 
les  ordonnanccs  du  Royaume,  de  Francois  Premier  annde  I554,ctde  Henry 
Troisieme  1 584.^  £t  s'il  se  trouvoit  desdites  contrebandes  sur  des  vaisseaux 
deidits  habitans  chaigex  i  cueuillette  en  un  ou  plusieurs  lieux,  elles  seraot 
confisqu6es  purement  et  simplement  sans  que  les  autres  marchandlses  m 
le  vaisseau  le  puissent  Hre  et  celui  qui  les  aura  charg^  sera  tenu  k  tous 
les  depens,  dom mages  et  interests  soufferts  pour  raison  de  ce  par  les 
interressez  aux  vaisseaux,  et  ce  cas  arnvant  ii  sera  juge  seion  la  rigueur  du 
present  Article  et  non  suivant  lesdites  ordonnanoes,  et  ce  faisant  et  apr&s 
le  Jugemeiit  rendu,  le  vaisseau  pourra  partir  librement  avec  le  reste  de  sa 
charge,  et  pour  cet  effet  seront  les  Officiers  de  rAdmirautd  tenus  de 
proceder  inoessamment  au  jugement  desdite  prises." 

This  treaty  leaves  entirely  alone  the  position  of  ships  and 
money  regarded  as  possible  subjects  of  contraband,  as  was  the 
Frendi  practice.  It  is  peculiar,  however,  in  including  cordages  4i 
iaUes  nwaleSj  and  seems  to  be  the  Only  French  treaty  in  which 
the  diplomatists  of  that  country  have  embodied  the  view  that 
naval  stores  should  be  regarded  as  contraband.    It  is  peculiar, 

*  Duinont,  voL  VI.  part  u.  p.  103. 

s  **Reeud  tfkBdemiet  toifl,*  vds.  XII  and  XIV. 
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again,  in  being  apparently  the  first  treaty  to  make  specific  excep- 
tions to  the  list  of  contraband  articles.  For  at  least  thirty  years^ 
the  question  of  confiscating  provisions  had  been  more  or  less 
acute,  and  it  u)pears  to  have  been  felt  dangerous  to  leave  the 

matter  open.  Henceforward  we  have  a  series  of  express  exemp- 
tions, to  which  even  England  under  the  Restora.tion  was  brought 
to  assent.  It  was  not  for  twenty  years  more  that  the  position  of 
naval  stores  reached  the  same  acute  stage.  At  the  moment, 
France  was  willing  to  include  them. 

In  the  next  treaty  it  will  be  seen  that  the  French  and  English 
interests  came  in  contact.  It  was  accordingly  silent  on  the 
subjects  of  money  and  provisions,  with  regard  to  which  different 
policies  were  pursued  by  each ;  and  less  intelligibly,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  naval  stores. 

Articles  XV  of  a  trea^  made  at  Westminsler  between  France 
and  Engrland  in  1655  : — ' 

"Quod  donee  de  mails  et  incommodis  qiue  super  mari  potenint 
accuiere  toUeod»  oertius  atqiie  alsoltttiiis  quid  atatuatur,  oonvenit  uti 
ia  spatium  quattiior  annorum  Ratificatioiian  pcaeaentis  tractatua  proxime 

insequentium  omnes  naves  ad  subditos  et  populares  alterutrinque  perti* 
ncntes  et  in  mari  Mediterraneo  orientale  seu  oceano  negotiante^  liberie 
sint  atque  etiam  onus  suum  liberum  reddant,  licet  in  lis  invehantur 
mercimonia  imo  grana  leguminave  quae  altenitrius  hostlum  sint  exceptis 
ofliiloiiiinas  et  leservatls  mefcinionfifl  vetitia  et  cootrabandis,  Le.  pulvere 
nttrato^  sdopis  aeu  tttbia  ferrds  atque  omne  genus  annla,  munitione,  equla^ 
bellicoque  apparatu,  neque  viros  trajicient  aut  transportabunt  in  usum 
hostium  alterutrius  quo  in  casu  tarn  naves  quam  apparatus  et  mercimonia 
iegitimx  praed£  erunt.  Quod  etiam  severe  exercebitur  in  cos  qui  viros 
frunentiiffl  seu  victualUt  quibuscumque  lods  inferent  ab  utiaUbet  parti 
obsesaia.*' 

The  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  made  in  1659  and 
known  as  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees'  is  important,  inasmuch  as 
in  express  terms  (Hke  the  treaty  of  1655  between  France  and  die 
Hanseatic  towns)  it  recognizes  the  freedom  from  contraband  of 
provisions  save  to  places  blockaded  or  invested. 

''Article  XII.  En  ce  genre  de  marchandises  de  contrebande  s'entend 
lenlement  estre  comprises  toutes  sortes  d'annes  &  feu  et  autres  assortisae- 
aiena  d'icdles:  comme  canons,  mousquets,  mortiers,  petards,  bombes, 

^Tiades,  saucisses,  cerdes  poissez,  affusts,  fourchettes,  bandolieres, 
poudres,  mdches,  salpestre,  balles,  picques,  espdes,  morions,  casques, 
cuirasses,  hallebardes,  javelines,  chevaux,  selles  de  cheval,  ifourneaux 
de  pistolets,  baudriers  et  autres  assortissemens  servans  k  I'usage  de  la 
SKrre. 

"Article  XIII.  Ne  seront  compris  en  ce  genre  de  marcfaandtses  de 

*  Set  p.  10,  ittpra. 

*  Dumont,  vol  VI.  part  ii  p  isa* 
>  mk,  VOL  VI.  part  U.  p.  366. 
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contrebande  les  fromens,  bleds  et  autre??  grains,  I^umes,  huiles,  vins, 
sel,  ny  g^eneralement  tout  ce  qui  appai  tit-nt  k  la  nourriture  et  sustenta- 
tion  de  la  vie ;  main  deiueureiunt  libres  comme  toutes  autres  marchail- 
dises  et  denrfes  non  comprises  en  Tuticle  precedent;  et  en  sera  le 
transport  permis,  mesme  aux  Uenx  ennemis  de  la  cooronne  d'Espagfne 
sauf  en  Portiicral,  comme  it  a  est^  dft  et  aax  v&les  et  pbuses  assiegSes^ 
Uoqii^es  ou  tnvestie&'' 

The  treaty  between  Portugal  and  the  United  Pfovmces^  made 
at  La  Haye  in  1661,*  is  interesting  as  constituting  the  second 
instance  of  a  treaty  entered  into  by  Portugal  wherein  she  concedes, 
and  there  is  conceded  to  her,  the  unrestrained  right  to  carry 
contraband  of  war  to  the  belligerent  enemies  of  either  of  the 
contracting  parties.  Artide  All  of  the  treaty  provides  as 
follows 

ft 

"Uberw  pnefesrea  Be%iirum  Fsttdenitoinuii  jpopolo  ac  permissnm 

sit  prrrter  mcrcis  omnc  genus  arma  etiam  res  beUicas  et  annonam  tarn 
ex  Faederatarum  Iklgii  provinciarum  quam  ex-  aliis  quibusvis  portubus 
ac  terris  in  quascunquc  orbis  regiones  et  ad  quascunque  gentes  transferre 
tarn  inhnicas  regi  regnoque  Lusitanlas  quam  arnicas  ac  fcederatas  nec 
dieto  Regi  ^me  sabditis  «at  ministris  hnic  rei  moram  aut  impedlmentum 
afTerre  liceat  per  detentiones,  repressalias,  f»gnorationes  ullove  alio  modo 
sive  id  directe  apertcque  sive  oUiqae  ac  occiilte  fiat,  dummodo  dictus 
fcederatorum  Bclgarum  pK>pulus  ex  ipsis  portubus  Lusitanis  armorum 
nihil  apparatus  aut  rerum  bellicarum  ad  dicti  R^s  regnique  hostes  et 
adversarios  transvectet;  nec  minus  lisdem  foderatis  Bdgis  integrum 
idinquatur  ac  permittatnr  in  miiversam  ditionem  diets  rogis  quascunque 
merces  re<?  ptram  ad  armatnram,  bellum  ac  militarem  annonam  per- 
tinentes  inferre  easque  non  minus  magna  quam  exigu&  c(^&  venales 
exponere.  ..." 

In  1662  France  and  the  United  Provinces  entered  into  a  treaty 

of  alliance,  commerce,*  and  navigation,  in  which  the  provisions 
of  Articles  XXVIII  and  XXIX,  dealing  with  contraband,  are 

identical  with  those  of  the  treaty  between  France  and  Spain, 
made  in  1659.*  Unlike  the  treaty  of  France  with  the  Hnnseatic 
League,*  these  were  silent  on  the  subject  of  "cordages  et  voiles." 

In  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  made  at  Madrid 
in  1667,'  it  is  provided  as  to  contraband  as  follows: — 

"Article  XXIV.  II  a  este  en  outre  declare  et  accord^  que  pour  mieux 
prevenir  les  differens,  qui  pourroient  arriver  touchant  la  quah'te  des  mar- 
chandises  deffendues  et  de  contrebande  que  sous  ce  nom  la  seront  com- 
prises toate  sortie  d'armes  k  feu,  comme  d'artillerie  mousquets,  mortiers, 
petards,  bombes,  grenades,  saucisses»  boulets  i  feu,  foarchettes,  bandoliere^ 
poudres,  m^e,  salp6tre^  ballea,  comme  aiisst  que  sous  le  nom  de  mar- 

*  Dumont  vol.  VI.  |»rt  ii.  p.  368.    St€  p.  ii  ante. 

*  Ibid.,  vol  VI.  part  iL  p.  414. 

»  Vide  ante,  p.  1 5.  *■  Vidt  m$Slf,  p.  14. 

*  Dumont,  voL  Vil.  part  i.  p.  jo. 
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chandises  deftendues  seront  comprises  et  entendiies  toutes  autres  sortes 
darmes  cx)mme  picques,  espies,  morions,  casques  cuirasses,  hallebardes, 
jifduies  et  toutes  autres  aortes  d'armes  et  que  sous  ce  nom  on  defiend 
eaooie  le  transport  de  soldats^  de  dievaux,  lenrs  harnols*  pistolets^  four- 
leuia^  bandriers  et  aatm  aasortiaaefliens  semut  k  Vvaagt  de  la  giiene. 

"Article  XXV.   II  a  6t6  pareillenient  convenu  et  accord^  que  pour 

preventr  toute  sorte  de  disputes  et  de  contestations  sous  le  nom  de 
marchandises  deffendues'  et  de  contrebande,  ne  seront  point  compris  les 
fromens,  bleds,  orges,  et  autres  grains  ou  legumes,  sei,  vinaigre,  huile  et 

fenefaUeineDt  tout  ce  qid  afqpar&nt  &  la  nottrrltare  et  Bustentatkm  de  la 
vie^  mais  qn'lls  deneiireroot  Ubres;  pareillement  toutes  autiei 

marchandises  non  comprises  en  I'article  precedent  et  le  transport  en  sera 
Ubre  et  permis  meme  aux  villes  et  places  ennemiea,  k  I'exoeption  des 
villes  et  places  assi^^s,  blocqu^  ou  investies." 

This  treaty  marks  the  subjection  of  Britain  to  French  ideas. 
But  for  the  mention  of  soldats"  it  is  on  precisely  the  same  lines 
as  the  FruiGO-Spaniah  and  Franco- Dutch  treaties  of  1659  and 

1662.  Money  is  not  included,  and  provisions  are  carefully 
exempted.  A  slmlkr  treaty  with  Holland  (which  did  not  include 
"soldats")  followed  immediately. 

In  1668  Great  Britain  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  United 
Provinces  made  at  La  Haye.*  Article  I  provides  for  g^enerai 
freedom  of  commerce  on  behalf  of  the  subjects  and  inhabitants 
of  both  the  contracting  states,  and  then  {Mroceeds  as  follows : — 

"Article  II.  Qu^e  navigandi  commercandique  Hbertas  se  extendet  ad 
omnes  omnino  mercimomorum  species,  lis  duntaxat  exceptis,  quat  contra- 
bands indigitantur. 

"Article  II I.  Quo  in  numero  solummodo  compreheadentor  oone 
genns  anna  ignfauria  et  que  eo  spactsat*  at  madiins  seu  tonnenta  bellica, 
faabardai,  laorlariae^  pUodaslfa  valgo  peterdae,  bombae,  mala  punica, 
granad^,  ^aucisae,  coronae  piccae,  machinarum  vehicula  vulgo  assutae, 
thecje  sclopetari^e,  balthea,  pulvis  pyrius,  funes  igtiiarii,  nttrum,  globi, 
hastae,  gladii,  galese,  cassides,  ioricse,  bipenaes,  lanceae,  equi,  ephippia, 
mtnorum  tnboram  tive  sdofiefeonun  equMtriaoi  vaginae  ant  reoondltoria, 
dngoU,  cseteraque  instrumenta,  qm  fonaam  acceperunt  ut  2n  bdb  UMii 
ens  posaint,  gailioB  dicta  ai«w1sSMM««r 

In  a  treaty  made  at  Copenhagen  between  Great  Britain  and 
Denmaric  in  1670,*  we  find  die  unttsiial  proirisioa*  that  both  of 
the  contracting  parties  shall  be  uadcr  the  obltgation  of  pcooeed- 


die  contracung  parties  ''undertake  and  promise  that  they  will 
QOt  aid  or  furnish  the  enemies  of  either  party  that  shall  be 

'  /iid^  voL  VII.  part  i.  p.  74- 

*  /jyUl,  vol.  VII.  part  i.  p.  133. 

*  S««  also  the  treaties  of  1604  (England-Sfiifc'BoiyuiMj^)  and  cf  1654  (Bcitaia- 
HoUand),  ante,  pp.  8  and  .  , 
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aggrressors  with  any  provisions  of  war,  such  as  soldiers,  arms, 

engines,  guns,  ships,  or  other  necessaries  for  the  use  of  wnr,  or 
suffer  any  to  be  furnished  by  their  subjects,  but  if  the  subjects  of 
either  prince  shall  presume  to  act  contrary  hereunto,  then  that 
they  whose  subjects  shall  have  so  done  shall  be  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed against  them  with  the  highest  severity  as  against  seditious 
persons  and  breakers  of  the  league." 

By  a  treaty  made  in  1674  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Provinces^  an  attempt  is  made  to  set  out  exhaustive  lists  of  articles 
to  which  the  law  of  contraband  shall  and  shall  not  apply. 

"Article  in.  Sub  isto  nomine  contrabandae  scu  mercimoniorum  pro- 
hibitorum  solummodo  comprehendentur  arma,  bombards,  cum  suls 
ignaffis  et  aliis  ad  eas  i>ertinentibus,  ignes  missiles,  pulvis  tormentaiius, 
fomites,  globi,  cuspidea,  enses,  lanceae,  hastx,  bipemiet,  tormenta,  tubi 
catapultarii,  vulgo  mortaria,  inductiles  sclopi,  vulgo  petardae,  glandes, 
igniarii  mi«;siles,  vulgo  grenada?,  furca?  sclopetarist,  bande'itrs,  salpetrae, 
sclopeti, giobuli  seu  pils,qu£  sclopetis  jacuiantur  cassides,  galeae,  thoraces 
loricati,  vulgo  cuirasses^  et  similia  armaturae  genera,  milites,  equi,  omnia 
ad  instruendos  eqiios  neoessaria,  sdopethecc^  baltbel  et  qtiaecunque  alia 
bellica  instrumenta. 

"Article  IV.  Inter  bona  prohibita  haudquaquam  censebuntur  haec 
quae  scquuntur  mercimonia,  omnes  scilicit  pannorum  species  omnesque 
alise  manufacturae  textae  ex  quacunque  lana,  lino,  serico,  gossipio  vel  alik 
quacunque  materii^  omnia  vestium  et  indumentorum  gener^  una  cum 
speciebos  ex  qnibiis  oonfici  9oleot»aiinifii  et  aigentum  tarn  signatum  quam 
non  signatum*  stannum,  ferruro,  plumbum,  cyprium  et  carbones  focarii, 
triticiim  etiam  et  hordeum  et  aliud  quodcumque  frumenti  vel  !e<^m!nis 
genus,  herba  nicotiana  vulgo  tabaco  necnon  omne  f^^enus  aromatiim,  carnes 
saiitas  et  fumo  durata:,  pisces  saiiti  et  arefacti,  caucus  et  butyrum,  cexvisia 
olea,  vina,  aacchafa  et  omne  genus  saUs  necnon  omnis  generatim  amiona 
quae  ad  victum  hominum  et  vitst  sustentationem  facit:  gc^ipu  porro, 
cannabis,  Hni  et  picis  omne  g'enus,  funes,  vela  et  anchors,  mali  item  navales 
ut  et  assert,  tabuht  et  trabes  ex  quibuscumque  arboribus,  omniaque  alia 
ad  naves  seu  construendas  seu  reficiendas  comparata,  quin  plane  inter 
mefrimonia  libera  eensdmntur,  juxta  atque  aliae  qucHbet  meroes  et  res 
quae  in  articulo  proxime  pfaeoedentl  non  coroprehenduntur ;  ita  ut  a  sub- 
ditis  RegizE  Majestatis  antememoratae  etiam  ad  loca  dominis  ordinibus* 
inimica  ut  et  a  subditis  dominorum  ordinum  vice  versa  ad  loca  hostibus 
domini  Regis  obtemperantia,  liberrime  transportari  et  invehi  possint 
exceptis  duntaxat  Oppidis  locisve  obsidione  cinctis,  circumsepitts  vel 
investitis,  GalUoe  hkequhs  mt  immiks!** 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  treaty  and  the  Anglo-French  one  of 
1677*  mark  a  still  further  step  in  the  progress  of  restrictive 

*  Dumont,  vol.  VII.  part  L  p.  38s. 

"  The  Esutes  General. 

'  On  the  8th  March,  1675,  ^  supplementary  treaty  of  one  article  was  made  bciween 
England  and  France  (Dumont,  vol.  VII.  part  i.  288),  wllMeby  it  was  agreed  that 
should  any  diqwie  aiiso  bocween  the  two  coimtriM  the  ssme  alioald  be  refoied  to 
arbitration.  *         pb  19. 
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doctrine.  Britain  now  agreed  to  the  express  exemption  of 
money,  as  well  as  of  provisions.  Naval  stores  receive  the 
same  exemptioii.  Henceforwanl  troops  (which  it  had  gener- 
ally  been  the  British  piactlce  to  include  in  conventional  stipula-. 
tions  as  contraband)  disappear  for  a  time  from  the  list;  this 
treaty  b  the  last  wnich  so  include^  them  until  we  oome  to  a 
treaty  in  1803  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 

By  a  treaty  made  at  St  Germain  in  1677  between  France 
and  England,^  in  Article  III  "arms,,  munitions  of  war,  saltpetre, 
horses,  Eamess  and  ''assortimens  fa^nnes  et  formez  k  Tusage  de 
la  guerre  "  are  declared  contraband. 

Article  IV,  following  very  much  the  precedent  of  the  treaty 
between  England  and  the  Low  Countries  last  quoted,  provides  as 
follows 

"  Au  nombre  des  marchandises  de  contrebande  et  dcTenducs  nc  sont 
comprises  les  marchandises  suivantes  :  S^avoir  les  etofTcs  et  manufactures 
de  iaxne,  lin,  soye,  coton,  et  de  queique  autre  matiere  que  ce  soit ;  toutes 
sortes  dliabits  et  vestemeiis,  et  lea  etofies  et  sortes  desquelles  on  leg  fait, 
or  et  argent  monnoyi^  ou  non  monnqy^  eatain,  fer,  ptomb,  cuivre,  cbarboo^ 
blez,  orges  et  autres  grains  et  legumes,  tabaCk  espiceries,  chairs  sal^ 
et  fum^s,  poisson  sec  et  sal^,  fromage,  beurre,  hiere,  huile,  vin,  Sucre,  sels 
et  tout  ce  qui  appartient  k  la  nourriture  et  sustentation  de  la  vie.  Ne 
seront  aussi  compris  dans  les  marchandises  defendues  les  cotons,  chanvres, 
lins,  pcMbi,  oordages,  voiles,  ancres,  mats,  plandiea^  poohies.  et  bois  travaiU^ 
de  toute  espece  d'arbfos  et  qui  peut  sendr  i  construire  des  vaisseaux  00  & 
les  radoubw*:  ct  demeureront  les  dites  marchandises  libres,  de  m^me  que 
toutes  les  autres  generalement  qui  ne  sont  comprises  dans  I'article 
precedent    De  telle  sorte  que  les  sujets  du  serenissime  roi  tres-chretien 

r>unont  en  fatre  le  tranaport  non  aeiuement  d*un  lieu  oil  il  7  ait  tientndit^ 
on  autre  lieu  oil  U  y  ait  aussi  neutrality ;  oa  dW  lieu  00  port  ou  il  y  ait 
neutrnlitd  en  un  autre  qui  so!t  ennemi  du  sereni'^'^ime  roi  de  Grande 
Bretagne  ;  ou  enfm  d'un  endroit  ennemi  en  un  endroit  oil  ia  neutrality 
s<Ht  gardee,  mais  encore  d  un  port  ou  autre  lieu  ajppartenant  aux  ennemis 
dndit  seigneur  roi^  en  un  autre  appartenant  anssf  a  ses  eimemis,  soft  que 
aes  ports  ou  autres  lieux  soient  sous  I'obetssance  d'un  seul  prince  ou  mt, 
ou  de  plusieurs  princes  ou  6tats  avec  lequel  OU  aveclesqueis  le  dit  aetgneur 
roi  de  la  Ckande  Bretagne  soit  en  guerre." 

The  artide  goes  on  to  give  reciprocal  rights  to  the  other 
contractiiig  power,  and  finally  provides  "Ne  pourra  n&nmoins 
ledit  transport  toe  fait  aux  villes  et  places  assi^te  ou  bloqu^ 
ou  investies." 

By  a  treaty  made  at  Nimeguen,  in  1678,  between  France  and 
the  United  Provinces,'  Article  XV  declares  contraband  to  be 
weapons^  munitions,  saltpetre)  horses  and  dieir  saddles,  '*et 
autres  assortimens  servans  k  I'usage  de  la  guerre," 

1  Dumont,  voL  VI L  part  i.  p.  328. 
>  /M^  VOL  VII.  part  i.  p.  S$» 
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"Article  XVI.   Ne  aeront  compria  dana  ce  geoie  de  marchanclises  de 

contrebande  Ic"^  froments,  blcds  ct  aiitrc^  grarns,  legumes,  huHes,  vins,  sel 
ni  generalement  tout  ce  qui  appartient  a  la  nourriture  et  sustentation  de 
la  vie,  mais  demeureront  libres  comme  autres  marchandises  et  denr^es  non 
comprises  en  I'attlde  precedent  et  en  aera  le  transport  permis  mesme  aox 
Hbbx  ettoemia  desdits  seigneurs  dtata  aatif  mix  vUtea  ct  places  assiegta^ 
bIooquta»  on  invesdeSi'' 

The  exemption  of  provisions  was  not  in  terms  extended  to 
njoney  and  stores.    Probably  it  was  not  thought  necessary. 

By  an  Ordonnance  de  la  Marine,  made  by  France  in  i68i,  it 
was  decreed  (Article  XI)  as  foUows 

"  Les  armes,  poudrea,  bonlets,  et  atitrea  mimitioaa  de  gucm^  mtoe  let 
chevaux  et  ^mpages  qui  seront  tranapCMtte  pour  le  service  de  nos 

ennemis,  seront  confisqu^s  en  quelque  vaisseau  qu'ils  soient  trouv^  et 
^.quelque  per^onijie  qu'Us  appartienQent,  soit  de  oos  sujets  ou  alU^" 

By  Article  II  of  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Algiers, 
made  at  Algiers  in  1682,*  and  renewed  by  treaty  made  in  1729, 
die  Ibllowtn^-  tilings  are  described  as  contraband  absoltite: 
"  powder,  brimstone,  f  ron,  planks  and  all  ^orts  of  timber  fit  for 
building  of  ships,  rope,  pitch,  tar,  fusils,  and  .odier  habiltments 
of  war.  . 

Not  mudi  reliance  can  be  placed  on  inlerences  drawn  §nm  a 
Moorish  treaty,  but  it  b  evident  that  naval  stores  at  least  would 
not  long  retain  the  exemption  which  France  and  Holland  had 
extorted  from  Britain. 

Article  XIII  of  a  treaty  made  in  1701'  between  Denmark  and 
tbfi  United  Provinoea  provides  as  foUows 

"  Sou;$  ce  nom  de  marchandise  de  coDtrebande  on  entendra  seulement 
toutea  aortea  de  fcux  d'arttfice  et  oe  qui  y  appartient,  comoie  canena, 
motiaqueta  [and  otbcr  anna],  aalpetre,  cbevanx,  sellaa,  fourreaux  de  pistolet, 
ceinturons,  voilage,  cordage,  poix,  goudron  et  chanvre  outre  tout  ce  qui 
sert  it  r^quipement  par  mer  et  a  la  guerre  par  terre,  sans  y  com  prendre 
aucune  autre  marchandise  de  quelle  nature  quelle  puisse^tre;  mais  ii  sera 
permis  an  aujeta  de  part  et  d'autre  de  tranaporter  leaditea  marchandiaes 
dafl#  dea  paia  enMiiiiet  6*y  en  aller  querir  cxoept6  dans  Ics  villaa^  for« 
teiesica,  «*tfafif^^y  at  porta  aaaidi^a." 

Naval  stores  are  here  again  included ;  and  we  shall  see  them 
included  eve^  by  France  in  1 742. 

By  Article  aIX  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht/  made  in  1713 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  it  is  provided  that  arms  and 

»  Dumont,  vol.  VII.  part  ii.  p.  aa 

•  /V^/-,  vol.         part  i.  p.  35. 

*  iVt^voL  VUI.iMrti.p.S4& 
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mimidoiis  of  war,  saltpetre,  hones  and  thtir  equipment  shall 
done  be  contiataiicL 

**  Article  XX  enacts :  On  ne  mettra  point  au  nombre  des  marchandises 
deflMneaoeUes  qui  stdvent,  s^avoir  toutes  aortes  de  drap.et  tons  ouvrages 
de  mami&ctitres  de  laine,  de  lin,  de  9oy<^  de  coton  et  de  toute  autre 

matiire,  tous  genres  d'habillcment  avec  les  choses  qui  servent  ordinaire- 
ment  4  les  faire,  or,  argent,  monnoyi  et  non  monnoy6,  estain,  fer,  plomb, 
caivre,  laiton,  charbons  i  fourneau,  bled,  orgt  et  toute  autre  sorte  de  grains 
et  de  legumes,  la  nicotiane,  vulgairement  appellee  tabac,  toutes  sortes 
d'afomates,  chairs  salte  et  fumto,  poissons  sales,  fromage  et  bearte, 
biere,  huile,  vins,  sucres,  toutes  sortes  de  sels  et  de  provisions  servant  &  la 
nourn'ture  et  a  la  subsistance  des  hommes,  tous  genres  de  cotons,  chanwe, 
lin,  poix  tant  liquide  que  s^che,  cordages,  cables,  voiles,  toiles  propres 
i  faire  des  voiles,  ancres  et  parties  d'ancres,  quelles  qu  elle^  pui^isent  etrc, 
Bats  de  navlres,  planchnK  madriec^  pouties  de  toots  sorte  d'arlires  et 
toutes  tes  antres  choses  necessaires  pour  constniire  cm  poor  radouber  Ifs 
vaisseaux  ;  On  ne  regarderapas  non  plus  comme  marchandises  de  contre- 
bande,  celles  qui  n'auront  pris  la  forme  de  quelque  instrument  ou  atterail 
servant  a  I'usage  de  la  guerre  sur  terre  ou  sur  mer,  encore  moins  celles  qui 
font  preparte  on  travajU6es  pour  tout  autre  usage.  Toutes  oes  dieses 
ssrast  cens6es  marchandises  libres  de  mesme  que  toutes  celles  qui  ae  soat 
pas  comprises  et  spccialement  d(^sigTiL'es  dans  rarticle  precedent  ensorte 
qu  el  les  pourront  estre  librement  transportees  par  les  sujets  des  deuX 
Royaumes  m6me  dans  les  lieux  ennemis  except^  seulemeotcians  ies  places 
assiegdes,  blocqu^  et  investies.*' 

Article  XXI  of  the  treaty  provides  that  the  merchant  vessels 
of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  carry  a  certificate  setting 
forth  particulars  concerning  the  vessel*  the  character  of  its  cargo^ 
and  its  destination. 

The  treaty  made  also  at  Utrecht  between  France  and  the 
United  Provinces  in  1713/  in  its  eiiumeiatioa  ot  contraband 
articles  follows  the  classification  of  the  treaty  between  England 
and  Fiance  of  the  same  year  (Ardde  XIV},  but  Article  XX 
does  not  attempt  nearly  so  exhaustive  a  list  of  merchandise  not 
to  be  accounted  contraband.   The  artide  is  as  follows  w 

"Ne  seront  compris  dans  ce  genre  de  mardiandises  de  contrebande  les 
fronients^  Ueds  et  antres  grains,  legumes,  huiles,  vins,  sel  n!  genenlcsMDt 
tout  ce  qui  appartient  k  la  nourriture  et  sustentation  de  la  vie^  mals  de- 

meureront  libres,  comme  autres  marchandises  et  denrces  non  compris 
en  r article  precedent  et  en  sera  le  transport  permis  nafimes  aux  lieux 
ennemis  desdits  Seigneurs  Etats  sauf  aux  villus  et  places  assi^^eSi 
Uooqu6es  ou  investies." 

By  a  treaty  between  France  and  the  Hanseatic  towns  made 
it  Paris  in  1716,^  Article  XIV  confines  contraband  to  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  saltpetre,  horses  and  their  saddles,  "  et  tous  les 
autres  assortimens  servans  k  I'usage  de  la  guerre." 

>  JHd^yA  Vltl.  FMt  L  p.  377*         *  ^  ^  Vllt.  pwt  i.  p.  47*. 
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Artide  XV  provides  i — 

"Ne  seront  compris  dans  ce  genre  de  marchandises  de  contrebande 
les  Ifomens,  bleds  et  autres  grains,  legumes,  huiles,  vins,  sel  ni  generale* 
ment  tout  ce  qui  sert  k  la  nourriture  et  sustentadoo  de  la  vie^  mais  aa 
QOntraire,  les  ditcs  denrees  demeurnront  libres  comme  les  autres  mar- 
chandises non  comprises  dans  1 'article  precedent,  quand  m^me  elles 
seroient  destinies  pour  une  place  ennemie  de  sa  majeste,  a  moins  que 
ladite  place  ne  (dt  actueUement  investie,  blocqute  on  assieg^e  par  lea 
armes  de  sa  majesty,  ou  qu'elles  appartinssent  aux  ennemis  de  Vital,  auquel 
cas  lesdites  marchaiKlues  et  denrte  seront  confisqu^es^** 

Article  XVI  pennits  the  vessel  upon  which  contraband  may  be 
found  to  go  free. 

Article  XVIII  oi  a  treaty  made  between  Sweden  and  Great 
Britain  in  1720^  is  interesting  because  it  omits  to  particularize  what 
are  arddes  of  contraband,  and  asstimes  that  there  is  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  among  nations  as  to  what  constitutes  contra- 
band : — 

**  Et  quamvis  Fcederati  auxilia  sibi  invicem  mittere  modo  supcrius  dicto 
teneantur,  bta  obl^tio  tamen  neutlquam  eo  extend!  debet,  ut  propterea 
omnis  protinus  amicatia  et  mutuorum  commerciorum  usus  cum  alterius 
Foederati  hostibus,  eonimque  snbditis  omnino  tollendus  et  interdicendus 
veniat ;  nam  existente  tali  casu  quod  unus  confaderatorum  etiam  si 
auxilia  requisitus  tulerit,  bello  ipse  non  fuerit  immixtus,  ejus  subditis  ac 
Ihcolis  cam  hostibus  lUius  Foederati  qui  in  bdlo  venatmr  cofflmefcia  et 
navigationes  libera  erunt,  licitamque  omntno  erit  meroes  ipsis  quascunque 
advdhere,  its  tantummodo  exceptis  qux  express^  vetits,  vulgo  contra- 
bandae  dictae,  et  oommuni  omnium  nationum  consensu  tales  dedaratae 
sunt" 

By  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  made  in  1734 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,'  it  is  provided  by  Artides  XI 
and  XI I  as  follows 

*  Article  XI.  The  subjects  of  either  party  may  freely  pass,  repass,  and 

trade  in  all  countries  which  now  are  or  httCSlter  shall  be  at  enmity  with  the 
other  of  the  said  parties  provided  they  do  not  carry  any  warlike  stores  or 
ammunition  to  the  enemy,  as  for  all  other  effects,  their  ships,  passengers, 
and  goods  shall  be  free  and  unmolested. 

"  Artlde  XIL  Cannons,  mortars,  firearms,  pistols,  bombs,  granadoes^ 
bullets,  balls,  fusees,  flints,  matches,  powder,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  cuirasses; 

pikes,  swords,  belts,  pouches,  cartouche  boxes,  saddles  and  bridles  in  any 
quantity  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  ship's  provision,  and  may 
properly  appertain  to  and  be  judged  necessary  for  every  man  of  the  ship's 
crew  or  for  each  passenger,  shall  be  deemed  ammunition  of  war,  and  if 
any  such  then  be  found  Susy  may  seise  and  confiscate  the  same  according 
to  law ;  but  neither  the  vessels,  passengers,  or  the  rest  of  the  goods  shall 
be  detained  for  that  reason  or  hindered  from  pursuing  their  voyagei" 

*  DnmoDt,  voL  VIII.  psit  ii.  &  aa 

*  "A  Coo^ltt*  Gdllsctioa  of  Msritie  Tkcatics,*  pobliiiMd  by  J.  MiUan  in  1779^ 
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By  a  treaty  made  between  France  and  Holland  in  1739,"  the 
same  description  of  articles  contraband  of  war  is  given  as  is  con- 
tamed  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  in  1659.* 

In  an  ordinance  of  the  King  of  France,  made  21  O^ber,  1 744,' 
it  is  provided  as  follows 

"Article  III.  Comrae  aussi  Icur  fait  defenses  d'arr^ter  les  navires 
appartenans  aux  sujets  des  dits  Princes  neutres,  sortis  des  portes  d'un  6tat 
nentre  on  mSM  de  Sa  Majesty  pour  e'en  alter  en  on  antre  rat  pareiltement 
oentie  on  alU^  de  Sa  Majesty,  pourvii  qn'il  ne  soit  diaf!06  demarcbandises 

6u  cm  ou  fabrique  de  ses  ennemis  au  quel  cas  les  mardiandises  seront  de 

bonne  prise  et  les  navires  rc laches. 

"Article  IV.  Defend  pareillement  Sa  Majeste  aux  dits  armateurs 
d'arrMer  les  navires  appartenans  aux  sujets  des  dits  princes  neutres,  sortis 
des  ports  d'un  ^t  alli^  a  sa  Majeste  on  neutre,  pour  alter  dans  un  port 
ffto  ^t  ennemi  de  sa  Majeste  pourvu  qu'il  n'y  ait  sur  le  dit  navire  aucunes 
marchandises  de  contrebande,  ni  du  cru  ou  fabrique  des  ennemis  de  Sa 
Majesty,  dans  le  quel  cas  les  dites  marchandises  seront  de  bon  prises  et  les 
navires  seront  r^liches." 

By  Article  X  of  a  treaty  made  in  1766  at  St  Petersboiig^ 
between  Great  Britain  and  Kussia,*  it  is  provided : — 

"Tous  les  canons,  mortierSk  armes  k  feu,  pistolets,  bombes,  gienade^ 

boulets,  balles,  fusils,  pierres  k  feu,  m^hes,  poudre,  salpfttre,  soufre, 
cuirasses,  piques,  ^p6es,  ceinturons,  poches  ^  cartouche,  selles  et  brides 
i  deli  de  la  quantity  qui  peut  6tre  necessaire  pour  I'usage  du  vaisseau  ou 
k  dtlk  de  ceile  que  doit  avoir  chaquc  homme  servant  sur  le  vaisseau  et 
passager  seront  repute  munitioos  ou  ptoviaions  de  gomtt,  et  s^il  i^en 
tfouve  ils  seront  confisqa^  fldon  les  teis  comme  contrebande  ou  efTeta 
prohib^,  mais  ni  les  vaisseaux  ni  les  passa^ers  ni  les  autres  marchandisM 
qui  s'y  trouveront  en  m£me  temps  ne  seront  point  detenus  ni  emp^ch^  de 
continuer  Icur  voyage." 

By  a  manifesto  of  Russia  in  177a*  she  declares 

*  Que  d^  aujourd'hui  tous  les  navires  mardiands,  qui  leront  voile  pour 
les  ports  ennemis  avec  des  chargemens  de  provisions  de  guerre  ou  de 

bouche  et  qui  auront  ainsi  k  bord  des  choses  qui  procurent  k  Tennemi 
des  moyens  cssentiel^  de  pousser  la  guerre  seront  non  seulement 
arretds  mais  pris  et  confisqu^s  sans  le  moindre  dedommagement  pour 
ceux  qui  les  ont  frett^s  .  .  .  et  en  m6me  tems  nous  r^it^rons  notre 
dedaration  qu'i  I'exception  des  munitions  mentionn^  toutes  autres  sortes 
de  marchandises  seront  non  seulement  libres  et  francbes  mais  aussi 
prolate  et  defendues." 

By  a  circular*  to  the  officers  of  their  navy,  made  in  1777,  die 

>  Merlin,  **  Repertoire  de  Juiitpnidenoe,"  VoL  XXV,  tec  3,  Art  III,  p.  90^ 

'  KzViV  an/e,  p.  23. 

'  Valin,    Ordonnance  de  U  Marine,"  VoL  II,  p.  7SO. 

*  Martens,  "  Traitds,  CoavCBtioaS,  etc,"  VoL  I,  p.  45* 
W^iVil,  Vol.  II,  p.  35. 

•  Mdt  Vol  III,  p,  17. 
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United  States  of  America  limit  the  right  to  seize  neutral  vessels 
to  those  having  on  hoard  soldiers,  arms,  munitions,  provl^ons,  and 
other  contraband  intended  for  the  British  army  and  its  warships. 

A  regulation  of  the  King  of  France,  made  in  1778,*  without 
defining  contraband,  directs  tnat  neutral  ^tps  on  whtdi  contraband 
may  be  found  shall  be  released  after  confiscation  of  contraband, 
and  only  made  prise  if  three  parts  of  their  whole  cargo  be  contra- 
band. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  in  1776*  an  ordinance  was  issued 

by  Great  Britain  declaring  all  ships,  neutral  or  otherwise,  lawful 
prize  if  trading  or  proceeding-  to  or  returning  from  trade  with  any 
of  the  American  colonies  then  in  rebellion. 

Article  XXIV  of  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  France,  made  in  1 778,  provides  as  follows 

"The  liberty  of  navigation  and  commerce  shall  extend  to  all  kinds 
of  merchandise,  except  in  ST  only  those  which  are  distingniFihed  by  the  name 
of  contraband,  and  under  this  name  of  contraband  or  prohibited  goods 
shall  be  comprehended  arms,  great  guns,  bombs,  with  all  the  fusees  and 
oilier  things  belonging  to  thnn,  csnnoB-ball,  gunpowder,  mettl  pikes, 
swOfdB»  buoes,  spears,  halberds,  mortars,  petards»  grenades,  saltpetre^ 
muskets,  musket -ball,  bucklers,  helmets,  breast  plates,  mail  and  the  like 
kind  of  arms  proper  for  arming  soldiers,  musket  rests,  belts,  horses  with 
their  furniture,  and  all  other  warlike  instruments  whatever.  These 
merchmdite  which  follow  shall  not  be  redumed  among  contraband  or 
pfoUbitBd  goods ;  that  it  to  say,  all  sorts  of  dotiis  and  all  other  maaa* 
factures  woven  of  any  wool,  flax,  silk,  cotton,  or  any  other  materials 
whatever ;  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel,  together  with  the  species  whereof 
they  are  used  to  be  made;  gold  and  silver,  as  well  coined  as  uncoined; 
tin,  iron,  latten,  copper,  brass,  coals,  as  also  wheat  and  barley,  and  any 
other  kind  of  com  and  pidse ;  tobeceoi  and  likewise  all  manner  of  spices, 
salted  and  smoked  flesh,  salted  fish,  cheese  and  butter,  beer,  oil,  wines, 
sugars,  and  all  sorts  of  salts,  and  In  general  all  provisions  which  serve  for 
the  nourishment  of  mankind  and  the  sustenance  of  life ;  furthermore,  all 
kinds  of  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  tar,  pitch,  ropes,  cables,  sails,  sail-cloths, 
anchors  and  any  parts  of  anchors ;  also  ship's  masts,  planks,  boards,  and 
beams  of  what  trees  soever,  and  all  other  things  proper  either  for  building 
and  repairing  ships,  and  all  other  g-oods  whatever  which  have  not  been 
worked  into  the  form  of  any  instrument  or  thing  prepared  for  war 
by  land  or  sea,  shall  not  be  reputed  contraband,  much  less  such  as  have 
been  already  wrouj^t  and  made  up  for  any  other  use :  all  which  shall  be 
wholly  reckoned  among  free  goods :  as  likewise  all  other  merchandise  and 
things  which  are  not  comprehended  and  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  enumeration  of  contraband  goods,  so  that  they  may  be  trans- 
ported and  carried  in  the  freest  manner  by  the  subjects  of  both  con- 
federates even  to  places  belonging  to  an  enemy,  such  towns  or  places  being 
only  excepted  as  are  at  that  time  besieged,  blocked  up,  or  invested.** 

*  Martens,  VoL  III,  p.  19. 

*  M,,  Vol  III,  p.  105. 

*  State  Papers,  vei  V,  p.  & 
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In  1780  the  majritiine  supremacy  of  England  caused  her  to 
icneir  her  attempt  to  extend  the  doctrine  of  contraband  so  as 
10  tncfaide  almost  all  articles  of  oommerce.  It  was  this  attitude 
d  Eogiaiid  which  led  to  what  is  termed  the  Armed  Neutrality 
of  1780,  the  immediately  ^ovoking  cause  of  which  was  the 
aeinire  by  England  of  two  Russian  ships  laden  with  corn,  which 
were  believed  to  be  destined  for  Gibraltar.  By  a  declaration 
of  1780,  Russia  asserted  that  Articles  X  and  XI  of  her  treaty  with 
England  in  1766  were  conclusive  of  what  constituted  contraband,* 
and  to  this  declaration  the  following  Powers  subscribed  :  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Holland,  Prussia,  Austria,  Portugal,  the  i  wo 
Sicilies,  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States,  then  at  war  with 
England  The  result  of  this  action  of  the  other  Powers,  while 
felling  to  cause  the  withdrawal  by  England  of  her  pretensions, 
was  to  induce  her  to  exercise  her  alleged  rights  with  greater 
cnoJeration. 

Later  on,  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  caused 
die  alUed  Poweis  arbitrarily  to  enlarge  the  list  of  arddes  oon-^ 
tnband  of  war,  and  they  went  so  for  as  to  treat  as  contraband 
pnmsions  and  foreign  merchandise  which  were  being  carried 
to  any  French  port  France  on  her  part  retaliated  by  interdicting 
neutrab  from  supplying  her  enemies  with  com  or  provisions ;  but 
pretensions  so  preposterous  were  scarcely  attempted  to  be  enforced, 
and  were  tacitly  abandoned  by  all  parties. 

This  declaration  of  Russia  was  coincident  with  a  treaty  made 
by  her  in  1780  with  Sweden.'  Article  III  declares  these  rights 
as  follows : — 

"La  cootrebande  deteimiode  et  exclue  do  oommeroe  des  natiom 

oeatres  en  conformity  des  traits  et  stipulations  expresses,  subsistantes 
entre  les  hautes  parties  contractantcs  et  les  Puissances  en  guerre  et 
oomm^ment  en  vertu  du  traits  de  commerce  conclu  entre  la  Su^de  et 
la  Grande  Bretagne  le  21  Octobre,  1661,  et  du  trait^  preliminaire 
da  oomfDefce  entre  la  Sii6de  et  la  France  fait  en  1741,  ainai  que  du  traife6 
de  commerce  conclu  entre  la  Russie  et  la  Grande  Bretagne  le  20  Juin, 
1766.  Sa  Maj.  le  Roi  de  SuMe  et  Sa  Maj.  Imp^riale  de  toutes  !e<^  Russies 
entendcnt  et  veulent  que  tout  autre  trafic  soit  et  reste  parfaitement  libie. 
Leurs  Majest^s  apr^s  avoir  deja  r^clam^  dans  ieurs  declarations  faites  aux 
Pnissanoea  belligetantes  les  prindpes  generaux  du  droit  natural  dont 
h  Ubert^  dn  commerce  et  de  la  navigation  de  mftme  que  les  droits  des 
peoples  neutrcs  sont  une  consequence  directe  ont  r6solu  de  ne  les  point 
laisser  plus  long  temps  dependre  d'une  interpretation  arbitraire,  sugger^ 
pir  des  int^r^ts  isoies  et  momentan^s. — ^Dans  cette  vue  elles  sont  con> 

"(i)  Que  tout  vaiaseaupeutnavigeurlibreinent  deport  en  port  etsur  les 
cAles  del  nations  en  guerre. 

>  Vidk  supra,  p.  23. 

*  MaiteB%  mi sufni,  VoL  III,  p.  19! 
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"(a)  Que  les  effets  appartenans  aux  sujett  des  ditei  poisauioes  en 
guerre  snie  nt  I  ibres  Stir  les  vaiflseftttx  neutres  i  Texcepttoo  des  inafdt«ndisf?ii 

de  contrebande." 

By  a  dedaratton  of  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  made  in  1780, 
and  renewed  by  the  Treaty  af  Kid  in  18 14,  Artide  III  of  the 
1670  treaty  was  explained  as  follows 

*'  In  order  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  term 
contraband,  it  is  agreed  that  this  denomination  is  meant  only  to  com- 
prehend arms  "  (and  here  follows  a  list  of  arms), "  matches,  nltpetre,  horses* 
saddles,  belts,  and  generally  all  other  warlike  implements;  also  ship  timber, 
tar,  pitch,  and  rosin,  sheet  copper,  sails,  hemp,  and  cordage,  and  generally 
whatever  immediately  serves  for  the  equipment  of  vessels;  unwroug^t  iron 
and  deal  planks,  however,  excepted, 

**  But  it  is  expcessly  dedared  that  this  kind  of  contrafaand  merdiandise 
shall  by  no  means  comprehend  fish  and  flesh,  fieah  or  salted ;  wheat,  flour, 
corn,  or  other  grain,  vegetables,  oil,  wine,  and  generally  what  serves  for  the 
nourishment  and  support  of  life,  so  that  ail  these  articles  may  always  be 
sold  and  transported  like  other  merchandise,  even  to  places  in  the 
poosession  of  an  enemy  of  the  two  crowns,  provided  that  such  places  are 
neither  besieged  nor  Uodcaded." 

In  a  treaty  made  in  1782  between  the  United  Provinces  and 
the  United  States  of  America,^  by  Article  XXIV  contraband  is 
strictly  confined  to  arms,  munitions  of  war,  horses,  and  harness. 
The  article  goes  on  to  declare  : — 

*' Tous  autres  effets  et  marchandises  non  specifie«5  c?-dessus  expresse* 
ment  et  mSme  toutes  sortes  de  matieres  navales  queique  propres  qu'elles 
puissent  ^tre  a  la  construction  et  k  I'equipment  de  vaisseaux  de  guerre  ou 
a  la  fabrique  de  Tune  on  Tautie  madiiiie  de  guerre  terrestre  oa  maritiine 
ne  seront  ainsi  cens^  ni  &  la  lettre^  ni  sdon  quelqae  infeerpietatioo 
pretendue  d'icelle  quelconque,  devoir  ou  pouvoir  ^tre  compris  sous  les 
effete  prohib^s  et  de  contrebande ;  en  sorte  que  tous  ccs  effets  et  marchan- 
dises, qui  ne  se  trouvent  pas  expressement  nommee  ci-dessus  pourront 
sans  aucune  exception  et  en  toute  liberty,  6tre  transport's  par  les  sujets 
et  hatritans  des  deux  allies  des  places  et  vers  les  places  appaftetwns 
i  Fenneoilt  except'  seulement  les  places,  qui,  dans  le  m6me  tempa^  ae 
trouveront  assi'g'es  blocqu^es  ou  investtes  et  pour  telles  sont  tenues 
uniqucment  les  places  entour'es  de  pr^  par  quelqu'une  des  puissances 
bclliger  antes." 

By  Article  XXI  of  a  treaty  made  between  Russia  and  Denmark 
in         oontiaband  is  stricdy  confined  as  follows : — 

"On  ne  comprendra  sous  la  nibrique  de  contrebande  que  les  choses 
smvantes;  comme  canons,  mortiers,  armes  4  fen,  pistolets^  bombesin 

grenades,  boulets,  balles,  fusil?,  pierres  k  feu,  m^ches,  poudre,  salpetre, 
souffre,  cuirasses,  piques,  ep^,  ceinturons,  poches  i  cartouches,  seUes  et 

^  Martens,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  4$f. 
*  /M^  Vol  III,  p.  474* 
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brides,  en  exceptant  tmitdbis  la  quantity  qui  peut  6tre  neoessaire  pour  la 

defense  du  vaisseau  et  de  ceux  qui  en  composent  I'^uipage :  et  tous  les 

autres  articles  quelconques  non  ddsignes  ici  ne  scront  reputes  munitions 
de  guerre  et  navales,  ni  sujettes  k  confiscation,  et  par  consequent  passeront 
librement  sans  £tre  assujettis  i  la  moindre  diifliculte." 

It  will  be  observed  that  horses  are  not  accounted  contraband 
either  in  this  treaty  or  in  that  made  by  Russia  in  the  same  year 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  the  list,  while  made 
subject  to  no  express  detailed  exceptions,  is  drawn  up  in  the 
narrowest  terms.  This  IS  for  the  future  a  notable  characteristic 
of  Russian  treaties. 

By  a  treaty  made  at  the  Ha^ue  in  1785  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Prussia^  it  was  provided  by 
Article  XIII 

"Dans  !e  ca«;  06  Tune  des  parties  contractantes  se  trouverait  en  guerre 
avec  unc  autre  puissance,  il  a  etc  convcnu  que  pour  prevenir  les  difficult<Js 
et  les  discussions  qui  surviennent  ordinairement  par  rapport  aux  mar- 
diandiaes  d-devant  appelKes  de  eontrelMnde  Idles  que  armes,  nnmitions 
et  antra  provisions  de  toote  esp^ce,  aucun  de  ces  arades  diarg^s  k  bofd 
des  vaisseaux  des  citoyens  ou  sujets  de  I'une  dc?;  partic;^  et  destinies  pour 
I'ennemi  de  Tautre  ne  sera  cens^  de  contrebande  au  point  d'impliquer 
a)afiscation  ou  condamnation  et  d'entrainer  la  perte  de  ia  propri^d  des 
iodividus.  .  . 

By  Ardde  XXII  of  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
at  Versailles  in  1786'  it  was  provided 

"On  comprendra  sous  ce  nom  de  marchandises  de  contrebande,  ou 
defendues  les  armes,  canons,  arquebuses,  mortiers,  petards,  bombes^grenadea, 
saucisses,  cercles-poiss^s,  assiitSp  Ibiifdiettes,  bandottUeres,  poudre  k  canon, 
meches,  salp^tre,  balles,  picques,  ep^s,  morions,  casques,  cuirasses,  hal- 
bardes,  javelines,  fourreaux  de  pistolet,  baiidriers,  chevaux  avec  leurs 
harnois  et  tous  autres  semblables  genres  d'armes  et  d'instruments  de 
guerre  servant  4  I'usage  des  troupes. 

"Artide  XIII.  On  ne  mettra  point  au  nombre  des  mardiandiaes  defen- 
dues celles  qui  suivent,  savoir,  toutes  sortes  de  draps,  et  tous  autres  ouvrages 
de  manufacture  de  laine,  de  lin,  de  soie,  de  coton,  et  de  toute  autre  mati^re, 
tous  genres  d'habillemens  avec  les  choses  qui  servent  ordinairement  a  les 
£ure,  or,  argent,  monnoie  ou  non  monnoi^,  etaias,  ier,  plomb,  cuivre,  iaiton, 
darbon  k  foumeau,  bled,  orge  et  toute  autre  softe  de  grains  et  de  legumes,  le 
tAu,  toutes  sortes  d'aromates,  chairs  salies  et  fumies,  poissons  saMs,  fro* 
fniges  et  beurre,  blares, huiles.vins,  zdcrc,  toutes  sortes  de  sels  et  de  provisions 
servant  a  la  nourriture  et  k  la  subsistance  des  hommes,  tous  genres  de 
cotoQ,  cordages,  cables,  voiles,  toUe  propre  k  faire  des  voiles,  chauvre,  suif, 
INdron,  brai  et  fesine,  anoes  et  parties  d'ancres,  quelles  qu*elles  puibsent 
Mn^  nits  de  navires,  plandies  madriers,  poAties  de  toutes  sortes  d'arbres 
etde  toutes  les  autres  choses  nccessaires  pour  construire  ou  pour  radotiber 
itt  vaiaseaux.  On  ne  regardera  pas  non  plus  cooune  marchandises  de 

I /MU^Vd.IV,^43• 
•iM/^VoLIV,p.  169^ 
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ecmtrebaside  odtes  qui  n^anront  pas  pris  la  forme  6t  qudque  instrament  on 
attenil  servant  &  range  de  la  guerre  war  terre  ou  sur  mar  encore  inoliia 

celles  qui  sont  prepar^es  ou  travaill^es  pour  tout  autre  u«;ae^e.  Toutes  ces 
choses  seront  cens<^es  marchandises  non  defend ues,  de  mc^me  que  toutes 
celles  qui  ne  &ont  pas  comprises,  et  specialement  designees  dans  I'article 
precedent ;  en  sorte  qu'elles  pourront  £tre  librement  transport^es  par  lea 
sujets  des  deux  Royaumes,  m6me  dans  les  lieux  ennemis  except^ 
aeulement  dans  les  places  assieg^»  blooqute  et  iovcsties.'' 

Article  XXIII  of  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  the  Two  Sicilies, 
made  in  1787  at  Zarskoe  Selo,^  is  a  reproduction  of  Article  XXI 
of  the  treaty  ol  1782  between  Russia  and  Denmark.' 

A  declaration  of  the  Russian  Government,  made  at  St 
Petersburg  in  1 789,'  after  stating  that  the  policy  of  the  Russiati 
Government  had  ever  been  to  aiford  protection  to  oommeroe 
in  the  Baltic  under  the  neutral  flag,  goes  on  to  sav  that  no 
obstacle  is  to  be  put  by  the  Russian  authorities  in  tne  vray  of 
merchantmen  of  neutral  Powers,  and  that  they  are  to  be  rendered 
by  the  authorities  all  assistance  in  their  power;  but  it  qualifies 
this  by  observing: — 

"  £n  exceptant  seulexnent  de  ce  nombre  les  batimens  marchands  qui 
viendront  porter  des  mimitioas  de  guerre  aax  ennemis  de  la  Rnasie 
attendu  que  celles-ci,  selon  I'usage  universellement  re^i,  sont  envisagte 
comme  contrebande  et  susoeptihtes  de  confiscatiaa.*' 

By  a  rescript  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  made  in  1793,*  it  is 
provided  as  follows  : — 

Article  IV.  Unter  der  Bennennung  von  Kriegs-Contrebande  werden 
einzig  feuergewehre  und  audere  Art  Waffen  als  Kancmen,  flinten»  morser, 
etc  verstanden  woriiber  die  Tractaten  nachzuseh«L 

"  Article  V.  Aber  unter  Kri^s-contrebande  versteht  man  nicht,  etc* 
Siefae  die  Tractaten." 

In  1793  England,  during  her  war  with  the  French  RepuUic, 
frequently  violated  the  usage  of  nations  as  to  contraband,  and  in 

consequence  of  her  seizure  of  neutral  ships  conveying  food  and 
other  non -contraband  merchandise  to  the  ports  of  France,  the 
Republic,  by  way  of  reprisal,  issued  a  decree  in  1793^  authorizing 
her  ships  of  war  and  privateers  to  seize  and  make  prize  of  all 
cargoes  of  food  or  other  merchandise  destined  for  hostile  ports. 
The  decree  proceeds  as  follows ; — 

"  Dans  tons  les  cas  les  navires  neutres  seront  relddi^  au  mmnent  o& 
le  d^chai^iement  des  comestibles  antt^  ou  des  marcfaandises  salaies  aura 

*  Martens,  Vol.  iV,  p.  239.         *  AH/e^  p.  26. 

*  y»<£,VoLIV,p.43S.  «  Miiians,ar/jir4ni,VoLV»p.Sf7. 
/M£,VoLV,|i.38i. 
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efiectud   Le  fret  en  som  p9y6  an  taux  qui  aura  ^t^  stipule  par  les 

chaigwirs.  Une  juste  indemnity  sera  accord^e  k  raison  de  leur  detention 
par  les  tribunaux  qui  doivent  connoltre  de  la  validit*^  des  prises, 

"Lapresente  loi,  applicable  k  toutes  les  prises  qui  ont  ete  faites  depuis 
k  lUdaratioii  de  guerre  cessere  d'avofr  son  effet  dte  que  les  puissances 
onsmies  auront  dcdari  llbres  et  non  saisissables  qwiiqne  destines  pour 
ports  de  la  Republique  les  comestibles  qui  seront  propri^t^*^  neutres 
et  ics  marchan discs  chargees  sur  des  navires  oeutrcs  qui  appartiendront  au 
gottvernement  ou  aux  dtoyens  Fran^ais." 

In  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  made  at  Peterabufg  in 
i8oo»^  Aittde  II  provides  as  follows : — 

"  Pour  pr6venir  toute  equivoque  ou  maleotendu  sur  ce  qui  doit  Hrt 
regard^  eomme  ocmtrdMiide  S»  iL  le  rai  de  Suede  et  S.  M.  I'Emperair  de 
tooies  las  Russies  d^daient  qu'eUes  ue  leoonnaissent  pour  contrebande 

que  les  objets  suivans,  savojr,  canons,  mortiers,  pistolcts,  bombes,  granades» 
boulets,  fusils,  pierres  a  feu,  raeche,  poudre,  salp6tre,soufTre,  cuirasses,  piques, 
ep^  ceinturons,  gibernes,  scelles  et  brides,  k  rexception  de  la  quantity  de 
eet  dioses  qui  pounait  4tn  ntessaire  k  la  defense  du  batlment  et  de 
fiqaiptkge,  Tous  let  antres  artkks  qui  ne  sont  point  id  ddsign^ 
ae  doivent  point  6tre  regard^  comme  munitions  de  guerre  ni  de  marine 
ni  ^tre  sujets  a  confiscation  et  par  consequent  doivent  passer  Hbrement 
et  sans  difiicultd.  On  est  aussi  conveou  que  le  present  article  ne  prejudi- 
dera  en  rien  aux  dispositions  particuli^res  de  traits  conclus  ant^rieurement 
avBC  les  puissances  belligerantes  dans  lesqueh  il  aurait  stimU^  des  reserves^ 
dcftiue  on  permisskm  lelativenieDt  4  des  objeCa  de  paieiile  natura," 

This  treaty,  commonly  known  as  the  Second  Armed  Neutrality, 
and  to  the  provisions  of  which  other  Powers,  viz.  Denmark,  etc., 
gave  adhesion,  was  preceded  by  a  preamble,  which  asserted 
m  solemn  form  the  right  of  neutral  nations  as  follows  :— • 

"La  liberty  de  la  navigation  et  la  surety  du  commerce  des  puissances 
neutres  ayant  ^t^  compromises  dans  la  pr^sente  guerre,  et  les  principcs  du 
droit  des  gens  m^connus,  S.  M.  le  roi  de  Suede  et  S.  M.  I'Empereur  de 
tontes  les  Russies  guides  par  leur  amour  de  I'equiti  et  leur  eonunnnc 
sotlicitnde  pour  tout  ce  qui  pent  contribuer  k  la  prosperity  puUique  dans 
leurs  ^tats,  ont  jug^  convenable  de  donner  une  nouvelle  sanction  aux 
prindpes  de  neutrality,  qui  de  leur  nature  indestructiblcs,  n'exigent  pour 
etre  respect 6s  que  Taccession  des  puissances  interess^s  k  leur  maintien. 
Cest  dans  cette  vuc  que  S.  M.  I.  par  sa  declaration  du  15  AoOt  aux  cours 
Nord  qu'une  parity  d'Interet  et  de  droonstaaoes  invite  k  prendre  les 
m^es  mesures,  leur  a  temdgn^  combien  elle  destroit  de  retabur  dans  son 
inviolability  le  droit  commun  qu'ont  tous  les  peuples  de  navi^er  et 
de  commercer  librement  et  independamment  de  liateret  momentan^ 
des  puissances  belligerantes.  .  . 

The  attitvide  of  Russia  in  respect  of  contraband  of  war  was 
tmphatically  enunciated  in  her  famous  declaration  of  31  February, 
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1780,  and  her  laudable  desire  was  '*d*teblir  un  S3r8t^me  nature) 
et  fond^  8ur  la  justice  et  qui  par  son  avantage  rdel  servit  de  rMe 

aux  si^cles  k  venir."^  It  is  not  here  the  place  to  discuss  this 
branch  of  the  subject;  but  equally  important  with  her  desire 
to  place  definite  limits  upon  what  should  constitute  contraband 
was  her  assertion  of  the  inviolability  of  merchant  ships  sailing 
under  convoy  of  neutral  men-of-war  from  visitation  or  searcn 
on  declanition  of  the  officer  commanding  the  man-of-war  that  the 
merchant  vessel  carried  no  contraband.  Before  the  war  of  1793 
with  France  broke  out,  there  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
among  the  Powers  that  corn  and  provisions  should  be  excluded 
from  contraband,  saving,  of  course,  the  case  of  their  being  in 
transit  to  places  blockaded  or  besieged;  but  in  1793  England, 
Russia*  and  Prussia  made  common  cause  to  replace  com  and 
provisions  in  the  list  of  contraband  on  the  shallow  pretext  that 
the  rights  of  neutrals  should  be  in  abeyance  during  a  war  carried 
on  against  the  Revolutionary  Government  <^  France^ 

By  a  treaty  n\ade  at  St  Petersburg  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  in  iSoi*  after  reciting  the  desire  of  the  contending 
parties  to  establish  fixed  principles  respecting  the  rights  of 
neutiabf  Article  III  provides  as  follows : — 

"(1)  Que  les  vaisseaux  de  la  puissance  ncutre  pourront  naviguer  libre- 
ment  aux  ports  et  sur  les  c6tes  des  nations  en  guerre. 

"  (2)  Que  les  effets  embarqu^  sur  les  vaisseaux  neutres  seront  libces 
i  rexoeption  de  la  contrebande  de  guerre  et  des  pfopri^t^s  ennemies ;  et 
11  est  convenu  de  ne  pas  comprendre  an  nombre  des  demises  les 

marchandises  du  produit,  du  cru  ou  de  la  manufacture  des  pays  en  guerre, 
qui  auroient  cte  acquises  par  des  sujets  de  la  puissance  neutre,  et  seroient 
transport^es  pour  leur  compte ;  les  quelles  marchandises  ne  peuvent  £tre 
except^  en  auoin  eas  de  la  frandise  accordde  au  pavilion  de  la  dile 
puissance. 

"(3)  Que  pow  ^viter  aussi  toute  ^uivoque  et  tout  m^sentendu  sur 
CC  qui  doit  fitre  qualifi^  de  contrebande  de  fruerre  Maj  Imp.  de  toutes 
les  Russies  et  sa  Maj.  Britannique  ddclarent  conformcment  k  I'art  XI  du 
traits  de  commerce  conclu  entre  les  deux  couronnes  le  10  (22)  F^vricr 
1797  qu'eUes  ne  leconnoissent  pour  telles  que  les  objets  sufvans,  scavoir, 
'  canons,  mortiers,  armes  k  feu,  plstolets,  bombes,  grenades,  bouktt,  bailey 
fusils,  pierres  k  feu,  m^he*?,  poudre,  salp^tre,  «^oiiffre, cuirasses,  piques,  ep^es, 
cemturons,  gibernes,  selles  et  brides/  en  exceptant  toutefois  la  quantitc 
des  susdits  articles  qui  peut  dtre  necessaire  pour  la  defense  du  vaisscau 
et  de  ceax  qui  en  composent  I'^quipage;  et  tons  les  autres  articles 
quelconques  non  d^sign^s  ici  ne  seront  pas  r6put^s  rounitions  de  guerre  et 
navales  ni  sujets  k  confiscation  et  par  consequent  passeront  librement  sans 
etre  assujettis  k  la  moindre  difficult^,  k  moins  qu'ils  ne  puissent  6tre 
r^put^s  proprit^t^s  ennemies  dans  le  sense  arr6t6  ci-dessus.  II  est  aussi 

'  See  Martens.  "  Supplement  au  Recueil  des  Tratt^s  de  I'Earope,"  VoL  II»  fk  344. 
*  /M/.,  ** Supplement,"  II,  p.  47^  Sec  aleo  Md^  III,  p.  192. 
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convcnu  que  ce  qui  est  stipule  dans  le  prc'^ent  article  ne  portcra  aucun 
prejudice  aux  stipulatioiis  particulieres  de  Tune  ou  de  Faiitre  couronne 
avec  d  autres  puissances  par  lesquelles  des  objets  de  pareil  genre  seroient 
ftev6s,  prohlD^  00  pennis." 

Artide  XIII  of  an  Ordinance  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  dated 
4  May,  1805,^  declares  the  following  to  be  contraband  of  war : — 

*Cuiofis»  moftiers,  amies  de  toute  espece,  pistxdets,  bofiibe$i  grenadcSi 
boulets,  balles,  luals*  pienres  k  feu,  m^ches,  poudre,  salptoe,  soufre, 

cuiras^s,  piques,  ep(?es,  ceinturons,  gibcrncs,  selles  et  brides,  en  exceptant 
toatefois  la  quantite  qui  pent  dtre  necessaire  pour  ia  defense  du  vaisseau 
et  de  ceux  qui  en  composant  I'dquipage;" 

Artides  I  and  IV  of  a  treaty  made  to  explain  Artide  XI  of 
the  treaty  of  1661  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  made  at 
London  in  1803,*  provide  as  follows: — 

"Dans  le  cas  quunc  des  parties  contractantes  rcstat  ncutre  dans  une 
ffmt,  dans  laqudle  Tautre  pertie  contractante  seioit  bdUgerante,  les 
Mtiimwm  de  la  puissance  neutre  ne  pourront  conduire  i  I'ennemi  ou  anx 
ennemis  de  la  puissance  bclligerante  de  I'arg^nt  monnoy<^,  dcs  armes, 
bombes  avec  leur  fusses  et  appartenances,  carcasses,  i)Oudre  a  tirer,  incches, 
boulets,  lances,  dpees,  piques,  haUebardes,  canons,  mortiers,  petards,  fourches 
de  ffloosquets,  baodoulleres,  salp6tre^  mousquets  et  lews  baUe%  casques, 
morions,  cairasses  ou  cottes  de  nudll^  ou  autres  esp^ces  d'armes.  des 
troupes,  chevaux  ou  rien  de  ce  qui  est  necessaire  k  lequipement  de  la 
cavaierie,  pistolets,  ceinturons,  ou  d'autres  instruments  de  guerre,  vaisscaux 
de  guerre  ou  de  garde  ni  aucun  article  manufacture  servant  immediate- 
ment  &  kur  ^uipement*  et  cela  sous  peine  de  confiscation  quand  ces 
srticies  seront  saisis  par  iSine  ou  I'autie  des  parties  contractantes. 

"  Article  IV.   Le  hareng,  fer  en  barres,  acier,  cuivre  rouge,  laiton  et  fil 

de  laiton,  planches  et  madriers,  hors  ceux  de  ch^ne  et  esparres  ne  seront 

point  soumis  a  confiscation,  ni  au  droit  de  preemption  de  la  part  de  la 
puissance  beiiigerante,  mais  ils  pourront  passer  librement  dans  les  batimens 
du  pa]f8  neutre,  bien  entendu  qu'ils  ne  seront  point  propridt^  ennemie." 

After  a  long  interval,  we  find  Great  Britain  once  more  including 
money,  ships,  and  troops  in  the  category  of  contraband  On  the 
other  hand,  naval  stores  are  expressly  exempted  (except  when 

manufactured). 

By  a  regulation  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  made  in  1B04,*  it 
is  declared  in  Artide  VI : — 

*Poar  Mter  toute  Equivoque  et  tout  mal-entendu  sur  le  qui  doit  Hre 

pToprement  qualifi6  de  contrebande  de  cette  nature,  nous  declarons  qu'oil 
ne  comprend  sous  cette  denomination  que  les  marchandises  suivantes 
coame :  canons,  mortiers,  armes  a  feu,  pistolets,  bombes,  grenades,  boulets 

1        III,  p.  $aa 

•  fhW,  III,  p.  525. 

*  liid,,  Hi,  p.  547. 
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de  touted  espece,  fusils,  pierres  k  feu,  ranches,  poudre,  salpetre,  soufrc, 
cuirasses,  piques,  ep^es,  ceinturons,  gibernes,  selles  et  brides,  en  exceptant 
tovlefiMs  la  quantity  de  tons  oes  objets  qui  peut  ^tfc  neoeasaire  pour 
la  dtfense  du  vaisaeau  et  de  r^^qiiipage.  Tous  les  autres  artidesquelconques 

non  design^  ici  ne  seront  pas  reputes  munitions  de  gmerre  et  navales,  ni 
sujets  k  confiscation,  et  par  consequent,  autant  qu'ils  ne  pourront  pas  6trc 
consideres  comme  propri^t^  ennemies  ils  passeront  Ubremeat  .  .  /' 

The  artide  reaerm  the  case  of  England  under  the  treaty 
of  1805. 

In  a  treaty  made  In  London  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  in  1806/  Article  IX  provides: — 

*'In  order  to  regulate  what  is  in  future  to  be  esteemed  contraband 
of  war,  it  Is  agreed  that  under  tiie  siid  denomination  shall  be  comprised 
all  anna  and  inplements  eerving  for  the  purposes  of  war  by  land  or 

by  sea,  such  as  cannon,  muskets,  mortars,  petards,  bombs,  grenades, 
carcasses,  saucisses,  carriages  for  cannon,  musket  rests,  bandoliers,  gun- 
powder, match,  saltpetre,  ball,  pike%  swords,  headpieces,  cuirasses, 
halberts,  lances,  javelins,  horse  fiimtture,  holsters,  belts,  and  generally  all 
other  implements  of  war;  as  also  timber  for  shipbuilding,  copper  in 
sheets,  sailcloth,  hemp  and  cordage,  and  in  g^eneral  (with  the  exception 
of  un wrought  iron  and  fir  planks,  and  also  with  the  exception  of  tar 
and  pitch,  when  not  going  to  a  port  of  naval  equipment,  in  which  case 
they  shall  be  entitled  to  preemption)  whatever  may  serve  directly  to  die 
eqoipment  of  vessels,  and  all  tne  above  objects  are  declared  to  be  jnst 
objects  of  confiscation  whenever  they  are  attempted  to  be  carried  to  an 
enemy,  but  no  vessel  shall  be  detained  on  pretence  of  carrying  contraband 
of  war  unless  some  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  not  excepted  arc 
found  on  board  of  the  said  vessel  at  the  time  it  is  searched." 

The  exception  of  "  unwrought  iron  and  fir  planks  "  is  believed 
to  be  new.  And  Lord  Stowell's  criterion  of  the  contraband 
character  of  articles  ancipiiis  usus — viz.  the  port  of  destination^ 
is  incorporated  as  the  test  of  the  nature  of  pitch  and  tar.  That 

such  was  the  critprion  adopted  by  him  is  denied  by  Wheaton 
(sec.  489);  but  the  case  on  which  Wheaton  relies  merely  de- 
cides that  manufactured  spars  are  absolute  contraband,  not  that 
they  may  be  contraband  in  certain  cases,  although  not  destined 
for  a  military  or  naval  port.* 

By  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  made  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  1809,'  Article  XXXV  declares  contraband : — 

"Debaixo  da  denominaq^o  de  contrabando  de  guerra  ou  generos  pro- 
hibidos  se  comprehenderao  armas,  pe<^as  de  artilheria  arcabuzes,  morteiros, 
petardos,  bombas,  granadas,  saichichas,carcassas,  carretas  de  pe^,  arrimos 

^  State  Papeis,  V6L  I,  part  ii,  |>.  f  194. 

'  The  CkarlotU,  5  Rob.,  305.     Vide  infrn^  p.  77, 

*  Calvo, "  Trait^s  de  l  Ainehque  Latine,"  VoL  V»  p.  162.  See  also  HerUlet's  "  Treaties^* 
VqL  II,  |k  s6. 
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de  ffiosquetes  bandoieiras,  polvora,  mechas,  salitre,  balas,  piques,  espadas, 
Cijiicetes,  eImo%  coura^as,  alabardas^  azi^yas,  cddres,  boIdiii6s  cavallos 
tmmos  e  gendoMote  todos  00  deaais  generos  que  potBMi  ttr  Mo 
espedficados  como  contrabando  em  qualquer  Tratado  preoedente  conduido 

por  Portugal  ou  pela  Gran-Bretanha  com  outras  potencias.  Ma* 
generos  que  n^o  tenhani  sido  fabricados  em  f6rma  de  instrumentos  de 
ou  que  n«U>  possam  vir  a  s6-lo,  n«U>  devems  ser  reputauos  cotitra- 
mimo  meaos  aqueUes  que  ja  estao  ftbifcado  pint  oMtrot  fiu^ 
OS  quaes  todos  deven  Mr  rcpvtadoB  contralMiido  e  podarflo  wet  Icrados 
Kvremente  pelos  vassallos  de  ambos  os  ^oberanos,  mesmo  a  logares 
pertencentes  a  am  inimigo  A  excep^o  s6mente  d'aqucllcs  logares  que 
estao  sitiados  bioqueados  ou  acoommettidos  por  mar  ou  por  terra," 

Aftide  XXVIII  of  a  trtatf  belveen  dit  wme  powers  made 
al  Rio  de  Janaira,  iSio,  providtd  s — 

•Under  the  name  of  contraband  or  prohibited  articles  shall  be  com- 
prehended not  only  arms  [here  follows  list  of  weapons  and  airnourL  gun« 
powder,  match,  saltpetre,  bones  and  their  hameaa^  but  generally  alToCber 
articles  that  may  have  been  specified  as  contraband  in  any  fanner 
treaties  concluded  by  Great  Britain  or  by  I'ortu^al  with  other  Powers, 
Bat  goods  which  have  not  been  wrought  into  the  form  of  warlike  instru- 
moits,  or  which  cannot  become  such,  shall  not  be  reputed  contraband, 
amcb  less  such  as  bave  been  already  wrought  and  inade  up  for  other 
purposes,  all  of  which  shaD  be  deemed  not  contraband,  and  may  be  fndy 
carried  by  the  subjects  of  both  ^jovcreip^ns,  even  to  places  belonging'  to  an 
enemy,  except  only  such  places  as  are  besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested 
by  sea  or  land." 

By  Artide  XXI  of  a  treaty  between  Denmark  and  Phtt8ia» 
made  at  Copenhagca  in         it »  provided  >^ 

"Sous  la  denon)ination  de  marchandisc  de  contrcbande  militaire  sont 
comprises  seulement  le^  armes  a  feu  et  aatres  instruments  hostiles  avec 
lean  assortiniens  oomme  canons^  mousquets,  mortiers,  petards,  bombes» 
grenades,  afTats,  fusils,  pistoletsj,  bouleti,  balled,  pierres  k  feu,  m^es, 
poudre,  salpctrc,  souffre,  cuirasses,  piques,  ep^es,  ceinturons,  poches  k 
cartouches,  selles  et  brides,  en  exceptant  toutefois  de  ces  efTe ts  ce  qui 
est  necessaire  pour  la  defense  du  vaisseau  et  de  son  ^uipage,  ces 
narchaodises  ne  seroot  r6put^  contrebande  milltalre  que  dans  lea 
OM  qu'ofi  les  porte  dans  quelque  pays  ennemL  Toutes  les  autres  mar- 
chandises  qui  ne  sont  point  indiqudes  dans  cet  artide  Ut  peuvettt  paS 
etze  consid^r^s  Gomme  conteebaode  miUtaire." 

In  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Confederation 
<rf  Central  America  in  1825,*  Artide  XVI  provides ; — 

"TUs  liberty  of  navigation  and  commerce  shall  extend  to  all  kinds 
of  icirhaiidiic,  ewoqptiog  those  only  wkkh  m  distingBiihcd  by  the 

'  State  Papers,  Vol  V,  p.  695. 
•  Maitaot,  N.iL,  VoLVI,p,836. 
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name  of  contraband,  and  under  this  name  of  contraband  or  prohibited 
goods  shall  be  comprehended  ^^ 

**(!)  Cannon,  mortars,  howitzers,  swivdU,  blandertniaes,  muskets,  fuzees, 
rifles,  carbines,  pistols,  pikes,  swords,  sabres,  lances,  spears,  halberds  and 
grenades,  bombs,  powder,  matches,  balls,  and  aU  other  things  belonging 
to  the  use  of  these  arms. 

*'(2)  Bucklers,  helmets,  breastplates,  coats  of  mail,  infantry  belts,  and 
dothes  made  up  in  the  form  for  a  mflitacy  use. 

*'  (3)  Cavalsy  bdts  and  horses,  widi  thdr  furniture. 

"(4)  And  generally  all  kinds  of  arms  and  instruments  of  iron,  ?teel, 
brass,  and  copper,  or  of  any  other  materials  manufactured,  prepared,  and 
formed  expressly  to  make  war  by  sea  or  land. 

**  Article  XVI L  All  other  merchandise  and  things  not  comprehended 
In  tiie  articles  of  contraband  explicitly  enumerateid  and  dassilied  as 
above,  AaJl  be  held  and  oonsidmd  as  free  and  sufafeets  of  free  and 

lawful  commerce  so  that  they  may  be  carried  and  transported  in  the 
freest  manner  by  both  the  contracting  parties  even  to  places  belonging 
to  an  enemy,  excepting  those  places  which  are  at  that  time  besieged  or 
blockaded ;  and  to  avoid  all  douhts  in  this  particular,  it  is  declared  that 
l&ose  places  only  are  besieged  and  blockaded  which  are  actually  attacked 
by  a  bdl^erent  force  capable  of  preventing  the  entry  of  neutrala.** 

This  treaty  is  remarkable  as  containing  the  first  express 
mention  of  military  clothes  or  uniforms  as  contraband. 

By  a  treaty  made  between  France  and  Brazil  at  Rio  Janeiro^ 
in  1826,  Article  XXI  provides: — 

"  S'il  arrtvoit  qne  I'une  des  hautes  parties  contractante";  soit  en  guerre 
avec  quelque  puissance,  nation  on  etat,  les  sujets  de  Tautre  ponrront 
continuer  ieur  commerce  et  navigation  avec  ces  mcmes  etata  except^ 
avec  les  villes  ou  ports  qui  seroient  bloqu6s  on  assi^ges  par  terre  ou  par 
mer.  Mais  dans  aucun  cas  ne  sera  permis  le  commerce  des  articles 
r^put^s  contrebande  dc  g^Jerre  qui  sont  les  suivans :  canons,  mortiers, 
fusils,  pistolets,  grenades,  saucisses,  affuts,  baudriers,  poudre,  salp6tre, 
casques,  balles,  piques,  ep^,  hallebardes,  selles,  harnois,  et  autre 
instrumens  qudconques  &briqii^s  i  I'usage  de  la  guerre." 

'  France  appears  from  this  treaty  to  have  accepted  the  Russian 
principle  of  narrowly  limiting  the  list 

A  treaty  made  at  Rio  Janeiro  between  Prussia  and  Brazil 
in  1827*  contams  (Article  Vi)  precisely  the  same  provisions  as 
to  contraband  as  tnose  contained  in  the  treaty  between  France 
and  Brazil  made  the  preceding  year.* 

In  a  treaty  made  between  Great  Britain  an4  Brazil  at  London 
in  1827,*  Article  XV  provides  : — 

"In  order  to  regulate  what  is  in  future  to  be  deemed  contraband  of 
war,  it  is  agreed  that  under  the  said  denomination  shall  be  comprised  all 


>  Martens,  N.R.,  Vol  VI,  p.  868. 


•  Jhd.t  Vol  VII,  p.  47a 

*  Uutna,  N.R.»  VoL  VII,  479" 
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amis  and  tmplements  serving  for  the  purposes  of  war  by  land  or  by 
9ea»  such  as  cannon,  muskets,  pistols,  mortars,  petards,  carriages  ior 

cannon,  musket  rests,  bandoliers,  gunpowder,  match,  saltpetre,  ball, 
pikes,  swords,  headpieces,  cuirasses,  halberts,  lances,  javelins,  horse 
furniture,  holsters,  belts,  and  generally  all  other  implements  of  war ; 
as  also  timbo'  for  shipbuilding,  tar  or  resin,  copper  in  sheets,  sails,  hemp 
and  cordage^  and  eeneially  wliatsoevier  may  serve  directly  to  the  equip- 
ment of  veneb  of  war,  unwrought  iron  and  fir  planks  excepted ;  and 
all  the  above  articles  are  hereby  declared  to  be  just  objects  of  confiscation 
whenever  th^  are  attempted  to  be  carried  to  an  enemy." 

This  follows  the  lines  of  ^e  treaty  of  Great  Britsun  of  1806 
intfa  the  U.S.A. 

In  a  treaty  between  Denmark  and  Brazil,  made  at  Rio  Janeiro 
m  1S28/  Article  X  provides  as  follows : — 

"SH  arrivdt  que  Tune  des  hautes  parties  contractantes  entroit  en 
gaene  contre  quek^ue  puissance,  nation  ou  ^tat,  les  sujets  de  I'autre  partie 
poiirnmt  oontiniier  tenr  commerce  avec  ces  itata  en  exceptant  n^moins 
les  villes  et  ports  qui  seroient  bloqu^  ou  assi^g^  par  mer  ou  par  terf& 
Uzh  le  commerce  de  la  contrebande  de  guerre  ne  pourra  se  fiiire  en 

aucun  port  quclconque. 

"Sous  la  denomination  des  marchandises  de  contrebande  de  guerre 
sont  compris :  les  canons,  mortiers,  fusils,  pistolets,  grades,  saudsses, 
voitnies,  oeinturons,  poudres,  salp^tre^  casques,  balles,  bonlets,  javellnes, 
ep<^s,  hallebardes,  relies  et  hamais  OU  autres  tnstrumens  qudoonques 
destines  i  I'usage  de  ia  guerre." 

This  resembles  the  Prussian  and  French  treaties  of  1826  and 
1827. 

In  a  treaty  made  at  Mexico  in  1831  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  States  of  Mexico,*  Article  XVIII  is 
as  follows : — 

"This  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation  shall  extend  to  ail  kinds 
of  merchandise,  excepting  those  only  which  aie  distingubhed  by  the 
name  of  contraband,  and  under  this  name  of  contraband  or  prohibited 

gmSs  shall  be  comprehended :  first,  cannons,  mortars,  howitzers,  swivels, 
blunderbusses,  muskets,  fusees,  rifles,  cafbines,  pistols,  pikes,  swords, 
sabres,  lances,  spears,  halberts  and  grenades,  bombs,  powder,  matches, 
balls,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  the  use  <^  these  arms ;  secondly, 
bicklers,  helmets,  breastplates,  coats  of  mail,  infantry  belts  and  clothes 
made  up  in  a  military  form  and  for  a  mi'litar^'  use  ;  thirdly,  cavalry  belts 
and  horses  with  their  furniture;  fourthly,  and  generadly  all  kinds  of  arms 
and  instruments  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  and  copper,  or  of  any  other  material 
nanu&ctured,  prepared,  and  formed  expressly  to  make  war  by  sea  or 
land 

"Article  XIX.  All  other  merchandise  and  things  not  comprehended 
in  the  articles  of  contraband  expressly  enumerated  and  classified  as 

>  /a»i/..  Vol.  VII,  p.  6o«. 
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«bofc  dudl  be  hdd  and  comidflMd  as  fi«e  and  wljecfci  of  free  and 
Uwfal  eonmeroe,  so  that  they  may  be  carried  and  transported  in  the 
freest  manner  by  both  the  contracting  parties  even  to  places  belonging 
to  an  enemy,  excepting  only  those  places  which  are  at  that  time  besieged 
or  blockaded  j  and  to  avoid  all  doubt  in  that  particular,  it  is  declared  that 
thoM  piaees  only  are  besieged  and  blockaded  whicb  are  actually  betiaged 
or  blockaded  by  a  beUigerent  forae  capable  of  preventing  Cbe  entry  of 
the  neatraL" 

This  is  exactly  on  the  lines  of  the  treaty  with  Central  America 
of  1825. 

In  a  treaty  made  between  the  Hanse  Towns  and  Mexico  at 
London,  1832,*  Article  XI  provides: — 

*  *  In  case  that  one  of  the  contracting  parties  should  find  itself  in 
a  state  of  war,  whilst  the  other  remains  neutral,  it  is  agreed  that  all  which 
the  belligerent  party  may  have  stipulated  with  the  o&ier  powers  Ibr  the 
advantage  of  the  neutral  flag  shall  serve  as  a  nde  between  Mexico  and 
the  Hanse  Towns.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding 
as  to  what  should  be  considered  contraband  military  articles,  it  is  agreed 
(without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  general  principle  above  mentioned)  to 
limit  the  definition  to  the  following  articles :  cannons,  mortars,  guns, 
piitois,  grenades^  sandsses,  gun  carriages,  belts,  powder,  saltpetre, 
kUnets,  ball,  pikes,  swords^  halberds,  sad&s,  harness,  and  other  articles 
mannfscfnred  for  the  ose  of  war." 

This  is  unlike  the  United  States  treaties,  in  not  including 
uniforms  and  horses,  and  in  entering  into  less  particularity  of 
detail.  The  Hanse  Towns  also  (as  in  their  treaty  with  Guate- 
malaV  insert  a  provision  conferring  on  the  neutral  the  advantages 
of  me  most  favoured  nation — apparently  the  inverse  of  die 
provision  in  the  Portug^uese-Bntisn  treaty  of  1809,  conferring 
a  similar  privilege  on  the  belligerent 

In  a  treaty  made  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Chili,  made  at  Santia^  in  1833,*  Aitides  XIV  and  XV  make 
precisdy  the  same  provisions  as  to  contraband  as  those  contained 
m  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  made  in 
1831.* 

A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela,  made 
at  Caracas  in  1836,^  is  also  identical  as  to  contraband  with  the 
U.S.  treaties  with  Chili  and  Mexico. 

In  a  treaty  made  at  Guatemala,  1847,  between  the  Hanse 
Towns  and  Guatemala,^  Article  XVII  provides : — 

"  In  case  one  of  the  two  contracting  parties  should  be  at  war  whfle  the 
ether  femainsneutnU,  it  Is  agreed  that  whatever  the  belligerent  party  may 

>  Sute  Papen,  VoL  XXIII,  p.  1016.         '  ffi/ra. 

•  State  Papers,  VoL  XXII,  p.  1353.  *  Vide  supra,  p.  3$. 

•  StatePapexa,  VoLXXIV,p.74^  •        VoL  XL,  p.  1363- 
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Iwfe  iH^Nilated  or  diall  stimdftte  m  hcvom  of  the  aeatnil  Hag  with  othtr 

Powers  shall  also  serve  as  tne  mle  between  tlie  rcpttblk  of  Guateuwla  and 

the  Hanseatic  Republics.  And  in  order  to  avoid  any  doubt  as  to  what 
i>  to  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war,  it  is  agreed  (saving  the  general 
prinaple  expressed  above)  to  restrict  the  definition  thereof  to  the  following 
SUCKS 

"{i)  Camofit  noftsn^  howitscfSy  pitsraroL  blimdortittwcSi  ontfllcotSi 

firelocks,  rifles,  carbines,  piitols^  pl»,  swords,  sabrei,  lances,  spears, 
halberds,  rrrenades,  shells,  gunpowder,  matches,  balls,  and  all  other  tfaiogi 

necessar)'  for  the  use  of  these  arms. 

''(2)  Shields,  helmets,  cuirasses,  coats  of  mail,  trappings,  and  garments 
made  in  mihtary  fashion  and  for  military  use. 

*(3)  Bdts  and  horses,  together  with  tlieir  arms  and  harness. 

"(4)  And  finally  ail  kinds  of  arms»  and  instruments  of  iron,  steel, 
bronze,  copper,  and  any  other  materials  manufactured,  prepared,  and 
intended  expronly  for  canying  on  war  by  sea  or  tend." 

In  a  treaty  made  between  the  United  States  and  Guatemala 
in         Article  XVI  is  as  follows : — 

''This  liberty  of  na\dgatidn  and  commerce  shall  extend  to  all  kinds 

of  merchandise  excepting^  only  thos^  which  nre  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  contraband,  and  under  the  name  of  contraband  or  prohibited  goods 

shall  be  comprehended  : — 

"{i)  Cannons,  mortars,  howitzers,  swivels,  blunderbusses,  muskets, 
filsees,  rifles,  carbines,  {^stols,  pikes.  swofds»  sabres,  tenoes,  spears, 
halberds,  and  grenades^  bombs,  powder,  matdies^  ballSi  and  all  other 
tfatngs  belonging  to  the  use  of  these  arms. 

"(2)  Bucklers,  helmets,  breastplates,  coats  of  maU,  inikntiy  belts,  and 
clothes  made  up  in  the  form  and  for  a  military  use. 

"(3)  Cavalry  belts,  and  horses  with  their  furniture. 

"(4)  And  generally  all  kinds  of  arms  and  instruments  of  iron,  steel, 
\na»t  and  copper,  or  any  otiwr  materials  manufhctnred,  prepared,  and 
formed  expressly  to  make  war  by  land  or  sea. 

*  AtHde  XVII.  All  other  merchandise  and  things  not  comprehended 
b  the  articles  of  contraband  explicitly  anumerated  and  dassilied  as  above 

shall  be  held  and  considered  as  free  and  subjects  of  free  and  lawful 
commerce,  so  that  they  may  be  carried  in  the  freest  manner  by  both  the 
contracting  parties,  even  to  places  belonging  to  an  enemy,  excepting  only 
those  piaoes  wUch  are  at  Aat  time  Msieged  or  blockaded,  whidi  are 
actually  attacked  by  a  belligerent  force  capable  of  preventing  the  entiy 
of  the  ncntraL" 

This  is  the  common  fonxi  of  trtstiet  of  the  United  States 

of  America. 

A  treaty  made  at  Lima  between  the  United  States  and  Peru, 
in  1852,'  contains  in  Articles  XXIII  and  XXIV  the  same  pro- 

>        Vol  XXXIX,  p.  51. 
Vol  XL,  p.  1095. 
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▼tBions  as  those  contained  in  the  treaty  above  cited  between 
the  United  States  and  Guatemala. 

In  1854  a  remarkable  joint  declaration  was  issued  by  France 
and  England,  declaring  their  desire  to  render  the  results  of  the 
war  they  were  then  Sxut  to  enter  upon  with  Russia  as  little 
onerous  as  possible  to  neutral  Powers,  and  the  policy  pursued 
by  France  and  England  in  respect  of  contraband  was  followed  by 
Russia. 

Durinj^  the  Crimean  War  contraband  was  strictly  confined  hy 
the  principal  belligerents  to  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  The 
course  adopted  by  Russia  in  1854  was  pursued  by  her  during  her 
war  in  1877*  with  Turkey,  and  her  declaration  as  to  what  articles 
should  constitute  contraband  was  strictly  confined  to  arms,  military 
and  naval  equipment  and  munitions,  troops,  corre^ipondence  and 
despatches  of  the  enemy. 

By  a  proclamation  or  the  Senate  of  Lubeck  made  in  1854 : — ^ 

*•  Arms,  ordnance,  firearms,  and  munitions  of  war  of  every  description, 
gunpowder,  musket  and  cannon  balls,  rockets  and  percussion  caps  and 
aU  other  artidea  serving  for  war  purposes,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  lead,  are 
declared  contraband  of  wir." 

By  Article  V  of  an  ordinance  of  Sweden  promulgated  in  1S54,' 
the  following  are  declared  contraband  of  war ; — 

"  Cannons*  mortars,  all  kinds  of  anas,  bombs,  grenades,  balls,  flints, 

linstocks,  gunpowder,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  ciiircisses,  pikes,  belts,  cartoiich 
boxes,  saddles,  bridles,  and  all  other  manufactures  immediately  applicable 
to  warlike  purposes." 

By  an  ordinance  of  the  Government  of  Sweden  made  in  1855/ 
lead,  whether  raw  or  manulacttired»  was  included  among  artides 
of  contraband  of  war. 

By  the  Declaration  of  Paris  made  in  1856  by  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,*  it  was  de> 
dared: — 

(1)  **  La  course  est  et  demeuie  aboUe. 

(2)  **  Le  pavilion  neutre  coum  la  marciiandise  eanemie  k  I'exoeptioQ 
de  la  contrebande  de  guene. 

(3)  "  La  marchandise  neutre  h  Texception  de  contrebande  de  guerre 
a'est  pas  saisissable  sous  pavilion  ennemi. 

(4)  '*  Les  blocus  pour  etre  obligatoires  doivent  £tre  efTectifs,  c'est  k  dire 
maintenus  par  une  force  suffisante  pour  interdire  r^lement  Tacc^  du 
littoral  de  I'ennemL" 

'  /n/ra,  p.  43. 

'  State  Papers,  Vol.  XLV,  p.  ijyi. 

•  IM.,  VoL  XLVI,  p.  833. 

•  iWa,  VoL  LXVIIl,  p.  489. 

•  Smwer,  **  Reciwil  des  Tiait^s,"  Vol  II,  fim  seria,  p.  768. 
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A  treaty  made  at  Paris  between  Fiaaoe  and  Honduias  in 
i856>  (Aitide  XVIII)  frnwides 

"Dans  1e  cas  o&  Tun  des  deax  pays  aerait  en  guerre  evec  quelque 
autre  puissance,  les  citoyens  de  I'autre  pays  pourront  conttnuer  lenr 

commerce  avec  les  ^tats  belligerants  quels  qu'ils  soient.  except^  avec  les 
niles  ou  ports  qui  sernient  r^ellement  assicgt-s  ou  blocjues;.  II  est 
egalement  entendu  qu'oii  n'envisagera  comme  assiegees  ou  bloquees  que 
a  places  qni  se  tronveraient  attaqu^es  par  use  force  bellig^rante  capable 
d'emp^cher  les  neutres  d'entrer.  Bien  entendu  que  cette  libeit^  de 
commerce  et  de  nnvig'atinn  ne  s'ctend  pas  mix  articles  repute*;  contre- 
bande  de  guerre,  tels  que  bouches  et  armes  a  feu,  armes  blanches,  pro- 
jectiles, poudres,  salp^tre^  objets  d'equipements  miiitaires  et  gen^ralement 
toate  t^hst  d'ames  et  d'instruinents  de  fer,  ader,  cnlm  on  de  toute 
autre  matiire  expressdment  labriqu^  pour  faiie  la  guerre  par  terre  on 
parmer." 

A  treaty  between  France  and  Nicaragua  made  at  Pans  in 
in  1859  contains  identical  provisions.* 

By  a  proclamation  of  the  Queen  of  England  made  in  1861^  on 
the  occasion  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  it  is  declared: — 

"Par  les  prcsentes  nous  enjoignons  et  commandons  a  tous  nos  bien- 
atmes  sujets  d'observer  une  stricte  neutrality  durant  les  hostilites  pre- 
dtte  et  de  s'abstenir  de  violer  ou  enfieindre  soft  les  lois  et  les  statnts 
dn  royaume,  soit  le  droit  des  gens,  ou  que  par  li  ils  en  prendr^ent  la 
foponaabili^  k  leurs  risques  et  p^s." 

The  proclamation  ^oes  on  to  forbid  the  Queen's  subjects  from 
carrying  to  either  belhgerent 

"Officiers,  soldats,  d^p^ches,  armes,  munitions,  materiel  de  guerre  ou 
tout  autre  article  consider^  cnmme  contrebande  de  guerre  par  les  lois  et 

les  usages  des  nations  modernes.  ' 

In  the  American  Civil  War  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  declared  the  following  contraband : — * 

*Gold  and  riher  coin,  dwques  or  bills  of  exchange  for  money,  artleles 
of  food,  clothing,  and  material  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  rifle, 

pistol,  musket  and  cannon  balls  and  shells,  gunpowder  and  all  materials 
used  in  its  manufacture,  ammunition  and  munitions  and  implements  of 
war  of  every  description,  books  of  military  education,  saddles,  harness, 
and  trappings  for  flying  artillerv,  field  and  staff  officers  and  cavalry 
tioops,  hones,  gun  carriages^  timber  for  shipbuilding,  aU  kinds  of  naval 
stores,  engines,  boilers,  and  madhinety  for  boats,  locomotive  engines  and 
cars  for  railroads,  and  goods  and  commodities  which  might  be  useful  to 
the  oiemy  in  war." 

>  De  Clcrco,  Vol.  VII,  p.  la 

■  Samwer, Recoeil  de»  Tiait^s,"  Vol.  Ill,  part  2,  p.  185 

*  '^Archives  Diplomatiques,"  i86i,  V«L  II,    375.  (Trans.) 

*  State  Papers,  VoL  LI,  p.  198. 
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This  is  a  most  sweeping  list,  including-  in  absolute  terms  both 
naval  stores  and  provisions,  and  mentioning  (apparently  for  the 
first  time)  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery  for  boats,  locomotive 
engines  and  cars  for  railways  (but  not  rails  or  sleepers).  The 
final  inclusion  of  everything  which  "might  be  useful,"  whether 
Specially  useful  in  war  or  not,  is  undoubtedly  too  broad. 

In  1 86 1  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason,  envoys  from  the  Con- 
federate States  to  Great  Britain,  were  proceeding  for  the  purposes 
of  their  mission  bk  a  Brittsh-built  steamer,  and  when  on  the  high 
seas  the  steamer  was  stopped  by  a  war  vessel  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  was  boarded  by  an  armed  party  therefrom,  who 
forcibly  removed  the  two  envoys.  The  United  States^  by  a 
despatch  of  their  Foreigfn  Secretary  to  the  English  Government, 
insisted  that  these  persons  were  contraband  of  war ;  the  Briti^ 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  concluded  that  the  distinction 
of  the  persons  and  the  despatches  the^  carried  were  neutral,  and 
they  Quoted  Lord  Stowell's  observation:  "Goods  going  to  a 
neutral  port  cannot  come  under  the  description  of  contraband, 
all  goods  going  there  bein^r  equally  lawful.  The  rule  respecting 
contraband  as  I  have  always  understood  it,  is  that  articles  must 
be  taken  tn  delicto  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  voyage  to 
an  enemy's  port."' 

The  view  of  Great  Britain  as  to  the  true  doctrine  of  contraband 
is  contained  in  a  despatch  of  Earl  Russell  to  Lord  Lyons  in  1862.* 

"The  doctrine  of  contraband  has  its  whole  foundation  and  origin  in  the 
principle  which  is  nowhere  more  accurately  explained  than  in  the  following 
passage  of  Bynkershoek.  After  stating  in  general  terms  the  du^  of  im- 
partial neutrality :  '  £t  sane  id,  quod  ouxlo  dicebain»  non  tantum  ratio 
aocet,  sed  et  nsus,  inter  omnea  leie  gentes  acoeptus.  Q^amvis  eoim  libera 
sint  cum  amicorum  nostrorum  hostibus  cominercia  usu  tamen  placuit  ne 
alterutrum  his  rebus  juvemus  quibus  bell  urn  contra  amicos  nostros  in- 
stniatur  ct  foveatur.  Non  licet  igitur  alterutri  advehere  ea  quibus  in  bello 
gerendo  opus  habet ;  ut  sunt  tormenta,  arma,  et  quorum  prxcipuus  in  bello 
uwa,  nifites.  Optimo  jure  interdlctum  est  ne  quid  eorum  bostibus  sub- 
■unistramus;  quia  his  rebus  nos  ipfi  quodammodo  vidersauir  aoiids 
ncMbris  beUura  imre'"  (Quaest.  Jur.  PubLL L c 9), 

By  the  regulations  of  the  Prussian  Government,  made  in  1864/ 
but  not  formally  adopted  by  the  German  Empire,  the  following 
are  declared  contraband  of  war  : — 

"Cannons,  mortars,  every  kind  of  arms,  bomb?,  grenades,  btillets,  cap?, 
slow  matches,  gunpowder,  cuirasses,  war  equipment,  saddles,  bridles,  and 
io  general  all  objects  which  are  directly  of  use  in  war." 

>  The  Itnina,  3  Rob,  167. 

*  State  Papers,  Vol  LV,  p.  ^53. 

•  JM^  Vol  XCIV,  p.  1009. 
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TUs  m  a  notable  return  to  sober  doctrine  on  the  subject,  in 
mug  contrast  to  the  United  States  declaration  of  1861. 

By  a  proclamation  issued  in  1S64  by  the  Governor  of  Canada* 
the  foUowing  definition  of  oontraband  appears : — 

*Afiiis»  ammunitioa  and  gunpowder,  and  military  and  naval  stores, 
and  any  articles  which  our  uovemor  in  Council  shall  judge  capable  of 
being  converted  into  or  being  made  useful  Sn  increasing  the  quantity 
of  militaiy  or  naval  storeai" 

By  Article  XII  of  a  proclamation  by  Denmark,  made  atCopen* 
hagen  in  1864,'  contraband  is  defined  as  follows : — 

*Seront  regard^  comme  contrebuide  les  articles  qui  suivent,  savoir: 

Canons,  mortier?,  e^ping^oles,  toutes  esp^ces  d'arme?,  bomber,  grenades, 
balles  et  boulets,  capsules,  m^ches,  pouclre,  salpttre,  soufrc,  cuirasses, 
objets  d'armement  et  d  equipement  miiitaire,  selles  et  mors  ct  en  g<^n^ral 
teoi  les  objets  propres  &  €tre  employ^  dans  ta  guerre^  sauf  les  provisions 
des  articles  sus-mentlonn^s  necessaires  k  la  defense  du  navire  ou  de  son 
^uipage,  dans  !a  snppositioo  touteibis  que  oes  objets  aont  destine  pour 
no  port  enoemL" 

In  an  ordinance  of  Austria  made  in  1864'  Article  VII  declares 

contraband  as  follows  : — 

"Sont  declares  objets  de  contrebande  les  effets  ci-apr^s,  mais  seule- 
nicnt  quand  ils  sont  A  destination  de  ports  ennemis :  les  canons,  obusiers, 
picrriers,  armes  de  toute  espece,  bombes,  grenades,  boulets,  meches, 
capsules,  poudre.  salp^tre,  soufTre,  cuirasses,  objets  d'^uipemcnt,  sdles 
et  brides,  en  g^n^ral  tous  les  articles  pouvant  servir  immMiatement  aux 
uages  de  la  guerre,  k  I'exoeption  des  appcovisionnements  n^ceasaJres 
i  la  dtfenae  de  T^quipage  00  du  navice  et  appfoprids  k  cette  fin." 

A  treaty  made  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Hayti  in  1864'  contains  in  Articles  XX  and  XXI  the  same  pro- 
visions as  to  contraband  as  those  contained  in  the  treaties  between 
the  United  States,  Guatemala,  and  Peru  above  cited 

By  a  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
removing  restrictions  on  trade  in  certain  parts  of  the  Republic, 
eioept  in  artides  contraband  of  war,  made  at  Washington,  1865, 
contraband  of  war  was  defined  as  follows : — 

"  Arms,  ammunitioa,  all  aiticlaa  firoa  vihkh  aaunuoition  is  made,  and 
gray  uniforms  and  dotbea." 

By  a  dodaialion  in  1866  of  tbe  Spanish  Coomiander-in-Cbief, 

'  "Archives  DtplomAtiqiMi)'*  lfl64»  VoL  II,  p.  ttS. 

»  /M.,  1864,  Vol.  II,  p.  131. 
*  Jh'iL,  1866,  Vol.  I,  p.  5. 
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Chilian  coal  was  included  as  contraband  of  war,  whatever  might 
be  the  port  of  destination  or  ships  carrying  it : — 

"Article  III.  This  dedaratton,  confined  as  it  is  to  a  special  case  and 

peculiar  to  the  present  war,  is  not  intended  to  establish  any  precedent 
with  respect  to  the  general  principle  that  coal  should  not  be  considered 
contraband  of  war." 

a  decree  of  the  Peruvian  Government  in  i866»  coal  and 
provisions  were  declared  contraband  of  war  if  destined  for  the 
use  of  Spanish  ships  of  war. 

In  a  treaty  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Peru  made 
at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1874,^  Artide  XXI  provides : — 

"  The  following  artides  shall  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war,  the 
transport  of  whii£  and  the  trade  in  which  shall  be  prohibited  in  time  of 

war : — 

"(\)  Piece'^  of  artillery  in  all  classes  and  calibres,  the  carriage  and 
utensils  for  their  employment  and  projectiles,  powder,  bombs,  torpedoes, 
greek  lire,  congreve  rockets,  and  other  things  destined  for  artillery  and 
musketry. 

"(2)  Shiddfl^  helmets,  cuirasses,  coats  of  mail,  military  equipments, 
and  uniforms* 

"(3)  Cavalry  cartridges,  bdts,  and  horses  with  their  harness^ 
"  (4)  Steam  engines,  fuel  and  appliances  intended  for  the  use  of  vessels 
of  war,  and  in  general  every  kind  of  weapon  of  iron,  steel,  copper, 
bronze,  and  any  other  manufactured  materials  prq»ared  or  formed 
expressly  for  nUlitary  or  naval  hostilities. 

"(5)  Vktuala  destined  for  hostile  troops  or  fleets." 

Here,  not  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  but  in  the  most  formal 
manner,  the  subjective  feature  of  **  intention  "  is  brought  in  as  a 
factor  in  the  problem  of  ascertaining  whether  goods  are  contra- 
band or  not.  Naval  5;tores  (other  tnan  raw  materials)  and  pro- 
visions are  declared  contraband  sj(l>  modo.  Unlike  the  British 
rule,  which  provided  an  objective  test — destination  to  a  naval 
port — the  rule  of  the  treaty  above  makes  the  question  of  intention 
the  governing  criterion :  which  is  clearly  of  much  inferior  value 
as  a  protection  to  the  neutral. 

The  legislative  body  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  by  a  law 
passed  in  1876,^  declared  the  following  contraband  of  war: — 

"Guns,  rifles,  muskets,  and  cartridges  of  whatever  system,  revolvers, 
shots  and  caps  which  are  not  for  fowling  pieces." 

By  a  decree  of  the  Guatemala  Government*  during  the  war 

^  State  Papers,  Vol.  LXIX,  p.  701. 
■  md..  Vol.  LXVIII,  p,  663. 
•  Jfnd.,  VoL  LXVII,  p.  973 
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between  Guatemda  and  Salvador  the  following  articles  were 
declared  contraband  of  war: — 

•Arms  of  every  kind,  gunpowder  and  the  materials  us&d  for  its 
maoo&cttir^  munitions  of  war  and  mat^als  for  their  manufacture,  and 
soldiers' dotfaing." 

By  a  proclamation  made  at  Windsor  in  1877,^  British  subjects 
were  enjoined  not  to  carry  for  the  use  of  the  belhgerents  (Russia 
aod  Turkey) — 

"Officers,  sddiers,  despatches,  arms,  ammunition,  military  stores  or 

materials,  or  any  article  or  articles  considered  and  deemed  to  be  contr;\- 
band  of  war  according  to  the  law  or  modern  usage  of  nations,  on  the 
praalty  of  being  liable  to  hostile  capture." 

By  a  decree  of  the  Government  of  Russia  made  in  1877,*  during 
the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  following  provisions  as 
to  contraband  were  made : — 

"Article  VI.  Sont  r^put^  contrebonde  de  guerre  ks  objets  suivants 

"Les  armes  portative  et  d'artiUerie^  montte  ou  eo  piiees  dAichfes ; 
les  mtmitians  d^amws  k  ieu  teUes  que  projeetilea^  fusees  d'obus,  balles, 

amorces,  cartouches,  tubes  de  cartouches,  poudre,  salp^tre,  soufre;  le 
mattnel  et  les  munitions  de  pieces  explosibles  telles  que  mines,  torpilles, 
dynamite,  pyroniline  et  autres  substances  fulminantes;  ie  materiel  de 
Partilkrie,  du  g^nie  et  du  train,  tels  que  affuts,  caissons,  caisses  de 
cartoacfaes,  forges  de  campagne^  cantines,  pontons*  etc,  les  objets 
d'^uipement  et  d'habiUement  militajre,  tels  que  gibemes,  cartouchi^res, 
sacs,  cuirasses,  outils  de  sape.  tambours,  selles  et  harnais,  pieces  d'habiUe- 
ment militaire,  tentes  etc,  et  en  general  tous  les  objets  destin^  aux 
troupeij  de  terre  ou  de  mer." 

"Ces  objets,  lorsqu'ils  sont  trouv^  k  bord  de  navires  neutres  et  destine 
i  on  port  ennemi  peuvent  etie  saisis  et  conHsqu^s,  sauf  la  quantity  qui 

est  necessaire  au  navire  sur  lequel  est  op6r6t  la  saisie. 

"Article  VII.  Sont  assimih's  k  la  contrebandc  de  gfuerrc  Ic^  actcs 
suivants  interdits  aux  neutres:  le  transport  de  troupes  ennemis  celui  de 
d^ches  et  de  la  correspondance  de  I'ennemi,  la  fourniture  de  navires  de 
guerre  k  Tennemi" 

This  is  a  remarkable  document,  signalizing  a  complete  change 
of  front  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  formin?  a  new  departure 
in  the  theory  of  contraband  Passing  by  tne  particuIarizaLiori 
of  modern  explosives  and  weapons,  which  was  scarcely  to  be 
deprecated,  we  notice  that  it  includes  generally  *'tous  les  objets 
destines  aux  troupes."  This  is  really  (unless  ''destines"  means 
"specially  adapted  for")  to  bring  in  by  implication  the  doctrine 
oi  intention :  and  to  make  anything  confiscable  which  the  captor 

'  /dU,  Vol.  LXVIII,  p.863. 
>        VoL  LXVIII,  p.  924* 
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can  make  out  to  be  intended  ibr  the  service  of  like  bel%mnc 
forces*  without  regard  to  its  specnUy  agmssive  nature.  It  is 
apparent,  on  even  a  cursory  reading  of  Sie  old  lists,  that  they 
never  contemplated  any  audi  wide  scope  of  the  idea  of  contra- 
band. Camp-ketdes,  maps,  carts«  spades — to  give  only  a  few 
instances — are  quite  out  of  the  range  of  what  they  include.  The 
new  doctrine  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  United  States  treaties 
includino  uniforms.    The  old  lists  included  coats  of  mail  because 

o   

they  had  a  fighting  value.  The  United  States  began  to  include 
clothes  because  they  were  meant  for  soldiers. 

Here  Russia  still  refrains  from  expressly  including  horses. 

A  notification  was  issued  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  in 
1877,  during  the  Russo-Turkish  war,*  that  to  ships  clearing  from 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  coals  for  Port  Said  on  pro- 
duction of  shipping  documents  proving  that  the  coal  was  intended 
for  commercial  use,  certificates  of  protection  against  seizure  bv 
Russian  cruisers  would  be  issued  by  the  Russian  Consul-GeneraL 

In  a  prodamation  of  the  Government  of  Denmark,  made 
during  tne  Russo-Turkish  war  in  1S77,'  in  addition  to  articles 
decku^  contraband  by  the  Oidinance  of  tSo$^*  Article  VII 
declares  that — 

**  All  such  manufactured  articles  as  could  be  directly  used  in  warfare" 

shall  be  contraband. 

By  a  proclamation  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  made  in  18S2,* 
during  the  rebellion  m  that  country,  the  importation  of  munitions 
of  war  and  coal  was  forbidden  on  the  littoral  of  the  seat  of  war. 

In  1885,  during  the  course  of  a.  war  between  France  and 
China,  the  French  Government  intimated  their  intention  to  treat 
rice  destined  for  Chinese  ports  to  the  north  of  Canton  as  con- 
traband of  war.  Lord  Granville,  in  a  letter'  to  the  French 
Ambassador  of  27  February,  1885,  has  stated  his  views  upon 
that  intention : — 

"  I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you  that  H.M.*s  Government  feel  com- 
pelled to  take  exception  to  the  proposed  measure,  as  they  cannot  admit 
that,  consistenfly  with  the  law  and  practice  of  nations  and  with  the  rights 
of  neutrals,  provisions  in  general  can  be  treated  as  contraband  of  vrar. 

Her  Majesty  s  Government  do  not  contest  that  under  particular  circum- 
stances provisions  may  acquire  that  character,  as,  for  instance,  if  they 
should  be  consigned  direct  to  the  fleet  of  a  bdiigerent  or  to  a  port  where 
such  fleet  may  be  lying,  and  facts  should  exist  raising  the  presumption  that 

'  State  Papers,  VoL  LXVIII,p^  ^^Ok 

»  md.,  Vol  LXVIII,  p.  614. 

»  I^'d.,  Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  305,  and  supra^  p.  43, 

*  /h'd.,  Vol.  LXXIV.p.  J77, 

•  /Hd^  Vol  LXXVI,  p.  43^* 
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tkejr  Me  about  to  be  employed  in  victualling  the  fleet  of  the  enemy. 

lo  such  case  it  is  not  denied  that  the  bf^Uigcrent  would  be  entitled  to 
9eize  the  provisions  as  contraband  of  war  on  the  ground  that  th^  would 
enable  warlike  operations  to  be  carried  on. 

'But  H.M's  Government  cannot  admit  that  if  such  proviaioa  were 
coosigBed  to  the  port  <tt  a  bdltfaieat  (even  though  it  should  be  a 
port  of  naval  eqt^Mneat)  ^hey  could  thombre  be  neeeeaerily  legerded 

as  contraband  of  war. 

"In  the  view  of  H.M.'s  Government,  Ae  test  appears  to  be  whether 
tbo'e  are  circumstances  relative  to  any  particular  cargo  or  its  destination 
t9  displace  the  presumption  that  articles  of  this  kind  are  faitended  for 
the  ordinaiy  use  of  life,  and  to  show,  priina  &cie  at  all  events,  that  they 
«e  destined  Ibr  military  use," 

In  reply  to  the  above  despatch,  the  French  Ambassador  quoted 
a  itatement  of  Att-Geo.  (Collier)  in  tlie  House  of  Commons 
tQ  the  eflbct  lliat  contraband  might  be  classified  as  foJIows: 
(i)  Aitides  that  serve  direodv  for  the  purposes  of  war,  such  as 
arms  and  munition.  {2)  Articles  that  may  serve  tmfirectly  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  namely,  in  prdonging  hostilities,  such  as  pro- 
visions; and  roundly  asserted  oie  doctrine  that  it  is  for  belligerents 
ID  decide  what  Is  and  what  is  not  contraband  of  war.  He  ^ds : — 

*'L1mport8fice  du  tit  dans  Tallmentatkm  des  populations  et  des  armte 
CMnnises  ne  permettait  pas  i  ana  GkmvensenMBt  d'en  autoriser  le  trans* 

port  dans  le  Nord  de  la  Chine  sous  peine  de  se  priver  d'un  des  proc^d^s 
du  coercition  les  plus  puissants  qui  soient  h  sa  disposition  .  .  .  et  il  a 
pens^  qu'en  I'^tat  du  droit  des  gens  sur  la  mati^re,  rien  ne  lui  interdi- 
satt  d'arriver  au  double  but  qu'il  poursuit ;  mettre  le  plus  tdt  possible 
renoemi  dans  rimpossibilit^  de  cootinuer  la  lutte  et  menager  autant  que 
posiible  llnterfit  des  neutres  en  d^darant  que  le  riz  serait  traits  par  la 
Fiance  comme  un  article  de  contrebande  dc  guerre." 

The  reply  of  Lord  Granville  to  this  despatch  stated  that  the 
British  Government 

'do  not  contest  the  general  correctness  of  the  view  taken  by  the 
Go¥emment  of  the  Republic  to  the  effect  that  it  is  for  the  Frize 
Gowt  to  decide,  in  the  Inrst  fnstanoe,  on  the  legality  of  ttut  selcnre,  but 
uqr  sndi  decision  to  be  binding  on  neutral  Gkivemments  must  be  in 

accordance  with  the  rules  and  principles  of  international  law;  but  H.M.'s 
Gownment  feel  themselves  bound  to  reserve  their  rights  by  protesting 
at  once  against  the  doctrine  that  it  is  for  the  belligerent  to  decide  what 
it  and  w^t  is  not  contraband  of  war  regardless  3  the  weU^establiahed 
tiglrts  of  neutrak." 

He  goes  on  to  advert  to  a  further  contention  of  the  French 
Government  that  this  rice  was  intended  to  be  applied  as  a 
tribute  or  subsidy  to  the  Court  of  Pekin,  and  was  therefore  liable 
to  seizure  as  contraband,  and  proceeds  : — 

"  I  think  it  right  to  observe,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misapprehension. 
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that  the  seizure  of  such  shipments  under  a  neutral  flag  would  be  incoii- 
sistent  with  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  which  provides  that  the  neutral  fla^ 
covers  enemy's  goods  except  contraband  of  war,  and  that  H.M.'s  Govern- 
ment adhere  in  all  respects  to  the  views  expressed  in  my  Note  of  the 
27th  February  last,  protesting  against  rice  being  treated  genenlly  as 
contraband  of  war,  and  that  Uiey  will  not  consider  themsdves  bound  by 
the  decision  of  any  Prise  Court  which  should  ufdiold  a  contrary  OfMnJon," 

In-  a  decree  of  the  Go%'eniment  of  Spain  made  in  1 898*  the 
following  were  declared  contraband  of  war : — 

''Cannons,  machine  guns,  mortars,  guns,  all  kinds  of  arms  and  fire- 
arms, bullets,  bombs,  grenades,  fuses,  cartridges,  matches,  powder,  sulphur, 

saltpetre,  dynamite,  and  every  kind  of  explosive,  article*;  of  equipment, 
like  untform,  straps,  saddles,  and  artillery  and  cavalry  harnes*^,  engines 
for  ships  and  their  accessories,  shafts,  screws,  boilers,  and  other  articles 
used  in  the  construction,  repair,  and  arming  of  warships,  and,  in  general, 
all  warlike  instruments,  utensils,  tools,  and  other  articles,  and  wiiatever 
may  hereafter  be  determined  to  be  contraband." 

By  the  instructions  of  the  Admiralty  Council  of  Russia,  issued 
September,  1900,^  the  following  articles  are  declared  contraband 
of  war : — 

"(0)  AH  kinds  of  arms*  snail  arms,  aad  guns,  both  put  together  mod 

in  parts. 

"(6)  Articles  and  stores  required  for  shooting  with  firearms,  such  as 
projectiles  for  guns,  fuses  for  projectiles,  bullets,  caps,  cartridges,  cart* 

ridge  cases,  powder,  nitre,  sulphur. 

Objects  or  substances  used  for  causing  explosions,  sudi  as 
torpeaoes  and  mines,  dynamite,  pyroxyline*  and  other  explosive  com- 
pounds. 

"(d)  Articles  belonging  to  artillery,  engineer,  and  army  train,  such 
as  gun  carriages,  mountings,  cartridge  and  ammunition  chests  or  packs, 
field  smithies,  field  kitchens,  instrument  carts,  pontoons,  bridge  trestles, 
train  harness,  etc 

"  (e)  Aftides  of  army  equipment  and  dotfaing,  such  as  wallets,  cait- 
tidge  boxes,  haversaclu,  bandoliers^  cuirasses,  entrenching  tools,  dnima^ 
cooking  kettles,  sacklles»  horses*  harness,  finished  articles  of  uniform, 

tents,  etc 

*U /)  Sea-going  vessels  bound  for  an  enemy's  port,  even  under  a 
neutral  merchant  flag,  if  from  the  construction  of  their  hulls,  their 
internal  arrangements,  and  oUier  evidences,  it  is  dear  ihey  are  eon^ 
stnicted  for  warlike  purposes,  and  are  going  to  the  enemy's  port  for  sale 

or  delivery  to  the  enemy. 

"(^)  In  general,  all  other  articles  directly  intended  for  war  on  land 
or  sea,  if  th^  are  being  conveyed  on  behalf  of,  or  are  destined  for,  the 
enemy. 

'  State  Papers,  Vol.  XC,  p.  15^ 

'  See  "  Reeulatioiis  in  regard  ti>  Naval  Prizes,"  issued  by  the  Printiag  DqMrtmettt  of 
the  Russian  Ministry  of  Marine,  1901 ;  iM^,  Vol.  XCIV,  896. 
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"Bjr  the  expression  'destined  for  tlie  enemy'  is  understood  conveying 
to  his  fleet,  to  one  of  his  pofts,  or  even  to  a  neutral  port,  if  the  latter 

is  shown  by  clear  and  indisputable  evidence  to  be  simply  an  intermediate 
station  on  the  way  to  the  enemy,  the  latter  being  r^Uy  the  ultimate 
desunadon. 

"The  following  acts  are  considered  to  be  on  ^  same  footing  as 
oontrsband  of  war,  with  the  same  consequences  for  a  neutral  vessa  or 

cargo : — 

"(i)  The  transport  of  eoemjr's  troops,  military  detachments,  and 

individual  soldiers ;  and 

"(2)  The  conveyance  of  enemy's  despatches,  i.e.  business  correspond- 
ence between  enemy's  chiefs  and  their  agents  who  are  on  a  ship  ur  on 
territory  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  tise  enemy.** 

By  a  notification  published  at  Tokio  10  February,  1904,^  the 
Japanese  Govemmeiit  declared  the  following  oMitraband  of  war. 
The  list  of  contraband  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  class 
being  absolutely  contraband ;  the  second  class  conditionally  con- 
traband:— 

"  First  dass.   Military  weapons*  ammunition,  caeplosives,  and  materials, 

including  lead,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  etc.,  and  machinery  for  making  them ; 
uniforms,  naval  and  military,  military  accoutrements,  armour-plated 
machinery  and  materials  for  construction  or  equipment  of  ships  of  war, 
and  all  other  goods  which,  though  not  coming  under  this  list,  are  intended 
soldy  for  use  in  war.  Above-mentioned  articles  will  be  regarded  as 
contraband  of  war  when  passing  through  or  d«Btlned  for  enemy  s  use. 

"Second  class.  Provisions,  drinks,  horses,  harness,  fodder,  vehicles, 
coal,  timber,  coins,  gold  and  silver  bullion,  and  materials  for  construction 
of  telegraphs,  telrahones,  railways.  Above-mentioned  articles  will  be 
scalded  as  oontranand  of  war  when  destined  for  enem/s  army  or  navy, 
or  in  sach  cases  where*  being  goods  arriving  at  enemy's  territofy»  there 
is  rmson  to  believe  th^  are  intended  for  use  of  enemy  s  army  or  navy.** 

The  following  order  as  to  contraband  of  war  was  issued  by 
the  Russian  Government  in  February,  1904,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Japanese  war : — * 

"  The  following  articles  are  deemed  to  be  contraband  of  war 

"  (!)  Small  arms  of  every  kind,  and  guns  mounted  or  in  sections,  as 

well  as  arrnour  plates. 

"(2)  Ammunition  for  firearms,  such  as  projectiles,  shell  fuses,  bullets, 
priming,  cartridges,  cartridge  cases,  powder,  saltpetre,  sulphur. 

"(3)  Explosives  and  materials  for  causing  explosions,  such  as 
torpedoes,  dynamite,  pyroxyline,  various  explosive  substances,  wire 
cooductors,  and  everything  used  to  explode  mines  and  torpedoes. 

"(4)  Artillery,  engineering  and  camp  equipment,  such  as  gun  carriages, 
ammunition  waggons,  boxes  or  packages  of  cartridges,  field  kitdiens 

^  "Londoa  Gstette,"  19  February,  1904. 
*  JHJit  II  March,  1904. 
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and  forges,  instrument  waggons,  pontoons,  bridge  trestles,  barbed  wire* 
Iwmess,  etc. 

*'(5)  Articles  of  military  equipmeat  aiid  dotliltig,  iocli  as  bamloHeiB, 
eartiidfie  boxes,  knapsacks,  straps,  cuirasses,  entrencUkis  Hools^  dtttms, 
pots  and  pan9i  saddles,  harness,  completed  parts  of  miutarj  iiiiiforai% 

tents,  etc. 

"(6)  Vessels  bound  for  an  enemy's  port,  even  if  under  a  neutral  com- 
mercial flag,  if  it  is  apparent  from  their  construction,  interior  fittings,  and 

odier  ImlicatkMis,  tiiat  ttney  have  been  built  Ibr  warlike  purposes,  and  are 
proceeding  to  an  enemy's  port  in  order  to  be  sold  or  handed  over  lo  the 

enemy. 

"(7)  Boilers  and  eveiy  kfaid  of  naval  macUneiyi  monnted  or  on- 

mounted. 

"  (8)  Every  kind  of  fud,  such  as  coal,  naphtha,  alcohol,  and  other  similar 
materials. 

"(9)  Aftides  end  materials  for  the  histallatioa  of  telegraphs,  tele> 
phones,  or  for  the  oonstmction  of  railroads. 

"(id)  Generally,  everything  intended  for  warfare  by  sea  or  land,  as 

well  rice,  provisions,  and  horses,  beasts  of  burthen  and  others  which 
may  be  used  (or  a  warlike  purpose  if  they  are  transported  for  the  account 
of,  or  are  destined  for,  the  enemy." 

In  the  March  following  this  order  iastructtoas  were  issued  to 
commaunders  of  wanhips  for  the  indusioa  in  artides  oontnfaaod 

of— 

"  All  kinds  of  grain,  fish,  fish  products,  beans,  bean  oil,  and  oil  cakes. 
To  list  of  remaining  articles  intended  for  war  are  added  machinery  and 
parts  thereof  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  cannons,  small  arms,  and 
projectiles.*** 

On  the  ^  April,  1904,  the  Russian  Government  issued  an 
order  including  raw  cotton  in  the  list  of  articles  declared  contra* 
band  of  war.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  not  even  a  requirement  that 
the  articles  susceptible  of  a  possible  warlike  use  should  be  proved 
to  be  intended  for  the  belligerent  army  or  navy.  The  words 
seem  simply  to  require  a  transport  "pour  le  compte  ou  k  destina- 
tion de  rennemi."*  They  do  not  af^ear  to  impiy  that  they  must 
be  shipped  on  account  of,  or  be  destmed  for,  the  enemy  Cfovem- 
ment  But  the  Supreme  Tribunal  at  St.  Petersburg  (vide  the 
"Calchas,"  m/ra,  p.  87)  Informs  us,  what  we  shooM  not  odier- 
wise  have  suspected,  that  "MMMf "  means  the  enemy  Govern- 
ment, contractors,  army,  navy,  fortresses  or  naval  harbours,  and 
not  for  private  individuals."  So  interpreted,  the  code  supplies 
rather  a  good  rule  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  contraband 

>  **  London  Gazette,"  22  Mardi,  1904-  (Telegraphic  fttimnary.) 

■  See  *•  London  Gazette,"  31  May,  1904. 

'  Clunet,   Journ.  de  Droit  Int  Priv^*  VoL  XXXI,  p.  478.   A  different  version  {auL, 
VoL  XXXII,  p.  479)  says,  **ai»  fm  «v  i P^f^ de  I'enoaal' 
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chaiacter  of  prima  faoe  innooeot  goods — a  rule  perfectly  con- 
fljslHit  with  the  old  jMrinctpIes  of  maritime  iaw»  whidi  would  have 
ooqdemoed  goods  so  ooosttfned  as  enemy  property.  In  such 
cases,  as  the  Court  correctfy  remark,  the  onus  of  proof  lies  on 

the  claimant  to  show  the  nature  of  the  ownership. 

If  snch  a  rule  be  adopted,  it  minimizes  very  much  the  import- 
ance of  the  controversy  as  to  the  true  test  of  "occasional" 

contraband. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  on  these  principles  the 
Russian  Court  went  a  great  deal  too  far  in  ordering  the  con- 
demnation of  the  cotton  on  board  the  "Calchas."  The  sole 
suggestion  of  a  governmental  interest  in  the  property  was  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  cotton  was  going  to  Kobe,  and  that  there 
was  a  military  arsenal  at  Osaka.  This  was  scarcely  a  case  for 
oondemaation,  or  even  of  sudi  definite  suspicion  as  to  warrant 
calling  on  the  claimants  for  further  proof.  Further  proof  seems 
to  have  been  allowed  and  none  tendered.  But  it  ^ould  not  have 
been  required.*  Other  part  of  the  cargo  consisted  of  log8»  and 
was  confiscated  imder  the  sweeping  words  "articles  and  materials 
for  the  installation  of  telegraphs,  telephones,  or  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads."*  It  is  absurd  to  treat  rough  logs  as 
being  necessarily  materials  for  telegraph  or  railway  plant  Our 
Admiralty  Court  never  condemned  rough  timber,  even  when 
it  was  pretty  clear  that  it  would  be  used  for  shipbuilding. 

The  table  on  pp.  54,  55  sets  out  the  attitude  manifested  in  their 
treaties  by  the  prinapal  maritime  Powers  in  relation  to  the  con- 
troversial point  as  to  whether  horses,  money,  ships,  naval  stores, 
provisions,  and  troops  were  to  be  regarded  as  contraband.  With 

Xd  to  horses,  though  in  some  few  treaties  they  are  not  specifi- 
mentioned,  the  uniform  practice  of  the  principal  Powers 
other  than  Russia — which,  however,  on  the  outbreak  oi  hostilities 
with  Japan  in  1904  for  the  first  time  included  them  in  the  list 
of  artiaes  contraband— from  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  down  to  the  present  time,  has  been  to  classify  them  as 
oootraband. 

We  find  that  during  the  seventeenth  century  money  or  bullion 
was,  in  four  treaties  to  which  Great  Britain  was  a  party,  declared 
contraband,  and  in  two  expressly  excluded.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  never  expressly  included  in  any  of  her  treaties, 
and  in  two,  with  France,  it  was  expressly  excluded.  In  the  nine* 
leenth  century,  vir.  in  a  treaty  with  Sweden,  and  again  in  1861 
in  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  it  was  expressly  included,  and 
ifl  all  other  treaties  to  which  she  was  a  party,  not  mentioned. 

^  See  on  ilie  case  finther,  p.  87,  infra, 
*  Art  IX,  suftu, 
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France  in  her  treaties  has  never  included  bullion  or  money  as 
contraband ;  but  in  four  treaties,  three  of  which  were  with  Great 
Britain  and  one  with  the  United  States,  money  was  expressly 
excluded.  Of  the  other  Powers*  Sweden  three  times  in  treaties 
with  Great  Britain,  Spain  once  in  1604,  and  Holland  once  in 
1654,  expressly  included  money.  In  the  treaties  of  Other  countries 
we  find  no  meniion  of  money  or  bullion. 

Subject  to  the  following  exceptions,  the  practice  of  all  nations 
seems  to  have  been  to  exclude  ships  from  the  category  of  contra- 
band within  their  treaties.  The  noticeable  exceptions  were  in  the 
seventeenth  century  in  the  case  of  two  treaties  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  and  three  treaties  between  Great  Britain 
and  Sweden.  In  a  treaty  made  in  1803  between  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden  ships  are  expressly  mentioned  as  being  contraband. 

In  1625,  Great  Britain  in  a  treaty  with  Holland  expressly 
included  naval  stores;  but  from  that  date  until  1805  they  were 
never  included  in  her  treaties  as  contraband.  However,  in  the 
following  treaties  made  by  her,  vis.  that  of  1S05  with  the  United 
States*  of  1809  with  Portugal,  and  of  1827  with  Brazil  naval 
stores  are  expressly  included  as  contraband ;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  in  treaties  of  1674  with  Holland,  and  1677  with  France, 


to  have  expressly  included  them  a§  contraband,  viz.  in  that  of 
1655  with  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  in  1742  with  Denmark. 
France  has,  save  on  two  occasions,  viz.  in  1655  and  t;42,  cun- 
sistently  excluded  naval  stores  from  the  category  in  contraband. 
The  United  States  of  America  has,  on  two  occasions  at  least, 
included  them,  viz.  in  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1806,  and 
by  proclamation  in  1861.  Russia,  in  1877  and  1904,  declared 
naval  stores  to  be  contraband,  but  her  treaties  from  the  eighteenth 
century  onward  contain  no  mention  thereof. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  seventeeth  century  Great  Britain, 
Spain,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  by  their  treaties,  expressly  included 
provisions  in  the  category  of  contraband  From  that  time 
onward  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  they 
expressly  excluded  them,  and  thenceforward  no  mention  of 
provisions  appears  in  any  of  their  treaties,  save  in  one  with  the 
United  States  in  1861,  where  they  are  expressly  included.  None 
other  of  the  maritime  Powers  ever  included  provisions  as  contra- 
band in  their  treaties. 

In  the  treaties  of  the  seventeenth  century  troops  are  generally 
expressly  included  as  of  the  nature  of  contraband  ;  but  after  that 
period,  save  in  the  solitary  case  of  a  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden  in  1803,  where  they  are  expressly  included, 
no  mention  of  troops  is  made. 


France  in  only  two  treaties  appears 
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A  review  of  die  treaties  between  the  principal  maritime  Powers 
demonstrates  a  general  tendency  towaras  the  limitation  of  con* 
tnband  to  articles  essentially  intended  for  military  and  naval 
purposes,  and  establishes  that  the  treaty  policy  of  France  and 
Russia,  with  occasional  aberrations^  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  confining  QOntraband  within  the  narrowest  possible  limita 
Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  has  almost  uniformly — in  con- 
sequence, doubtless,  of  her  oreat  naval  power— shown  a  marked 
inclination  to  widen  the  ambit  of  contraband  and  extend  it  to 
articles  ancipitis  usus ;  but  it  would  not  be  proper  to  regard  the 
treaties  into  which  she  entered  as  indicatino^  her  general  policy 
in  relation  to  contraband:  her  treaties  in  no  small  degree  reflected 
the  policy  which  it  was  her  interest  to  pursue  in  relation  to  the 
countries  with  which  she  from  time  to  time  made  them. 

It  is  usual  for  belligerents  on  the  commencement  of  war  to 
indicate  the  goods  which  they  propose  to  regard  as  contraband 
either  absolute  or  conditionsu.  Here  again  the  circumstances 
of  each  war  constitute,  within  limitations,  the  deciding  factor 
as  to  what  the  belligerent  elects  to  treat  as  contraband.  In  186 1 
the  United  States,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  the  Confederate 
States,  specified  hoises,  money,  naval  stores,  provisions,  and 
troops  as  absolute  contraband.  On  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain, 
during  the  past  hundred  years,  has  avoided  committing  herself 
to  any  full  definition  as  to  what  things  she  will  regard  as  contra- 
band.  Nevertheless,  in  1904,  when  Russia  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  war  with  Japan  included  coal  among  articles  of 
absolute  contraband,  Great  Britain  vigorously  protested,  and  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  in  a  letter  to  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  thus  expressed  the  views  of  the  British 
Government  as  to  the  attitude  of  Russia  in  respect  of  her  classi- 
fication of  contraband,  more  especially  in  relation  to  coal  and 
cotton.  Referring  to  Articles  VI  and  VII  of  the  Russian  Order 
of  28  February,  1904,  as  to  contraband,  he  observes;— 

"  On  the  1 8th  March  the  Russian  Government  published  instructions 
to  the  commanders  of  their  warships,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
additions  had  been  made  to  paragraph  lo  of  Article  VI,  so  as  to  include, 
under  the  head  of  provisions,  forage,  all  kinds  of  grain,  fish,  fish  products, 
beans,  bean  oil,  and  oil  calces,  and  to  the  list  of  remaining  articles  for  use 
in  war  were  added  machinery  and  parts  thereof  intended  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cannons,  '^mall  arms,  and  projectiles.  A  Notice  to  this  effect 
was  published  in  the  'London  Gazette'  of  the  22nd  March,  of  which 
a  copy  is  enclosed. 

"On  the  9th  May  following,  His  Majesty's  Charg^  d'Affaires  at 
St  Petersburg  reported  by  telegraph  that  cotton  had  been  added  to  the 
list  of  articles  declared  to  be  contraband.  As  this  was  the  first  occasion, 
so  £u  as  Lord  I^sdowne  was  aware^  ttiat  this  article  had  been  so 
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described,  inquiries  were  at  once  instituted  at  St  Petersbufgh,  as  a  tesiilt 

of  which  it  transpired  that  the  declaration  applied  only  to  raw  cotton 
'suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives,'  and  not  to  cotton  yarns 
or  tissues.  Notices  relating  to  this  Order  were  duly  published  in  the 
'London  Gazettes'  of  the  loth  and  31st  May  last  (see  copies  enclosed). 

"  Now»  althoi^  a  very  large  majority  of  the  articles  enumerated  In 
the  ten  paragraphs  of  Rnle  6  are  unquestionably  such  as  would  be 
s^enerally  admitted  to  have  nn  absolutclv  contraband  character,  the  list 
included  other  articles,  notably  coal,  naphtha,  alcohol,  rice,  provisions, 
horses  and  beasts  of  burden,  which  are  susceptible  of  use  for  peaceful 
as  well  as  warlike  purposes,  and  cotton  falls  under  tlw  same  category. 
Inquiries  were  therefore  at  once  instituted  at  St  Fetersbuigli,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  order  implied  that  these  artfeles  were  all  regarded 
as  unconditionally  contraband. 

"The  Russian  Government  replied  that  this  was  the  case,  and  His 
Majesty's  Government  thereupon  expressed  their  great  suipribc  and 
oonoem  at  this  announcement  They  did  not  contest  that,  in  particular 
circumstances,  provisions  might  acquire  a  contraband  character,  as,  for 
instance,  if  they  should  be  consig^ned  direct  to  the  army  or  fleet  of  a 
belligerent,  or  to  a  port  where  such  fleet  might  be  lying,  or  if  facts  should 
exist  which  raised  the  presumption  that  they  were  to  be  employed  in 
vktualUng  die  fleet  of  the  enemy.  In  such  case%  ft  was  not  dented  that 
the  belligerent  wouU  be  entitled  to  seize  provisions  as  contraband,  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  afford  material  assistance  towards  the  carr>''ing 
on  of  warlike  operations.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  real  test  appeared 
to  be  whether  there  were  circumstances  relating  to  any  particular  cargo 
to  show  that  it  was  destined  for  military  or  naval  uses ;  but  that  to  treat 
such  articles  as  unconditionally  contraband,  was  a  step  which  His 
Majesty's  Government  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  law  and  practice 
of  nations.  They  further  stated  that  they  would  not  consider  them- 
selves bound  to  recognize  as  valid  any  decisions  inconsistent  with  these 
principles,  or  otherwise  not  in  conformity  with  the  recognized  principles 
of  international  law,  which  might  be  given  by  the  Russian  Prise  Courts. 
It  will  doubtless  be  within  the  recollection  of  your  Chamber  that  this 
statement  was  publicly  reiterated  both  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  iiouse  of  Commons  on 
nth  August  last 

'*  It  is  Tptoptr,  however,  to  observe  that  a  decision  of  a  Prize  Court 
must  he  understood  to  mean,  not  merely  the  decision  of  a  Court  of  First 
Instance,  such  as  those  established  at  Vladivostock,  Libau,  and  elsewhere^ 

but  that  of  the  Supreme  Admiralty  Council  at  St.  Petersburgh,  to  which 
appeal  lies  from  the  inferior  Courts,  just  as,  in  this  country,  appeal  lies 
from  the  finding  of  a  Vice- Admiralty  Court  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Conndl,  and  the  usual  legal  remedies  should  as  a  rule  be 
exhausted  bcfi>fe  difilomatic  intervention  can  pioperiy  be  invoked. 

"  Witii  regard  to  the  question  of  coal  and  the  other  articles  of  fiiel 
enumerated  in  paragraph  8  of  Rule  6,  His  Majesty's  Government  repre- 
sented that  the  treatment  of  this  article  by  Russia  as  unconditionally 
contraband  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  declaration  made  by  the 
Russian  Plenipotentiary  at  the  West  Afirican  Conference  held  at  Berlin 
in  1884,  who  stated  that  his  instructions  were  peremptory,  and  that  his 
Government  refused  cat^rically  to  consent  to  any  Treaty,  Convention, 
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or  Deckratiun  of  any  kind  which  wQuid  imply  the  recognition  of  coal  as 
cMrtrabond  of  war.  His  Majesty's  Government  ecoordingly  urged  that, 
like  food-stuffs,  coal  should  only  be  regarded  as  contraband  when  it  was 

c!early  intended  for  w^e  by  the  military  or  naval  force?  of  the  enemy, 
and  not  merely  because  it  was  consigned  for  innocent  or  commercial 
purposes  to  private  traders  in  the  enemy  country. 

"His  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  St  Fetcrsburgh  has  also  urged  upon 
the  Russian  Government  tlie  unfairness  of  treating  raw  cotton  as  na- 
conditionally  contraband.  He  has  pointed  out  that  the  quantiQr  of  tills 
article  which  might  be  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives  wou!d 
be  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  the  bulk  of  raw  cotton  exported  from 
India  and  elsewhere  to  lapan  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  that  to  treat 
barmless  cargoes  of  tills  fatter  descriptioii  as  unconditionally  contraband 
would  amount  to  subjecting  a  branch  of  innocent  commerce,  which  is 
specially  important  in  the  Far  East,  to  a  most  unwarrantable  inter* 
fcrence. 

"The  Russian  Government  have  met  all  these  representations,  as  well 
as  others  which  His  Majesty's  Government  and  that  of  the  United 
States  Iiave  thought  proper  to  address  to  them,  in  a  condliatoiy  manner, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  that  they  should  have  conceded  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  for  which  His  Majesty's  Government  have  contended, 
viz.  that  rice  nnd  provisions,  mentioned  in  paragraph  lo  of  Rule  6,  as 
well  as  articles  not  enumerated  in  paragraphs  i  to  9,  but  which  may 
be  put  to  warlike  use,  will  hencefortii  be  regarded  only  as  conditionally 
contraband,  according  to  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  The 
onus  of  proof  in  such  cases  would  lie  with  the  captor,  but  it  would 
obviously  be  in  the  interests  of  the  owner  to  be  prepared  with  evidence 
sufficient  to  displace  any  prima  facie  case  which  might  be  made  acfainst 
them.  It  is  understood  that  Russian  Naval  commanders  have  been 
leoentiy  furnished  with  supplementary  instructions,  which  His  Majesty's 
Government  have  every  reason  to  believe  will  be  interpreted  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  and  will  result  in  their  exercising  their  belligerents'  rights  for  the 
future  in  a  less  rigorous  and  vexatious  manner." 

In  the  predse  words^  used  1:^  Lord  Granville  in  1885,  his 
successor  of  1905  says  that  '*H.M.  Government  did  not  contest 
diat,  in  particular  drcumstances^  provisions  miffht  acquire  a 
contraband  chamct^,  as»  for  instance,  if  they  should  be  con- 
signed  direct  to  the  [army  or]  fleet  of  a  belligerent,  or  to  a  port 
where  such  fleet  may  be  lying."  *  But  whereas  the  Foreign 
Secretary  of  1885  qualified  this,  by  adding  the  words  **aml  facts 
should  exist  causing  the  presumption  that  they  were  about  to 
be  employed  in  victualling  the  fleet  of  the  enemy,"  the  Foreign 
Secretary  of  1905  boldly  changes  *^  and"  into  or*'  and  thereby 
admits  that  it  does  not  matter  where  the  p^oods  are  consigned 
if  there  is  any  ground  for  thinicing  that  they  ^ire  about  to  be 
employed  as  naval  victuals.  Lord  Granville  certainly  went  on  to 
say  that  the  test  of  the  contraband  character  of  provisions  was 

»  p.  44. 
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whether  there  existed  circumstances  sufficient  to  rebut,  in  a 
particular  case,  the  presumption  of  innocence.  But  that  he 
contemplated  very  extraordinary  circumstances  indeed,  is  plain 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  actual 
destination  for  a  port  of  naval  equipment  was,  of  itself,  enough. 

One  may  ask  whether  the  opinion  of  the  older  statesman  was 
not  the  more  satisfactory. 

The  following  analysis  of  diplomatic  documents  may  prove 
convenient : — 


Hones.  Mon«y. 


Shipi. 


tl79ii   Lateran  Council 
1604.   Britain,  Spain,  Burgundy  < 
1614.  Sweden,  Holland  (alliance) 
14^5.   Britain       „  „ 

France       „  •      «  x 

Uritain,  PorlU),'al  (reco;,'ni'vion)  • 
Spain,  Hanseatic  League  •  — 
Fiance,  Holland  -  -  x 
Spain,  Hanseatic  League  -  — 
i65o(?) Spain,  Holland  •  •  x 
1654.  Britain,  Sweden 
1656.  „ 

1661.         n  H  n 

Britain,  Holland 
France,  Hanseatic  League 
„  Britain 
„  Spain 
Portugal,  Holland 
France,  Holland      -      -  x 
Britain,  Spain         .      .  x 
„      Holland      •      -  x 
„  Denmark 

„     Holland  X 
„     France       -      •  x 
Holland     „  -      •  X 

France  (ordinance)  X 
Britain,  Algiers  — 
Denmark,  Holland  x 
Fiance,  Britain      •     «  x 


(Timber) 


X 

X 


1640. 

1642. 
1642. 
1646. 

1647 


1654. 
1655. 
1655. 
1659. 

I66I. 
1662. 
1667. 

1668. 

1670. 

1674. 
1677. 
1678. 
I68I. 

1682. 
1701. 

1713. 


[BuUion?]  X 


lions. 

« 

X 
X 
X 


»7»3 
1716. 

172a 

173^ 

1742. 

1766. 
1778W 
178a 
178a 
1783. 


1785. 

1786. 

1787- 
i8aa 
1801. 
1801. 
1803. 


„  (siq>pleinentary)  x 

X 


X 
X 
X 


Holland 

Hanse  Towns 
Sweden,  Britain 
France,  Holland 
France,  Denmark 
Britain,  Russia 
France,  U.S.A. 
Russia  (ordinance)  - 
Sweden,  Russia 
Portugal,  Russia,  Holland, 

USA. 
Denmark,  Russia 
U.S.A.,  Prussia 
Britain,  France 
Russia,  I  wo  Sicilies 
„  Sweden 
ff  Britain 
Denmark,  Britain  - 
Britaun,  Sweden 


X 
X 


[No  definition] 
[No  liiU  definition] 
[No  deSnition] 

X 
X 
X 


TxoofK. 

X 
X 

* 

X 

(?) 


[No  definition]      —  — 


O 

o 


[No  detinitionj 
O 

o 


(Timber) 

X 

o 

(mad  Timlwr) 


X 
X 


X 

X 


X 
X 

o 


X 
X 
X 


o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 


o 
o 


X 

o 


o 
o 


[Ql 
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HOCMB. 


Si"  Troop.. 


iBoS.   Britain,  U.SJL 
1809.      M  Portngal 


i8i&  Deomark,  Prussia  - 

1825.  U.S.A.,  Central  American 

Federation 

i8a6.  France,  Brazil 

t837«  Pnnsia     „  •  • 

1S27.  Britain      „  -  - 

182S.  Denmark  ^  -  - 

1831.  U.S.A.  Me«co 

1832.  Hanse  Towns 
i8j|.  U.S.A,  Chili 

tSjS.       „     Venezuela  > 

1847.  Hanse  Towns,  Guatemala 

1852.  Peru,  U.S.A. 

1854.  France  and  Btit»n  (de- 

cl.ir.itiori)  -  -  - 

1854.  Lubeck  (proclamation) 

1854.  Sweden  (ordinance)  • 

1S56.  France,  Honduras 

1859.  France,  Nicaragua  • 

1861.  Britain  (praclanation) 

1861.  U.S  A.  (dec  laration) 

1864.  Prussia  (proclamation) 

1864.  [Canada  f(pffoclumtion)  > 

1864.  1  )enntatk  (proclamation)  - 

1864-  Austria  (ordinance)  - 

1864.  U.SJL,  Hayti 

1865.  U.S.A.  (proclamation) 

1866.  Spain  (declaration)  • 
1866.  Peru  (dedaratkm)  - 
1870,  France  (declaration) 
1874.  Peru,  Argentine 
1876.  Dominica  (statute)  - 

1876.  Guatemala  (decree)  - 

1877.  Britain  (proclamation) 
1877.  Russia  (decree) 

1877,  Denmark  (supplem.)  ptO' 

clamation 

1885.  France  (declaration) 

1895.  Russia  (regulation) 

1898.  Spain  (decree) 


X  [And  all  things  made  contraband  by  any  former 
treaties  of  either  Power,  if  in  the  form  of 
wirlike  instniinent*] 


X 
X 
K 
X 


->    [No  liill  definition]  — 


—  [No  fiiU  definition] 

X  X 


—  —  [No  fu 

—  [  »» 


—  [No  full  definition 


X 
X 


.1    -  7 


[No  full  deiinition]  — 

X 


[Q] 


—  [No  full  defiiuition] 

-  [Q]  - 


-Not  mentioned.          x  =  Control laiid.         O  —  F.xi»r\ssly  exemptt-.i. 
[Ql^slncluded  to  a  qualified  sense  (usually  depending  on  the  iotention  to  luake  the  articles 
1  miKlaiy  ends)* 


Turning  from  the  special  consideration  of  treaties  and  ordin- 
ances to  a  general  review  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  principal 
narittme  Powers  in  rdation  to  contraband,  we  may  in  the  first 
place  observe  that  the  decisions  of  Admiralty  Courts  generally 
reflect  the  policy  in  relation  to  international  law  which  is  pursued 
in  the  countries  to  which  they  belong. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in 
England  have,  with  rare  exceptions,  proceeded  in  the  direction 
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of  extending  the  list  of  contraband  to  its  widest  possible  limits. 
In  1674,  at  a  time  when  the  naval  power  of  England  was  less 
formidable,  we  find  some  departure  from  this  attitude,  and 
Sir  Leoline  JenldnSk  in  refusing  to  recognize  contraband 
character  of  pitch  and  tar,  declared  that  only  "what  is  directly 
and  immediately  subservient  to  the  uses  of  war  ought  to  fae 
regarded  as  contraband,  except  in  the  case  of  besiefi;eid  places." 
A  century  later,  when  the  naval  power  of  England  had  again 
become  formidable,  we  find  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  sails,  sailcloth, 
masts,  copper  sheathing,  anchors,  and  practically  eveiy  article 
of  ships'  equipment  adjudged  to  fall  within  the  category  of 
absolute  contraband;  while  g^rain,  flour,  biscuits,  wine,  cheese, 
money,  bullion,  and  many  otner  articles  of  ordinary  commercial 
use,  were  held  to  be  contraband  if  destined  for  a  naval  or  military 
port  or  a  place  contiguous  thereto,  or  consiq^ncd  to  the  use  of  the 
naval  or  military  forces  of  the  belligerent  enemy. 

It  may  be  asserted  with  some  confidence  that  the  ratio  decidcyidi 
observed  by  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty  in  relation  to  quods 
ancipitis  usus,  and  not  included,  like  horses,  in  the  list  of  absolute 
contraband,  has  been  to  apply,  as  a  test  whether  or  no  they  be 
contraband,  what  may  be  me  destination  of  the  commodities.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  are  being  carried  to  a  naval  or  military 
station  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  in  direct  transit  to  the 
belligerent  enemy's  forces,  then,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  goods,  liie  Court  would  adjudge  uem  to  be 
contraband.^ 

The  Courts  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  generally 
adopted  the  theory  and  practice  of  contraband  as  recognized 
in  England,  and  in  the  comparatively  few  decisions  which  they 
have  given  upon  the  law  of  contraband  they  have  followed  the 

judgments  of  the  English  Courts,  and  the  reasoning  upon  which 
they  were  founded.  As  to  provisions,  they  have  laid  down 
in  definite  terms  that  provisions,  when  their  destination  is  to 
naval  ports  or  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  enemy,  are 
contraband.*  It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  the 
United  States  in  1861'  made  a  very  broad  declaration  of  contra- 
band,  including  provisions,  clothing,  money,  and  "goods  and 
commodities  which  might  be  useful  to  the  enemy  in  war."  On 
the  other  hand,  when  reopening  trade  with  the  Southern  States 
she  limited  contraband  to  arms,  ammunition,  articles  from  whkh 
ammunition  is  made,  and  gray  uniforms  and  cloth.* 

>  The  "  Jonge  Margartdii,"  I  C'Rok-ftt^  194. 

'  Vide  in/ray  p,  8a 
'  yide  supra^  p.  39. 

«  Hmifltli  <*tTMti<a,*  VoL  XII,  946. 
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The  kingdom  of  Spain  has  in  respect  of  its  le^slation  and 
iudidal  decisions  displayed  a  tendency  to  limit  contraband  within 
tiie  compass  of  things  exclusively  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 
war,  and  they  attach  a  contraband  character  to  provisions  only 
vfbea  in  course  of  transit  to  a  blockaded  or  besieged  place.  Still, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  thai  naval  storeft,  horses,  marine  engines, 
and  other  things  which  possess  a  special  value  in  war  she  would 
treat  as  contraband  wherever  possible. 

'  France,  with  one  or  two  remarkable  aberradona,  has  consis- 
tently sought  to  restrain  widiin  the  narrowest  limits  the  doctrine 
of  contralMnd  Reference  to  the  treaties  into  which  she  entered 
during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries  show 
that  she  confined  contraband  of  war  to  arms,  munitions  of  war, 
saltpetre,  and  horses  with  their  harness.  She  refused  to  recognize 
coal  as  contraband,  even  though  destined  for  warlike  purposes, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Conseil  des  Prises  have  rarely  conflicted 
with  the  general  policy  of  the  State  to  confine  contraband  to  "les 
objets  trans[X)rt6s  k  1  un  des  bellig^rants  dans  le  but  de  faciliter 
les  operations  militaires  et  dont  il  pourra  se  servir  pour  faire  la 
guerre."*  It  is  true  that  on  rare  occasions  the  law  of  France  has 
not  shrunk  from  recognizing  as  contraband  articles  of  less  primary 
warlike  use,  according  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  to  be 
applied.  Calvo'  thus  describ^  this  class  of  contraband :  "  Con- 
tr^Muide  conventionelle  qui  est  d^onote  par  des  conventions  ou 
des  declarations  particuli^res,  des  r^lements  spedaux,  variables 
par  cons^uent  suivant  les  circonstances,  les  beisoins,  les  engage- 
ments mutuels  des  parties." 

But  France  has  with  great  steadiness  maintained  the  policy 
regaiding  contraband  declared  in  the  Ordonnance  de  la  Marine 
iaaied  in  1681,  by  which  she  confined  contraband  to  "weapons, 
powder,  bullets,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  with  horses  and  their 
harness."  In  1854,  when  in  alliance  with  England,  she  issued 
a  notification  containing  the  following  list  of  contraband : — 

"Les  boucfaes  et  les  armes  &  feu,  les  armes  blanches*  les  projectiles, 
b  pondre,  le  salpCtre,  le  soufre,  les  objets  d'^uipement,  de  campement  et 
de  hamachement  militaire,  ainsi  que  tous  les  instruments  quelconques 
ftbriqu^  k  I'usage  de  la  guerre  lorsqu'ils  sent  destines  k  I'enneml" 

In  the  later  wars,  including  that  of  1870,'  with  general  con- 
asienqr  she  has  followed  the  precedent  of  her  ordinance  of  1681. 

Having  stated  in  general  terms  the  policy  of  the  various 
nations  which  have  had  experience  of  maritime  oonflictSi  let  us 

'  Bluntschli,  "  Lc  Droit  InMmatiooiil  R^le^"  p,  803. 
'  VoL  V,  sec.  2739. 

>  Kh*  Barboax, "  Jurisp.  do  Omsdl  det  PriMt,"  1870-71 ;  Appendix^  Axt  VIII 
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consider  their  history  in  more  detail.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  decisions  of  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty  demonstrates 
that,  with  occasional  interruptions,  the  policy  of  the  Court  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  extending  the  rights  of  belligerents 
rather  than  in  that  of  protecting  the  rights  of  neutrals*  It  has, 
in  common  with  the  general  trend  of  Juridical  opinion  in  Europe, 
accepted  the  tripartite  division  of  urotius  as  a  basis;  but  its 
conception  of  absolute  contraband  soon  ceased  to  correspond 
to  Grotius'  conception  of  things  solely  useful  in  war  (if  indeed  it 
ever  did  so),  and  departed  from  that  conception  to  a  degree  that 
other  European  States  have  not  attempted  to  follow,  though  not 
even  France  maintains  it  in  its  absolute  integrity. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  English 
Court  has  classed  tar,  pitch,  deals  fit  for  naval  purposes,  copper 
sheets  for  sheathing  ships,  ships  nuists  and  spars,  sailcloth,  hemp, 
and  anchors  as  absolute  contraband.  These  articles,  of  course, 
fall  properly  within  the  definition  of  ancipitis  usus,  but  they  were 
also  of  immediate  and  special  value  for  the  purposes  of  war.  It 
may  be  observed  that  many  of  these  articles  have,  for  the 
purposes  of  modern  warfare,  lost  all  or  the  greater  part  of  their 
value ;  thus  masts  and  sailcloth  are  practically  obsolete  for  naval 
purposes,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  reason  exists  for 
retaining  them  and  certain  other  articles  in  the  list  of  contraband 
contained  in  the  manual  of  instructions  issued  by  die  Admiralty 
to  naval  officers.^ 

The  era  of  steam  and  the  advance  of  science  have  superseded 
masts,  spars,  and  sailcloth  by  coal,  engines,  boilers,  and  other 
elements  of  machinery,  and  accordingly  we  find  in  the  instructions 
issued  to  naval  officers  by  foreign  Powers  and  in  our  own 
manual  of  Naval  Prize  Law  issued  in  1888  by  the  Admiralty, 
an  exhaustive  list  of  goods,  the  products  of  modern  invention, 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  either  absolutely  or  conditionally 
contraband.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  publication  of  this  manual, 
which  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of  naval  officers,  has  been 
discontinued  from  motives  of  public  policy,  but  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  category  of  contraband  articles  has  not  been 
materially  varied,  unless  by  the  inclusion  of  turbines  and  other 
modern  machinery.  The  manual  deals  as  follows  with  the  question 
of  contraband: — 

"  In  order  that  goods  may  be  contraband  two  conditions  arc  neces- 
sary:  (i)  The  goods  must  be  fit  for  the  purposes  of  war  exclusively,  or 
for  purposes  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace.  (2)  They  must  be  destined  for 
the  use  of  the  enemy  in  war.  ...  All  goods  fit  for  purposes  of  war  only, 

^  Bismarck  is  credited  with  the  opinion  that  such  goods  have  ceased  to  have  a 
oomraband  dmacter. 
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and  certain  other  goods  which,  though  fit  also  for  the  purposes  of  peace, 
are  in  their  nature  peculiarly  serviceable  to  the  enemy  in  war  on  board 
a  vessel  which  has  a  hostile  destination,  are  absoltttdy  contraband. 

"The  list  of  goods  absolutely  contraband  comprises : — 

"Arms  of  all  kinds,  and  machinery'  for  manufacturing  arms. 

"Ammunition  and  material  for  ammunition,  including  lead,  sulphate 
of  potash,  muriate  of  potash  (chloride:  of  potassium),  chlorate  of  potash, 
sod  nitrate  of  soda. 

''Gunpowder  and  its  materiais-^saltpetre  and  brimstone— ^also  gun- 
cotton. 

"Military  equipments  and  clothing. 
"  Military  stores. 

"Naval  stores  such  as  masts,  spars,  rudders^  and  ship  timber,  hemp 
and  cordage,  saildoth,  pitch  and  tar ;  copper  fit  for  sheathing  vessels ; 

marine  engines  and  the  component  parts  thereof,  including  screw 
propellers,  paddle-wheels,  cylinders,  cranks,  shafts,  boilers,  tubes  for 
boilers,  boiler  plates,  and  fire  bars;  marine  cement  and  the  materials 
used  in  tfie  manu&ctore  thereof,  as  blue  lias  and  portland  cement ;  iron 
in  any  of  the  following  forms :  anchofs,  rivet  hon,  angle  iron,  round  bar 
if  from  )  to  f  of  an  inch  diameter,  rivets,  strips  of  iron,  sheet  plate  iron 
exceeding  }  of  an  inch,  and  Mow  moor'  and  bowling  plates. 
"  Goods  conditionally  contraband  : — 

"All  goods  fit  for  purposes  of  war  and  peace  alike  (not  hereinbefore 
mdfied  as  absolutdy  contraband)  on  board  a  vessel  which  has  a  hostile 
destination^  are  oonditionaUy  contraband ;  that  is,  they  are  contraband 

only  in  case  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  are  intended  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  war;  this  presumption  arises  when  such  hostile  destination 
of  Uie  vc^el  is  either  the  enemy  s  ileet  at  sea  or  a  hostile  port  used 
exclusively  or  mainly  for  naval  or  mflitary  equipment 
"The  list  of  goods  conditionally  contraband  is:— 
"  Provisions  and  liquors  fit  for  the  consumption  of  army  or  navy. 
"  Money. 

"Telegraphic  materials  such  as  wire,  porous  cups,  platina,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  sbic ;  materials  for  the  construction  of  railways,  as  iron  bars, 

sleepers,  etc 
"  Coals. 
"  Hay. 
**  Horses. 
"Rosin. 
"Tallow. 
-Timber." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  British  Government  treat  coal  as 
conditionally  contraband.  It  is  not  easy,  in  view  of  the  essential 
part  that  coal  lakes  in  navigation,  to  appreciate  the  principle  upon 
^Aiich  sailcloth,  obviously  an  article  micipitis  usus,  is  classed  as 
aUute,  and  coal  merely  as  conditional  contraband,  except  on  the 
ground  that  coal  is  not  only  of  marine,  but  of  universal  and  all* 
important  civil,  use.  For  the  latter  reason  the  British  view  as  to 
coal  is  probably  the  most  convenient  and  therefore  the  most  accept- 
able, for  the  requirements  of  commerce  and  manufacttires  render 
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coal  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  and  some  countries  are  partially 
or  wholly  dependent  upon  its  import  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
manti^turing  industries.  During  the  Franco-German  war  the 
action  of  British  merchants  in  exporting  large  quantities  of  coal 
to  France  was  the  subject  of  a  sharp  protest  by  Prince  Bismarck,^ 
and  it  IS  probaUe  that  Germany  win,  in  the  event  of  her  being 
concernedf  in  war  with  a  naval  Power,  insbt  upon  the  character 
of  absolute  contraband  being  assigned  to  coaL  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  consistendy  contended  that  coal  should  not  be 
regarded  as  contraband' 

The  Russian  Government  in  1884,  by  its  plenipotentiary  at 
the  conference  held  at  Berlin  respectinpr  the  Affairs  of  Africa,' 
peremptorily  protested  against  the  proposal  of  Great  Britain  to 
include  coal  as  contraband  of  war.    He  observed : — 

**  Je  veux  parler  de  la  proposition  An^aiae  (voir  Annexe  No.  10  au 

Rapport)  dans  laquelle  la  houille  se  trouverait  rang^  parmi  les  articles 
devant  6tre  considdris  en  vertu  du  droit  des  gens  comme  contrebande  de 
guerre. 

**  Sans  vouioir  en  aucune  facon  soulever  ici  un  d^bat  k  ce  sujet  je  dois 
dfelarer.  pour  ne  confbmer  a  mes  instructions,  que  le  Gouvemement 
ImpMsi  de  Russie  n'acoepterait  en  attcun  cas  une  tdle  interpretation. 

"  Sur  ce  point  mes  instructions  sent  peremptoires.   Le  Gouvemement 

que  j*ai  Thonneur  de  representer  ici  refuserait  cate^oriqiiement  son  assenti- 
ment  h  I'Article  d'un  trait6,  d'une  Convention  ou  d  un  Acte  quelconque, 
qui  impiiq^uerait  la  reconnaisance  de  la  houille  ou  du  charbon  comme 
contrebande  de  guerre." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  precise  or  more  specific  than 
this  declaration  of  Count  Rapnist,  and  yet  within  ten  years  from 
the  date  thereof  the  Russian  Government,  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  with  Japan»  declares  widiout  reservation  coal  to  be 

contraband. 

The  question  whether  or  no  coal  should  be  classed  as  contra- 
band has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  an  English  Court  Lord 
Justice  Cockburn  extrajudicially  observed:*  "Coal,  too,  though 
in  its  nature  ancipitis  usus,  yet  when  intended  to  contribute  to  the 
motive  power  of  a  vessel  must,  I  think,  as  well  as  machinery, 
be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  masts  and  sails,  which  have 
always  been  placed  among  articles  of  contraband."  It  has  been 
observed  that  masts  and  sails  have  almost  uniformly  been  held 
to  be  absolute  contraband,  therefore  the  Lord  Cnief  Justice 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  coal  should  be  so  regarded.  But 

•  State  Papers,  Vol.  LX,  p.  895. 

»  The  "  Monueur,"  29  May,  1859 ;  "  Journai  Officiel,"  187a 

•  Sute  Papers,  VoL  LXXV,  p.  1235. 

•  Pvlnunentuy  Papen,  Americi^  1873,  Na  3|  p.  1$. 
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It  is  highly  improbable  that  a  British  Court  would  so  hold,  or 
go  any  further  than  declarintr  it  contraband  when  in  transit  for 
the  naval  port  or  fleet  ot  a  belligerent 

The  doctrine  of  the  English  Courts  with  regard  to  provisions 
is  that  they  are  only  contraband  when  destined  for  a  naval  port 
or  in  transit  to  a  naval  armament.    The  decision  of  Sir  W.  Scott 
in  1799^  that  the  destination  is  the  true  test  to  be  applied  can 
hardly  be  doubted  to  be  that  which  will  in  the  future  govern 
our  Courts,  although  it  may  receive  a  somewhat  liberal  con- 
struction.   The  attempts  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made      beUleerents  to  extend  the  application  of  contiaband 
to  pfovisions  destined  to  supply  die  requicements  of  the  dvfl 
population  of  a  belligetent  oountry  has  not  reoeived,  and  prob- 
ably  will  never  receive^  jtxBcia]  sanction.   The  American  Courts 
have  adopted  the  same  view,  and  in  181 4  Story  J*  thus  con- 
cisely stated  the  rule  which  should  govern  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  no  they  are  contraband:  *'  if  destined  for  the  ordinary 
use  of  life  in  the  enemy's  country  they  are  not  in  general  contra- 
band, but  it  is  otherwise  if  destined  for  military  use.  Hence, 
if  immediately  destined  for  the  army  or  navy  of  the  enemy,  or 
for  his  ports  of  naval  or  military-  equipment,  they  are  deemed 
contraband."*    France  has,  apart  trom  her  retaliatory  declaration 
against  Great  Britain  in  1 793,*  and  her  remarkable  action  in 
relation  to  rice  during^  the  Franco-Chinese  war,*  uniformly  in- 
sisted upon  the  non-contraband  character  of  provisions  ;  but 
instances  are  not  wanting  to  show  th.u  she  is  not  prepared  to 
apply  this  doctrine  in  practice  to  the  extent  of  permitting  pro- 
vtsions  to  enter  freely  the  naval  port  or  to  supply  the  army  of 
a  belii^perent  enemy. 

Dunng  the  course  of  her  war  with  Japan,  Russia,  by  her 
supreme  tribunal,  boldly  declared  cotton  in  transit  for  Japan— its 
de^ination  heme  to  a  commercial  port,  or  at  any  rate  a  port  only 
incidentally  used  for  naval  purposes — to  be  contraband.^  There 
was  no  precedent  for  this  action.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
American  Civil  War  of  186 1  the  United  States  Government 
declared  cotton  to  be  contraband,  but  herein  they  acted  on  the 
basis  that  it  constituted  munitions  of  war  in  the  same  sense  that 
coin  or  bullion  has  been  held  to  be  so  when  destined  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  war,  the  Confederate  States  having 
negotiated  loans  for  belligerent  purposes  on  the  security  of 
cotton/    Russia  sought  to  justify  her  action  on  the  ground  that 

'  Vuii  infra,  p.  72.  '  The  '*  Commercen,"  wV*  U^rat  p.  9a 

*  Vtde  supra^  pt  28.  *  Supra^  p.  44. 

'  The  *'CalcluiS,"  vide  infra,  p.  87. 

I  Cf.  the  ground  alleged  for  the  French  treaimefit  of  rice  in  188$,  Le.  thftt  it  was 

equivalent  to  tribute  in  currency. 
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cotton  £alls  within  the  same  principle  that  governs  saltpetre  and 
sulphur,  which  have  consistently  been  held  contraband  because 
they  are  ingredients  (of  less  comparative  civil  usefulness  than 

charcoal)  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder;  if  cotton  were 
destined  for  a  naval  port  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
negative  the  propriety  of  its  classification  as  contraband,  even 
thouijh  the  quantity  carried  were  enormously  in  excess  of  what 
could  possibly  be  required  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  and 
for  this  reason  . — the  right  of  the  belligerent  to  interdict  the 
carriage  of  certain  goods  to  the  enemy  is  founded  on  the  con- 
sideration that  such  goods  may  directly  assist  the  enemy  in  his 
hostile  operations,  and  the  fact  that  only  a  small  fraction  thereoi 
could  be  of  practical  service  can  in  no  sense  disentide  the 
belligerent  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  whole,  which  per  my  et 
per  imU  is  cajiable  of  being  used  for  hostile  purposes. 

If  the  belligerent  is  thus  entided  to  confiscate,  irrespectively 
of  the  importer's  intendon,  it  becomes,  as  Dana  remarks,  very 
difficult  to  jusdfy,  conversely,  the  concession  to  him  of  the  right 
to  confiscate  goods  not  otherwise  confiscable,  simply  on  account 
of  the  intention  of  the  importer  to  make  them  subservient  to 
belligerent  operations. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  in  deciding  whether  articles 
ancipitis  nsus  are  contraband  the  Court  applies  the  test  what  may 
be  the  destination  of  the  ship,  viz.  whether  to  a  naval  port  or 
to  an  enemy's  ships  of  war,  or  to  some  harbour  or  port  imme- 
diately adjacent  thereto,  and  which  may  therefore  be  a  place 
of  equally  convenient  supply  to  the  enemy.  In  one  case  in 
1805^  Sir  W.  Scott  held  that  cheese  being  carried  to  Corunna 
was  contraband,  because,  if  Corunna  were  not  itself  a  naval  port, 
it  was  in  such  close  proximity  to  Ferrol,  being  situate  in  the 
same  bay,  that  it  miglit  be  immediately  and  in  the  same  convey- 
ance carried  to  FerroL  In  a  former  case,  the  '*Frau  Margaretha,"' 
he  held  that  inasmuch  as  the  destination  of  the  ship  was  to  a 
commercial  port  (Quimper),  the  &ct  that  it  was  condgfuous  to 
a  naval  port  (Brest)  was  not  sufficient  to  make  the  cargo  contra- 
band, since  it  was  separated  therefrom  by  a  promontory  "  so  as  not 
to  admit  of  an  immediate  communication  except  by  land  carriage." 

It  is  very  obvious  that  improved  means  of  transit,  and  the 
ambiguous  character  which  science  and  modern  invention  has 
given  to  commodities  formerly  solely  appropriated  to  peaceful 
purposes,  has  rendered  the  problem  which  the  law  of  contraband 
presents  very  much  more  difficult  both  for  the  statesman  and  also 
for  the  naval  officer.    Russia  in  her  war  with  Japan  has  boldly 
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attempted  to  cut  the  knot  by  classifying  as  absolute  contraband 

articles  which  hitherto  have  been  uniformly,  or  almost  uniformly, 
treated  either  as  innocuous  or  only  conditionally  contraband; 
but  in  so  doing  she  has  attempted  to  extend  the  power  of 
bellicrerents  over  neutral  commerce  to  an  almost  insupportable 
degree.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  unfair  to  the  belli- 
gerent that,  under  cover  of  destination  to  a  commercial  port, 
but  under  circumstances  which  afford  a  conclusive  presump- 
tion that  they  will  be  thence  conveyed  by  land  carriag-e  for  the 
use  ot  his  enemy  in  the  held,  goods  ancipUis  usus  may  not  be 
seized;  or  again,  that  goods— e.g.  cotton  and  coal — to  which 
modern  science  has  given  a  military  or  naval  value,  but  which 
to  a  vastly  preponderating  extent  are  used  for  peaceful  purposes, 
should  enjoy  inununity  from  seizure,  and  thus  afford  to  the  enemy 
the  most  valuable  assistance  in  his  warlike  operations.  In 
declaring  cotton  absolute  contraband,  Russia  has,  it  may  be 
submitted,  unnecessarily  interfered  with  an  important  branch  of 
neutral  commerce.  To  a  country  which,  like  Japan,  carries  on  an 
extensive  manufacture  in  cotton  fabrics,  the  raw  cotton  carried 
to  her  shores  is,  less  an  infinitesimal  fraction  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  explosives,  exclusively  used  for  the  arts  of  peace  ; 
nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  effective  prevention  of  the  access 
of  cargoes  of  cotton  to  her  shores  durini^  the  pendency  of  a  war 
would  leave  her  destitute  of  the  fraction  so  required.  On  the 
other  hand,  coal,  and  especially  steam  coal,  is  not  merely  an 
article  of  prime  necessity  for  naval  purposes,  but  is  required  in 
large  quantities,  so  that  to  a  country  which  is  wholly  or  mainly 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for  its  coal  supply,  the  inter- 
ception of  that  supply  is  a  matter  of  most  serious  moment  so  far 
as  its  capacity  for  carrying  on  naval  operations  is  concerned 
The  application  of  the  test  of  destination  may  with  some  plausi- 
bility be  represented  as  fallacious.  The  interposition  of  a  hundred 
miles  or  so  between  the  commercial  port  of  consignment  and  the 
naval  base  to  which  the  consignee  intends  to  transmit  the  cargo 
appears  in  these  days  of  railroads  and  steam  engines  of  trifling 
importance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  modern  cruiser  has  an  immense  advantage  over  me  average 
merchantman  which  was  not  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  sailing-ship. 
The  "Alabama's"  career  shows  this.  It  is  hardly  reasonable 
to  expect  neutrals  to  submit  to  all  the  disadvantages,  and  to 
resign  all  the  benefits  of  prorrress. 

Canal  traffic  is  still  a  serious  rival  to  railway  transport  Yet 
Lord  Stowell  never  attacked  the  trade  of  a  safe  port  because 
it  was  connected  with  a  dangerous  one  by  canals.  And  the  mere 
existence  of  transport  facilities  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact 
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that  they  are  always  open  to  interruption,  not  to  speak  of  con- 
gestion, as  we  know  by  the  experience  of  the  Siberian  railway. 
Accordinu-fy,  if  the  present  rule  of  destination  as  the  final  test 
be  abandoned  and  that  of  intention  be  applied,  it  is  obvious  that 
neutrals  will  be  placed  in  a  worse  position  ;  and,  in  fact,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  of  seizure  of  goods  amipttis  usus,  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  Prize  Court  that  the  goods  were  not  intended  for  hostile  pur- 
poses.* There  has  been  some  tendency  both  on  the  part  of 
politica]  and  judicml  authority  to  apply  the  test  of  intention 
where  that  of  destination  fails  in  estatMishing  whether  goods  are 
or  are  not  contraband ;  but  so  far  no  serious  attempt  has  been 
made  to  tamper  with  the  principle  that  destination  only  is  the 
true  test  to  be  applied  Recently  an  interesting  question  arose 
between  Great  Bntain  and  Germany,  viz.  whether  a  cargo  of 
absolute  contraband  proceeding  in  a  neutral  ship  to  a  neutral 
port,  but  with  an  ultimate  destination  to  her  enemy  from  that  port 
by  land  carnage,  can  be  properly  seized  by  a  belligerent 

Germany,  in  the  case  of  the  '*  Bundesrath,"'  vigorously  pro- 
tested against  this  doctrine,  and  insisted  that  a  neutral  ship 
bound  to  and  from  a  neutral  port  is  not  liable  to  seizure  for 
contraband.  The  full  discussion  of  such  cases  is  reserved  for  a 
later  chapter  ;  but  it  may  here  be  said  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment derived  strong  support  from  the  American  cases  of  so-called 

continuous  voyage,  and  from  the  declared  opinion  of  Bluntijchli, 
who  observes:  "Si  les  navires  ou  marchandises  ne  soiu  exp^di<^s 
«i  destination  dun  port  neutre  que  pour  mieux  venir  en  aide  a 
Tennemi  il  y  aura  contrebande  de  guerre  et  la  confiscation  sera 
justifi^"' 

The  question  of  applying  some  precise  and  definite  test  as 
to  the  conditions  under  which  articles  anc^itts  usus  may  properly 
be  seized  b^  a  bellijgerent  still  remains  a  disputed  poin^  and  thus 
a  source  ot  grave  mjury  to  neutral  commerce  and  peril  to  inter- 
national friendship.  In  default  of  any  better,  the  ancient  rule 
as  to  character  of  port  of  destination  still  obtains;  but  the 
supposed  inefificiency  <^  this  rule  to  afford  adequate  protection 
to  belligerents  has,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  had  two  regrettable 
results — first,  in  the  extension  by  bellii^erents  of  the  category 
of  goods  absolutely  contraband,  as  in  the  case  of  coal  and  cotton 
by  Russia  in  her  war  with  Japan  ;^  and  secondly,  under  the 

>  See  the  "  Zelden  Rust,"  p.  78,  in/rA;  Htub  *♦  William,"  5  Rob,  385 ;  and  Seymour  v. 
London  and  Provincial  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  41  LJ.C.iP.,  193. 

>  See  the  "  Peterhoff,"  i»/ra,  p.  81,  and  the  Uundesrath,"  Pariiamentary  Papers, 
1900,  Africa,  No.  r. 

3  Bluntschli.  "  Droit  International  Codifi^,"  sec  813. 
*  ViiU  supra^  pp.  60- 1. 
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stress  of  cifctunstances,  in  the  violatkm,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
'^Bmidesrath/'  from  time  to  time  of  the  rule  as  to  destinatioiL 

It  is  said  that  this  archaic  rule  as  to  destination  is  wholly 
uadcquate  to  and  incompatible  with  modem  conditions.  But 
the  scrupulous  care  with  which  Scott,  in  the  crisis  of  Great 
Britain's  fortunes,  respected  the  trade  of  such  ports  as  Quimper 
(thirty  miles  from  Brest),  Emden,  Tonningen,  and  San  Sebastian, 
may  give  pause  to  reforming  zeal.    What  may  be  the  true 
solution  of  the  vexed  question  as  to  when  a  cargo  of  goods 
ancipitis  usus  are  properly  liable  to  seizure  it  is  not  easy  to 
divine.    A  naval  officer  who  stops  a  vessel  laden  with  goods 
ancipiUs         hais  only  the  destination  as  evidenced  by  the  ship's 
papers  and  the  statements  of  its  crew  to  guide  him  ;  if  the  vessel 
be  bound  for  a  commercial  port,  though  he  may  be  convinced 
that  in  its  facilities  as  a  base  of  military  or  naval  supply  the  port 
may  satisfy  every  requirement  of  the  enemy,  yet  his  instructions 
do  not  permit  hmi  to  seize  the  vessd,  because  die  is  not  bound 
for  a  naval  port.   The  rule  is  preposterous^  unless  applied  with 
reascnal^  latitude*  Ibr  otherwise  most  essential  aid  may  be 
reodered  to  a  belligerent  in  food»  dothing»  or  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  articles  for  military  or  naval  use,  and  it  may  wdl 
be  that  the  dangerous  area  of  each  military  port  has  been  some- 
what increased  since  Lord  Stowell's  day.    Probably  the  true 
solution  can  alone  be  found  in  extending  the  application  of 
absolute  contraband  to  such  articles  as»  though  now  regarded  as 
ancipiils  tistts,  have  a  special  and  exceptional  value  either  in 
their  crude  or  treated  state  for  the  purposes  of  war;  and  as 
to  articles  ancipitis  usus,  other  than  those  made  absolute,  in  aiford> 
ing  full  security  to  neutrals  in  trading  therein  with  belligerents, 
save  in  cases  of  besieged  ports  or  blockaded  areas.    It  is  not, 
indeed,  probable  that  nations  whose  interests  are  diverse  as  to 
what  articles  should  or  should  not  be  treated  as  absolute  contra- 
band will  agree  upon  an  exhaustive  list;  but  with  r^;ard  to 
cotton,  coal,  engines,  railway  plant,  and  madttnery-— commodities 
niuch  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  Ae  world's  commerce  ■ 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  some  definite  rules  might 
be  laid  down  which,  while  aflbrding  dtie  protection  to  the 
belligerent,  might  preserve  neutral  commerce  from  the  vexa* 
tious  interference  to  whicfa  it  was  subjected  durti^  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war. 

The  cooveyaace  to  the  territory,  or  the  naval  or  military  forces 

of  the  enemy,  of  persons  or  despatches  in  or  for  his  service, 
is  of  the  nature  of  the  transport  of  contraband,  though  it  partakes 
also  of  the  nature  of  active  assistance  to  the  belligerent. 
As  regards  despatches,  if  they  be  from  an  ambassador  or 
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accredited  agent  of  the  enemy  who  is  resident  in  a  neutral  State 
— ^whether  they  be  addressed  to  his  own  Government  or  other* 
wise— they  are  dearlv  not  of  the  nature  of  contraband,^  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  neutral  is  only  liable  in  respect  of  the 
carriage  of  despatches  at  all  if  he  had  knowledge,  or  the  circum- 
stances were  such  that  he  might  be  assumed  to  have  knowledge, 
that  such  despatches  were  associated  with  the  war.  The  principal 
test  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  him  with  liability, 
though  not  necessarily  the  only  test,  is  the  destination  ol  the 
despatches  ;  thus,  if  addressed  to  a  military  or  naval  officer  of 
the  enemy  or  to  some  person  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  the 
accredited  agent  of  the  enemy,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that 
the  master  or  owner  had  knowledge ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
establish  that  he  was  privy  to  the  contents  of  the  despatches. 
It  has  been  decided  that  when  despatches,  addressed  to  a  private 
person,  were  given  by  a  private  person  to  the  master  of  a  ship, 
who  swore  that  he  was  ignorant  of  their  contents,  die  ship 
should  be  released  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  knowlei%e 
of  thdr  character  on  the  part  of  the  master.'  This  deci»on 
is  hardly  consistent  with  those  in  the  ''Caroline"  and  "Oro- 
zemho/'*  when  it  was  laid  down  that  neither  force  nor  fraud  upon 
the  part  of  the  enemy  will  avail  as  an  escape  from  penalty ;  and 
this  on  the  reasonable  and  well*nigh  conclusive  ground  that 
if  it  be  conceded  that  fraud  or  compulsion  is  a  good  defence, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  prove  the  conttary.  Calvo, 
indeed,  in  the  spirit  of  leniency  which  is  characteristic  of  his 
treatment  of  the  law  of  contraband,  thus  defines  the  measure 
of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  neutral:  "Mais  pour  que  la  con- 
fiscation puisse  equitablement  etre  prononc^e  il  ne  sufht  pas  que 
les  d^pdches  ennemies  soient  trouv^es  k  bord ;  il  faut  encore  que 
leur  transport  constitue  r^ellement  un  acte  hostile  et  pour  ceia : 
1*  que  la  d^p^che  soit  relative  h  la  guerre ;  2°  que  ce  navire  ait 
6t6  express^ment  affrctc  dans  ce  but"*  It  is  obvious  that  a 
strict  recognition  of  the  second  condition  asserted  by  him  as 
precedent  to  liability  would  almost  uniformly  place  despafidies 
beyond  the  ambit  of  the  law  of  contraband 

But  when  a  vessel  is  in  the  ordinary  way  of  its  trade  a  carrier 
of  mails,  it  would  be  most  unrcasonaUe  to  visit  the  carrier  with 
penalty  because  obnoxious  despatches  were  found  in  her  postbags ; 
wherefore  belligerents  have  usually  issued  Instrucdons  to  their 
naval  officers  to  exercise  great  consideration  towards  vessels 

*  Set  the  "  Caroline/'  tnfra^  p.  79. 
.*  The  "  Rapid,"  Edwards,  223. 

>  6  C  Robu,  43a 

*  Cahns  mc.  aSot. 
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engaged  in  postal  service.*  They  are,  of  course,  subject  in  the 
same  way  as  other  vessels  to  visit  and,  indeed,  to  capture  (or, 
bf  consent,  to  seiztire  of  their  mail  bags),  on  the  reasonaole 
presumption  that  they  contain  despatches  to  the  enemy. 

Many  mail  steamers  of  foreign  countries  have  a  special  oon- 
oezion  with  the  national  government  Unless  the  latter  accepts 
fttU  renxmsibility  for  them,  coupled  with  entire  control,  as  in  the 
case  of  navy  ships,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  this  is  any  reason 
for  extending  to  tnem  special  treatment 

Regarding  the  transport  of  belligerent  persons,  it  is  generally 
held  mat  they  must  be  of  high  rank  or  of  considerable  number 
to  entail  the  penalty  of  capture  and  condemnation  on  the  vessel. 

We  shall  now  discuss  the  cases  seriaitm. 
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itch*aa  1674  a  cargo  of  pitch  and  tar  was  laden  on  board  ship  by 
a  British  merchant  for  conveyance  to  Rouen,  and  was  captured  by 
a  Spanish  war  vessel.  The  question  whether  or  no  pitch  and  tar 
were  contraband  was,  on  a  petition  trom  the  merchant,  submitted 
by  the  Crown  for  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins'  opinion,  who,  after  de- 
claring that  there  was  nothing  in  the  treaty  of  1667  between 
England  and  Spain  to  render  these  commodities  contraband, 
proceeds 

"These  goods  therefore  ....  cannot  be  judged  by  any  other  law,  but 
by  the  general  law  of  nations ;  and  then  1  am  humbly  of  opinion  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  judged  contraband  by  that  law  in  this  case,  but 
what  is  directly  and  immediately  subservient  to  the  uses  of  war,  eaceept 

it  be  in  the  case  nf  be-^ieged  pl.ices,  or  of  a  general  notification  made  by 
Spain  to  all  the  world  that  they  will  condemn  all  the  pitch  and  tar  they 
meet  with,"^ 

Masts.  "  Vryheid"^  was  a  Dutch  (neutral)  ship  bound  from  Riga 

dSH^  to  Rochfort  laden  with  masts  suitable  for  ships  of  war,  spars  and 
deals,  which,  by  instruction  of  the  French  Consul  at  Elsinore,  she 

was  to  deliver  at  Rochfort.  The  Dutch  master  claimed  the  cargo 
as  privileged  under  the  treaty  of  1674  between  England  and 
Holland.    Article  IV  thereoi  was  as  fellows : — 

"  Masts,  planks,  boards  and  beams  of  any  kind  of  wood,  and  all  other 

materials  requisite  for  building  or  repairing  ships,  shall  be  wholly  reputed 
free  goods,  so  that  the  same  may  be  freely  transported  and  carried  by 
the  subjects  of  the  States  to  places  under  the  obedience  of  the  enemies 
of  his  said  Majesty,  axctpt  only  to  plaeei  iMSsieged.  biockod  up,  or 
invettod." 

The  Court,  in  giving  judgment,  observed : — 

**  By  the  general  law  and  usage  of  nations  (treaties  and  extraordinary 
stipulations  out  of  the  question)  there  are  two  sorts  of  things  confiscable: 
First,  all  those  generally  which  belong  to  an  enemy  found  on  board  the 
ships  of  a  friend ;  secondly,  those  which  belong  to  a  friend,  but  which 
will  aid  the  enemy  to  maintain  war.  These  latter  are  contraband,  so 
that  one  of  the  ideas  inseparably  annexed  to  contraband,  and  to  the 
exccfitioo  of  contraband,  is  that  the  goods  excepted  or  not  excepted 

«  Wynne't "  Life  of  Sir  Ledline  Jcaikiiift,*  VoL  II,  p.  7Si- 
*  Marriotft  lUf».,74. 
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Woofif  to  a  frtend;  kom  wlAh  it  h  dear  tlMt  llie  goeds  of  tlie  Dutch 

nl^ect  specially  or  generally  enumerated  in  Aftldc  III  (which  wt-filttli 

a  list  of  goods  to  be  considered  contraband)  are  contraband  ;  and  that 
masts,  etc.,  etc.,  and  ail  other  materials  requisite  for  building  and  re- 

r'  ing  ships  excepted  in  Article  iV,  do  mean  such  masts,  etc.,  which 
aw>  bdong  to  a  friend,  and  are  going  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade  as  ordinary  inercliandise  and  for  mercantile  purposes.  This  must 
be  the  natural  sense  of  the  stipulation.  F^or  to  ndmit  a  right  of  being 
the  privileged  carriers  of  the  enemy  to  the  royal  docks  would  work  such 
ao  adoption  of  a  hostile  character,  would  defeat  every  idea  of  alliance 
and  confederacy  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  transfer  the  federal  union 
over  to  the  other  belligerent 

'^The  great  argument  is  that  all  subsisting  treaties  of  commerce  and 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  are  to  be  taken  as  one  contract,  une 
contextu,  and  the  spirit  of  the  federal  union  is  to  interpret  the  letter  so 
that  no  one  treaty  or  article  of  the  treaty  is  to  be  taken  substantive  or 
standing  alone  and  single  from  the  rest 

"  The  secret  artide  of  Westminster,  1673-4,  is  as  strong  as  possible. 
The  words  are — 

"'Neither  of  the  said  parties  shall  give  nor  consent  that  any  of  their 
subjects  or  inhabitants  shall  give  any  aid,  favour,  or  counsel,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  land  or  sea  or  on  the  fresh  waters*  nor  Aall  furnish,  nor 
Gonsent  that  the  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  their  dominions  and  countries 

shall  furnish,  any  J-////J-,  ?o!diers,  mariners,  provisions,  money,  instruments 
of  war,  (.^^unpowder,  or  any  other  thini^^s  necessary  for  making  war  tO 
the  enemies  of  the  other  party  of  any  rank  or  condition  whatsoever.' 

"  It  is  very  clear  that  ships  may  be  furnished  by  piecemeal  as  com* 
pletely  as  if  th^  saOed  out  of  the  Texd  witli  all  their  fiimiture.  If  one 
Dutch  ship  carries  masts,  another  anchors,  another  cordage,  another  sails, 
another  a  ship's  frame  ...  a  whole  fleet  may  go  by  detiUl  from  Holland 
for  the  King  of  France's  service." 

The  reasoning  of  the  judgment,  limitme  the  dear  words  of  the 
treaty  of  1674  to  a  mere  transference  of  naval  stores  from  the 
cat^ory  of  absolute  to  that  of  conditional  contraband*  is  not 
particularly  strong,  and  lends  some  colour  to  the  general  complaint 
of  continental  authofs  a^jainst  tlie  English  Prize  Courts.  But 
Holland  had  been  equaBy  unfortunate  in  a  treaty  made  mib 
Fiance  in  1646.  She  escpected  she  had  secured  the  recognition 
of  the  principle  "Free  snips,  free  goods":  but  found  that  the 
French  interpretation  of  the  treaty  was  merely  that  it  abolished 
the  rule  that  the  neutral  carrier  and  neutral  {roods  were  confiscable 
as  well  as  the  hostile  goods  on  board  his  ship.'  Marriott,  how- 
ever, is  of  no  great  autnority  as  a  judore.  H  is  decisions  were  such, 
says  Story,  as  no  other  person  would  ever  follow. 

This  particular  interpretation  of  the  Dutch  treaty  of  1674  was 
abandoned  by  the  King's  advocate  in  the  case  of  the  "  ApoUo."* 

'  Vatid,  III.  c.  7,  laa  115,  note. 
*  4  C.  Rob^  ts8,  iS9^ 
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Guns.  Durii^  the  war  of  American  Independence  a  Dutch  ship,  the 
fSSiSi  "Hendric  and  Alidat'^'was  captured  by  an  E  n^lish  cruiser  when  with 
a  cat^  of  powder  and  guns»  and  with  foreign  officers  on  board* 
on  the  ground  that  she  was  carrying  the  said  powder  munitions  to 
the  rebels  in  America.  The  King's  advocate  asked  the  Court  to 
decree  that  so  much  of  the  cargo  as  was  harmless  should  be  re- 
stored, the  powder,  guns,  and  military  stores  should  be  sold  to  His 
Majesty  on  a  valuation,  and  to  decree  expenses  in  favour  of  the 
captor.  The  Court  in  ordering  the  restoration  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  founded  their  decision  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
proof  that  the  powder  and  munitions  of  war  were  going  for  the 
use  of  the  rebels ;  the  Court,  however,  awarded  costs  in  favour 
of  the  captors,  Sir  George  Hay  observing — 

'*  That  the  condition  of  the  ships  being  armed,  and  having  officers 
gDing  to  the  Provincial  Army  (the  Rebels)  is  a  great  point  against  the 
claimants  for  costs,  and  must  have  struck  Lord  Mulgrave  [the  British 

naval  offioerl  If  It  was  dear  tliat  the  was  going  to  New  Englaod* 
tOQchine  at  St  Eustatia,  tliat  would  never  da  AU  ships  trading  mither 
ate  oonfiacabte." 

The  case  therefore  seems  to  have  been  one  of  continuous 
voyage.  The  vessel  was  £n  roule  for  Sl.  Eustatia,  and  an  ulti- 
mate intention  that  the  ammunition  should  reach  the  rebels  was 
held  to  be  insufiicieiit ;  in  spite  of  Dr.  Mairiottfs  appeal  to  the 
Court  to  '*  justify  Lord  Mulmve." 
OMk,  The  *'Sarah  and  Bemhardus"'  was  a  Danish  (neutral)  ship  laden 
S^'^oL  deab,  guns,  and  iron  shot,  bound  from  Christiania  to  Havre 
de  Grace,  uid  was  captured  by  a  British  privateer.  The  G>urt* 
gave  judgment  as  foJiows : — 

*  As  the  stores  were  clearly  Danish  property  and  destined  for  a  market 
either  Frendi  [Ffanoe  was  then  at  war  with  England]  or  English,  and  as 
hostilities  were  not  notified,  and  the  concealment,  if  any  (for  it  was  not 

fully  proved),  \va«^  necessary'  to  preserve  the  cannon  and  balls  from  con- 
fiscation in  France  on  account  of  Portsmouth  being  named  [as  the  place 
at  which  cannon  and  balls  were  to  be  sold],  it  show«i  no  maia  Jides  in  the 
Danish  [exporter]." 

The  Court  restored  the  ship,  and  ordered  such  of  the  deals  as 
should  be  fit  for  the  navy,  and  ordnance  stores,  to  be  sold  for  His 

Majesty's  use. 

The  fact  that  hostilities  had  not  been  notified  does  not  seem 
very  important,  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  precautions  had 
been  taken  to  preserve  the  munitions  from  confiscation  in  France, 
which  could  only  have  been  in  the  exercise  of  a  belligerent  right 

>  tMtnielt,96(«*«tin6X  <  JM£,  174. 
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And  the  ^ip-master  swoce  positively  that  he  was  to  sell  the 
cannon  and  balls  at  Havre,  if  he  could.   The  case  is  decidedly 
ooe  of  "  a  lenient  administration  of  justice.'*  The  judge  intimated  . 
that  ordnance  would  be  confiscated  in  future. 

The  '*  Concordia  Aiiinitatis,"^  a  Swedish  neutral  ship,  laden  Hemp, 
with  hemp,  pewter,  copper,  staves,  hogsheads,  and  small  casks  on 
voyage  to  France  (then  at  war  with  England),  was  captured  by  a  hogs  * 
British  cmi?;er.    The  Court  restored  ship  and  carg^o,  except  the  '****^*' 
hemp  and  such  copper  sheets  as  should  appear  tit  for  sheathing 
ships,  which  it  ordered  to  be  sold  for  His  Majesty's  use  at  a  fair 
valuation  by  merchants,  the  proceeds  of  sale  to  go  to  the  true 
owners  of  the  goods.    This  also  is  an  instance  of  pre-emption  of 
absolute  contraband. 

In  the    Juffrow  Anna  Gedruth*"  the  Court  directed  sailcloth, 
deals,  and  copper  sheets  to  be  sold  ior  1:1  is  Alajesty's  use.  coppw 

But  in  the  case  of  the  "Brita  Caecilia,"*  a  Swedish  ship  fromjjj^^^ 
Ehinore  to  Brest  and  Nantz,  the  cargo  <^  iron,  tar,  pitch  and  pltdi*. 
deals  for  the  account  of  French  merchants  was  condemned : 
lidght  and  all  reasonable  diarges  being  allowed  the  carrier. 

In  the  *'  Staadt  Embden  *  it  was  held  that  masts  are  contraband 
of  war.   Sir  W.  Scott,  in  his  judgment,  observes : — 

"  Most  dearly  the  masts  are  liable  to  be  so  considered  [contraband]  in 
ibe  judgment  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  neutral  commerce.  As  to 
the  idutation  in  favour  of  the  export  of  native  produce  "  [the  masts  were 
made  of  timber  from  Russia,  from  which  country  the  vessel  was  proceeding 
when  seized],  "said  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  a  determination  upon 
Prussian  hemp  in  the  case  of  the  '  Jonge  Pieter,'  I  am  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  consider  that  case  as  laying  down  any  i>uch  universal  principle. 

'There  have  beoi  many  cases  m  which  native  articles  going  to  the 
eoaaj/s  ports  on  the  account  of  inhabitants  of  the  country  wmch  pro- 
duced them  have  been  treated  as  contrabnnd.  In  the  famous  case  of  the 
'Med  Good's  Hielp,'  a  cargo  of  pitch  and  tar  going  on  Swedish  account 
from  Stockholm  to  Port  Louis  was  condemned;  that  condemnation  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  a  solemn  judgment  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal, 
and  the  MS.  note  which  I  have  of  that  case  expressly  states  it  to  have 
ben  condemned  on  the  ground  of  contraband." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  in  which  Sir  W, 
Scott  is  asserted  by  Wheaton  to  have  departed  from  the  rule  of 
requiring  captors  to  show  a  destination  to  a  miHtary  or  naval  port, 
or  to  an  army  or  fleet  direct,  in  the  case  of  conditional  contra- 
band, the  cargo  consisted  of  manufactured  spars.  In  declaring 
the  character  of  the  port  of  destination  to  be  immaterial,  as  he 
undoubtedly  did  in  that  case,  he  was  plainly  dealing  only  with  the 

>  Maniott,  169^  *  md,  221. 
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case  of  goods  which,  like  spars  and  masts,  areabsokne  eontrabaiuL 
(The  "  Charlotte,"  5  C  Rob.  305.) 

Another  illustration  of  the  statement  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Courts  have  generally  followed  the  public  policy  of  the  country 

is  afforded  by  the  following  case,  which  is  also  that  in  which 
Sir  W.  Scott  laid  down  the  character  of  the  port  as  the  govern- 
ing, If  not  the  only,  test  of  conditional  contraband,  viz.  that  of 
the  "  Jonge  Margaretha,"*  sailing  from  Amsterdam  to  Brest  with 
a  cargo  of  cheese,  and  seized  as  concerned  in  a  contraband  trade 
of  provisions  to  a  port  of  naval  equipment 

In  giving  judgment  in  this  case,  Sir  W.  Scott  says  : — 

"  1  shall  confine  myself  to  the  single  question  of  law  :  "  Is  this  a  legal 
transaction  in  a  neutral,  being  the  transaction  of  a  Papenber^  ship  carrying 
Dutch  cheeses  from  Amsterdam  to  Brest,  ...  or,  as  it  may  be  otherwise 
described,  the  transaction  of  a  neutral  carrying  a  cargo  of  provisions 
not  the  {Moduct  and  manuftctufe  of  his  own  oounlrjr,  bat  of  the  enemy's 
ally  in  the  war — of  provisioas  which  are  a  capital  ship's  store-^and  to 
the  great  port  of  naval  equipment  of  the  enemy?' 

"  Aiiion^  the  causes  of  exception,"  he  proceeds,  "which  tend 

to  prevent  provisions  from  being  treated  as  contraband,  one  is  that  they 
are  of  the  growth  of  the  cxmntiy  which  exports  them.  In  the  present 
case  they  are  the  product  of  another  country,  and  that  a  hostile  coontry. 

"Another  circumstance  to  which  some  indulg'ence  by  the  practice 
of  nations  is  shown  is  when  the  articles  are  in  their  native  and  unmanu- 
factured state.  Thus,  iron  is  treated  with  indulgence,  though  anchors 
and  other  histrmnents  fabricated  oat  of  it  are  directly  contraband. 
Hemp  is  more  fevourably  considered  than  cordage,  and  wlieat  is  not 
considered  so  noxious  a  commodity  as  any  of  the  final  preparations  of  it 
for  human  use.  In  the  present  case  the  article  falls  under  this  unfavour- 
able consideration,  being  a  manufacture  prepared  for  immediate  use. 

"But  the  most  important  distinction  is  whether  the  articles  were 
intended  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  life,  or  even  for  mercantile  ships'  use^ 
or  whether  they  were  going  with  a  highly  probable  destination  to  military 
use?  Of  the  matter  of  fact  on  which  the  distinction  is  to  be  applied, 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  port  to  which  the  articles  were  going  is  not 
an  irrational  test  If  the  port  is  a  general  commercial  port,  it  shall 
be  understood  that  the  articles  were  going  for  dvll  use,  although  occa- 
sionally a  frigate  01  other  ships  of  war  may  be  constructed  in  that  port. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  ^rent  predominant  chnrncter  of  a  port  be  thnt 
of  a  port  of  naval  mihtary  equipment,  it  shall  be  intended  that  the 
articles  were  going  for  military  use,  although  merchant  ships  resort  to 
the  same  place ;  and  although  it  is  possible  that  the  articles  might  have 
been  applied  to  civil  consumption — for  it  being  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  final  application  of  an  article  ancipitis  usus — it  is  not  an  injurious 
rule  which  deduces  both  ways  the  final  use  from  the  immediate  destina* 
tion,  and  the  presumption  of  a  hostile  use  founded  on  its  destination 
to  a  military  fort  is  very  much  inflamed  if  at  the  time  when  the  articles 
were  going  a  considerable  armament  was  notoriously  preparing  to  which 

*  t  C  Rob.,  188. 
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ft  milsr  o£  thcie  articlei  would  be  eminently  uaefuL  ...  I  think 
aysdf  warranted  to  pfononnoe  these  cheeses  to  be  oontrabend," 

Whether  the  rule  laid  down  here  as  determining  "  both  ways  " 
the  innocent  or  noxious  character  of  goods  which  are  prima  facie 
innocent,  has  been  a,brogaLLd  by  the  facility  with  which,  in  modern 
times,  goods  can  be  transported  from  a  commercial  port  to  a 
military  one  by  rail,  may  be  seriously  questioned.  Sir  W.  Scott 
was  disposed  in  the  '*2elden  Rust^  to  treat  Corunna  on  the 
footing  of  a  military  port  on  account  of  its  extreme  proximity  to 
FenoL  But  it  win  not  do  to  build  too  much  on  the  analogy  of 
so  extreme  a  case ;  in  fact,  the  same  judge,  on  the  previous  day, 
refused  to  regard  Quimper  as  identified  with  Brest.'  A  great 
responsibility  and  a  great  opportunity  will  be  before  the  Privy 
Council  of  this  country,  if  she  should  ever  be  a  party  to  a  naval 
war,  in  deciding  on  a  consistent  line  of  action  in  this  and  similar 
instance?;  of  difficulty.  supra,  pp.  62-65.) 

In  the  "  Sarah  Christina"*  Sir  W.  Scott  observes  :  "  Pitch  and  Pitd» 
tar  are  now  become  generally  contraband  in  a  maritime  war,  *"* 
and  they  have  been  condemned  as  such  by  the  highest  authority 
in  this  country." 

In  the  '*  Endraght,"*  on  a  voyage  from  Narva  to  Dort  with  a  Baik«, 
cargo  of  balks,  fir  planks,  battens,  and  hrewood,  Sir  W.  Scott  JitftJ** 

says : — 

**  It  is  asserted  to  be  '  a  cargo  of  ship  timber  i^oing  to  an  enemy's  port 
of  naval  equipment,  and  under  this  description  to  come  under  the 
character  of  contraband.  This  I  consider  to  be  the  correct  law  of  nations^ 
notwithstanding  some  relaxations  which  may  occasionally  have  been 
aUowed." 

In  the  *'  Neptunus/'^  a  cargo  partly  of  tallow,  partly  of  sailcloth,  Ttitoir, 
m  tmtU  to  Amsterdam,  was  held  as  to  tallow  not  contraband, 
the  judgment  running  as  follows : — 

"  I  am  not  disposed  to  consider  it  in  that  light "  [of  contraband]  "  on 
a  deatinalkm  to  audi  a  port  as  Amsterdam.  Amsterdam  is  a  great 
OMicantile  poet,  as  wdU  as  a  port  of  naval  equipment ;  If  it  bad  been  teken 
going  to  Bfeat,  I  ahoald  have  little  doubt  about  it" 

As  to  sailcloth  being  contraband,  the  judgment  being — 

"TTir^t  is  universally  contraband,  even  on  a  destination  to  ports  of 
mere  mercantile  Tiaval  equipment  Amsterdam  is  a  port  both  of  great 
mercantiie  and  military  equipment." 

In  the  "Gute  Gesdlschaft  Michael,"*  it  being  proved  that  a  ^'^^^ 


hemp. 

»  6  C.  Rob.,  93,  «  The  "  Frau  Marifarctha."  6  C.  Rob.,  93. 

1  C.  Rob.,  337,  «  1  C  Rob.,  2U  *  3  C  Rob^  108. 
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coarse  Idnd  of  hemp»  denominated  torse  or  cordilk  hemp,  wa» 
not  fit  for  making  rope  or  cordage,  the  cargo  taken  on  a  voyage 
from  Lubeck  to  Bordeaux  was  onlered  to  be  restored  on  payment 
of  captor's  costs.  In  a  subsequent  case,  the  "  Jonge  Hermanus," 
laden  with  a  cargo  of  torse>^  the  Court  held  that  the  captors  were 
justified  in  examining  the  cargo  owing  to  the  similarity  between 
torse  and  hemp,  and  captor's  expenses  were  allowed. 

In  the  "  Apollo,"*  it  was  held  by  Sir  W.  Scott  that  hemp 
may  be  protected  from  confiscation  by  being  proved  to  be  the 
property  and  produce  of  the  exporting-  country.  A  distinction  is 
thus  taken  (as  in  the  "Jonge  Margaretha  ")  which  is  much  dwelt 
upon  by  text-writers,  but  which  appears  to  be  liule  regarded  at 
tne  present  day.  The  relaxation  was  introduced  in  favour  of 
neutral  navigation,  and  as  counsel  state  in  the  Apollo,"  it  was 
thought  to  be  limited  accordingly  to  the  export  by  neutrals  of 
their  own  produce  in  their  own  ships.  This  cons  traction  was 
negatived  in  the  "Jonge  Picter,'^  decided  in  1783  on  appeal; 
which  decision  was  followed  in  the  "  Apollo."  The  operation  of 
the  relaxation  was  not  to  remove  the  articles  out  of  the  category 
of  contraband  altogether.  Hemp^  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
absolute  contraband;  and  the  cargo  of  the  "Apollo"  (Russian 
hemp  in  a  Prussian  ^ip^  was  in  course  of  transit  to  Amsterdam, 
whicli,  although  the  prmcipal  Dutch  port  of  naval  equipment, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  had  the  predominant  character  of  a  naval 
port.  If  the  hemp  had  been  going  to  Brest,  it  is  unlikely  that  it 
would  have  been  released.  The  case  really  appears  to  amount 
to  this:  that  the  military  or  civil  character  of  tne  port  must  be 
the  first  inquiry ;  but  that  when  the  result  of  the  inquiry  is 
ambig^uous,  a  further  examination  may  be  made  regarding;  the 
quality  and  origin  of  the  cargo.  This  is  a  reasonable  rule,  as 
there  are  many  ports  as  to  which  it  cannot  be  positively  asserted 
that  they  are  obviously  and  overwhelmingly  military  or  civil;  and  it 
is  submitted  that  it  is  the  rule  most  consistent  with  the  authorities. 
Hemp.  In  this  case  it  appears  that  a  quantity  of  hemp,  being  the 
produce  of  Russia  and  the  property  of  a  Russian  merchant,  was 
taken  on  a  Prussian  ship  on  a  voyage  from  Libau  to  Amsterdam. 
It  was  held  that,  although  the  cargo  was  not  on  board  a  Russian 
ship,  yet  as  it  was  the  property  <h  a  Russian  merchant  and  the 
produce  of  Russia,  it  was  not  contraband  of  war.^  Sir  W.  Scott 
says>— 

"  The  question  then  being  abstracted  from  the  treaty  is,  whether  hemp, 
being  the  produce  and  property  of  Ifae  oountr}r,  but  put  on  board  the 
veasd  of  any  other  than  the  exporting  oountry»  is  liable  to  confiscation? 

»  4  C.  Rob.,  95.  *  Ibid.^  158. 

«iM^atp.  162. 
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Reference  has  been  made  to  the  case  of  the  "Jonge  Pieter/'  in  which 
it  was  decided  that  tliis  drctmistaiice  did  not  render  it  iktle  to  be 
omaidered  as  eontnband.   In  that  case  hemp,  being  Prussian  property, 

was  put  on  board  a  Dutch  ship  and  sent  to  Bordeaux.  It  did  not  appear 
of  what  country  the  hemp  was,  but  it  was  strongly  argued  that  by  the 
old  rule  contraband  affected  the  ship  as  well  as  the  cargo ;  that  the 
relaxation  that  bad  taken  place  was  introduced  in  favour  of  the  ship, 
and  as  a  concession  to  the  navigation  of  neutral  countries  when  em^Usyed 
in  the  exportation  of  their  own  produce  or  manufacture'^  ;  that  cases 
which  did  not  fall  within  the  reach  of  this  principle  were  still  subject 
to  condemnation  under  the  old  law,  and  on  this  point  three  cases  were 
relied  on :  the  *Sancttssimo  Sacramento/^  the  *Goede  Vreede,'^  and  the 
*Jaffrow  Wobetha.'* 

''On  the  part  of  the  claimants  it  was  contended  that  the  relaxation 
was  not  so  restricted  as  was  asserted  on  the  other  side;  that  the  old  rule 
was  departed  from,  and  by  the  modern  rule  neutral  merchants  were 
at  liberty  to  export  the  produce  of  their  own  country  on  their  own 
acooont;  that  this  being  allowed,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  might  not 
be  in  other  ships  as  well  as  those  of  their  own  country,  it  being  equally 
in  tiie  course  of  their  ordinary  commerce  to  do  so.  Of  the  cases  cited, 
tt  was  said  that  the  first  was  a  cargo  of  Boiognese  produce  sold  to  a 
merchant  of  Genoa ;  it  was  therefore  Bologna  hempgoing  on  Genoa 
aooonnt,  and  liable  on  that  ground  to  confiscation.  Tte  second  was  a 
cargo  of  wheat  sent  by  a  Swede,  who  is  by  treaty  disabled  from  carrying 
wheat.  A  vehicle,  therefore,  was  used  which  it  was  unlawful  to  use,  and 
the  total  disability  of  the  ship  to  carr>'  such  a  cargo  put  the  cargo  into 
an  unlawful  state.  The  third  was  a  cargo  of  timber  from  Dantzic,  which 
could  hardly  be,  and  was  proved  not  to  be,  the  produce  of  the  territory 
of  Dantzic,  but  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Poland.*  These  are 
cases  in  which  the  nnfavomble  determination  proceeded  upon  grounds 
that  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  present  case.  But  the  case  of  the 
'Jonge  Pieter'  was  exactly  parallel,  being  the  case  of  a  cargo  of  hemp 
on  board  a  foreign  ship.  On  that  occasion  the  Court  thought  there 
ought  to  have  been  stronger  proof  Uiat  it  was  Prussian  produce^  but 
decreed  the  cargo  to  be  restored.  That  case  went  up  to  tiie  Lords, 
where  the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  was  confirmed.  It  is 
therefore  a  direct  precedent  binding  on  this  Court,  and  in  conformity 
to  that  authority  i  shall  direct  this  cargo  to  be  restored.*' 

In  the  "  Twee  Jufirowen"*  wheie  a  cargo  of  pitch  and  tar,  Piteb, 
taken  onr  a  Prussian  sfaip^  was  pfoceeding  from  Emden  to  Dieppe, 
it  was  held  that,  not  being  the  produce  cn  the  exporting  oountiy,  it 
was  contraband,  and  the  omus  probandi  was  on  the  daimant 
In  the  course  of  his  juc^irment,  Sir  W.  Scott  observed : — 

"  I  take  it  to  be  the  established  doctrine  of  this  Court  that  pitch  and 

'  3  February,  1781.  •  6  Msidi,  t78a 

*  8  August,  178J.   Lords,  18  July,  1782. 

*  In  Ae  Cbort  of  Admiralty  this  car^  was  eondemaed  as  ocmtrabuid.  On  apiwal, 

that  sentence  was  reversed,  on  the  ground  that,  though  Dantzic  was  a  free  city,  yet, 
within  the  immediate  protection  ot  Poland,  she  was  entitled  to  export  a  commodity 
ttoMof  iuMMinaiketi.  *  4  C  Rob.,  343. 
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tar  are  unlveraally  eontraband,  unless  protected  by  treaty,  or  unkai  it  is 
shown  that  they  are  the  produce  of  the  country  from  wliidi  they  are 

exported,  in  which  latter  case  they  arc  considered  on  the  more  modern 
and  lenient  application  of  the  rule  as  subj^t  to  pre-emption^  only  In 
certain  instances,  where  they  constitute  the  great  staple  commodity  of 
tlie  exporting  country,  as  of  Sweden,  the  prsaumption  may  be  allowed  in 
favour  of  the  claimant  without  absolute  proof;  but  in  leapect  to  East 
Frieiland,  or  any  part  of  Pninia,  the  same  presttmptio&  does  not  arise." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  relaxation  in  favour  of  native  produce 
(especially  when  unmanufactured)  operated  to  reduce  such  pro- 
duce from  the  category  of  absolute  to  that  of  **  occasional " 
contraband.  In  the  case  of  goods  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  "occasional"  contraband,  it  cannot  have  had  much  effect, 
since  the  danger  of  allowing  naval  stores  and  provisions  to  go 
to  a  port  of  naval  equipment  is  too  patent  to  allow  the  bdligerem 
to  be  influenced  by  such  consideradonst  The  only  case  where 
it  would  come  into  play  would  be  that  mentioned  on  p^;e  74  st^ra, 
viz.  where  the  character  of  the  port  is  indeterminate. 

If  the  goods  are  "absolute"  contraband,  but  home-grown,  and 
the  port  indeterminate,  the  decision  must  probably  turn  on  the 
immediate  usefulness  of  the  goods  for  war.  Hemp  was  un- 
condition;^ilIy  released  in  the  "Apollo"  by  Sir  W.  Scott;  but 
would  he  have  released  saltpetre? 

In  the  "  Edward,"^  a  caroro  of  wines  was  found  by  the  Court 
to  be  in  course  of  carriage  from  Bordeaux  to  a  French  naval 
port,  and  was  held  to  be  contraband.    Sir  W.  Scott  observes : — 

"  Though  ^^•ines  nre  not  an  nrticic  g^enerally  contraband  per  se,  yet 
in  conjunction  with  all  the  circumstances  of  this  voyage  they  are  un- 
questionably to  be  considered  naval  stores.  It  was  a  voyage  to  Brest 
where  tiiere  was  notcdcmsly  a  large  armafflent  lying  very  much  in  want 
of  articles  of  this  kmd — articles  of  an  indispensable  nature:  If  such 
articles  had  gone  with  an  avowed  destination  to  such  a  place,  and  at 
such  a  conjuncture,  the  nile  of  pre-emption  would  have  been  a  rule  of 
excessive  and  undue  indulgence  to  apply  to  such  a  case." 

This  was  a  case  of  wines  in  a  Prussian  ship  (and  obviously 
not  the  produce  of  Pnissia).  But  it  must  be  noted  that  there 
was  the  further  element  in  the  case,  of  a  simulated  destination  to 
Emden,  which  involved  the  confiscation  of  the  vesseL   (See  the 

"Evert")' 

In  "Nostra  Signora  de  Begona"*  it  was  held  that  a  cargo  of 
rosin  j;oincr  from  St.  Sebastian  to  Nantes  was  not  contraband. 
Sir  W.  Scott  in  his  judgment  says : — 

**  Are  there  any  caaea  in  whicb  this  aitide  is  held  to  be  contraband  on 

'  It  is  curious  that  the  hemp  in  iht  "Apollo"  {supra)  was  not  treated  as  subj»:t  to 
pre^mptioQ.  *  4  C.  Rob,  6a         *  ihid^  554.         *  S  C.  Roh^  97. 
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a  destination  to  a  port  merely  mercantile?   If  it  had  been  going  to  a 

military  port  of  the  enemy  I  should  have  had  no  hesitation,  as  there  are 
many  cases  in  which,  under  such  circumstances,  it  has  been  deemed  contra- 
band. Going  to  a  mercantile  port  it  is  not,  I  think,  so  decidedly  of  a 
imlike  natnre  as  to  be  excluded  from  the  iavouraUe  coosideratloB  that 
are  applied  to  other  artldea  mu^iHs  usHt,  I  shall  therefore  decree 
nstttutioiL'' 

Why  rosin  was  treated  so  much  more  £&vourably  than  pitch  and 
tar  b  worth  consideration,  and  might  furnish  a  key  to  the  decision 
of  questions  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  regarding  such  arddes  as 
boiwfs,  cotton,  and  the  like.  The  capftors  say,  in  argument,  that 
"it  was  an  article  much  used  as  an  ing^redient  in  various  mflitary 
pfe{)arations."  There  can  be  litde  doubt  that  at  the  present  day 
an  article  of  such  a  nature  going  to  a  hostile  port  would  incur 
grave  risks.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  modem  views  of 
contraband  can  be  correct  which  go  further  than  even  a  judge 
so  leniently  disposed  towards  belligerents  as  Sir  W.  Scott  felt 
justified  in  doing.  At  the  same  time,  Scott's  test  of  the  character 
of  the  port  of  destination  may  have  become  obsolete  ;  and  in  that 
case  it  urgently  requires  to  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  one,  equally 
independent  of  the  floating  suspicions  of  belligereots,  and  8u£(io 
cientiy  definite  to  be  provable  by  precise  evidence. 

In  the  "  Brutus"^  it  was  held  that  ships  built  for  purposes  of  Ships, 
war  and  not  for  peace,  and  going  to  be  sold  by  a  neutral  to  the 
enemy,  are  contraband  of  war. 

From  the  cases  of  the  "Fanny/'  the  "Neptune,"  and  the 
"  Raven,"*  it  appeals  that  in  a  case  of  any  amnguity  as  to  the 
diaracter  of  die  vessds^  the  neutral  was  given  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  The  Brutus  *  was  pierced  and  fitted  for  ten  guns,  widh 
netting  standiioos  for  hammocks^  and  nettings  fixed  fofe  and  aft 

The  **  Charlotte,"*  was  a  vessel  bound  from  Riga  to  Nantes. 
In  giving  judgment  of  condenmation.  Sir  W,  Scoct  observes 

"What  has  been  said  on  the  otfier  side  is,  I  think,  true,  that  the  nature 
of  the  port  is  not  material  since  masts,  If  they  are  to  be  considered 

as  contraband,  which  they  will  be  unless  protected  by  treaty,  are  so 
without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  port,  and  equally  whether  bound 

to  a  mercantile  port  or  to  a  port  of  naval  military  equipment.  The 
consequences  of  the  supply  may  be  acariv  the  same  in  either  case.  If 
lent  to  a  mercantile  port,  they  may  be  there  applied  to  immediate  use 
in  the  equipment  of  privateers,  or  they  may  be  conveyed  from  Nantes 

to  Bre?t,  snd  there  bc-ccme  «^iib«^rr\"ipnt  to  every  purpose  to  which  they 
couid  have  been  applied  if  going  directly  to  a  port  of  military  equip- 

That  ii^  nwufactured  masts  and  spars  are  absolute  contra- 


band* 


^  \  C»  Rob.,  331,  and  Appendix. 
*  hkLt  395. 


*  iWU;  Appandix. 
4  Sti^rttt  p.  33 
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Copper  In  the  "Charlotte,**^  on  the  construction  of  Article  I  of  the 
treaty  of  1803  between  Sweden  and  England,  it  was  held  by 
Sir  W.  Soott  that  copper  sheets,  certified  to  be  fit  for  the  sheathing 
of  ships,  are  contraband.  He,  however,  expressly  declined  to 
say  that  all  copper  in  sheets  was  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty^  as 
"immediately  servings  for  the  equipment  of  ships  of  war." 

In  the  "  Zelden  Rust  "Mt  was  held  that  cheese  going-  to  a  place 
of  naval  equipment  and  fit  for  naval  use  is  contraband.  On  the 
question  of  destination,  Sir  W.  Scott  observes  : — 

"  Coninna  is,  I  believe,  itself  a  place  of  naval  equipment  in  some  degree, 
and  if  not  so  exclusively,  and  in  its  prominent  character,  yet  from  its 
vicinity  to  Ferrol  it  is  almost  identical  with  that  port.  These  ports  are 
situated  in  the  same  bay,  and  if  the  supply  is  permitted  to  be  imported 
Into  the  same  ba^,  it  would,  I  conceive,  be  impossible  to  prevent  it  fiom 
going  on  immediately  and  In  the  same  conveyance  to  FerroL  There  Is 
in  this  respect  a  material  difference  between  the  present  case  and  the  case 
which  happened  yesterday  of  similar  articles  going  to  Quiraper.  That 
port,  though  in  the  vicinity  of  Brest,  is  situate  on  the  opoosite  side  of  a 
projecting  headland  or  promontory,  so  as  not  to  admit  or  aa  immediate 
communication  except  1^  land  carnrngt," 

In  the  case  referred  to  by  the  judge  (the  "  Frau  Margaretha  ")* 
the  cargo  was  cheese,  en.  route  to  Quimper  from  Amsterdam. 
It  is  an  instructive  decision,  because  it  touches  directly  the 
principle  as  to  how  far  modern  improved  methods  of  land  com- 
munication have  destroyed  the  value  of  the  nature  of  the  port  of 
destination  as  a  test  of  contraband.  Clearly,  if  Scott  went  far 
enoujrh  in  enooura&;ing  belligerent»-^and  some  think  he  went 
too  &r<— fecOity  of  una  carriage  can  be  of  no  importance  as  a 
reason  for  abandoning  his  test»  in  the  face  of  the  case  of  the 
**  Frau  Maijgaretha."  And  to  leave  the  matter  without  a  test  at 
all,  is  pracHcally  to  put  all  articles  which  could  by  any  possibflity 
be  of  use  in  war  in  the  categ^ory  of  absolute  contraband. 

The  "  Ranger."*  This  was  the  case  of  an  American  ship  with 
a  cargo  of  biscuit  and  fiour  in  transit  from  Bordeaux  to  Cadis* 
Sir  W.  Scott  held,  inter  <Uia,  that,  as  the  cargo  consisted  of  sea 
stores  carried  to  a  place  of  naval  equipment,  it  was  confiscable  as 

contraband. 

Sb^  In  1807  the  Conseil  des  Prises  of  France,  in  the  case  of 
"TEtoile  de  Bonaparte,"  held  that  ship  timber  was  not  contra- 
band of  war,  unless  it  was  exclusively  applicable  to  the  con- 
struction of  ships  of  war.*  The  Council  thus  declared  the  law  in 
relation  to  ship  timber : — 

"  Attendu  que  le  moyen  d^uit  de  la  quality  des  bois  compOMmt  la 

*  5  C  Robn  t7S         '  6  C.  Rob.,  93.        >  Ibid.,  93.        «  6  C.  Rols  135. 

*  Pistoy«  et  Dvmdy,  VoL  I,  p.  409;  see  also  "La  Minenre,"  iUd^  p.  4ta 
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m^/em  partie  de  la  cvaiflon  et  sur  lequd  ies  capCeiirs  out  le  plus 

faflist6,  ne  peat  €tre  accueilli  si  Ton  consid^re  que  loin  qu'il  soit  d^iiiontr6 
que  CCS  bois  appartiennent  exdusivement  k  la  construction  des  batiments 
de  guerre,  comme  I'ont  pens^  les  experts  qui  ont  optre  hors  de  la 
pn^^ce  des  parties  inUressees  le  contraire  semble  resuUer,  tant  de  la 
tewur  da  proiD^verbal  de  vitite  qu'Us  oot  irreguli^ment  dress^,  que 
k  dimeosioa  dei  plandies  et  de  teur  ncMabfe  comperi  avec  la  capadt6 
dvnavfae;'* 

In  the  "Atalanta,"*  the  ship,  being  on  voyage  from  Batavia  Dct- 
to  Bremen,  touched  at  the  Isle  of  France,  then  a  colony  of  France,  I"*****^ 
and  took  on  board  despatches  from  the  Governor  of  the  Colony 
to  the  Minister  of  Marine  in  Paris.  The  vessel  was  captured, 
and  it  was  hdd  by  the  Court  that  the  carrying  of  (tesoatcfaes 
between  a  colony  and  its  mother  country  whidi  is  a  belligerent 
is  an  act  injurious  to  the  other  belligerent,  and  a  case  of  active 
"mterposition  in  the  war"  for  the  bttiefit  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
under  certain  aggravated  circumstances  the  ship  and  csugo  should 
be  confiscated. 

In  the  ''Caroline,"'  despatches  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  but  » 
going  from  the  ambassador  of  the  enemy's  State  resident  in  a  p*^*^***** 
neutral  State  to  the  departments  of  Govermncnt  in  France,  were 
held  not  liable  to  seizure.    Tn  the  course  of  his  judgment.  Sir  W, 
Scott  makes  the  following  observation : — 

"  It  has  been  asked.  What  are  despatches  ?  To  which  I  think  this  answer 

may  'safely  be  returned  :  that  they  are  all  officuil  communications  of 
official  persons  on  the  public  affairs  of  the  Government  .  .  .  This  is 
not  a  case  of  despatches  coming  from  any  part  of  the  enemy's  territory, 
idiere  commerce  and  commttni<»tlons  of  every  kii>d  the  other  belligerent 
liaa  a  r^^ht  to  intemipt  They  are  despatches  from  persons  who  are 
in  a  peculiar  manner  the  favourite  objects  of  the  protection  of  the  law 
of  nations — ambassadors  resident  in  a  neutral  countr}'  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  relations  of  amity  between  that  State  and  his  own 
Government 

"On  these  groands  a  vciry  material  distinction  arises  with  respect  to 
the  right  of  fumtsfaiiig  tiie  conveyance.   The  former  cases  ^  were  cases 

of  neutral  ships  carrying  the  enemy's  despatches  from  his  colonies  to  the 
mother  country.  In  all  such  cases  you  have  a  right  to  conclude  that 
the  effect  of  these  despatches  is  hostile  to  yourself,  because  they  must 
rdate  to  the  security  of  the  enemy's  possessions  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  communication  between  them.  You  have  a  right  to  destroy  these 
possessions  and  that  communication  ;  and  it  is  a  legal  act  of  hostility 
so  to  do.  But  the  neutral  country  has  a  ric^ht  to  preserve  it"^  relations 
with  the  enemy,  and  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  any  commu- 
nication between  them  can  partake  in  any  degree  of  the  nature  of 
^otttli^  against  you.  The  enemy  may  have  his  hostile  projects  to 
be  attemptfiid  with  the  neutral  Stat^  but  your  reliance  Is  on  the  Integrity 

A  6  C.  Rob.,  44a  *  6  C  Rob.,  461. 
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of  that  neutral  State  that  it  will  not  favour  nor  participate  In  such 

designs,  but  as  far  as  its  own  councils  and  actions  are  concerned  will 
oppose  them.  ...  I  have  before  said  that  persons  discharging  the  functions 
of  ambassadors  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  objects  of  the  protection  and 
favour  of  the  Uw  of  nations.  The  limits  that  aie  aasigned  to  tiie 
operations  of  war  against  them  by  Vatlei  and  other  writers  upon  tiioae 
subjects  are  that  you  may  exercise  your  right  of  war  against  th^m 
wherever  the  character  of  hostility  exists.  You  may  stop  the  ambassador 
of  the  enemy  on  iiis  passage ;  but  when  he  has  arrived  and  has  taken 
Upon  bimadr  the  functions  of  his  olRet,  and  has  been  admitted  in  his 
representative  character,  he  faeoomes  a  sort  of  middleman,  entitled  to 
pecuh'ar  privileges,  as  set  apart  for  the  protection  of  the  relations  of 
amity  and  peace,  in  maintaining  which  ail  nations  are  in  some  degree 
interested." 

There  is  a  tendency  to  treat  the  carriage  of  despatches  rather  as 
a  participation  in  the  enemy's  service  than  as  die  carriage  of 
contralMuid.  The  fact  that  confiscation  of  the  ship  is  an  inodent 
of  such  carriage  may  have  been  one  cause  of  this ;  but  the  reason 

usually  assigned  for  this  confiscation  is  rather  that,  otherwise,  there 

would  be  no  profit  to  the  captors  of  such  a  seizure,  the  despatches 
possessing  no  marketable  vahie.  It  is  conceived  that  the  carriage 
of  despatches  knowingly,  but  for  hire  in  the  general  way  of 
business,  is  no  participation  in  the  hostile  service. 

The  "  Commercen,  '  a  Swedish  vessel,  was  captured  on  a 
voyage  from  Limerick  in  Ireland  to  Bilboa  with  a  cargo  of  grain. 
Story  y.,  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  affirmation  of  the  condemiiaiiou  of  the  cargo  by  the 
District  Court,  says  : — 

"By  the  modern  law  of  nations  provisions  are  not  in  general  deemed 
contraband,  but  they  may  become  so  when  the  property  of  a  neutral  on 
socount  of  the  partknlar  skuatkm  of  the  war  or  on  account  of  their 
destination.   If  destined  for  the  ordinary  use  of  life  in  the  enemy's 

country  they  are  not  in  general  contraband,  but  it  is  otherwise  if  destined 
for  military  use.  Hence,  if  destined  for  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
enemy,  or  for  his  ports  of  naval  or  military  equipment,  they  are  deemed 
contraband 

"  Another  exception  from  being  treated  as  pontraband  is  when  the 
provisions  are  tlie  growth  of  tlie  neutral  exporting  countiy.   But  if  they 

be  the  growth  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  more  especially  if  the 
property  of  his  subjects  and  destined  for  the  enemy's  use,  there  does  not 
seem  any  good  reason  for  the  exemption  ;  for,  as  Sir  W.  Scott  observes,  in 
such  case  the  party  has  not  only  gone  out  of  his  way  for  the  supply  of 
the  enemy,  but  he  has  assisted  him  by  taking  off  his  surplus  commodities, 
"But  it  is  nr^ued  that  the  doctrine  of  contraband  cannot  apply  to  the 
present  case  because  the  destination  was  to  a  neutral  country.  And  it  is 
certainly  true  that  goods  destined  for  the  use  of  a  neutral  country  caa 
never  be  deemed  contraband,  wliatever  may  be  tlieir  character  or  however 

1  i  Wheat  381. 
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well  adapted  to  warlike  purposes.  But  if  such  goods  are  destined  for  the 
dfaoct  and  avowed  nae  of  tbe  enom/i  army  or  navy,  wo  ahoiild  bo  glad  to 
see  an  authori^  whidi  ooantenaiices  tlib  eamnptfcm  from  ibifeitiire  wlm 
the  proporty  of  a  nontfaL" 

This  case  was  not  one  of  contraband,  but  of  enemy's  property 
tn  coune  of  tfansit  to  a  oountiy,  neutnl  indeed,  but  harbouring 
the  enem/s  forces ;  and  the  provisions  of  which  it  consisted  were 
admittedly  going  for  the  use  of  the  latter.  Marshnll  C.  f Living- 
ston and  Johnson  J  J.  dissented  from  the  decbion,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  nothing  Improper  in  the  SwfKiBs'  helping  the 
enemies  of  the  U.S.A.  m  their  Spanish  campa^  against  France. 

in  the  case  of  Maisonnatre  v,  Keating»*  tft  vnsel,  captured  coou 
by  a  French  privateer,  was  carr^g  a  cargo  of  com  from 
Wilmington  (U.S.)  to  Lisbon  for  the  use  of  the  allied  British  and 
Portuguese  armies,  Great  Britain  being  then  at  war  with  the 
United  States.    Story  J.,  in  his  judgment,  observes 

"Admitting  tiutt  pfovbioot  are  not  in  genual  eootraband  of  war, 

it  is  clear  that  they  become  so  when  destined  to  a  port  of  naval  equip- 
flient  of  an  enemy,  and  a  fortiori  when  destined  for  the  supply  of  his 
army." 

The  question  raised  in  the  "Commercen"  of  course  did  not 

here  arise.  The  capture  by  a  French  ship  of  British  ^oods 
destined  for  the  use  of  the  Portuguese  armies,  consigned  to 
Lisbon  and  travelling  under  a  British  licence,  was  as  dearly  a 
good  capture  as  anything  of  the  kind  couid  be.  * 

The  "  Peterhofif,"'  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Army 
United  States,  was  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  the  District  JJSl^ 
Court  of  New  York  condemning  a  British  ship  for  attempt  to  harness, 
break  blockade  during  the  war  between  the  United  and  Con-  Joois, 
federate  States.    The  Chief  Justice  (Chase),  in  the  course  of  his  'fR"!^ 
judgment,  discussed  what  constitutes  contraband  as  follows blankets. 

"The  classification  of  goods  as  contraband  or  not  contraband  has 
much  perplexed  text-writers  and  jurists.  A  strictly  accurate  and  satis- 
fikctory  dassification  b  perhaps  jmpractf cable;  but  .that  which  Is  best 
supported  by  American  and  Engluh  decisiofUi  may  be  said  to  divide 
all  merchandise  into  three  classes.  Of  these  classes  the  first  consists 
of  articles  manufactured  and  primarily  and  ordinarily  used  for  military 
purposes  in  time  of  war ;  the  second,  of  articles  which  may  be  and  are 
taed  for  purposes  of  war  or  peace,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  the 
tliinl,  of  articles  exclusive^  used  for  peaodTul  purposes.  Merchandise 
0^  the  first  class  destined  to  a  belligerent  country  or  places  occupied 
by  the  army  or  navy  of  a  belligerent  is  always  contraband  ;  merchandise 
of  the  second  class  is  contraband  only  when  actually  destined  to  the 

*  2  Gall.,  325. 

*  See  the    Julia"  {OuL,  Voi  1»  p.  594,  S.C.  8  Crancb,  iSi)  as  to  the  efiect  of  a 
bdligoent  licence.  '  5  Wallace,  28. 
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military  or  naval  use  of  a  bdligerent ;  while  merehuidiae  of  tiie  Uibd 
class  is  Qot  contraband  at  all,  thou^  liable  lo  fldsoftt  and  coademnatioD 
(or  violation  of  blockade  or  siege. 

**A  considerable  portion  of  the  cargo  of  the  'Pctcrhoff*  was  of  the 
third  class*  and  need  not  be  further  referred  to.  A  large  portion,  perhaps, 
wat  of  tlie  second  dais,  but  it  not  proved,  as  we  tnfaik,  to  have  been 
actually  destined  to  bdUlgereat  lue,.  and .  cannot  thaefoie  be  treats!  as 
contraband.  Another  portion  wa«?,  in  our  judgment,  of  the  first  class, 
or  if  of  the  second,  destined  directly  to  the  rebel  military  service.  This 
portion  of  the  cargo  consisted  of  the  cases  of  artillery  harness  and  of 
articles  described  ni  the  invoices  as  *  men's  army  Muchers,'  'aitOlery 
boots,'  and  '  Government  regulation  grey  blankets/  These  goods  come 
fairly  under  the  description  of  goods  primarily  and  ordinarily  used  for 
military  purposes  in  time  of  war.  Th^  make  part  of  the  necessary 
equipment  of  an  army. ' 

In  Hobbs  tr.  Heantng,*  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  lield 
that  contraband  goods  belonging  to  a  neutral  cannot  lawfully 
be  seized  unless  thev  are  in  course  of  transit  to  an  enemy^ 
port;  the  fiict  that  it  was  intended  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

ship's  master  to  convey  them  from  that  port  to  an  enemy's  port 
is  immaterial.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Court  in  tnis  case 
strictly  adhered  to  the  rule  of  "destination,"  and  ignoied  or  dis- 
regarded the  element  of  **  intention/' 
Money,  In  United  States  v.  Dickelman,*  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  held  that  money,  silver  plate,  and  bullion  when 
destined  for  hostile  use,  or  for  the  purchase  of  hostile  sup- 
plies, are  contraband  of  war.  Chief  Justice  Waite,  in  delivering 
judgment*  made  the  following  observations : — 

"  What  ii  contraband  depends  upon  circumstances.  Money  and  bullion 
do  not  necessarily  partake  of  that  character;  but  when  destined  for 
hostile  use,  or  to  procure  hostile  supplies*  they  da** 

FwK  The  '*  Benito  Estenger"^  was  a  case  of  a  vessel  captured 
'^"^  by  a  man-of-war  of  the  United  States  while  carrying  provisions 
to  MaiuantQo^  a  town  of  Cuba»  then  in  a  state  of  blockade  by 
the  United  Stales.  Fuller  C.  J.,  on  appeal  from  a  District  Cburt 
of  the  United  States,  after  quoting  Mr.  Justice  Story's  decision 
in  the  Commercen,*'^  and  that  of  Sir  William  Scott  in  the 
"  Jo<^i>c  BAargaretha,"'  observes : — 

"  But  while  alluding  to  this  subject  by  way  of  illustration,  we  do  not 
fed  called  upon  to  consider  under  what  particular  circumstances,  generally 
speaking,  provisions  may  be  held  contraband  of  war.  It  is  enough  that, 
in  dealing  with  a  vend  adjudicated  to  have  been  an  enemy's  vessel, 

»  17  C.B.N.S.,  791.  •  9a  U.S.  Rep.,  52a 

*  176  V.&  Rep.,  56a.  «  Whcaloo^  Reports,  Vol  I,  p  iZx 
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ihc  fact  of  trade  with  the  enemy,  especially  in  suppliet  necessary  for  the 
emmy's  forces^  is  of  weU-nigb  decisive  importanoe. 

In  the  ^' Tuno**^  it  was  held  that  in  a  doubtlul  case  a  small  Hcm 
nsubstantiau  part  of  the  cargo^  like  five  horses,  will  not  be 
presumed,  in  me  absence  of  cmier  proof,  to  have  been  intended 

for  military  use. 

This  is  clearly  right;  but,  taken  by  itself,  it  suggests  that 
the  Court  might  have  hekl  drciimstances  of  suspicion  sufficient 
which  would  by  no  means  have  satisfied  Lord  Stowell.*  How- 
ever, the  Court  seems  to  have  adopted  a  fairly  ri^id  rule,  enun- 
ciated as  follows:  "  When  a  belligerent  port  was  neither  in  a 
state  of  siejre  nor  blockaded,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  garrisoned, 
horses  on  board  a  neutral  bound  to  that  port  will  be  deemed 
to  have  been  intended  for  the  purposes  of  peace."  In  fact,  the 
peaceful  character  of  the  port  is  asserted  to  create  a  conclusive 
argument  and  not  a  mere  presumption. 

In  the  "  Bird      it  was  somewhat  broadly  held  that,  in  1779,  Tar. 
materials  for  the  building,  equipment,  and  armament  of  ships  were 
contraband,  and  that  tar  was  such  an  ardde^   The  rule  was  also 
applied  according  to  which  the  vessel  and  other  innocent  ffoods 
are  confiscable,  if  belonging  to  the  same  owner  as  the  contraband 

The  "  AUanton"  was  a  British  vessel  captured  3  June,  1904,  c<nL 
in  the  Japanese  sea  by  a  Russian  cruiser.  She  was  laden 
with  a  cargo  of  6^500  tons  of  Japanese  coaL  According  to  the 
ship's  papers,  it  appeared  that  in  May,  1904,  she  ddivered  at 
Saseho  a  fiill  cargo  of  coal  from  Cardiff.  On  discharging  this 
cargo  she  proceeded  to  Muroran,  where  she  embarked  another 
full  cargo  of  Japanese  coal,  destined,  according  to  the  documents, 
for  Singapore.  There  was  also  on  board  the  vessel  a  young 
Japanese,  alleged  to  be  on  his  way  to  America. 

Having  considered  the  case,  the  Prize  Court  of  Vladivostock 
found  that  the  "Allanton"  was  justly  condemned  according  to  the 
provisions  laid  down  in  sections  2,  3,  15-17  of  the  Russian  Code 
of  Maritime  Prizes  on  the  following  grounds  : — 

(0)  Irregularities  in  the  official  company's  book. 

(^)  Unquestionable  evidence  of  the  steamer  having  pre- 
viously conveyed  a  full  cargo  constituting  contraband 
to  a  naval  port  in  Japan  with  the  knowledge  and  con- 
currence of  the  owner. 

(tf)  The  chartering  of  the  steamer  for  her  second  voyage  by 
a  Japanese  trading  company »  and  the  discovery  on 

>  38  Ct.  Cl.  (U.S.),  465.  1903. 

«  Cf  the  *•  Frau  Margaretha,"  st^rm^  fk  7& 

•  38  Ct  Cl.  (U.S.),  228.  1903. 
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board  of  a  full  cargo  of  coal  oonstitudng  oontiaband. 
if  the  real  destination  of  the  steamer  was  not  Singapore, 
but  an  enem/s  port,  or  even  the  enemy's  fleet 

The  Prise  Court  of  Vladivostock  thereupon  adjudged  that  die 
steamer  ^'AUanton*  and  the  whole  of  her  cargo  were  lawful 
prise. 

The  Supreme  Court  at  St.  Petenbuig — Professor  Martens 
being  a  member  thereof— gave  judgment  as  follows  ^— 

**  As  it  has  been  fully  proved  that  the  steamer  '  Allanton/  which  was 
detslnsd  by  tlie  Padfiecnusefs,  bdonged  to  a  Britiab  subject  doiniciled  in 
B^and,  and  was  sailing  under  the  British  mercantile  flag,  and  con- 

sequently  was  a  vessel  of  neutral  nationality,  the  vessel  and  likewise  her 
cargo  would  have  been  liable  to  confiscation  only  in  such  case  if  she  had 
been  caught  in  the  act  of  conveying  contraband  to  the  enemy  or  to  the 
enemy^s  port  Although  the  caigo  of  the  steanter '  Allanton '  consisted  of 
eoel,  which  was  included  in  the  list  of  contraband  linperially  confirmed  on 
the  14th  February,  1904,  there  wa5>  nothing  to  prove  in  this  case  that  the 
cargo  was  intended  for  conveyance  to  the  enemy  or  to  the  enemy's  port. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  documents  presented  proved  the  opposite.  From 
these  documents,  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be 
doubted,  it  is  evident  that  the  steamer '  Allanton,'  on  her  arrival  at  the 
Japanese  port  of  Muroran,  was  chartered  to  convey  to  Singapore  a  cargo 
of  coal  purchased  by  the  English  firm  of  Paterson,  Simons,  and  Co.  in 
Singapore  from  the  Japanese  Coal  Company  Hokkaido-Tanko-Tetsudo- 
Kaisha.  The  contract  for  the  supply  of  55,000  tons  of  coal  by  the 
Japanese  Company  to  the  firm  of  Pateraon,  Simons,  and  Co.  in  Singapore 
was  concluded  in  December  1903,  before  the  declaration  of  war 
and  the  commencement  of  hostilities  against  Russia  by  Japan.  The 
charter-party  and  the  bill  of  lading  for  the  said  cargo  were  forwarded  to 
Paterson,  Simons,  and  Co.,  of  Singapore,  in  due  course.  The  corre- 
spondence between  the  firm  of  Paterson,  Simons,  and  Co.  and  thetr 
representatives  in  Japan,  Dodwell  and  Cob,  and  between  the  latter  and 
the  Hokkaido-Tanko  Comp<iny,  also  the  correspondence  between  the 
shipowner  Rea  and  the  captain  of  the  '  Ailanton/  Motyer,  fully  confirms 
the  actual  destination  of  the  coal  carried  by  the  steamer  to  be  the  port  of 
Singapore.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  freight  contracts  for  future 
contemplated  voyages  of  die  steamer '  Allanton,'  which  was  to  have  sailed 
from  Singapore  with  a  Cargo  to  Calcutta,  from  thenoe  to  Kunadie^  and 
finally  to  European  ports. 

"The  fact  of  the  steamer  'Allanton'  having  embarked  a  cargo  at  an 
enemy's  port  and  from  a  Japanese  Company  cannot  serve  as  i»ufficient 
grounds  for  confiscation,  inasmuch  as,  if  the  Japanese  Company  be 
considered  the  owners  of  the  cargo  previous  to  its  delivery  to  the  holders 
of  the  bill  of  lading,  it  would  yet  not  be  liable  to  confiscation  in  virtue  of 
Article  II  of  the  Maritime  Prize  Regulations,  which  provides  that  a 
neutral  flag  a>vers  an  enemy's  cargo  provided  that  it  is  not  contraband, 
whereas  coal  eouid  be  recognized  as  contraband  only  in  such  case  if  it 
were  being  conveyed  to  the  enemy  or  to  an  enemy's  port,  which  was  not 
so  in  the  present  case.  The  circumstance  which,  in  the  first  instance,  led 
to  the  surmise  that  the  cargo  of  the  steamer  '  Allanton '  was  destined  for 
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delivery  to  the  enemy,  or  to  an  enemy's  port,  are  removed  by  virtue  of  the 
doaunents  submitted  at  the  trial  of  the  case  in  the  Sapreme  Prise  Court, 

and  have  no  definite  efTect 

"The  delivery  by  the  'Allanton*  on  her  first  voyage  of  a  car^o  of 
Cardiff  coal  to  the  Japanese  port  of  Saseho  cannot  serve  as  sufficient 

Sound  for  the  confiscation  of  the  cargo  subsequently  shippol  from 
nrofan  to  Singapore^  as,  in  virtue  of  Arude  XI  of  the  Prise  R^^ulationi^ 
fessds  of  neutral  nationality  are  liable  to  confiscation  only  in  the  event 
of  their  being  caught  in  the  act  of  conveying  contraband  to  the  enemy  or 
to  an  enemy's  port,  and  by  no  means  if  thcy  had  on  a  previous  occasion 
carried  contraband  to  the  enemy. 

'*The  route  which  was  taken  by  the  steamer '  AUanton'  from  Muioran 
has  been  accepted  as  the  shortest,  as  also  the  statement  of  Captain  Motyer 
to  the  etTect  that,  in  carrying  coal  not  as  contraband,  but  to  a  neutral 
port,  he  had  no  cause  to  fear  detention  of  the  vessel.  Although,  according 
to  the  decision  of  the  Chief  Hydrographic  Department,  the  majority  of 
vessels  prefer  the  ocean  route,  owing  to  frequent  fogs  which  occur  in  the 
Japanese  Sea  making  it  dangerous  for  navigation,  but  as  it  would  appear 
from  this  decision  that  some  vessels  nevertheless  take  the  route  across  the 
Japanese  Sea,  the  route  taken  by  the  captain  of  the  'Allanton'  cannot 
serve  as  evidence  against  him.  The  discover^'  on  board  the  vessel  of  the 
Japanese  Tateki  Miaiiara,  it  there  had  been  any  cause  for  suspicion  in 
the  beginning,  in  view  of  his  possessing  no  documents  establishing  bis 
kfentity,  this  susfrfdon  is  now  removed,  as  on  further  investigation  of  the 
case  it  was  not  proved  that  he  had  acted  as  a^^ent  for  the  enemy's  Govern- 
ment, or  had  been  entrusted  with  the  delivery  of  the  cargo  of  coal.  The 
omission  of  entries  in  the  official  log-book  from  the  15  th  May,  19041 
although  an  infringement  of  the  Regulations  for  keeping  log-books,  is  yet 
insufiident  for  disqualifying  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  regard  to 
the  steamer  having  been  directed  to  Singapore,  more  ttptdaHly  as  the 
entries  in  the  other  ship's  log  were  properly  made. 

"  Admitting,  on  the  foregoing  pounds,  that  the  steamer  '  AUanton ' 
and  her  cargo  were  not  liable  to  confiscation,  the  Supreme  Prize  Court, 
guMed  by  Artide  XXX  of  the  Prize  Regulations  Imperially  confirmed, 
men  considered  the  question  as  to  whether  there  were  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  detention  of  the  steamer  *  Allanton '  and  her  cargo,  and  whether 
the  established  conditions  and  rules  were  observed  on  such  detention. 
The  Supreme  Court  found  that  there  were  in  every  respect  sufficient 
grounds  for  suspicion  that  her  cargo  was  destined  for  the  enemy  or  for 
the  enemy's  port  This  suspidon  was  based  on  the  following  :-* 

"  f  I )  That  the  vessel  did  not  stop  on  the  first  request  of  the  cruiser 
'Rossia,'  but  only  after  two  blank  shots  had  been  fired.  Although 
Captain  Motyer  denied  this,  and  referred  to  witnesses  whom  he  requested 
to  be  examined,  the  Court  considered  the  Protocol  drawn  up  on  this 
subject  in  the  established  form,  and  confirmed  by  the  sworn  depositions 
of  the  Commander  of  the  cruiser  *  Rossia/  to  be  thoroughly  trusfvorthy* 

"  (2)  That  the  official  log-book  was  not  kept  in  the  proper  form.  If 
the  irreg"ularity,  as  shown  above,  cannot  serve  as  sufficient  ffrounds  for  the 
confiscation  of  the  vessel,  it  still  gave  rise  to  suspicion  on  her  detention. 

"(3)  That  the  cargo  was  received  by  the  vessel  at  an  enemy's  port, 
tod  that  she  had  a  Japanese  on  board  who  could  not  establish  his 
identity. 
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"(4)  That  the  steamer  adopted  a  coiine  seldom  chosen  by  ship 
captaioi^  and  passed  dose  to  the  enem/s  ports  and  the  enemy^s  fleet 

That  previous  to  tiits  the  steamer  delivered  contraband  to  an 
enemj^sport 

"All  these  circumstances,  although  subsequently  proved  at  the  trial 

of  the  case  at  the  Supreme  Prize  Court  in  fav  our  of  the  shipowner,  made 
the  vessel,  on  her  meetinj^  with  the  Russian  squadron,  a  suspicious  case, 
and  ^ave  the  Admiral  in  command  of  the  squadron  the  right  of  detaining 
her,  m  accordance  with  Article  XVI  of  the  Prise  Regulations,  ana 
Articles  XXXVI  and  XXXVII  of  the  '  Instructions  for  the  Order  of 
Stoppage,  Inspection,  and  Detention  of  Vessels  and  carj^o.'  The 
detention  of  the  steamer  *  AUanton '  and  her  cargo  was  carried  out 
with  the  observance  of  the  conditions  and  rules  established  in  Articles 
XV-XXVI  of  the  Prize  R^ulations  and  of  the  Instructions  confirmed 
by  the  Admiralty  Council  on  the  20th  September,  1900.  Wherefore  the 
detention  of  the  steamer  'Allan ton'  and  her  cara;o  must  be  admitted 
to  have  been  earned  out  on  sufficient  grounds,  and  with  the  observance 
of  the  established  conditions  and  rules. 

**  On  all  these  grounds  the  Supreme  Prize  Court  decided 

*'(i)  To  recognize  the  steamer  'Allanton*  and  her  car^  as  not 
subject  to  confiscation,  and  to  return  the  steamer  and  the  cargo  to  their 
owners ; 

"(2)  To  recognize  that  the  steamer  'Allanton  and  her  caigo  bad 
been  detained  on  sufficient  grounds  and  with  the  observance  of  estab- 
lished rules  I  and 

"(3)  That  the  decision  of  the  Prize  Court  of  the  port  of  Vladlvostocli 
shall  be  annulled  as  regards  the  confiscation  of  the  said  steamer  and 

cargo. 

"  The  original  bears  tlie  neoe^aary  signatures. 

"  Correct 

"Acting  Secretary, 
«'<S^ned)        R.  SooRur.** 

The  judgrnent  of  the  Vladivostock  Court  was  annulled  on 
the  ground  that,  although  coal  was  contraband  according  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Russian  Government,  yet  it  was  only  contra- 
band when  being  conveyed  to  the  enemy  or  the  enemy's  port, 
and  all  the  documents  in  the  case  proved  the  contrary.  Further 
that,  although  the  cargo  seized  was  embarked  at  an  enemy's 
port  and  by  a  Japanese  subject,  yet,  being^  under  a  neutral  daff 
and  not  contraband,  it  was  protected ;  and  finally,  that  although 
on  her  previous  voyage  she  had  carried  contraband  to  Japan, 
suri)  fact  did  not  affect  her  subsequent  voyage  to  Singapore, 
which  was  lawful. 

The  decision  of  the  Gnirt  that  the  steamer  had  been  detained 
on  sufficient  ground  is  open  to  severe  criticism.  The  fact  that 
the  cam)  was  received  at  an  enem/s  port  is  wholly  immaterial, 
as  trade  by  neutrals  with  a  belligerent  in  goods  other  than 
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contraband,  and  in  the  absence  of  blockade,  is  absolutely  legiti- 
mate ;  nor  would  the  presence  of  a  subject  of  the  beiiigerent 
State  other  than  an  envoy  or  military  or  naval  person  constitute 
a  proper  ground  for  detention  of  the  ship.    Neither  is  the  fact 
that  the  vessel  was  goin^  a  somewhat  unusual  course,  if  that  be 
conceded,  an  adequate  reason  for  detention  ;  a  neutral  ship  ought 
not  to  be  molested  because  she  is  in  strange  seas  ;  she  is  free  to 
go  where  she  likes,  unless  there  be  from  the  ship's  papers  or  from 
aidmissions  of  her  crew,  adequate  proof  that  her  destination  was 
niegal,  or  unless  her  course  be  inconsistent  with  any  but  the  same 
conclusion.   The  fifth  ground  alleged  as  justification  for  detention, 
namely,  that  ''previous  to  this  the  steamer  delivered  contraband 
to  an  enemy's  port,"  is  wholly  unsupported  by  precedent  or 
authority,  and  if  it  were  to  receive  general  acceptation  would 
place  neutral  shipping  at  the  mercy  of  the  speculations  or 
suspicions  of  a  naval  officer. 

The  only  plausible  reason  for  justification  of  the  vessel's  seizure 
and  detention  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  alleged  irregularity 
in  the  vessel's  log.  Lord  Stowell,  indeed,  insisted  upon  the  hi^rh 
importance  that  ought  to  be  attached  to  reo^ularity  in  a  ship's 
books  or  other  papers,  and  anything  approaching-  the  character 
of  fraud  in  these  matters  has  always  entailed  very  serious  conse- 
quences. It  may  certainly  be  doubted  whether  in  the  case  of 
the  "  Allanton  "  there  was  such  irregularity  in  the  log-book  as  to 
warrant  the  deteniioa  of  the  ship ;  but  however  that  may  be 
in  fact,  there  can  be  little  question  that  irregularity  in  a  ships 
papers  does  constitute  a  legitimate  ground  for  detention. 

The  "Calchas"^  was  a  British  steamer,  and  at  the  time 
of  her  capture  near  the  bav  of  T6ki6  was  proceeding  on  a 
voyage  to  Liverpool  via  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai*  and 
Hong-Kon|^,  and  her  cargo  consisted  of  flour,  cotton,  wooden 
logs,  machmery,  and  various  other  goods  consi^ed  partly  to 
neutral  and  party  to  Japanese  ports.  Besides  these  g(x>ds»  121 
mail  bags  were  found  on  board  addressed  to  Japan  and  Corea. 

By  a  decision  of  the  3i8t  August,  1904,  the  Vladivostock  Prize 
Court  adjudged 

"(i)  That  the  goods  destined  for  ports  in  Japan,  and  con- 
sisting of  13,300  bags  of  nour,  36  bales  of  cotton, 
and  97  wooden  logs,  be  confiscate  as  lawful  prizes. 

"  (2)  That  the  goods  consigned  to  neutral  ports  be  regarded 
as  not  liable  to  confiscation,  and  be  immediately 
released  and  restored. 

»  Sec  "Times,"  i  r  October,  iQoi  The  jadgnmt  abovo  (ivcn  in  the  ease  of  the 
**  AUantcm  "  is  from  an  othciai  translation. 
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"(3)  That  the  steamer  'Calchas,'  captured  in  the  aa  of 
carrying  contraband  for  the  enemy,  comprising  less 
than  half  the  total  cargo  on  board  at  me  time  of 
capture,  and  mails  for  the  Japanese  Government 
having  no  direct  influence  on  the  prosecution  of 
warlike  operations,  be  likewise  released" 

On  2  May,  1905,  the  Supreme  Prize  Court,  on  which  Professor 
Maxtens  sat,  sitting  at  St  Feiersburg,  gave  judgment  as 
follows : — 

"Having  heard  at  the  present  sitting  the  verbal  explanations  of 
Advocates  Scheftel  and  Berlin  and  the  condusioiis  of  the  Acting  Pro- 
curmtor,  the  Supreme  Prise  Cdurt  found  that  the  decision  of  die  Vladivos- 
tock  Prize  Court  in  this  case  was  appealed  against  only  in  respect  of  the 
confi«?cation  of  13,300  bags  of  flour,  97  logs,  and  36  hales  of  cotton.  The 
protest  of  the  Procurator  of  the  Vladivostock  Prize  Court  and  the 
complaint  of  the  Commander  of  the  separate  detachment  of  cruisers  of 
the  Pacific  sqiiadnm  referred  to  the  release  of  the  stesmer  'Calchas*  and  to 
the  postponement  of  tiie  execution  of  the  judgment  delivered  by  the  lower 
Court  in  respect  of  the  parts  of  machinery  found  on  board  the  '  Calchas.' 
The  question  respecting  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  parts  of  machinery 
with  regard  to  which  the  Vladivostock  Prize  Court  passied  no  judgment  is 
not  siibiect  to  consideniftion  by  the  Supreme  Fdse  Caatt  But  the  decision 
of  that  Court  releasing  the  steamer  '  Calchas*  is  protested  against  by  the 
Procurator  of  the  Vladivostock  Prize  Court  and  the  Commuider  ctf*  the 
separate  detachment  of  cruisers  of  the  Pacific  squadron. 

"In  accordance  with  Article  VII  of  the  Rules  of  the  14th  February, 
1904,  'the  following  acts,  forbidden  to  neutrals,  are  assimilated  to  contra* 
band  of  war:  the  transport  of  the  enem/s  troops,  of  the  enemy's 
despatches  and  OGrrespondence,  the  supply  of  warships  and  transports  to 
the  enemy.  .  .  .  Neutral  vessels  capturod  in  the  act  of  carrying  contra- 
band of  this  nature  may,  according-  to  circumstances,  be  seized,  and  even 
confiscated.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  neutral,  having  undertaken 
to  transport  the  enemy's  troops,  despatches,  and  correspondence,  to  a 
certain  extent  enters  the  service  of  the  enemy's  country  and  openly 
meddle*?  in  warlike  operations.  The  motives  for  so  meddling  may  be 
attributed  either  to  pecuniary  advantages,  political  sympathy,  or  force  of 
circumstances^  The  right,  however,  of  confiscation  by  a  belligerent  is 
inoontestabla  iMk  regard  to  a  neutral  vessd  which  has  ^us  come  wider 
the  flag  of  the  enemy.  But  this  right  of  confiscation  by  a  belligereot  in 
respect  of  a  neutral  subject  or  vessel  exists  only  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  prove  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  culpability  of  the 
neutral,  i.e.  when  it  can  be  established  that  the  neutral  was  actually 
engaged  in  the  transport  of  the  enemy's  troops,  despatches,  and  corre- 
spondencei  It  would  be  necessaiy  to  prove  that  the  neutral  had  under- 
tabeo  to  ttwupott  sudi  troops  or  despatches  and  correspondence  to  the 
enemy's  country  or  enemy's  Government ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
positively  the  intention  of  a  neutral  to  render  services  to  a  belligerent 
in  the  prosecution  of  warlike  operations  on  land  and  sea.  According  to 
these  viewSk  a  neutral  vessel  engaged  by  an  agent  of  a  belligcmt  Power 
for  the  spedal  purpose  of  carrying  despatches  addresMd  to  military,  naval. 
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and  diplomatic  antliorities  nay  legally  be  arrested  and  condemiied  if  tiie 

fact  of  the  engagement  be  proved.  But  the  carriage  of  ordinary  corre- 
spondent from  neutral  ports  would,  in  accordance  with  the  R^lement 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  alone  be  insufficient  ground  for  regarding 
a  neutral  culpable  of  rendering  assistance  to  one  of  the  belligerents  to  the 
iojuxy  of  the  other. 

' It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  Uteral  and  inward  meaning  of  Article  VII 
of  the  Rules  of  the  14th  Februar}%  1904,  must  be  understood.  This 
legislation  could  have  no  intention  of  abolishing  the  acknowledged 
privileged  rights  of  mail-steamers,  or  of  annullmg  the  Regulations 
estaUislied  by  the  Universal  Postal  Union  for  the  benefit  of  all  nation& 
These  Regulations  remain  operative  without  interruption  during  war-timei 
and . so  far  as  it  is  practically  possible,  even  between  the  belligerents.  Thanks 
to  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  The  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1899  was 
able  to  adopt  a  Resolution  greatly  alleviating  the  condition  of  prisoners 
of  war  by  providing  for  the  transmission  by  post  and  by  railway,  free  of 
charge,  various  parcels  and  oorrespondcnoe  addressed  to  them.  During 
the  oonne  of  tlie  present  war,  Russian  and  Japanese  inquiry  offices  for 
pn!K5ners  of  war  have  maintained,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governments 
of  both  belligerent  Powers,  direct  and  constant  cooununicatioas  with  one 
another  by  post  and  telegraph. 

"  In  view  of  the  forgoing,  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  the  captain  of 
tlie  'Calchas '  for  having  received  at  Tacoma  123  mail-bags  for  delivery 
at  neutral,  Japanese,  and  Corean  ports  on  the  route.  He  could  not  know 
the  contents  of  these  sealed  bags,  nor  could  he  be  held  responsible  for  the 
contents  of  the  correspondence  contained  in  them  given  to  him  by  the 
postal  authorities  of  the  United  States. 

«*Oo  the  other  hand,  the  Vbidivostocfc  Priae  Court  had  legal  right  to 
aoquaint  itself  with  the  contents  of  these  faag^  and  to  seise  the  cone- 
spondence  addressed  to  the  Japanese  Government  or  Japanese  Govern- 
ment institutions  and  officials.  The  Vrizc  Court  acted  accordingly,  and 
retained  only  hfteen  packets  addressed  to  the  Japanese  Government  in 
TtSdbk '  All  the  remaining  correspondence  was  forwarded  to  the  Staff 
of  the  GMamander  of  the  fleet*  and  proper  steps  were  tlwn  taken  for  the 
transmissicm  of  the  correspondence  to  its  destination. 

"  On  perusal  of  the  packets  in  question  with  Government  corre- 
spondence, it  appeared  that  only  two  contained  reports  from  the  Japanese 
Minuiter  in  Washington  and  Japanese  Consular  Agents  abroad  which 
were  of  a  political  nature;  Oat  contained  a  nmort  from  the  Japanese 
Huiister,  Takahira,to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflaurs  in  T6ki6,  enclosing 
two  Secret  Papers,  Nos.  30  and  31  ;  the  other  was  a  report  from  the 
Japanese  Consul-General  in  San  Francisco.  Other  despatches  referred  to 
domestic  aifairs,  cash  accounts,  and  the  general  management  of  Japanese 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  offices  in  America  and  Europe.  Although  these 
reports  were  certainly  of  political  interest,  th^  contained,  nowever,  no 
information  likely  to  influence  the  progress  of  the  operations  of  our  army 
aod  fleet 

"In  view  of  these  circumstances,  there  are  no  grounds  upon  which 
Article  VII  of  the  Rules  of  the  14th  February,  1904,  could  be  applied 
to  the  steamer  *  Calchas'  or  for  regarding  her  captain  culpable  of  carrying 
to  the  enemy  so-called  *  analogous'  contraband  of  war,  i.e.  the  enem/s 
despatdies  and  conespondencei  The  steamer  *Calchas'  is  not  liable  to 
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confiscation  for  canjring  coffespondence  to  the  enemy,  and  the  guarantee 
lodged  by  the  owners  and  supported  by  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  sum 
of  674,830  roubles  for  the  preliminary  release  at  the  steamer  on  bail  in 
November,  1904,  must  be  regarded  as  cancelled. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  discovering 
a  eoflisidierabte  number  of  bags  with  mails  on  board  the  steamer '  Calchas ' 
addressed  to  the  enemy's  port,  the  Russian  cruiser  'Gromoboi '  was  legally 
justified  in  arresting^  the  steamer  and  <;uspecting  the  neutral  character  of 
her  cargo.  In  this  respect  the  Commander  of  the  cruiser  '  Gromoboi '  was 
not  only  justified,  in  virtue  of  Article  VII  of  the  Rules  of  the  i4th  i  eb- 
niary,  1904,  and  of  the  Laws  relating  to  pritts  (Article  XIII)  and  the 
Instructions  (Article  XXXVI),  but  fae  was  compelled  under  those 
Regulations  to  give  orders  for  the  conveyance  of  the  steamer  *  Calcbas  * 
to  Vladivostock  to  be  handed  over  to  the  local  Frize  Court. 

''Finally,  taking  into  consideration  that  the  arrested  steamer  was 
discovered  with  an  enormous  cargo  which  might,  according  to  circum- 
stances, either  be  regarded  as  absolute  or  conditional  contraband  of  war» 
her  detention  and  conveyance  to  Vladivostock  was  perfectly  justified  in 
accordance  with  facts  and  indisputable  rights  of  belligerent  ship?. 

"On  the  strength  of  these  views,  the  Supreme  Prize  Court  recognizes 
that  there  were  sufficient  legal  grounds  for  the  arrest  of  the  steamer 
'  Calchas '  and  for  her  conveyance  to  Vladivostock  as  ordered  by  the  Com* 
mander  of  the  separate  detachment  of  cruisers  of  the  Pacific  Squadron. 
The  arrest  and  her  conveyance  to  Vladivostock  were  carried  out  wiUl 
the  obsf'rvance  of  all  the  principles  of  Russian  and  international  law. 

"  Reverting  now  to  the  examination  of  the  other  parts  of  the  cargo 
regarded  b^  the  Vladivostock  Prize  Court  to  be  contraband  of  war  and 
against  which  appeals  have  been  roade^  the  Supreme  Prise  Court  firstly 
considered  the  case  of  the  13,300  bags  of  flour  which  was  r^arded 
contraband  of  war  liable  to  confiscation.  In  iti  dec!*?jon  in  the  case 
of  the  'Arabia,'  of  the  20th  November,  1904,  the  Supreme  hrize  Court 
had  occasion  to  explain,  in  interpreting  Article  VII,  section  lo,  of  the 
Rules  of  the  14th  February,  1904,  the  neoessi^  of  making  a  distinction 
between  unconditional  (absolute)  and  oonditM^nal  (relative)  contraband 
of  war.  Tn  view  of  this  interpretation,  the  articles  enumerated  in 
section  10  of  the  said  Article  of  the  Rules  are  deemed  to  be  contraband 
of  war  only  if  transported  on  the  account  of,  or  destined  for,  the  enemy, 
le  when  transported  to  the  enem/s  Government,  contractors,  army, 
na^^,  fortresses,  or  naval  harbours,  and  not  for  private  individuals, 
subjects  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  more  especially  neutral  Govern- 
ments or  private  individuals  In  every  concrete  case  ft  must  be  deter- 
mined from  all  the  circumstances  available  to  what  extent  the  arrested 
objects  can  be  assimilated  with  those  constituting  contraband  of  war 
or  with  those  which,  on  special  evidence  produced  to  the  Court,  leave 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  belong  to  private  individuals  not  acting' 
on  behalf  of,  or  for  account  of,  the  enemy.  In  all  such  cases,  according 
to  the  practice  of  Prize  Courts  existing  for  many  centuries,  the  onus 
of  proof  would  undoubtedly  lie  with  the  individual  seeking  recognition 
of  the  irregular  detention  and  release  of  the  vessels  and  caigoes  airestecl 
on  suspicion. 

"  In  applying  these  principles  to  tiie  parcel  of  flour  consisting  of 
13.300  bags  confiscated  by  the  decision  of  the  Vladivostock  Frise  Court, 
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tfie  Supreme  Prize  Court  find,  from  the  documentary  proof  produced 
by  the  parties,  that  this  flour,  ordered  by  a  neutral  firm  in  Japan,  was  not 

destined  for  the  Japanese  Government,  army,  navy,  or  fortresses,  but 
consigned  to  the  English  firms  of  Findlay,  Richardson,  and  Co  ,  Gill 
and  Co.,  and  Samuel,  Samuel,  and  Co.,  and  is  consequently  not  liable 
to  confiscation.  In  view  of  this,  the  Supreme  Prize  Court,  g^ded  by 
Article  VI,  section  10^  of  the  Rules  of  the  14th  February,  1904,  and 
Articles  XII  and  XIII  of  the  Laws  relating  to  prizes,  decided  to  reverse 
in  this  respect  the  judgment  of  the  Vladivostock  Prize  Court,  and  conse- 
q  leiitly  countermand  the  confiscation  of  the  13,300  bags  of  flour  above 
referred  to  as  a  lawful  prize. 

'*  From  the  foregoing  views,  the  Supreme  Prize  Court,  on  the  contrary, 
recognizes  the  36  tales  of  cotton  and  the  97  logs  as  lawful  prizes  liable  to 
confiscation  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Vladivostock  Prise 

Court. 

'  In  virtue  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  iSth  April,  1904,  cotton  was 
idded  to  the  list  of  objects  dedaied  oontrafaand  of  war,  apparently  in 
view  of  the  possibility  of  utilizing  it  for  the  manufiMtttte^  1^  ciiemfcal 

process,  of  pyroxyline  and  other  explosive  substanceSi 

"  It  would  appear  from  the  details  of  this  case  that  the  parcel  of  cotton 
in  question  was  consigned  to  two  Japanese  firms  in  Kobe — Nagai  Wata 
Kaisha,  and  the  Japanese  Cotton  Trading  Company.  It  is  also  known 
that  in  Osaka,  near  Kobe,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  for  various  purposes 
has  developed  enormously,  and  that  a  large  military  arsenal  exists. 

"In  virtue  of  Article  VI,  section  3,  of  the  Rules  of  14th  Febmary, 
1904,  are  liable  to  confiscation  as  contraband  of  war  'articles  or  materials 
fur  causing  explosions,  sudi  as  torpedoes,  dynamite,  pyroxyline.'  Finally, 
no  positive  proof  has  been  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Prize  Court  by  the 
representatives  of  the  above-mentioned  firms  in  support  of  the  absolutely 
innocent  character  of  the  parcel  of  cotton  con^^ic^ned  to  Kobe. 

*  In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  Supreme  Prize  Court  decided  to 
support  the  decision  of  the  Valdivostock  Prize  Court,  in  accordance  with 
wliidi  the  above-mentioned  36  bales  of  cotton  were  recognized  as  lawful 
prises  and  liable  to  confiscation.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  97  logs,  the 
Supreme  Prize  Court  finds  that  in  virtue  of  Article  VI,  section  9,  of  the 
Rules  of  the  14th  Februarv',  1904,  materials  of  all  kinds  suitable  for  the 
installation  of  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  for  the  construction  of  railroads 
are  deemed  to  be  contraband  of  war  and  liable  to  confiscation.  The  logs 
iband  on  board  the  steamer  *  Calduts'  can  be  utilised  for  warlike  require- 
HKnls,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  confiscation. 

"  On  the  strength  of  all  the  i'orej^oing  views,  the  Supreme  Prize  Court 
decided  (i)  to  leave  the  protest  of  the  Procurator  of  the  Vladivostock 
Prize  Court  and  the  complaint  of  the  Commander  of  the  separate  detach- 
neat  of  cruisers  of  the  Pacific  squadron  without  consideration ;  (2)  to 
lewerse,  in  respect  of  the  appeals  of  the  representatives  of  the  owners  of 
the  cargoes,  the  decision  of  the  Vladivostock  Prize  Court  in  so  far  as  it 
Concerned  the  confiscation  of  13,300  bags  of  flour,  and  to  restore  the  flour 
tD  the  owners.  The  other  questions  referred  to  in  the  appeals  to  remain 
viHumt  consideration ;  (5)  to  recognize  that  the  steamer  *Calclias'  was 
detained  on  sufiSdent  grounds  and  with  the  observance  of  all  formalities, 

^R.  JURSHO, 

**  Acting  Secretary." 
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BLOCKADE 

BLOCKADE  is  a  proceeding  of  a  naval  character,  having  for 
its  object  the  interdiction  by  force  of  all  intercourse  by  sea 
between  the  blockaded  littoral,  its  ports,  havens,  estuaries,  and 
rivers,  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  siege  differs  from  a  blockade 
in  that  a  siege  necessarily  involves  the  notion  of  attack  and 
ultimate  capture  by  means  of  siege  works  or  assault 

A  pacific  blockade  Is  a  demonstration  of  a  belligerent  character 
short  of  actual  hostilities  against  an  offending  State,  whereby  its 
commerce  is  suspended,  but  in  accordance  with  the  precedknts 
generally  established  by  modem  usage  and  the  views  of  roost 
jurists,  should  not  extend  to  interference  with  the  commerce  of 
neutrals  proceeding  to  or  from  the  offending  State. 

The  purpose  of  blockade  is,  primarily,  by  depriving  the  in- 
habitants of  the  hostile  State  of  all  commercial  intercourse  by  sea 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  thus  subjecting  it  to  privation,  to 
coerce  it  to  seek  peace  on  terms  acceptable  to  the  other  bel- 
ligerent 

The  serious  injury  inflicted  upon  neutral  States  through  being 
thus  shut  off  from  commerce  with  a  State  upon  which  they  are  on 
terms  of  amity,  has  from  early  times  constrained  them  to  insist 
upon  certain  rules  and  observances  as  conditional  to  their 
recognition  of  a  blockade  as  being  efteciive  and  binding  upon 
their  subjects.  As  in  the  case  of  contraband,  so  in  that  of 
blockade :  its  claim  for  recognition  by  neutral  States  is  founded 
upon  the  principle  that  when  sovereign  States  are  at  war  they 
are  entitled  to  choose  the  means  and  methods  of  war  they  may 
employ  against  each  other,  and  that  no  neutral  nation  has  a  right 
so  to  act  as  to  render  such  means  or  methods  ineffective.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  publicists  who  insist  that  blockades  are  entitled 
to  special  favour,  inasmuch  as  they  constitute  an  effective  means 
of  carryin?  on  war  without  effusion  of  blood  Cauchy  felicitously 
describes  uiem  as  "  un  moyen  de  forcer  I'ennemi  se  rendre  sans 
le  d^truire,"'  and  certainly  the  progress  of  international  law  has 

1  Camchy,  VoL  II,  p.  196. 
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not  been  in  the  directioa  of  unduly  limiting  the  rights  of  bdliger* 
ents  to  impose  blockades  upon  their  enemies'  ports  or  teiritory. 

Much  controversy  has  taken  place  oonoeming  the  origin  of  this 
undoubted  right  of  belligerents  to  prevent  neutrals  carrying 
on  trade  with  ports  or  places  which  are  blockaded.  Some  jurists 
contend  that  blockade  is  founded  on  the  right  of  conquest,  othm 
upon  necessity.  Hautefeuille^  thus  expounds  the  theory  of  con- 
quest as  the  basis  of  blockade 

"Pour  siriver  i  ce  i^sultat,  il  faut  neeesaairemcnt  s'emparer  des  villes» 

des  forteresscs,  des  ports,  et  le  plus  souvent  il  faut  battre  les  murailles 
avec  le  canon  ct  enlever  la  place  de  vive  force,  ou  reduire  ses  ddfenseurs' 
par  la  famine,  c'est  k  dire  faire  le  si^e  ou  le  biocus.  Le  droit  du  belliger- 
ant  k  employer  oes  moyens  est  par&it  et  absolu ;  c'est  un  droit  essentiel 
de  lagaerie." 

He  goes  on  to  observe  that  when  a  belligerent  besieges  or 
invests  a  town  or  fortress,  he  occupies  with  his  troops  the  circum- 
jacent territory,  the  possession  and  occupation  of  which  affords 
him  the  same  rights  against  others  and  the  same  jurisdiction  as  if 
the  territory  were  part  of  his  own  country  : — 

"Si  nous  faisons,"  he  continues  (p.  3),  " Tapplication  de  ces  principes  au 
blocus  maritime,  nous  voyons  que,  du  moment  qu'un  belligdrant  a  bloque 
un  port  de  son  adversaire,  il  a  fait  la  conqudte  de  cette  partie  du  domaine 
eoacmi  que  ooos  anms  appel^  mer  territoriale,  qu'il  n  it  droit  de  donner 
i  oetle  eooquftte  les  lois  qu'3  trouve  les  plus  propree  &  favoriser  ses 
prnjets  .  .  .  Pour  le  belligdrant  ce  droit  est  aussi  complet  que  celui 
cn  vertu  duquel  il  peut  d^fcndre  aux  ctrangcrs  de  faire  le  commerce  en 
g^i^al  ou  certain  commerce  special  dans  ses  anciens  Etats.  II  peut  done 
iKm  seulement  promulguer  la  prohibition,  mais  encore  d6cr6ter  la  peine 
applicable  k  ctnx  qui  voudraieiit  enfreindre  oette  Id,  paroe  que  le  lieu 
daas  lequel  se  passe  le  fait  est  soumis  k  sa  joridiction.  Le  dioit  de  blocua 
a  done  sa  source  dans  la  loi  primitive  ou  divine;  mais  comme  on  le  sait, 
son  engine  est  compl^tement  differente  de  celle  de  la  premiere  restriction 
4  la  liberte  du  commerce  neutre.  La  contrebande  dc  guerre  derive  d  un 
eflet  d'nn  devoir  nature!  des  peuples  neutres;  le  bloens  dtoule  dSin  droit 
dn  bdligtent" 

This  doctrine  of  conquest  is  undoubtedly  open  to  objection,  for 
the  control  of  territorial  waters  is  properly  based  upon  the  control 
of  the  territory  to  which  these  waters  are  appurtenant,  and  inas- 
much as  a  blockade  necessarily  involves  the  fact  that  the  territory 
is  not  in  the  occupation  of  the  belligerent  who  maintains  the 
Uockade,  this  essential  characteristic  of  sovereignty  over  territorial 
waters  is  absent  Nor  can  Hautefeuille's  picture  of  substituted 
sovereignty  explain  the  belligerent's  undoubted  right  to  interfere 
with  neutral  shipping  far  beyond  the  limits  of  territorial  waters. 

*  HMMftuiUs.  **D«  Droits  et  Devoirs  des  Mations  Neutres,"  VoL  UI»  r. 
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A  more  correct  view  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  right  of 
blockade  exists  may  be  found  in  the  view  that  the  attempt  to 
reduce  an  enemy  to  subjectUm  bv  cutting  off  bis  commercial 
relations  widi  the  rest  of  the  wond  is  a  proper  and  legitimate 
form  of  warfare,  and  that  consequently  there  is  a  duty  imposed 
upon  every  neutral  State  not  to  render  that  form  of  war£ure  in- 
effective or  impossible. 

Gessner  thus  deals  with  this  theory,  affirming^  that  blockade  is 
founded  upon  necessity,  and  that  without  it  maritime  wars  would 
be  rendered  impossible : — 

"  Le  droit  de  blocus  ne  pouvant,  commc  Ic  fait  tr6s  hlen  rrmarquer 
Hautefeuille,  se  deduirc  des  devoirs  des  neutrcs,  nous  sommes  forces, 
malgr^  i' opposition  ardente  de  cet  auteur,  d'en  chercher  ia  cause  dans  ia 
n^essitl  II  notu  suffit  que  oetle  ntesiit6  ne  soit  pas  seulement  pie- 
tendue;  surtout  qifdle  ne  aoit  pas  pr^tendue  par  une  seule  nation,  oomme 
cela  a  6t6  le  cas  pour  beaucoup  de  mesures  prises  k  regard  des  neutres 
pendant  Ics  guerres  maritlmes.  La  ndcessit^  dlnterdire  aux  neutres  le 
commerce  avec  les  ports  bloqu^s,  si  Ton  ne  veut  pas  faire  perdre  toute  son 
efllicacit^  au  blocus,  au  moyen  le  plus  important  d'arriver  par  la  guerre 
maritiine  k  des  resultats  et  d'accderer  le  retablisaement  de  la  pais,  oetle 
necessity  a  toujours  M  reconoue  par  toutes  les  puissances  et  oette 
necessity  n'a  fait  nattre  d'aucun  c6t6  des  reclamations  de  quelque  im- 
portance. La  necessite  d'accorder  aux  bellig^rants  un  pareil  droit  est 
done  suffisamment  constatee;  ce  fait  et  la  sanction  historique  qu'il  a  re^ue 
sttfiisent  pour  donaer  au  droit  de  blocus  ime  base  aolide;  Toutes  les  antres 
theories  soot  d^pourvues  de  fondement;  le  point  de  vue  que  nous  venons 
d'exposer  et  qui  a  et^  celui  de  plusieurs  anciens  auteurs,  de  Grotius,  de 
Bynhershoek,  de  Vattei  et  aussi  parmi  les  modemes  de  Cauchy,  est  le 
seui  d^fcndable."* 

Whatever  indeed  may  be  the  theory  of  blockade,  whether  it  be 
founded  on  the  somewhat  fuiciliil  notions  of  "conquest"  or 
'*  occupation"  of  territorial  waters*  or  may  be  ranged  under  the 
stem  law  of  necessity,  it  has  long  become  a  well-understood  part 

of  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  regarded  by  mankind  as  a  necessary 
incident  of  maritime  war.  Grotius  thus  deals  with  the  right  of  a 
belligerent  to  prevent  the  access  of  a  neutral  ship  carrying 
supplies  to  a  blockaded  port  or  l>esieged  town  >^ 

**  Nam  si  tueri  me  non  possum  nisi  qus  mittuntur  intercipiam,  neces> 
sitas,  ut  alibi  exposuimus,  jusdabit  sed  sub  onere  restitutionis,  ni^i  causa 
alia  accedat  Quod  si  juris  mei  executionem  rerum  subvectio  impedierit, 
idque  scire  potuerit  qui  advexit,  ut  oppidum  obsessum  tenebam,  si  portus 
dausos,  et  jam  deditio  aut  pax  expectabatur,  tenebitur  iUe  mlfai  de  damno 
culpa  dato,  ut  qui  debitorem  carceri  exemit,  aut  fugam  ejus  in  meam 
fraudem  instruxit :  ct  ad  damni  dati  modum  res  quoque  e|U8  Capi  et 
dominium  earum  debiti  consequendi  causa  quxri  poterit"^ 

'  Gessner,  p.  i68. 

*  Grotius*  '^De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,*  lib.  Ill,  chap,  i,  lec.  v,  3. 
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Bynheishoek^  deals  at  length  and  with  some  care  with  the 
(faities  of  neutrals  and  r^hts  S  belltgerents  in  the  case  of  sieges 
asd  btododes : — 

"  Ex  ratione  communi  et  gentium  usu  urbibus  obscssis  nihil  quicquam 
Iket  advehefe  .  .  .  Sola  olMldio  in  causa  est,  cur  nihil  ofaMssIs  subvehere 
iioeat,  flive  contrabandnm  sit,  sive  non  dt,  nam  obsesii  non  tantnm  vl 

coguntur  ad  deditionem,  sed  et  fame,  et  alia  aliarum  rcrum  penuria. 
Si  quid  eorum,  quibus  indigent,  tibi  adferrc  liceret,  ego  forte  cogerer 
obfiidionem  solvere,  et  sic  ^cto  tuo  mihi  noceres,  quod  iniquum  est 
Quia  autem  sciri  oequi^  quibus  rebus  obseisi  tndigeant,  quibus  abundent, 
omnis  subvectio  vetita  est,  alioquin  altereatlonnm  nullus  omnino  esset 
modus  vel  finis.  Hactenus  Grotii  sententiae  accedo,  sed  vellem  ne  ibidem 
addidisset  tunc  demum  id  verum  esse  '  si  jam  deditio  aut  pax  expecta- 
batur'  et  mox,  earn,  qui  sic  tamen  subvexit, '  teneri  de  damno  culpa  dato,' 
vd  'si  damnum  noodum  dederit,  sed  dare  voluerit,  jus  esse  rerum  re- 
taatbne  com  ooguKii  ut  de  futnro  caveat  obsidlbus,  pignoribus  aut  alio 
noda'  VeneoB,  io(|nam  ne  hssc  addidisset  GroCius,  nam  nec  rationi 
conveniuat  nec  pactis  q;ent!um,  quae  mihi  succurrerunt  Qua*  ratio  me 
arbitrum  constituit  dc  futura  dcditione  aut  pace?  Et  si  neutra  exspect- 
ctur,  jam  licebit  ubse^sis  quatiibit  advciiere?  imu  nunquam  licet,  durante 

obsidjoQe^  et  anlci  non  est  cansam  amici  perdete  vel  quoquo  modo 
detefiofeoi  iaoevs*  •  •  •** 

"Ouod  in  urbibus  vere  obsessis  obtinet,  et  ad  castra,  quasi  obsessa,  idonea 
ratione  translatum  est,  pertinet  quoque  ad  portus  hostiies,  qui  navibus 
dncti  pro  obsessis  habentur.  Illustre  in  hanc  rem  est  decretum  ordinum 
genauiuffl  26  Jan.  1630  ftctum  ad  coosoltatioieoi  admMitatis  Amster- 
wunmensis,  ex  ejusdem  et  aliarum  admiralitatum  consilio,  auin  et, 
ut  probabile  est,  ex  oousilio  privatorum  quod  exstat  CoMsil  HJL  T,  V. 
CoosiL  161;' 

Vattel*  declares  with  consideiaUe  precision  die  rules  of  inter- 
nadonal  law  with  regard  to  blockades  and  sieges 

"AH  conamerce  with  a  besieged  town  is  absolutely  prohibited.  If  I 
by  siege  to  a  place,  or  even  simply  blockade  it  (ou  seulement  bloqude),  I 
hm  a  right  to  hinder  any  one  firom  entering,  and  to  treat  as  an  enemy 
whoever  attempts  to  enter  the  place,  or  carry  anything  to  the  besieged 
without  my  leave,  for  he  opposes  my  undertaking  and  may  contribute  to 
the  miscarriage  of  it,  and  thus  involve  me  in  all  the  misfortunes  of  an 
unsuccessful  war.  King  Demetrius  hanged  up  the  master  and  pilot  of  a 
md  carrying  provisions  to  Athens  at  a  time  wbm  he  was  on  the  point 
of  reducing  that  city  by  famine.'  In  the  long  and  bloody  war  carried  on 
by  the  united  provinces  against  Spain  for  the  recover^'  of  their  liberties, 
they  would  not  suffer  the  English  to  carry  foods  to  Dunkirk,  before  which 
the  Dutch  fleet  lay." 

The  attitude  which  is  now  authoritatively  assumed  by  all  States 
is  that  no  blockade  will  be  treated  as  binding  on  neutral  Powers, 

1    Qiix&u  Juris  Publici,"  lib.  I,  chap.  XI,  p.  21a. 
«  "  Droit  des  Gens,"  lib.  Ill,  sec  117. 
*  Plutarch  in  ''Demetrius." 
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unless  the  same  be  efiisctively  maintained.  Kliib^  aocmately 
states  the  modern  conception  m  an  effective  blockade : — 

"  On  appelic  lieu  bloqtU  que  ce  soil  un  port,  une  place  forte,  une  villc,  un 
camp,  une  cdte,  etc,  celui  oii  en  vertu  des  dispositions  de  la  puissance  qui 
rattaqne  avec  des  troupeS)  on  avec  des  vatsaeaux  statiosi^  et  sufSsamment 
proclies,  Ton  ne  peat  entrer  d'aucian  mani^re  sans  le  consestement  de 

cette  puissance,  ou  dans  lequel  on  ne  peut  p4n<^trer  qu'en  courant  tin 

danger  Evident.  Un  lieu  pareil  dans  les  Hmites  oii  s'etend  le  blocus, 
par  exemple,  un  port  du  cote  de  la  mer,  doit  etre  regardc  par  les 

neotres  oomnie  tant  an  pouvoir  de  la  puinance  bdUf^rante  qui  le 
tient  faloqaA.  Cette  puissance  est  done  en  droit  d'exdme  i  volontd  lea 

6tats  neutrcs  et  leur  sujets  de  tout  commeroe^  SOit  nav^pitkMI,  Scrft 
conunerce  proprement  dit,  avec  ce  mtoie  lieu."  ^ 

Bluntschli,'  while  pointing  out  the  impracticabiUtjr  of  laying 
down  any  nde  as  to  the  number  of  ships,  batteries,  or  guns 
necessary  to  render  a  blockade  effective,  suggests  that  each  case 
must  be  determined  by  its  own  particular  and  circumstances, 
and  observes 

**  II  faut  que  l  ennomi  poss^e  sur  les  lieux  des  forces  suffisantes  pour 
pouvoir  intercepter  le  oonuneroe  r^guUer  des  navires  fnarehands.'* 

It  is  obvious  that  neutral  States  would  not  recognize  the  ric^ht  of 
a  belligerent  State  to  deprive  them  of  their  commercial  relations 
with  its  enemy  merely  by  the  pronouncement  of  an  interdiction  of 
commerce.  Later  on  we  shall  show  that  such  pretensions  have  been 
raised,  but  they  have  uniformly  been  strenuously  resisted  by  neutral 
States,  and  have  now,  apparently,  been  definitely  abandoned.  The 
modern  conception  of  a  neutral's  responsibility  in  relation  to 
blockade  is  well  stated  by  Dupuis.'  After  pointing  out  that 
belligerents  recognize  as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  right  to 
interfere  with  neutral  commerce,  that  they  should  mount  guard 
over  the  hostile  coast,  and  effectually  bar  the  a^iproach  thereto^ 
he  observes : — 

**  On  ne  leur  demandait  plus  qu'une  chose  entier^ment  conforme  aux 
devoirs  de  la  neutrality :  respecter  les  operations  de  guerre,  s'abstenir  de 
firancfair  des  lignes  d*  investissement,  Mtiex  d'entier  en  eooflit  avec  la  Ibfoe 
arm<fe  qui  pressait  reonemi,  ^viter  en  un  motdefaire  acted'hostHit^  contre 
les  auteurs  du  blocus  au  profit  dc  l  ennemi  Uoqud.  Les  oeutrcs  n'avaieot 
qu'it  s'incliner  devant  la  force  etfective." 

There  is  undoubtedly  among  European  jurists  a  prevalent  view 
that  to  entitle  a  belligerent  to  enforce  the  penalties  of  violating 
a  blockade  against  neutrals,  the  blockade  must  be  of  so  strict  a 

^  "  Droit  des  Qvda^  sec.  397. 

*  BhintscMi,  **  Droit  iDieniatioad,*  sec.  S39. 

'  ^  Droit  de  la  Guem  Maritime,*  p.  i8f . 
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character  as  to  render  access  to  llie  blockaded  area  impossible,  or  at 
feast  of  sudi  a  character  as  to  expose  vessels  attempting  to  pass 
to  the  effective  fire  of  guns  placed  in  position.  Ortolan,^  in  the 
case  of  the  blockade  of  a  harbour,  insists  tlutt  all  its  approaches 
should  be  so  guarded  by  permanent  naval  forces  that  no  ship 
seeking  access  should  be  able  to  do  so  without  the  blockading  force 
seeing  and  being  able  to  turn  her  back.  Ortolan,  indeed,  purports 
to  base  this  proposition  upon  the  opinion  of  KlUber,  but  this  jurist 
also  speaks  of  a  danger  /vtden/,*'  Moreover,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  if  M.  Ortolan's  definition  of  an  effective  and  therefore  legal 
blockade  were  to  obtain,  blockades  over  an  extensive  littoral  would 
never  reach  that  standard  of  effectiveness,  and  would  not  there- 
fore be  legally  possible.  Probably,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we 
may  properly  accept  the  following  dehnition  of  MM.  Fistoye  and 
Duverdy : — * 

"Nous  poscrons  en  principe  que,  pour  qu'i!  y  ait  blocus,  il  faut  que  la 
place  soit  investie  par  des  forces  suffisantes  pour  en  rend  re  I  'entr^e 
Poetise  aux  navires  qui  voudraient  s'y  introduire.  Ainsi  tout  blocus 
doit      rdd  et  eflfodiC" 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  diaciiss  at  length  the  somewhat 

conflicting  views  of  European  jurists  as  to  what  constitutes  a 

blockade  properly  recognizable  by  neutral  States.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  views  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  as 
expressed  in  the  declarations  of  their  statesmen  and  the  judg- 
ments of  their  Courts,  as  to  the  conditions  essential  to  an  effective 
Uockade,  are  those  which  would  generally  govern  the  action  of 
belligerents,  namely,  that  the  blockade  must  be  maintained  by  a 
lofce  sufficient  to  render  ingress  to  and  egress  from  the  place 
blockaded  a  matter  of  appreciable  danger  to  the  vessel  attempt* 
m  it 

Whether  or  no  a  blockade  is  effective  is  a  matter  of  het  to  be 
decided  according  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  pertaining 
to  the  case  in  question;  and  by  "^fective"  it  is  not  meant  that  the 
investtne&t  or  blockade  should  be  unbroken  by  any  circumstance 
or  event,  such  as  a  storm  which  mic^ht  disperse  the  cruiseis,  or  the 
pursuit  of  a  hostile  ship,  which  might  cause  the  blockading  vessels 
to  be  tempoiarily  absent  from  their  stations,  so  that  a  ship  might 
find  opportunity  with  impunity  to  enter  the  interdicted  area. 

*  "Di{>loinatie  dc  la  Mcr,"  VoL  II,  p.  328:  "Cettc  definition  d«  Kliiber,  ecrivain  de 
^kolt  positive,  est  le  resumtf  des  principes  ayowh  f^v  tous  les  publicistes  et  sanctionn^s 
pvles  trait^s.  II  en  r^sulte  que  le  blocus  maritime  d'un  lieu  quelconque  n'est  effectif  qu' 
Mbiit  que  rinvestissement  de  ce  lieu  est  complet  et  i6cl  du  cotd  dc  la  mer  ;  qu'autant 
que  toutes  let  passes  ou  avenues  ^ui  y  conduisent  sont  tellement  gardes  par  des  forces 
mviks  permanentes  que  tout  bitiment  qui  choxhenit  k  s'y  iotroatiiie  oe  ptusse  le  fiure 
ittsltteapercu  et  sans  en  Stie  ddtoumd" 

*  *Tkwt^  des  Prises  Maritiaies,"  VoL  I,  p.  365- 
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Blimtschli  thus  critidses  with  great  judgment  and  moderation 
the  extreme  view  of  what  constitutes  an  effective  bockade  >^ 

"  II  hut  sc  mcttre  en  garde  centre  deux  extremes.  Les  uns  admettent 
Xjue  pour  que  le  blocus  soit  r6el  et  effectif,  il  faut  que  les  forces  eonemies 
aolent  suffiMxites  pour  intercepter  d'une  fa^on  absolue  le  commerce  avec 
la  place  Uoqu^,  et  declarant  le  falociis  noii  efleetif,  si  an  seul  navire 
parvient  k  forcer  le  blocus  sans  fttre  remarqu6  et  capturd :  c'est  demander 
Vimpossible.  L'autre  opinion  extreme  va  trop  loin  dans  sens  inverse  et 
declare  le  blocus  effectif  lorsqu'uD  croisrar  a  r^ussi  k  emptier  quelques 
navires  de  passer." 

Calvo  thus  States  the  modem  practice  as  to  what  may  be 
regarded  as  an  eifective  blockade 

"  Dans  la  pratique,  les  nations  marittmes  paraissent  avoir  adopts  un 
terme  moyen.  La  capture  acddentdle  d\m  navire  neutre  par  an  crabenr 

ne  sufHt  pas  pour  retidra  un  blocas  effectif,  il  faut  qu'il  y  ait  Evidence, 
r^alit^  d'un  danger  a  essayer  de  forcer  les  croisi^re3.  Par  contre,  le  blocus 
ne  cesse  pas  d'etre  effectif  parce  que  exceptionellement,  iin  ou  deux 
navires  sont  parvenus  a  eluder  la  vigilance  des  forces  bloquantcs  et  4  en 
franchir  la  ligne  sans  encombre* "  ^ 

In  1798,  Sir.  W.Scott  laid  down  in  the  case  of  die ''Betsy"*  that 
the  blockade  must  be  such  as  to  constitute  a  danger  to  vessels 
attempting  to  enter  the  interdicted  port,  and  in  this  judgment, 
without  giving  full  recognition  to  the  declaration  of  the  armed 
neutrality  of  1780  that  the  cruisers  must  necessarily  be  stationary, 
he  indicated  that  in  the  view  of  the  Court  of  Admiraltv  the 
blockading  ships  be  so  near  together  as  to  render  it  dangerous 
for  a  vessel  to  attempt  exit  or  entrance. 

In  1799,  however,  the  doctrine  of  a  real  or  sensible  danger  to 
a  ship  attempting  to  enter  or  leave  the  place  blockaded  was 
seriously  impaired  by  a  judgment  of  the  same  judge  in  the  case 
of  the  "Neptunus."  In  this  judgment  he  laid  down  in  substance 
that  a  general  notification  of  the  establishment  of  a  blockade 
releases  the  belligerent  from  the  necessity  of  that  vigilant  and 
strict  maintenance  which  would  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  no 
such  general  notification  having  taken  place.  It  is  trae  diat 
Sir  W.  Scott  guards  himself  from  laying  down  that  the  blockade 
may  be  deliberately  interrupted  or  discontinued,  and  yet  remain 
de  jure  a  good  blockade  until  notification  of  discontinuance ;  but 
he  undoubtedly  applies  a  less  severe  test  of  effective  maintenance 
to  the  case  of  a  blockade  accompanied  by  public  notification  than 
to  that  where  such  notification  should  be  absent 

This  judgment  touched  a  question  which  has  been  the  constant 

1  \  2b43.       <^eipel  V*  Siittdi,  L.R.  7  Q.B.  410,  per  Cockburn. 
*  Vid$i9^fmi^  199. 
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subject  of  sharp  controversy  between  British  and  continental 
jurists,  viz.  whether  a  general  notification  of  blockade  by  the 
public  authorities  of  a  belligerent  State  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
tiie  leasonaUe  demands  of  neutrals,  or  whether  a  mcial  notifi* 
GBtioa  should  be  made  to  vessels  seekii^  to  enter  the  forlndden 
area. 

In  iBoo.  Russia  and  Sweden  embodied  in  a  treaty  the  sub- 
stance of  the  former  declaration  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  made 
in  1780,  but  with  slightly  more  particularity  and  precision.  Tfa^ 
declared  that  the  state  of  blocbuie,  to  be  efiiecdve,  must  be  sucn 
that  "entrance  is  evidently  dangerous  on  account  of  the  sufiiaeat 
proximity  to  each  other  of  the  blockading  vessels." 

In  1807  we  find  Great  Britain  yielding  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  United  States  as  to  illegal  captures  during  the  blockade 
by  her  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,^  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Great  Britain,  in  yielding  to  the  American  demands, 
gives  diplomatic  sanction  to  the  principle  that  blockade  can 
alone  be  regarded  as  effective  if  it  be  sufficiently  strict  to  render 
the  access  of  vessels  to  the  interdicted  ports  a  matter  of  im- 
minent danger. 

The  extravagant  pretensions  of  France  in  1806  to  place  the 
whole  of  the  British  territories  in  a  state  of  blockade^  succeeded 
hf  a  counter  declaration  by  Great  Britam  pJactne  Ftencfa  territory 
ia  a  similar  situation,  is  outside  the  serious  eonsidefalion  of  the  law 
of  blockade,  fer  it  ia  evident  that  the  main  condition  precedent  of 
a  lawful  blockade  was  absent,  in  that  no  effective  blockade  d§ 
/ado  could  possibly  have  been  maintained  in  either  case. 

On  the  occasions  of  the  blockade  of  the  Black  Sea  littocal  in 
1855  and  the  Chinese  coast  in  1857,  by  Great  Britain,  she  em- 
bodied in  her  notifications  of  these  blockades  a  statement  that 
they  would  be  maintained  by  a  **  competent  force,"  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  distinction  drawn  by  Sir  W.  Scott  between 
a  blockade  in  fact  only  and  a  blockade  in  fact  accompanied  by 
notification  any  longer  exists  so  far  as  to  impose  in  the  latter 
case  less  vigilance  upon  the  part  of  the  blockading  force.* 

Two  modem  instances  are  afforded  of  Great  Britain's  dis- 
position to  insist  upon  the  effective  maintenance  of  a  blockade  as 
inessential  condition  of  its  validity.  In  1884  France  published  a 
iKXification  of  the  blockade  of  Formosa,  and  Great  Britain  lodged 
a  pnotest  dmmgh  her  Ambassador  at  Paris  on  the  |[round  ttiat 
blockade  was  tnefiective ;  again,  in  1888,  the  British  Govern- 
ment intimated  to  die  Government  of  Hayti  diat  her  blockade 
of  certain  ports  within  her  own  territories,  occupied  by  insurgents, 

'  I  'tdi  injra^  p.  124. 

*  The  ^'Fnwdslca,'' iifflfh*,  p. 
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could  no  longer  be  respected,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a 
sufficient  force. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  blockades  in  history  was  that  of 
the  Confederate  States  seaboard  during  the  American  Civfl  War 
of  1861.  The  coast  line  over  which  uie  blockade  extended  was 
over  3000  miles  in  length,  but  its  reo^ition  by  the  neutral 
Powers  was  made  without  much  demur,  for  though  in  its  inception 
tt  hardly  amounted  to  more  than  a  paper  or  Cabinet  blockade, 
there  was  adequate  assurance  that  the  naval  resources  of  the 
United  States  would  render  it  efiecttve— as,  in  (act,  ^ey-  uld* 
mately  did. 

During  the  Russo-Jnpanese  war,  1904-5,  some  question  arose  as 
to  whether  Japan  adhered  to  the  rules  embodied  in  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  which  require  inter  alia  that  a  blockade  should  be 
effective,^  but  it  would  seem  from  a  statement  made  by  Baron 
Suyematsu,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  written  with  the 
authority  of  his  Government,  that  Japan  adhered  to  those  rules  in 
their  entirety.* 

As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  validity  of  a  blockade  ac- 
cording to  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  of  jiu'ists  and  the 
practice  of  nations^  dim  must  be  a  notmcadon  thereof  published 
by  the  belligerent  Power  establishing  the  blockade.' 

The  purpose  of  notification  is  obvious,  namelvt  that  merchants 
should  nave  timely  warning  of  the  existence  of  a  blockade,  and 
may  thus  abstain  from  sending  vessels  laden  widi  merchandise  on 
a  fruitless  errand,  or,  may  be.  to  sufier  the  penalty  of  confiscation 
by  the  Prize  Court  of  the  belligerent. 

While  there  is  this  general  agreement  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
notification  to  render  a  blockade  valid  and  legitimate  against 
neutrals,  there  is  a  remarkable  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
this  public  notification  is  also  sufficient  to  justiiy  captures  of 
vessels  seeking  entrance  to  or  exit  from  the  blockaded  area. 

Great  Britam  has  generally,  though  by  no  means  uniformly, 
treated  a  diplomatic  notification  as  sufficient  advertisement  of  a 
blockade  to  fix  with  knowledge  and  render  liable  to  pen^ 
consequences  all  neutrals  seeking  access  to  interdicted  places. 
France  and  some  other  States  have,  on  the  other  hand,  followed 
the  practice  of  causing  their  naval  commanders  to  give  notice  to 
every  ship  that  may  be  directing  its  course  to  the  blockaded  place. 

Before  the  em  of  the  telegraph  and  other  facile  agencies  for 
communicating  information,  there  can  be  litde  doubt  imt  that  a 
general  notification  was  often  a  most  inadequate  protection  for 

^  Vidf  infra^  p.  160.  *  Vidf  "The  Times,"  l6  March,  T905 

*  As  to  the  autbonty  competent  to  make  notification,  vuU  p.  116  mjra.  And  a» 
to  bloclEMles  **  by  aoiorieCy/  vmSt  pp.  909^  3a6  h^nu 
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aeutral  traders,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  blockading  Power 
permitted  a  period  of  grace  before  the  blockade  became  operative 
against  neutrals;  the  snip  whose  voyage  would  extend  into  weeks 
and  even  months  would,  as  a  rule,  receive  her  first  notice  of  a 
Uockade  from  the  guns  of  a  belligerent  cruiser  as  she  sought 
entrance  to  the  forbidden  port ;  under  such  circumstances  it  was 
only  in  accord  with  the  dictate*;  of  justice  and  common  sense  that 
the  vessel  innocently  approaching  the  blockaded  port  should  not 
be  treated  as  a  blockade  breaker,  but  should  be  visited  hy  a  naval 
officer  of  the  investing  cruisers,  and  having  been  notified,  by 
formal  entry  on  her  papers,  of  the  existence  of  a  blockade,  should 
be  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  interdicted  area. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  the  cases  must  indeed  be  few 
when  knowledge  of  a  blockade  of  which  diplomatic  notihcation 
has  been  given  does  not  reach  the  owners  and  masters  {A 
merchant  vessels  ahnost  contemporaneously  with  the  original 
publication  of  the  notificadons,  and  it  may  therefore  be  doiu>ted 
whedier  any  such  hardship  can,  save  in  veqr  rare  instances,  be 
occasioned  to  neutrals  by  tne  absence  of  special  notification. 

The  practice  adopted  by  France,  Russia,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  approved  by  European  jurists,  is  that  the  neutral  vessel 
is  entided  to  aul  to  the  blockaded  port  and  there  to  receive  notice 
of  the  existence  of  a  blockade.  Calvo  thus  states  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  the  duties  of  belligerents 
on  this  question : — 

"  Le  navire  padfique  venant  done  verifier  s'il  y  a  Uocus;  le  bdllgtent 
doit  lui  faire  connaitre  le  veritable  etat  des  choses.  Cette  notification 
toiite  particuli^re,  personelle,  doit  Hre  faite  par  un  de?  officers  des 
bitiments  de  guerre  charges  de  maintenir  rinvestissement  a  chaque  navire 
neutre  qui  se  presente  pour  entrer  dans  le  port  bloqu^.  Nous  ne  pensons 
pas  que  ce  soit  aUer  trop  loin  que  de  r^gaider  la  notification  sp^dale 
comme  une  formality  essentieUe  du  Uocus  si  non  ofaligatoire  m6me  pour 
iebeOig^rantbloqaaot''^ 

Conformably  to  this  doctrine,  in  the  instructions  given  to  her 
naval  officers,  in  the  decrees  and  treaties  she  has  macte,  and  in  the 
judgments  of  her  courts,  France  has  invariably  followed  the  rale 
of  special  notification.  The  clause  m  her  treaties  providing  for 
this  usually  rans  as  foUows : — 

"  Dans  aucun  cas,  un  b&timent  de  commerce  appartenant  a  des  citoyens 
de  Pun  des  deux  pays  qui  sera  exp^<S  pour  on  port  bloqu6  par  Tautre 
Htat  ne  poorra  Htc  saisi,  capture  ou  condamn^,  si  pr^alablement  il  ne  liti 

aitd  fait  une  notification  ou  signification  de  I'existence  ou  de  la  continua- 
tion d'un  blocus  par  les  forces  bloquantes  ou  par  quelque  b4timent  faisant 
parte  de  I'escadre  ou  de  la  division  du  blocus ;  et  pour  qu'on  ne  puisse 

1  CaWtHVoLV.sec.  a84& 
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all^guer  one  ignorance  dn  falocas,  et  que  le  navire  qui  aura  re^o  cette 

intimation  soit  dans  le  cas  d'etre  captur^,  s'il  vient  ensuite  i  sc  representer 
devant  le  port  bioquc  pendant  le  temps  que  durera  le  blocus,  le  com- 
mandant qui  fera  notification  devra  apposer  son  visa  sur  les  papiers  du 
navire  visiw,  oy  sera  ftfte  la  sigiiificatioii  de  rexistence  du  blocus,  et  le 
capitaine  du  navire  visits  lui  donnera  un  re^  de  cette  s^^nlficatloii  eon- 
tenant  les  dedarationa  exigtea  par  le  visa."^ 

As  already  indicated,  the  practice  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
views  of  her  jurists  appear  to  regard  a  general  notification  as 
sufficient,  and  as  raisin^  the  presumption  that  the  neutral  trader 
approachino^  the  blockaded  place  had  knowledge  of  the  fact. 
Her  practice  has  been  generally  uniform,  as  a  brief  historical 
retrospect  will  demonstrate. 

By  a  treaty  made  by  her  with  Holland  in  1669,*  it  was  provided 
that  when  had  left  their  port  of  departure  before  the  public 
notification  of  a  blockade,  they  should  be  visited  by  a  naval  officer 
of  the  blockading  squadron,  and  notification  duly  made  and  io- 
scribed  on  the  ship's  papers.  From  this  treaty  we  may  draw  the 
inference  that  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  so  fer  back  as  the  sevea- 
teenth  century,  were  disposed  to  regaid  a  public  notification  as 
presumably  binding  upon  neutrals. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  century — viz,  in  1799 — the  English  Court  of 
Admiralty  for  the  first  time  laid  down  in  tolerably  dear  language 
what  should  be  the  nature  and  quality  of  a  notification  of 
blockade  sufficient  to  bind  neutrals,  viz.  that  it  must  be  a  "public 
notification  from  the  Government  of  a  beiiigerent  country,"  and 
that  after  such  notification  the  blockade  would  /rima  facie  be 
presumed  to  continue  until  its  public  repeal.'  This  decision  would 
appear  to  cast  upon  the  neutral  trader  the  onus  of  satisfying^  the 
Court  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  and  no  adequate 
opportunity  for  acquiring  knowledge.  Calvo  thus  comments  upon 


"  Le  but  de  cette  doctrine,  qui  est  entree  dans  la  pratique  anglaise,  sc 
rdduit  a  etabler  une  presumptio  juris  et  de  jure  relativcment  a  la  connais- 
aanos  du  blocus.  Et  oe  qui  prouve  nni  cetts  pfeaomplioa  doit  l^galement 
exister  pour  la  continuation  du  btocos  c'est  que  oes  Cours  d'amiraut^ 
britanniques  n'admettent  pas  que  I'avertissement  special  fait  auz 
capitaines  neutres  soit  necessaire  pour  legitimer  la  capture  des  navires  :  i 
leurs  ycux,  il  suffit  que  le  bAtiment  ait  pour  destination  r^lle  ou  prd- 
sum^  le  port  bloqu^,  elles  n'exceptent  de  cette  r^e  arbitraire  que  les 
navifes  expMI^  mm  du  pays  dont  ils  portent  le  pavilkm,  mais  d'Une 
contr6e  assez  €kagaibt  poor  qu*on  putsaa  pr^sumer  que  la  nouvelle  de 
I'interdiction  du  commerce  nV  e-st  pas  par\'enue. 

"  Nous  croyons  avoir  refute  victorieusement  et  sans  r^piique  cette  triste 


>  Cf.  Putoye  et  Ditverdy,  **  Prises  Maritimes,"  Vol  I,  p.  370. 
^VkkU^^xvi.  *TlM**Betiy,"iliU;pk  192. 
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doctrine,  lorsque  nous  avons  fait  ressortir  la  distinction  qui  cxiste  cntre 
les  trois  modes  de  notification  que  I'usag^e  a  sanctionnes  :  le  premier 
ayant  un  caractere  purement  local  [i.e.  notification  to  the  authorities  of  the 
blockaded  area],  le  second  g^n^ral  [i.e.  diplomatic],  et  le  troisi^me  special 
n.e,  to  the  masters  of  neutnd  ships  by  naval  officers  of  btodeading  vessels]. 
Nous  avons  demontr^  que  les  deux  premiers  ne  sauraient  en  aucun  cas 
stippl6er  le  dernier,  et  nous  somme«7  d'nvis  que  conform  Ire  deux  choses 
d'une  portec  si  manifestcment  ditlerente,  ce  scrait  fern^er  les  yeux  sur  les 
abus  revoitants  des  prctentiuas  anglaises  et  repuu^i>cr  de  gaite  de  cu:ur  un 
des  6ltoents  juridiques  essentids  ou  blocus."^ 

In  the  flame  year  that  the  British  Court  of  Admiralty  made 
the  pronouncement  tbat  has  excited  the  profound  Indignation  of 
Calvo  and  so  many  continental  jurists,  trie  British  Government 
publicly  notified  the  blockade  of  the  United  Province&t  and 
declared  that  after  such  notiiicatton  vessels  attempting  to  pass  into 
or  from  the  blockaded  area  would  be  captured  as  inwfiil  prize ; 
but  in  1807,  in  deference  to  remonstrance  from  the  United  States 
on  the  occasion  of  the  blockade  by  her  of  Gnac^eloupe  and 
Martinique,  she  issued  instructions  that  special  notitication  should 
be  given  to  neutral  vessels  by  her  naval  officers. 

The  doctnne  of  the  British  Court  of  Admiralty  that  a  public 
notification  is  sufficient  to  render  neutral  vessels  amenable  to 
capture  and  condemnation  as  prize  if  making  for  a  blockaded  place 
is  founded  upon  a  well-recog^nized  and  intelligible  principle  that 
notice  to  a  foreign  Stale  carries  with  it  notice  to  all  tne  subjects  of 
that  State ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  reasonable  ground 
for  believing  that  the  notification  of  the  blockade  could  not  in 
the  natural  course  have  reached  the  neutnd  trader*  the  Court 
would  not  condemn  the  vessel  as  prize  if  it  were  proceeding  to 
some  port  near  the  blockaded  area,  but  not  withm  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  inquiries,  and  this  rule,  as  explained  by  Sir 
W.  Scott  in  the  "Betsy,"'  is  really  found^  upon  conditions  of 
communication  and  transit  which  are  not  applicable  to  the  present 
day.  It  may  therefore  be  taken  that  only  in  very  rare  instances  at 
the  present  day  would  the  Court  display  indulgence  to  a  ship 
captured  for  sailing  to  a  blockaded  place,  and  certainly  not  on  the 
ground  that  the  State  to  whom  the  notii^cation  had  been  given 

had  failed  to  notify  its  subjects.* 

There  are,  however,  quite  distinct  from  the  question  of  notifica- 
tion, circumstances  under  which  a  neutral  vessel  would  be  under 
no  penalty  for  attempting  to  enter  a  blockaded  port—that  is  to  say, 
lack  of  provisions,  sickness,  or  stress  of  weather;  but  in  1805,  in 

•  Calvo,  Vol  V,  sec  3847. 

'  Vide  infra,  p.  192. 

*  The  "  Spes"  and  "  Irene,"  vitie  infruy  p.  104- 
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the  case  of  the  "  Fortuna,"^  Sir  W.  Scott  insisted  that  to  consti- 
tute an  excuse  for  seeking  to  enter  a  blockaded  port  there  must 

be  "an  imperative  and  overruling  necessity." 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  with  reg-ard  to  notification  is 
not  very  intelligible ;  their  jurists  generally  adopt  the  views  of 
British  authors,  but  their  treatises  and  declarations  have  more 
usually  been  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  France  and  conti- 
nental States.  Wheaton  makes  the  following  ambiguous  observa- 
tions : — * 

"As  a  proclamation  or  genera!  public  notification  is  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  legal  blockade,  so  neither  can  a  knowledge  of 
such  a  blockade  be  imputed  to  the  party  merely  in  consequence  of  such  a 
prodamation  or  notification.  Not  only  must  an  actual  blockade  exist, 
but  a  knowledge  of  it  must  be  brought  home  to  the  party  in  order  to 
show  that  it  has  been  violated.  As  on  the  one  hand  a  declaration  of 
blockade  that  is  not  supported  by  the  fact  cannot  be  deemed  legally  to 
exist,  so  on  the  other  hand  the  fact  duly  noticed  to  the  party  on  the  spot 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  affect  him  with  a  knowledge  of  it ;  for  the  public 
notifications  between  Governments  can  be  meant  ovfy  for  the  information 
of  individuals ;  but  if  the  individual  is  personally  informed,  that  purpose 
is  still  better  obtained  than  by  a  public  declaration.  Where  the  vessel 
sails  from  a  countr^^  lying  sufficiently  near  to  the  blockaded  port  to  have 
constant  information  of  the  state  of  the  blockade,  whether  it  is  continued  or 
fdaxed,  no  special  notice  is  necessary ;  for  the  public  declaration  in  this 
case  implies  notice  to  the  party  after  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  receive 
the  decfaration  at  the  port  whence  the  vessel  saih.  But  when  the  country 
lies  at  such  a  distance  that  the  inhabitants  cannot  have  this  constant 
information,  they  may  lawfully  send  their  vessels  conjecturally  upon  the 
expectation  of  finding  the  blockade  broken  up,  after  it  has  existed  for  a 
considerable  time.  In  this  case  the  party  has  a  r^ht  to  make  a  hat 
inquiry  whether  the  blockade  be  determined  or  not,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  involved  in  the  penalties  affixed  to  a  violation  of  it,  unless 
upon  such  inquiry  he  receives  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  blockade." 

The  view  of  Wheaton  appears  to  be  that  while  a  special  notifica- 
tion is  de^rable  and  adequate^  it  is  not  absolutely  essential,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  a  neutral 
ship  if  there  was  a  public  notification,  and  the  State  to  which  the 
ship  belonged  might  have  communicated  such  notification  to  its 
subjects,  and  she  was,  before  making  to  the  blockaded  place,  in  a 
locality  which  such  communication  might  have  reached.  This  is 
in  effect  the  British  doctrine,  though  expressed  with  less  force  and 
clearness  than  by  British  jurists. 

On  the  oihcT  hand,  we  find  by  her  treaties  and  public  declarations 
that  the  United  States  has  given  general  countenance  to  the 
practice  of  special  notification.    In  a  treaty  made  in  1794  with 

'  Vide  t'n/ra^  p.  203. 

'  Wheaton's  **  inter.  Law,"  §  514. 
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Great  Britain,  she  appears  to  recognize  that  ignorance  of  a  blockade 
on  the  part  of  an  owner  or  master  will  entitle  the  neutral  ship  to 
special  notification,  and  thus  negatives  the  doctrine  of  constructive 
knowledge  based  on  a  public  notification.*  Again,  in  1861,  on  the 
blockade  of  the  coast  of  the  Southern  States,  Mr.  Seward  notified 
to  foreign  Governments  that  special  notification  would  in  all 
cases  be  given,  but  this  rule  was  certainly  not  observed  by  her 
cruisers  throughout  the  war — see,  for  example,  "The  Peterhoff," 
5  Wall.,  28,  at  p.  32,  In  1898  President  McKinley  limited 
Special  notification  to  the  case  of  those  ships  attempting  to  enter 
or  leave  a  blockaded  port  "without  notice  or  knowledge"  of  the 
blockade,  and  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  deariv  recognize 
that  q>ecjal  notice  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  actual  knowledge. 

The  practice  of  the  principal  maritime  nations  with  regard  to 
notification  may  be  summarised  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  and 
perhaps  Germany  and  Denmark,*  regard  a  general  notification  as 
sufficient,  treating  it  as  constructive  notice  to  all  subjects  of  the 
State  which  has  received  such  notification.  The  United  States 
require  actual  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  neutral,  it  being 
immaterial  whether  such  knowledge  were  acquired  by  general  or 
special  notification.  France  and  the  other  European  nations 
regard  special  notification  as  an  absolute  condition  precedent  to 
capture  and  condemnation.* 

The  practice  of  the  United  States  seems  fair  and  reasonable  to 
neutrals,  and  also  to  afford  sufficient  protection  to  belligerents ;  in 
the  case  of  a  ship  sailing  from  a  port  in  a  country  where  notification 
had  been  received  before  the  vessel  sailed,  a  strong  presumption 
would  necessarily  anse  that  the  master  or  owner  of  the  ship  had 
knowledge,  and  the  presumption  would  only  be  rebutted  by  very 
condusive  evidence  to  the  contrary ;  but  where  absence  of  know- 
ledge is  clearly  established,  the  Court  would  not  allow  the  vessel 
to  be  condemned  under  the  doctrine  of  constructive  notice  implied 
in  the  fact  of  diplomatic  notification.  There  is  a  danger,  however, 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  Prize  G)urts,  that  their  members  will 
infer  knowledge  to  be  proved  on  evidence  which  would  not  be 
regarded  as  conclusive  by  persons  free  from  those  national  pre- 
possessions of  which  judges,  however  impartial,  cannot  be  expected 
to  divest  themselves.  From  this  the  French  practice  protects 
merchants — possibly  at  too  great  cost  to  the  belligerent. 

Pacific  blockade*  applied  as  a  form  of  coercion  against  inferior 

'  Sute  Papers,  Vol.  I,  p.  784.  *  See  Pnisman  Prize  Regulations. 

'  As  to  Spain,  see  State  Papers,  Vol.  LVl,  p»  755.  Lttter  from  Commodore  Blake 
to  Commander  Hervey,  28  Sept.,  1865. 

*  On  the  subject  of  pacific  blockade,  see  the  "  Annuaire  de  I'lnstitut  de  Droit  Intcr- 
MUional,*'  1887,  pp.  375-300;  the  "Law  Magazine  and  Review,"  Augtist,  1897;  and  the 
*  Revue  de  Droit  Intenuiiioiial,"  1897,  p.  474,  and  iiidt  1898,  p.  606 ;  and  tb«  mtlMritiet 
died  in  tfw  iMt-auned  article. 
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Powers,  is  not  intended  by  the  blockading  Power  to  be  regarded 
as  involving  a  state  of  war  between  the  State  suffering  and  the 
State  inflicting  the  blockade.  Blockade  in  its  only  lejritimate 
sense  involves  the  existence  of  actual  hostilities,  and  is  a  right  of 
belligerents  only.  From  an  international  standpoint,  a  so-calied 
pacinc  blockade,  though  unknown  to  the  great  masters  of  inter- 
national law,  has  oi  late  years  been  tolerated  because  it  affords 
the  effective  means  of  maintaining  general  peace  when  menaced 
hy  the  provocative  policy  of  some  inferior  Power.  Jurists  have  for 
the  most  part  protested  that  international  recognition  should  not 
be  accorded  to  a  blockade  instituted  as  a  means  of  pacific  coercion. 
This  protescatbn  would  be  amply  justified  were  the  nation  impos- 
ing the  "blockade"  to  seek  to  mterdict  the  egress  or  ingress 
of  foreign  commerce  from  or  to  the  places  blockaded,  for  it  would 
be  intolerable  that  neutral  Powers  should  be  called  upon  to  submit 
to  restraints  upon  their  commerce  for  any  cause  less  than  the 
exigencies  of  a  formal  belligerent;  and  therefore  there  appears 
to  be  now  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  pacific  blockade 
should  not  extend  its  application  further  than  the  interdiction  of 
ingress  and  egress  to  the  blockaded  country  of  vessels  belonging 
thereto,  and  that  in  no  case  should  neutral  commerce  be  molested. 

The  first  recorded  example  of  a  pacihc  blockade  was  that 
afiorded  by  the  blockade  of  the  Greek  littoral,  then  a  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  by  the  united  squadrons  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia.  This  action  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  a  treaty 
made  the  same  year  between  these  three  Powers,  by  which  they 
undertook  to  intervene  between  the  Greek  nation  and  the  Govern* 
ment  of  Turkey.  This  blockade  was  declared  to  be  obligatory 
upon  the  vesseb  of  neutral  Powers,  and  yet  during;  the  whole 
period  of  the  blockade,  and  even  after  the  battle  of  Navarinoi  the 
allied  Powers  were  continually  representing  to  Turkey  that 
the  tics  of  friendship  between  them  and  tSt  Divan  were  not 
affected.  The  true  conception  of  the  situation  was,  however* 
correctly  described  by  the  Turkish  Secretary  of  State,  when 
he  observed  in  answer  to  these  protestations 

"  Ce  que  vous  assures  ne  pas  porter  atteinte  k  I'amiti^  est,  suivant  nous, 
une  infraction  k  cette  m6me  amiti6.  . . .  Les  moyens  dont  vous  paries 
oflvent  rnie  Incompatibilitd  st  remarqnable,  qu'on  peut  dire  que  le  feu  et  le 
Goton,  ou  Teau  et  le  feu  ne  aont  pas  moins  oppo96&"  ^ 

A  distinguished  French  jurist  thus  expresses  his  concurrence  in 
those  words  of  the  Turkish  Effendi : — ; 

*  Je  n'avais  p«s  i  examiner  U  qnestkm  dans  ses  rapports  eatre  les  nations 

'  Report  of  Dragomans,  9  Sept.,  1827.   State  Papers,  VoL  XVil,  p.  237. 
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attaqoftiites  et  attaqu6es,  je  n'ose  dire  belligerantes,  p«iisqiifelles  pretend- 

cnt  ^tre  dans  un  ^tat  dc  paix  parfait.  Considdrce  sous  ce  point  de  vue, 
je  dois  declarer  que  je  partage  plutdt  I'avis  du  reis  effendi  que  celui  des 
dtpiomates  chrctiens,  et  que  je  ne  puis  concilier  I'id^  de  paix  et  d'amitie 
avec  celle  de  blocus/** 

It  seems  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  imposition  of  a 
blockade  by  one  State  upon  another  is  not  a  fonn  of  wi^ng  war, 
and  therefore  inconsistent  with  the  eidstence  of  pacific  relations 
between  the  two  States ;  it  is  an  assertion  of  domination  over  the 
ports  or  littoral  blockaded,  and  that  assertion  is  vindicated  by 
force  against  the  vessels  of  the  blockaded  State  which  attempt  to 
defy  it.  In  truth,  a  pacific  blockade  is  an  easy  and  inexpensive 
method  of  waging  war  upon  a  feeble  State ;  it  inflicts,  indeed, 
much  of  the  inconvenience  and  injury  of  war  upon  the  block- 
aded at  a  minimum  of  cost  or  disadvantage  to  the  blockading 
State.  Its  justihcatiun,  if  any,  is  to  be  found  in  this  :  that  it  is  a 
means  of  securing  a  given  object  without  the  effusion  of  blood,  or 
even,  as  in  the  struggle  of  1827  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  of 
bringing  to  a  swift  conclusion  a  cruel  and  merciless  war  of  ex- 
termination— though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  most  if  not  all 
instances  the  objects  sought  by  pcu:^  blockade  might  not  as 
effectually  and,  m  ultimate  result,  mih  as  little  violation  to  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  be  compassed  by  actual  war.* 

In  1 83 1  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  on  account  of  certain 
minor  outrages  committed  upon  French  subjects,  instituted  a 
strict  blockade  of  the  Tagus  and  captured  a  large  number  of 
Portuguese  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen.  The  blockade 
resulted  in  the  concession  of  all  the  French  demands  for  repa- 
ration. 

To  show  how  this  proceeding  was  regarded  in  England,  we  have 

recourse  to  the  papres  of  Hansard.  It  was  complicated  with  a 
claim  which  Louis  Philippe  was  then  making  to  demolish  certain 
Belgian  fortresses  at  his  own  hand.  His  public  assertion  that 
the  tricolour  floated  under  the  walls  of  Lisbon,  and  that  the 
Portuguese  fleet  was  at  his  mercy,  coupled  with  the  observation 
that  the  Belgian  fortresses  "erected  to  threaten  France"  would 
be  demolished,  excited  (even  through  the  smoke  of  the  Reform 
contest)  a  lively  cmoiion  in  Great  Britain.  How  little  "pacific" 
character  attached  to  the  French  proceedings  in  the  Tagus  is 
dear  from  Lord  Palmerston's  statement'  that  the  forts  had 
actually  resisted,  though  slightly.   On  the  day  following  that 

«  Hautefcutllc,  Vol.  III.  179  (Tit  ix.  c  4). 

*  De  Clcrcq,  Vol.  IV,  n.  115. 

*  Hans.  (3rd  Ser.),  v.  p.  375.   CC  the  Siameie  praceedmgs  of  Fnwce  in  1893, 
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statement,  Lonl  Aberdeen  warmly  attacked  Earl  Gr^  for  his 

acquiescence  in  seeing  "  our  most  ancient  ally  thus  at  the  mercy 
of  the  navy  of  France,"  and  sarcastically  added  that  "  it  might 
perhaps  be  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  noble  Earl  and  nis 
friends  that  a  French  fleet  should  ride  in  triumph  on  the  Tagus." 
The  Dnke  of  Wellington  took  up  the  attack,  and  remarked  that 
"when  he  read  that  passage  of  the  speech  of  the  King  of  France, 
in  which  he  triumphantly  boasted  that  the  Portuguese  ships  of 
war  were  then  in  nis  power,  and  that  the  tricoloured  flag  floated 
under  the  walls  of  Lisbon,  he  felt  his  cheek  tinge  with  shame,  as 
an  English  subject,  that  our  most  ancient  and  intimate  ally  should 
be  so  treated  with  our  permission."  And  Earl  Grey  made  the 
vitally  significant  admission  that  blockade,  however  "pacific,"  is 
war,  by  referring  to  the  ^'hostile  relations  between  France  and 
Portugal,"  and  to  the  French  as  having  "triumphantly  taken 
possession  of  the  Tagus.*' 

On  July  27,^  Sir  R.  Peel  quoted  with  dtsiavour  the  French 
King's  address:  "To  obtain  reparation,  demanded  in  vain,  our 
ships  of  war  have  appeared  before  the  Tagu&  I  have  just 
received  the  news  that  they  have  forced  the  entrance.  The 
satisfaction,  hitherto  refused,  has  been  offered  to  U5  [and,  he 
might  have  added»  we  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
do  a  stroke  of  business  in  the  way  of  a  commercial  convention]. 
The  Portuguese  men-of-war  are  in  our  power,  and  the  tricoloured 
flag  flies  under  the  walls  of  Lisbon."  "  By  that  passa^^e,"  said 
Peel,  "the  French  King  announced  to  his  subjects  that  the  fleet 
of  Portugal,  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  faithful  of  the  allies 
of  Eng^land,  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  its  enemies,  and  that  the 
tricoloured  flag  floated  victorious  in  her  capital.  That  passage 
announced  ikat  there  was  war  between  France  and  Portugal,  it 
announced  that  the  victorious  fleet  of  France  had  forced  the 
defences  of  the  Tagus,  and  that  the  capital  of  Portugal  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror." 

On  September  5,'  Lord  Aberdeen  details  the  circumstances  at 
greater  length  than  they  are  elsewhere  to  be  found  set  out,  and 
he  is  at  pains  to  argue  that  there  was  no  such  war  as  would 
suffice  to  legalize  the  taking  of  the  Portuguese  ships  as  legitimate 
prizes.  He  does  not  even  contemplate  the  possibility  of  their 
being  captured  without  war ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  reserved  for 
our  own  time  to  regard  with  equanimity  any  such  illogical  notion. 
Earl  Grey  was  content  to  treat  the  operations  as  a  war*'  "  The 
noble  Earl  (Aberdeen)  admitted  that  ships  of  war  would  be 

'  Hans.  (3rd  Scr.),  V,  p.  398. 

>  md.,  VI,  p.  1103. 

*  Ibid^  p.  Ilia 
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legitiniate  prize  if  iks  war  had  been  legitimate.  He  (Lofd  Grey) 
was  not  aware  that  we  had  any  right  to  investigate  the  original 
cause  of  war.  Whether  ike  war  was  just  or  unjust,  the  questipn 
of  prize  must  be  regulated  by  the  usual  law  of  nations."  So  the 
Duke  of  Wellington*-'*  Even  when  the  French  Admiral  was 
before  Lisbon,  it  was  not  too  late.  War  did  not  commence  until 
the  8th  of  July.  ..."  The  Duke  added  the  following  obserya- 
tions,  which  are  most  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
to  whom  this  case  of  the  Tag-us  is  cited  as  an  authority  for  the 
establishment  of  blockades  in  time  of  peace 

" He  bad  never  heard  of  anjftliingwhkh  had  filled  his  mind  with  more 

indignation  than  the  conduct  the  rrench  Admiral  On  the  8th  of  July 
.  .  .  he  informed  the  Portuguese  Government  that,  if  they  did  not  adopt 
the  articles,  war  would  exist  de  facto.  On  the  iith  of  July,  the  French 
Admiral  wrote  word  that  the  French,  always  generous,  added  nothing  to 
those  terms,  except  compensatioii  to  those  who  had  sufTcared  by  hostilities — 
iriiSD,  in  fact,  the  only  persons  who  had  sufTered  were  two  sailors  who  had 
been  hurt  by  the  explosion  of  a  ship.  On  the  12th  the  terms  were  agreed 
to,  and  on  that  dl^  the  demand  was  made  for  the  surrender  of  the 
Portuguese  fleet  .  .  .  The  Portuguese  shipping  were  not  the  first  to  fire 
00  the  French  fleet,  hut  the  French  fleet  fir«i  on  the  sliipping.  The 
Foctngiiese  then  fired  on  the  French  fleet,  after  having  been  fired  on,  and 
then  struck  their  colours  and  hoisted  the  French." 

Certainly  a  curious  commentary  on  the  pacific  character  of  the 
proceedings  I  The  danger  of  allowing  a  semblance  of  legality  to 
any  such  half-way  house  between  peace  and  war  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated. 

In  the  above  case  the  King's  Advocate  appears  to  have  given 
an  opinion  that  the  captures  were  legal  ;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  was  on  the  ground  that  he  considered  the  French 
measures  to  amount  to  war.  According  to  Lord  Palmerston,*  the 
ships  were  kept  \ff  France.  '*An  the  Portuguese  ships  of  war 
struck  to  the  French,  in  consequence  of  the  engagement  which 
took  place  when  the  French  fleet  entered  the  Tagus.  That 
portion  of  the  fleet  which  took  part  in  the  action  was  considered 
prize  of  war  and  retained  as  such.  One  line  of  battleship,  which 
was  dismasted  and  took  no  part  in  the  action^  was  given  up." 

Prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  French  fleet  their  consul  quitted 
Lisbon.' 

The  "Annual  Register"  says  of  this  year  {1831),  that  Paris 
continued  to  be  the  scene  of  ever-renewed  disturbances  under 
the  vacillating  ministry  of  M.  Lafitte.  The  popular  party  in- 
sisted on  democratic  change,  and  their  foreign  policy  went 

«  *•  An.  R«t.  •  iSjt,  p.  444. 
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further,  demanding  that  the  country  should  embroil  itself  with 
eveiv  foreign  country  where  there  existed  disaffection.  It  was  an 
insult  to  " new  France"  to  stand  by  the  Bourbon  treaties.  And 
Portugal  was  ruled  by  Miguel.  A  critical  election  was  in  progress 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Frendi  entered  the  Tagus. 

At  the  close  of  1832,  in  order  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
Low  Countries  to  their  separation  from  Belgium,  as  provided  by 
the  treaty  of  November,  1831,  Great  Britain  and  France,  without 
breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Hague,  established  de 
facto  a  blockade  of  the  Scheldt,  so  that  finally  Holland  acquiesced 
in  the  suggested  international  arrangements,  and  the  independence 
and  neutraiity  of  Belg"ium  were  assured.^  But  the  capture  of 
Antwerp  powerfully  contributed  to  this  result  ;  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  when  French  and  Dutch  were  fighting  there  perfect  peace 
prevailed ;  nor  so  long  as  France  retained  Dutch  troops  as 
pritsoners  of  war. 

In  1836,  France,  while  protesting  that  she  maintained  diplo- 
matic relations,  declared  a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Mexico  ;  the 
Mexican  Government  treated  this  declaration  and  the  consequent 
blockade  as  a  casus  belli,  and  formally  declared  war. 

From  March,  1838,  to  October,  1S40,  France  maintained  a 

Sicific  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  Argentine  Republic*  The 
terventioo  of  France  was  entirely  in  ration  to  the  mtenial 
af&irs  of  the  Argentine,  and  at  the  present  time  such  intervention 
would  possibly  be  regarded  by  the  United  States  as  a  distinct 
violation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine ;  the  pressure  thus  put  upon  the 
republic  ms  only  pautially  successful*  and  France  was  constrained 
to  recognize  the  dictator  Rosas»  whom  she  had  denounced  as 
having  outraged  the  laws  of  humanity.' 

In  1845,  at  the  instigation  of  Brazil,  France  again  interfered  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Argentine  and  Uruguay,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  England  made  certain  demands  upon  the  Government 
of  the  dictator  Rosas,  on  the  refusal  of  which  the  two  Powers 
instituted  a  blockade  nominally  of  a  pacific  character,  but  in  1849 
Great  Britain  concluded  a  treaty  renewing  her  friendly  relations 

'  Dc  Clercq,  Vol.  IV,  p.  146.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  refused  to  join  in  the 
memmre ;  it  comprised  an  embttgo  on  Dutch  ships,  and  the  Dutch  imposed  a  like 
embargo  on  the  ships  of  Grent  Britain  and  Franr«~  No  formal  declaration  of  blockade 
appears  lo  have  been  made  ,  the  only  document  in  the  British  State  Papers  i&  one  "pro- 
hibiting [British]  trade  with  the  Netherlands  and  laying  an  embargo  upon  Netherlands 
vessels  in  British  ports,"  wliich  incidentally  enjoins  H.M.'s  ships  tobrint^  in  all  merchant 
vessels  flying  the  Dutch  flag  (Stale  i  apers.  Vol.  XIX,  p.  1430).  i  hcre  bcems  to  be  no 
record  of  any  prizes  being  brought  in.  It  any  were,  the  case  was  probably  treated  as 
one  of  embargo,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  simply  sequestrated  p^o  tern. 

'  Against  this  blockade  the  Hanse  towns  formally  protested  ("Ann.  de  I'lnsL  dc  Drott 
Int,"  1887,  p.  392). 

*  De  Qerai,  Vd.  IV,  p.  591. 
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with  the  Argentine,  without  having  secured  any  one  oi  the  objects 
for  which  she  appeared  to  have  intervened* 

In  Au^vst,  iS5o»  France  followed  the  example  of  England, 
and  bjr  a  treaty  of  friendship  brought  to  an  end  her  fruitless  faut 
costly  intervention  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  South  American 
Republics.' 

In  1850,  Engrland  had  recourse  to  a  pacific  blockade  of  the 

Greek  littoral  in  order  to  secure  reparation  for  an  alleged 
indignity  offered  to  a  boat's  crew  of  H.M.'s  ship  "Fantome," 
and  for  certain  grievances  suffered  by  British  subjects  resident  in 
Greece.  The  blockade  was  at  first  confined  to  the  prevention  of 
egress  against  Greek  Government  vessels  leaving  the  Piraeus ; 
— as  the  Greek  Government  remained  obdurate  the  blockade 
was  extended  to  other  parts  of  Greece  ;  but  care  was  taken  that 
the  blockade  should  be  applicabJe  only  to  Greek  vessels  which 
were  not  laden  with  cargoes  the  property  of  foreigners.  Ulti- 
mately, after  Greek  commerce  had  sustained  considerable  loss,  the 
Go  \  ernment  of  Athens  acceded  in  substance  to  the  demands  of 
the  British  Government.' 

In  185S,  Peru  instituted  a  blockade  of  Ecuador,  intended  to  be 
pacific;*  and  in  England  ini{»08ed  a  pacific  blockade  upon 

Kio  de  Janeiro  in  order  to  obtain  indemnity  for  the  pillage  of  a 
British  ship  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  the  Brazilian  province  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Five  ships  were  captured,  and  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  countries  were  severed  for  years ;  but 
the  proceeding  was  not  strictly  a  blockade^  being  limited  to  the 
seizure  of  these  ships  by  way  of  reprisals. 

In  1 86 1,  the  Government  of  Piedmont  established  a  pacific 
blockade  of  Gaeta  during  the  rebellion  against  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  with  the  ostensible  object  of  reducing  the  town,  then 
besieged  by  Insurrectionary  forces.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Government  of  Piedmont  insisted  upon  the  continuance  of  its 
amicable  relations  with  the  Two  SiciUes  during  the  progress  of 
the  blockade. 

In  1885,  Franoe  insdtuted  the  blockade  of  Formosa,  on  the 

*  Palmerston,  writing  to  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris  (see  his  life  by  Dalling,  1 1 1, 

f^zy^'  53 vs:  "The  real  truth  i?;,  though  we  had  better  keep  the  fact  to  ourselves,  that  the 
rcnch  and  English  blockade  ot  La  Plata  has  been  from  first  to  last  illegal  Peel  and 
Aberdeen  have  always  declared  diet  we  am  not  at  war  with  Rosas ;  but  Uockade  is  a 
beliii^'erent  right,  and  unless  you  are  at  war  with  a  State,  you  have  no  right  to  prf  v  ent 
ships  uf  other  States  from  communicating  with  the  ports  of  that  State.  ...  I  uunk  it 
important,  therrtire,  in  order  to  legalise  retrospectively  the  operations  of  the  blockade, 
to  rlose  the  rn-\rtf>r  by  a  formal  convention  of  peace  between  the  two  Powers  and  Rosas." 
(Cued,  Hall,  '  inL  Law,"  ed.  V,  p.  371.)  See  State  Papers,  Vol.  XXXVIl,  p.  7.  Britain 
and  France  agreed  to  alute  the  Ain^eatine  flag,  and  tu  restore  captured  vessels  of  war ; 
captured  merchantmen  were  to  be  reriproddly  restored. 

»  Samwcr,  '*  Recueil,"  Vol.  11,  p.  51.  »  State  Papers,  Vol.  XXXIX,  p.  216. 

*  /n/hf,  p.  161.  State  Papers,  Vol.  XLIX«  pu  x^^a 
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ground  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Tten-Tstn,  and  the  failure 
to  pay  indemnities  demanded  on  account  of  certain  outrageap 
The  French  Ambassador  announced  the  blockade  to  the  English 
Government  in  these  terms : — 

"  Je  sais  diarg^  par  toon  gouvemement  de  porter  i.  la  eonnaiaance  de 
votre  Seigneurie  qne  les  ports  et  radea  da  nord  et  de  la  cdte  ouest  de  I'lle 

de  Formose  scront  mis  en  ^tat  de  blocus  effectif  ^  parter  du  23  Octobre 
prochain.  Un  ddlai  de  trois  jours  sera  donnd  aux  navires  amis  pour 
achever  leurs  chargements  et  quitter  les  lieux  Uoqu^"^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  communication  differs  in  no 
materia]  sense  from  a  notification  of  blockade  by  a  belligerent, 
and  in  that  sense  it  accepted  by  the  English  Government; 
but  the  French  Ambassador  hastened  to  reply  that  there  was  no 
war  between  France  and  China,  and  that  the  interdiction  of  com- 
merce with  the  coast  of  China  and  Formosa  was  of  the  nature  of 
a  pacific  blockade.  Lord  Granville  thereupon  promptly  repudiated 
the  right  of  a  nation  at  peace  to  establish  a  blockade  aq;ajnst  any 
vessels  other  than  those  belonging  to  the  country  whose  ports  were 
blockaded,  and  insisted  that  a  state  of  actual  warfare  did  at  that 
time  exist  between  France  and  China.  Considerable  correspon- 
dence passed  between  the  French  and  English  ministers,  and  the 
attitude  of  England  with  respect  to  pacific  blockades  was  very 
clearly  stated  by  Lord  Granville  in  a  despatch  to  the  French 
Ambassador  of  26  November,  1884 : — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  consider  that  a  state  of  war  exists 
between  France  and  China  de  facto  and  de  jure.  They  liave  instructed 
the  Governor  of  Hong-Kong  to  enforce  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
(which  is  only  operative  during  the  existence  of  hostilities  between 
foreign  States  with  which  Her  Majesty  is  at  peace),  and  the  French  Admiral 
has  given  his  assurance  that  he  will  scrupulou«5ly  observe  its  provisions. 
Bombardments  and  other  hostilities  have  taken  place,  and  the  Frendl 
Govemment  have  pfodsimed  to  neutral  Powers  the  eflective  blockade  of 
the  ports  of  Formosa,  and  have  warned  H.M.'s  Government  that  British 
ships  attempting  to  enter  tho<;e  ports  to  which  they  have  the  right  of 
access  by  treaty  will  be  captured. 

"  H.M.'s  Government  cannot  admit  any  such  novel  doctrine  as  that 
British  ships  are  UaUe  to  capture  ibr  entering  certain  treaty  pwts  in  China 
in  time  of  peaca  But  th^  maintain  that  a  state  of  war  exists,  and 
tiierefbre  they  do  not  deny  the  right  of  the  French  Government  to  establish 
an  effective  blockade  of  the  ports  in  question  according  to  the  laws  of  war 
and  to  capture  neutral  vessels  attempting  to  force  it" 

In  a  former  despatch  of  11  November,  Lord  Gnuivi]le 
observed: — 

**Moreover»  the  contention  of  the  French  Government  that  a  'pacific 
blockade'  confers  on  the  bkx:kading  Power  the  right  to  c^tore  and  con* 

«  State  Papers,  Vol  LXXVI,  p.  423. 
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demn  the  ships  of  thkd  natioiis  for  breach  of  such  a  blockade,  is  opposed 

to  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and  jurists  of  France  and 
to  the  decisions  of  its  tribunals,  and  it  is  in  conflict  with  well-established 
principles  of  international  law.** 

This  contioveisy  between  England  and  France  was  termin* 
ated  by  the  raising  of  llie  blockade  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  latter  country  and  China.  ^ 

In  1886,  the  Greek  nation,  excitad  by  the  revolution  at  Philippo- 
polis,  menaced  Turkey  with  war.  The  Great  Powers,  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  a  war  the  limits  of  which  it  was  impossible  to 
foretell,  issued  the  following  declaration : — 

"En  vue  de  I'absence  dc  tout  motif  legitime  de  guerre  de  ia  part  de  la 
Grfccc  centre  la  Turquie,  et  du  prejudice  qu'une  pareiUe  guerre  porteraient 
anx  interftts  padfiques.  et  notamment  au  commerce  d*autres,  aucune 
sttaqne  navale  dc  la  Gfioe  contie  la  sublime  Porte  ne  saurait  £tie  admtsei" 

This  declaration  proving  ineffective,  the  Powers  determined 
upon  a  pacific  blockade,  which  was  rigidly  enforced  in  its  opera- 
tions  to  vessels  under  the  Greek  flag  (sous  pavilion  Grec). 

In  1897,  in  consequence  of  an  armed  insurrection  in  Crete 
against  Turkish  rule,  and  in  order  to  prevent  Greece  from  render- 
ing aid  to  the  insurgents,  the  allied  Powers — England,  France, 
Gmnany,  Russia,  Austria  and  Italy — instituted  a  pacific  blockade 
of  the  Island  of  Crete  against  vessels  under  the  Greek  flag. 

In  1902,  England,  acting  in  union  with  Germany,  instituted  a 
blockade  of  the  coast  of  \^nezuela  in  consequence  of  the  faulure 
of  the  Venezuelan  Government  to  afford  reparation  for  various 
improper  interferences  with  British  and  German  property.  The 
blockade  extended  from  20  December  until  15  February 
following. 

In  this  blockade  the  British  and  German  Governments  reverted 
to  the  old  practice,  which  had  been  vehemently  repudiated  by 
Lord  Granville,  of  rendering  the  blockade  applicable  to  vessels 
other  than  those  flying  the  flag  of  the  blockdded  country,  but 
extended  to  their  shipping^  the  protection  of  "special"  notification. 
The  instructions  given  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  o£hcer  in  command 
of  the  blockading  squadron  were  as  follows ; — 

"Admiraltv,  XI  lUeta^,  1902. 

^  "Yen  are  to  issue  the  following  [omitting  unimportant  parts]  notifica- 
tion:— 

"You  are  hereby  notified  that  a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  La  Gua^Ta, 
Carenero,  Guanta,  Cumana,  Carupanio  is  declared,  and  will  be  effectively 
Ottbtained  from  and  after  day  of  December  subject  to  the  following 

<  iM£,  Vol  LXXVI,  pi  4a&  /M^pwioaa 
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days  of  grace :  For  vewels  saflin^  before  the  date  of  thdr  nodficatioo 

from  West  Indian  ports  and  from  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  the  continent 
of  America,  lo  days  for  steamers  and  20  days  for  sailtnpf  vessels  ; 
from  all  other  ports,  20  days  for  steamers  and  40  days  for  sailing  vessels ; 
for  vessels  lying  in  ports  now  declared  to  be  blockaded,  1 5  days.  Vessels 
wliidi  attempt  to  violate  the  blockade  will  fender  tfaeBaeWea  liable  to  all 
measures  authorized  by  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
between  His  Majesty  and  the  diffefent  neutial  Powers. 

•  ••••• 

Every  merchant  vessel  saifing^  under  other  than  the  Venezuelan 
flag  which  may  be  found  by  one  of  the  blockadin*:^  ships  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  blockaded  port,  is  to  receive  a  special  notification  iii 
accordance  with  the  following  procedure : 

"(3)  An  officer  of  the  falockading  ship  is  to  be  sent  on  board  the 
merchant  vtaaei   He  is  to  notify  to  the  master  of  the  merchant  vessel 

tiie  existence  and  extent  of  the  blockade,  and  is  to  inform  him  that  he 
cannot  be  permitted  to  communicate  with  the  blockaded  port,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  do  so  in  defiance  of  such  warning  will  render  his  vessel 
liable  to  seiaure  and  detention  for  trial  lii  a  Friie  Court»  witb  probnUe 
ultimate  confiacation  of  sbip  and  cargo. 

**(3)  The  boarding  officer  will  then  enter  in  the  lo(r.faook  of  the 

merchant  vessel  and  on  the  document  which  fixe<;  her  nationality  the 
name  of  H.M.'«?  ship  by  whom  the  notification  in  his  person  has  been 
made,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  terms  of  the  notification  and 
the  date  and  ptece  at  whidi  the  visit  was  made,  and  to  these  entries 
be  wall  affix  bis  signature; 

'*(4)  Any  such  vessel  which  may  appear  to  have  an  intention  of 
breaking  the  blockade  is  to  be  ordered  to  quit  the  neigbbourhood  under 
pain  of  seizure. 

"(5)  Every  merchant  vessel  sailing  under  other  than  the  Venezuelan 
flag  which  in  defiance  of  the  above  notification  attempts  to  communicate 
wiA  any  of  the  bkickaded  ports,  ts  to  be  seised  and  thereupon  conv«y<ed 
to  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  where  she  is  to  be  banded  ^er  to  the  Frise 

Court. 

"(6)  M«"chant  ves*;els  which,  on  being;  boarded— 
(a)  Produce  obviously  false  papers  ; 

(d)  Refuse  or  fail  to  produce  the  necessary  documents  to  prove 
their  nationality,  identity,  and  destination — 
are  to  be  considered  as  attempting  to  break  the  blockade,  and  are  to 
be  ordeted  to  quit  the  neigbbourhood  under  pain  of  seizure  and  ultimate 
confiscation. 

"(7)  Merchant  vessels  sailing  under  the  Venezuelan  flag,  or  merchant 
vessels  sailing  under  other  than  the  Venezuelan  flag  which  may  be  proved 
to  be  in  the  service  of  the  Venezuelan  Government,  are  to  be  seized  and 
treated  as  prize  of  war. 

(8)  The  exceptions  to  the  above  instructions  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  Ships  which  are  dfina  Jidt  in  distress  are  to  be  permitted, 
as  need  shall  arise,  to  enter  or  leave  a  blockaded  port 

(2)  The  blockade  does  not  affect  foreigners— that  is  to  say, 
persons  of  other  than  Venesudan  nationality  who  wisb  to  le»ve 
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the  coantiy.  Ships  under  otfaor  tium  the  VenesueUn  flag  whlc^ 
have  such  persons  on  board  and  pofseM  ootificates  from  tbeir 

consuls,  together  with  papers  in  proper  form,  wiU,  after  giving 
previous  notice  to  the  blockading  ships,  be  allowed  to  pass. 
But  such  ships  may  have  no  cargo  on  board  beyond  the  baggage 
of  ^i0iM,;lUSr  travellers. 

(3)  Eveiy  coQsideratfon  is  to  be  given,  compatible  widi  the 
ejdfoicies  of  the  blockade,  to  British  and  Germaii  oatloiuds  and 
Ike  sobtecte  of  neutral  States.''^ 

When  one  considers  the  terms  of  this  circular,  it  is  not  easy  to 
comprehend  the  use  of  the  word  pacific  in  relation  to  tlie  blockade 
of  the  ports  of  Venezuela  :  and  it  is  impossible  witliout  absurdity 
$0  to  describe  it,  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  course  of  the 
operations  Venezuelan  batteries  fired  on  German  and  British 
snips,  that  one  or  two  smart  actions  were  fought,  and  that  several 
Venezuelan  men-of-war  were  sunk  and  captured.  How  could 
navies  carrying  out  such  operations,  claim  all  the  privileges  of 
peaceful  intercourse  with  neutrals  "  ?  A  country  is  not  at  liberty 
i»  esoM>e  tibe  tncoiiycnkiiiees  of  war  mmly  bf  asserting  the 
peaodul  chmcter  of  its  viofeiice.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the 
English  Govcminentt  tn  defiaoee  of  the  attitude  strentioudy 
eaintained  by  Lord  GnuiviJIe  in  1S85,  extended  the  operatioii 
of  the  blockade  to  vessels  other  than  those  flying  the  flag  of 
Venezuela;  no  remonstrances  were  apparently  made  by  foreign 
Governments,  but  the  blockade  was  brief*  having  been  raised  two 
months  after  its  declaration. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  objections  of  theorists  to  the 
admission  of  the  doctrine  of  a  pacific  blockade  into  the  principles 
of  international  law — and  the  objections  are  indeed  weighty  and 
numerous — the  arc^uments  in  favour  of  this  species  of  blockade, 
derived  alike  from  considerations  of  humanity  and  convenience, 
present  much  attraction  for  i)oliticians.  It  is,  no  doubt,  as 
M.  Guizot  observed  when  speaking  upon  the  pacific  blockade 
of  Buenos  Ayres  in  184],-  an  incomplete  form  of  warfare;  but 
(while  devoid  of  risk  to  the  blockader,  and  raising  no  delicate 
constitutional  problems  or  spectres  of  war)  it  possesses  many  of  the 
diaracteristtcs  and  incidents  of  war.  It  involves  the  employment  of 
fofce  against  those  resisting  die  interdiction,  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
temtonal  integrity  of  the  State  against  which  it  is  emplovecl,  and 
it  is  an  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  blockader  which  is  only 
prevented  from  resulting  in  obvious  war  on  account  of  the  impotence 
oftbe  blockaded.  Moreover,  it  is  in  violation  of  the  well-established 

■  Accounts  and  Papers,  VoL  LXXXVII,  (1903):  Veoecii«la.  Sm  also  London 
Cttwte,"  19  December,  1902. 
*  Vidi  «  MoDlteur,"  9  February,  1841. 
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principle  that  the  exigencies  of  a  belligetent  are  the  sole  jtistifica* 
tion  for  a  tiiird  Power  interfering  with  die  commercial  rektioos  of 
friendly  States.    It  may  be  that  this  last  objection  is  the  strongest, 

and  undoubtedly  the  better  course  to  pursue  would  be  to  confine 
the  blockade  to  vessek  carrying  the  flag  of  the  blockaded  State.  In  j 
some  measure  the  coercive  value  of  the  blockade  might  be  abated, 
but  theie  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  most  cases  the  interference 
with  the  native  mercantile  marine  would  operate  as  a  sufficiently 
effective  form  of  coercion.  If  one  consider  the  comparatively  few 
instances  of  pacific  blockade,  none  going  further  back  than  the  year 
1827,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  while  occasionally  a  pacific 
blockade  was  but  the  prelude  to  war,  it  has  once  or  twice  been  an 
effective  instrument  for  maintaming  peace  ;^  but  when  one  regards 
the  fact  that  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  pacific  blockade  is  that 
from  a  diplomatic  standj)oint  there  is  no  rupture  of  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  the  Powers  concerned,  it  seems  highly  desirable  that 
upon  its  cessation  there  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  restUuHo 
im  mUgmm  to  the  blockaded  State,  and  mat  any  vessels  seized 
should  be  restored.  The  "  Institut  de  Droit  International "  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  a  just  concq>tion  of  the  conditions  which 
should  properly  pertain  to  blockades  of  thb  character  if  they  are 
to  be  admitted  as  legitimate,  and  in  the  year  1887  it  made  the 
following  pronouncement : — ' 

"  L'^tabltssement  d  un  biocus  en  dehors  de  I'etat  de  guerre  ne  doit  htst 
cooMM  comme  pennis  par  le  droit  des  gens  que  sous  les  conditions 
suivantes: — 

"  (i)  Les  navires  de  pavtlloii  ^trsnger  petivent  entrer  librement  malgri 

le  blocns. 

"  (2)  Le  biocus  pacifique  doit  tee  d^clar6  et  notifi^  offiddlement  ct 
maintenu  par  une  force  suffisante. 

"(3)  Les  navires  de  la  puissance  bloqu^  qui  ne  respectent  pas  un 
pareil  biocus  peuvent  6tre  s^questr^  Lc  biocus  ayant  cess^  ils  dotvaot 
6tre  restitu6s  avcc  leitrs  caieaisons  k  leurs  propriteures  mais  sans  de- 
dommagement  i  aucun  titre.^ 

The  establishment  of  a  blockade  can  only  be  the  act  of  a 
sovereign  State,  by  its  central  authority  or  by  some  subordinate 
authority  to  whom  the  execution  of  that  act  may  expressly  or  by 
implication  be  delegated.  Such  delegated  authority  by  implication 
would  exist  in  the  case  of  the  commander  of  naval  forces,  being 
far  removed  from  the  seat  of  government,  but  neutral  Powers 
might,  it  is  opined,  justly  refuse  to  recognize  a  blockade  established 

*  Though  the  high  authority  of  De  Martens  is  against  this  view — "  II  n'a  jamais 
emp6ch^  la  guerre,"  he  declared  at  Heidelbog  in  1^7  (''Annuaire  de  I'insUtut  de 
DfCMt  IntcroatioBal,"  1887,  p.  396). 

*  **AiiaittiM  dc  I'lnstitut,"  1887-^1  p.  jooi. 
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by  a  naval  officer  who  was  under  no  such  disalwlity.  The  British 
Court  of  Admiralty  In  the  "Rolla"^  dedded  that  no  special 
mandate  from  the  central  govenunent  was  necessary  to  justify  a 
commander  in  instituting  a  blockade,  but  in  deciding  whether 
or  no  he  had  such  audiority,  the  Court  must  be  guided  by  the 
character  of  his  office  and  the  general  nature  of  iSe  duties  con- 
fided to  him,  or  the  special  circumstances  under  which  he  acted. 

Nor  can  the  rank  or  status  of  the  officer  establishing  the  block- 
ade be  regarded  as  a  final  test  An  inferior  officer,  under  stress  of 
an  emergency  and  without  means  of  ready  recourse  to  the  centra] 
authority  or  his  superiors,  is  entitled  to  exercise  the  full  powers  of 
the  State,  and  he  is  clearly  only  re5;ponsible  for  the  excess  of  his 
authority  to  the  Government  of  the  State  he  serves,  from  whom 
alone  aggrieved  third  parties  are  entitled  to  seek  redress. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  any  naval 
officer  acts  outside  the  limits  of  his  authority  he  does  so  at  his 
peril,  and  the  Court  will  not  uphold  his  action  ;  thus,  if  a  blockade 
be  established  over  a  certain  area,  a  naval  commander  has  no  riorht 
on  his  own  motion  to  extend  that  area;  for,  as  Sir  W.  Scott  said  : 
"A  declaration  of  blockade  is  a  high  act  of  sovereignty,  and  a 
commander  of  a  king's  ship  is  not  to  extend  it"*  The  same 
judge  in  a  subsequent  case  laid  down  that  a  blockade,  being  the 
eierdse  by  a  bdligerent  of  a  severe  right  against  neutrals,  must 
not  be  aggravated  or  extended  by  construction.' 

A  blodsade  ceases  by — (i)  the  intentional  act  of  the  belligerent 
imposing  the  blockade;  (3)  allowing  the  blockade  to  become 
infective ;  (3)  force  majeure ;  (4)  some  improper  conduct,  such 
as  partiality  to  particular  nations,  or  acts  misleading  to  neutrals, 
in  the  course  of  carrying  out  the  blockade. 

In  the  first  case,  the  duty  of  a  bellieerent  State  is  to  give  a 
notification  of  the  discontinuance,  equalfy  formal  and  public  with 
that  which  she  issued  of  the  establishment,  of  the  blockade,  for  it 
is  only  reasonable  that  the  belligerent  should  take  care  that  the 
inconvenience  and  loss  accruing  to  neutrals  through  the  cessation 
of  their  commerce  with  ports  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  trade  should  not  last  for  any  longer  period  than  the  necessities 
oi  war  might  require;  in  truth,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  opinion 
of  jurists,  nor  in  the  practice  of  nations,  that  public  notification 
iliereof  should  succeed  the  intentional  discontinuance  of  blockade. 

A  question  of  a  very  different  character  arises  when  the  belli- 
gerent so  conducts  himself  that  the  blockade  no  longer  de  Jacto 

'  Rob.,  Vol.  vr,  p  364 ;  vide  infra,  p.  210 ;  the  *'  Henrick  and  Maria,*  £Rm£,  VoL  I, 
pi  U8 ;  the    Adula,*^  United  States  Reports,  Vol  176,  p.  361. 
'  The  "  Henrick  and  Maria,"  ut  supra;  vide  infra,  p.  189. 
*Tbe**JtifB«wMafia,»i^ii0«,p.  197;  tii« ** Haabet^" vMr IK 364. 
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exists.  This  stale  of  things  may  arise  from  various  catnes :  it  may 
be  that  some  vesseb  of  the  bloelcading  force  may,  in  order  to 
perform  some  other  duty,  temporarily  detaich  themselves  thers- 
nrom»  and  thus  render  the  bkiclcMle  no  longer  in  fact  existent ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  may  be  of  a  character  over  which 
the  beUigerent  has  little  or  no  control :  sickness,  tempest,  lack  of 
provisions  may  necessitate  if  not  the  withdrawal  of  the  whole 
blockading  force,  at  least  such  portion  thereof  as  to  render  the 
remainder  incapable  of  sufficiently  effective  action  against  vessels 
which  may  seek  to  enter  or  leave  the  interdicted  ports.  In  the 
former  case  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  apply  the  severe  rule 
of  the  stricter  school  of  jurists,  which  declares  that  so  soon  as  a 
blockade  ceases  {/^  facto  it  also  ceases  cU  jurt,  Hautefeuille  thus 
states  this  extreme  view 

"Mai's,  par  ce!a  mf  me  que  Ic  blocus  est  une  conqu^te  et  line  occupation 
permanente,  un  fait  materiel  en  un  mot,  il  ces^e  dcs  que  ce  fait  n'extste 
plus,  des  que  les  batiments  de  guerre  charges  de  1  occupation  s'cloignent 
par  quelque  cauie  que  ct  aoit,  volontaire  oa  tnvokmtaire,  let  venta^  une 
tempLte,  les  maladies,  le  manque  de  vivres,  les  forces  de  la  nation  attaqufe 
a  pt  is  fin,  la  conqufete  n'existe  p!us,  il  n'y  a  plus  de  blocus,  la  mer  territoriale 
est  retourn^  a  son  premier  souverain,  qui  seul  peut  d^sormais  y  exercer 
sa  juridictlon.** 

The  English  doctrine  appears  to  be  as  IbUoiva :  If  the  cause 
other  than  duress  by  the  enemy  or  naval  exigencies  elsewhere — -be 
practically  unavoidable  which  results  in  a  cessation  of  a  biockadet 
and  if  that  cessation  be  only  of  a  very  tempofary  character*  the 
blockade  does  not  de  jmrt  cease,  so  as  to  necessitate  a  new 
blockade,  or  to  render  vessels  which  enter  or  leave  the  interdicted 
area  n on -amenable,  if  captured  before  their  voyag-e  be  complete, 
to  the  penalties  for  violation  of  blockade  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  naval  commander  intentionally  and  of  his  own  free  will, 
under  whatever  exigencies  of  the  service  of  his  own  State,  for 
however  short  a  period  (except  perhaps  for  chasing),  suffers  the 
blockade  to  be  inoperative,  then  the  blockade  de  jure  ceases. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  view  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  as  expressed  in  the 
"Juffrow  Maria  Schrceder."* 

The  third  case,  that  ui'  force  majeure,  explains  itself.  Tho 
fourth  requires  a  word  or  two.  A  blockade  which  does  not 
correspond  with  that  laid  down  in  the  official  notification  is  bad 

tthii^t  and  bad  in  all  its  parts,  even  those  which  are  effective.* 
And  if  during  the  course  of  a  blockade  it  is  partially  abandoned, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  absence  oif  immediate  notifi- 

*  3  Rob.,  ISS.    yide  infrA,  p.  197. 

*  Unkn,  perhaps,  it  may  be  possibto  to  support  Ibaii  OA  the  giomid  of  aotorielr. 
See  Che  ^'Ftaadska,"  it^^ 
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cation  to  neutrals,  tliey  will  be  entttled  to  consider  the  whole 
blockade  as  at  an  end.  Simflariy,  any  steps  tending  to  confuse 
neutrals  as  to  the  true  aspect  of  affairs  must  on  principle  in- 
validate the  blockade.  Its  lelaication  in  favour  of  a  particular 
nation  may  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  thi&  The  admitted 
fatal  effect  of  sucn  an  indulcrence  may  also  be  attributed  to  an 
assumed  duty  of  belliCTerents  to  be  impartial  towards  the  neutrals 
who  are  so  greatly  affected  by  their  warlike  measures,  and  who 
are  obliged  to  preserve  impartiality  towards  themselves/  But  no 
such  rule  of  impartiality  towards  neutrals  appears  to  be  recog- 
nized in  other  matters. 

We  now  turn  to  the  examination  of  particular  cases. 

In  the  year  1223,*  we  hnd  an  instance  of  an  interdiction  by 
King  Henry  III  being  placed  upon  his  subjects  from  conveying 
provisions,  or  any  other  commodities^  to  the  territories  of 
Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales.  This  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  the 
nature  of  a  blockade,  but  rather  as  the  interdicdon  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  Henry  III  and  those  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  and  of  ttie  same  character  appears  to  be  a 
further  proclamation  of  Henry  III  in  1245'  against  commerce 
with  the  Welsh.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II, 
during  the  war  between  England  and  Scotland,  we  find  an 
instance  of  French  vessels  tra^cking  with  the  Scots,  apparently 
not  in  contraband,  being  seized  by  the  King's  ships,  and  only 
restored  to  their  owners  as  a  matter  of  !:^race  and  courtesy  to  the 
French  King/   The  documents  here  referred  to  are  as  follows  :~— 

^De  gravando  Principem  Walliae.  Rex  vke  eomlti  Deroolae  satatem. 

Ptodfrimus  tibi  firmiter  injugentes,  quod  per  omnes  portus  maris  ballivae 

tuzE  dfstrictc  prohibcri  facin?  qriod  nnlliis,  sicnt  ?e  et  ?un  dilfgit,  victualia 
aliqua,  sive  res  alias  \  enales  ducat  in  terram  Leiilmi  sive  in  terram  Waien- 
sinm  sibi  adhoerentiuin.  Sed  omnes  cum  victuaiibus  et  rebus  aliis  venalibus, 
leaue  veniant  in  SuwaUiam  ad  exercitum  nostrum  in  terram,  viddicet; 
Nastnun  de  Kaermerdin,  et  de  Kaerdigan  et  in  terram  Comitis  W, 
Marescalli. — ^Teste  apud  Wigorn.,  11  Die  Julii,  A.D.  1223." 

"De  Coramercio  cum  Wallensibus  interdicto.  Mandatum  est  Johanni 
de  Grey  Justiciario  Cestriae,  quod,  per  totam  ballivam  suam,  cum  quanta 
fieri  potent  festinatione,  in  singulis  Burgis  et  bonis  Villis  et  Hundredis 
psbiioe  claroari  et  firmiter  observari  fadat,  quod  nullai  de  ballivft  suS, 
mt  oorpus  suum  diUgit»  aliquod  genua  victaalitim,  ferrum,  vel  acerum, 
vd  pannum  vel  quamcunque  aliam  mercem  vendat,  mlttat  vel  ducat  vel 
pro  posse  suo  duci  vendi  vel  mitti  permittat  ad  opus  Walensium  inimi- 
conim  reeis. 

*Bt  81  aliquem  intercipere  possit  qui  victualia  vel  aliquas  meiees 
quacooque  eis  vendere,  vel  mitteie  attemptaverit  contra  banc  prohibi- 

>  The  *' Franciska,"  Northcote  v.  Douglas.    10  Moo.  P.C.C.  37.   Spinks,  135. 
*  Rymcf's  **  Ffled«^^"  VcL  I,  pi  3«0L 

»^p.44ow  « /Mil,  Vol  III,  88a 
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tlonem  regis  ;  omnia  ilia,  merces  et  victualia  in  manum  regis  capiat  et  ad 
opus  regis  salvo  custodial  tanquam  ea  quae  regi  incurruntur. 

"  Corpus  autem  ipsius  vendentis,  vel  mittentis  incontinenti  capiat  et  in 
prisona  n^s  salvo  custodiat  donee  id  regi  significaverit  et  aUud  a  rege 
habnerit  fflandatom. — ^Teste  Rege  apud  Wigom^  X  November,  124$." 

"Ad  regein  Frandae  super  navibus  captis  durante  Treuga  cum  Scotis. 
Magnifico  principi  domino  Philippe  dei  gratis  Franciae  et  Navarrae  Regi 
illustri  fratri  suo  carissimo  Edwardus  &c.  salutem  et  prosperos  ad  vota 
successus.  Litteras  vestraij,  pro  magistro  Johanne  Donnys  et  Clemeote 
Odonis  de  Diepa  mercatoribus  ves£is,  nobis  directas  lecepimus;  coati- 
nentes  quod  iidem,  Johannes  et  Clemens,  unam  navem  oneratam  pluribus 
merchandisis  ad  rec^nnm  Scotorum  vendendts  ;  et  pro  aliis  mercaturis 
emend  is  in  eodem,  Treugis  inter  nos  ex  unk  parte  et  Scotis  ex  alters 
durantibus  destinissent 

"  Quae  qiiideiB  navis  in  eodem  regno  evaenata  et  postmodiiffl  ibklem  aliis 
mercaturis  onerata,  dum  de  partibus  illis  ad  regnum  nostrum  reduceretor, 
quendam  portum  nostrum  de  Ravenseroade  infra  dictum  n^um  nostrum 
per  tempestatis  infortunium  ut  dicitur  applicuit ; 

"Quae  quidem  navis,  mercaturae,  nec  non  et  homines  in  e^dem  navi 
existentes  eA  de  causA  solummodo  quod  de  praedicto  regno  Scotiae  vene- 
bant  arestati  fuerant  et  adbuc  sub  aresto  detinentur.  Super  quo  nos 
fogftstis  quatinus  mercatores  praedictos,  cum  navi  et  mercaturis  antedictis 
dearestari  facere  et  ipsos  indempnes  observare  vellemus. 

"Super  quo  sciant  vestra  excellentia  reverenda,  quod  in  dictis  treugis 
interdicta  est  communio  subditorum  nostrorum  et  lilorum  de  Scotia 
durantibus  dictis  treugis. 

"Set  licet  proefatos,  Johannem  et  Clementem  tanquam  dictts  tnimids 

nostris  adhnerentes  punire  pn<^:^emus,  ut  deceret,  ad  requisitionem  tamen 
vestram,  dictos  Johannem  ct  Clementem  una  cum  navi  bonis  et  merchan* 
disis  suis  istii  vice,  dearestari  et  eis  bona  sua  mandavimus  liberari. 

"Vestram  serenitatem  attenttus  deprecantes  quatenus  subditis  vestris» 
ne  cum  dictis  inimids  nostris  oommunicent  velitis  si  placet  facere  tnhibeii 

"Dat :  apud  Waljmgfordiam,  4  Maii,  1321." 

In  1630,  the  States  GeneraJ  of  the  United  Provinces  issued  an 
ordinance  relating  to  ihe  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Flanders.^  The 
first  article  of  the  ordinance  published  in  the  language  of  the 
Low  Countries  provides  for  me  confiscation  of  neutral  vessels 
with  their  cargoes  which  might  be  found  coming  out  of,  entering 
into,  or  sailing  near — so  that  an  intention  to  enter  might  be 
inferred — ^the  blockaded  ports ;  the  second  article  recites  the  &ct 
that  the  United  Provinces  maintain  a  continual  blockade  of  those 
ports  in  order  to  prevent  carriage  of  goods  to  and  commerce  with 
the  enemy ;  and  further,  the  ordinance  affirms  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  other  nations  that  the  ports  were  blockaded,  and  asserts 
that  such  blockade  was  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom  : 
•'havenen  met  Oorlog  schepen  continuelyk  beset  honden,  om  de 
commercie  met  den  vegand  aldaar  te  beletten,  't  welk  van  onds  in 

'  Aitzema  (Lieune  Van),  *'Histofie»«  Vol  X,  p.  177.  See  also  "ConmL  HolL,» 
VoL  III,  Amsterd.,  54r-7. 
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gebniyk  is  geweest,  op't  exempel  van  aUe  die  oot  gelyk  regt  in 


Robtnson  gives  we  French  text  in  full : — ^ 

"Les  Etats  Generaux  des  provinces  unies  aiant  leveu  et  pes^  les  positions 
des  cas  d  a  c6t6  ont  aprb  une  meure  ddibemtioa  prtelaUe  et  sur  t'avis 
des  respectifs  Colleges  d  Tamiraut^  trouv6  bon  et  entendu  i  regard  du 

premier  point  que  les  vaisseaux  neutres  qu'on  trouvera,  qu'Hs  sortent  des 
ports  enncmis  dc  Flandres,  ou  qu'ils  ca  sont  si  prcs  qu'il  est  indubitable 
(ju  iis  y  veulcnt  entrer,  que  ces  vaisseaux  avec  leurs  marchandiscs  doivent 
etie  eonfisquez  pas  sentence  des  snsdits  respectifs  colleges  et  cda  i  cause 
que  Leiirs  Haiites  Puissances  tiennent  continuellement  les  dits  ports  bloquez 
pas  leurs  vaisseaux  de  guerre  h  !a  charge  excessive  de  I'^tat,  afin  d'ennpecher 
le  transport  et  Ic  commerce  avec  Teanemi,  et  parce  que  ces  ports  et  ces 
places  sont  reputez  6tic  assi^^ez,  ce  qui  a  it6  de  tout  terns  un  ancien  usage, 
sdon  Texempte  de  tons  les  Koh,  princes  puissances,  et  autres  republiques 
qol  ae  sont  servis  da  meme  droit  dans  de  semblaUes  occasions. 

"  3.  A  regard  du  second  point,  Leurs  Hautes  Puissances  d^clarent,  que  les 

vai<;scaux  et  marchandiscs  neutres  seront  aussi  eonfisquez,  quand  il  constera 
par  les  lettres  de  cargaison,  connoissemens,  ou  autres  docuraens,  qu'ils  ont 
^t^  chargez  dans  les  ports  de  Flandres,  ou  qu'ils  sont  destinez  d'y  aller, 
qoand  m£me  on  ne  les  auroit  rencontrcz  que  bien  loin  encore  de  li,  de 
sorte  qu'ils  pourroient  encore  changer  de  route  et  d'intention.  Ced  etant 
fond6  sur  ce  qu'ils  ont  deja  tent6  quelque  chose  d'illicite,  et  mis  en  oeuvre, 
quoi  qu'ils  ne  I'ayent  pas  achev^,  ni  port^  au  dernier  point  de  perfection, 
i  nioins  que  les  maftres  et  les  proprititaires  de  tels  vaisseaux  ne  fi.ssent 
voir  dOement  qu'ils  avoient  d^sist^  de  leur  propre  mouvement  de  leur 
entreprise  et  voyage  destin^  et  oela  avant  qu  aucun  vatsseau  de  Tdtat  les 
eftt  vik  oa  poursuivi  et  que  oeux*«i  tronvassent  la  chose  sans  fraude :  ce 
qu'on  pourra  juger  en  examinant  la  nature  de  I'affaire  pas  des  conjecturesi 
ks  circon stances  et  I  occasion. 

"  3.  A  regard  du  troisieme  point  Leurs  Hautes  Puissances  d^clarent,  que 
les  vaisseaux  revenant  des  ports  de  Flandres  (sans  y  avoir  etc  jettez  par 
one  extreme  ntessit^)  et  quoique  rencontres  loi  de-U  dans  le  canal  ou 
dans  le  Mer  du  Nord,  pas  les  vaisseaux  de  T^tat,  quand  mime  ils 
n'auroient  pas  6t6  v{is  ni  poursuivis  pas  ceux  ci  en  sortant  dellt,  seront 
aussi  eonfisquez  k  cause  que  tels  navires  sent  censez  avoir  6t6  pris  sur  le 
£ut  tant  qu'ils,  n'ont  point  achev^  ce  voyage,  et  qu'ils  ne  se  sont  point 
sauves  dans  quelque  port  Ufafc^  ou  apartenant  k  nn  prince  neutre.  Mais 
syant  M  comme  il  a  ^t^  dit  dans  un  port  libre,  et  etant  pris  par  les 
vaisseaux  de  guerre  de  I'Etat  dans  un  autre  voyage,  ces  vaisseaux  et 
marchandiscs  ne  seront  point  eonfisquez;  4  moins  qu'ils  n'ayent  et^  en 
sortant  des  ports  de  Flandres  suivis  par  les  vaisseaux  de  guerre,  et  pour- 
tmvis  jusques  dans  un  autre  port  que  le  leur,  ou  celui  de  leur  destination, 
et  qu'en  sortant  de  nouveau  de  1^,  ils  ayent  M  pris  en  pleine  mer." 

Tn  T68g,  by  a  trenty'  made  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
an  arroc^ani  claim  was  asserted  to  prohibit  all  commerce  between 
France  and  other  nations,  and  in  effect  the  treaty  declared 


'  Robinson's  "Collectanea  Mantima,*|k  1S& 
s  pumont,  VoL  VII,  part  ii,  p»  238. 
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a  general  blockade  of  the  French  coasts.  Clause  I  las  as 
follows : — 

II  est  oondtt  et  arrest^  entre  Sadfte  Majeste  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et 
les  dits  seigrneurs  Estats  Geiieraax  qtt'U  ne  sera  pas  permis  aux  tujets 

dudit  roi  ni  dcsrlits  Estats  avec  Icurs  propres  vaisseaux  ni  avec  les  vais- 
seaux  d'aucun  autre  ro\  aume,  pais  ou  Estat  de  trafiquer  ni  de  faire  aucun 
Commerce  avec  les  sujets  du  roi  T.  C.  en  manicre  quelcoaque,  ni  ae 

Sounont  emmener  daos  les  ports  au  pais  dudit  Seigneur  roi  ou  desdits 
eigneiirs  Estati^  ni  dans  aucun  autre  pais,  les  mafchandiaci  et  denrte 
des  pais  et  terres  de  I'obeissanGe  du  roi  T.  C.  ni  amener  aux  dits  pats  et 
terres  aucunes  marchandises  ou  denr^es  quelconques  sur  peine  de  con- 
fiscation desdites  marr;h«Bffiisf»  et  deorees  et  des  vaisseaux  qui  y  seroot 
employes. 

"  II,  £t  comme  plusaeurs  roi8»  princes  et  Estats  de  la  diietient^  soot 
desja  en  guerre  centre  le  roi  T.  C.  et  qu'ils  ont  desja  defisadUt  ou  defendroot 

dans  peu,  tout  commerce  avec  la  France,  il  est  convenu  entre  sadite  Majeste 
de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  et  les  dits  Seigneurs  Estats  Generaux,  que  si  pendant 
cette  guerre  les  sujets  d'aucun  autre  roi,  prince  ou  Estat  entreprendront  de 
trafiques,  ou  de  laire  aucun  commerce  avec  Ic^  :>ujet:>  du  roi  T.  C.  ou  si  leurs 
vaisaeaux  et  batiments  leront  rencontres,  fitisant  voile  vers  les  ports,  havres, 
ou  rades  de  Tobeissancc  du  dit  roi  T.  C  sous  un  soup9on  apparent  de 
vouloir  trafiquer  avec  les  sujets  dudit  roi  comme cy-dessuset  si  les  vaisseaux 
appartenants  aux  sujets  d'aucun  autre  roi  prin^  ou  Estat,  seront  trouv6s 
en  quelque  endroit  que  ce  soit,  diarg^  des  marchandises  ou  denr^es 
pour  la  France,  ou  pour  lee  sujets  du  roi  T.  C,  ils  seront  pris  et  saists 
par  les  capltaines  des  vaisseaux  de  guene;  armateurs  ou  anties  sujets  du 
dit  Seigneur  roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  des  dits  Seigaeurs  Estats  et 
seront  repute  de  bonne  prise  par  les  juges  competaos." 

The  third  article  of  this  treaty  is  interesting,  because  it  provides 
for  notification  of  the  blockade  being  given  by  the  naval  officers 
of  the  blockading  ships  to  all  ships  ^uing  from  neutral  countries 
before  publication  by  their  respective  sovereigns  of  a  nodfication 
of  the  blockade;   The  article  is  as  follows * 

**  11  est  conciu  et  arreste  que  le  dit  Seigneur  roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne 
et  les  dits  seigneurs  notifieroot  au  plustost  ce  traits  et  aocoid  k  tons  les 
rois,  princes  et  Estats  de  I'Europe,  qui  ne  sont  pas  en  guerre  contre  la 

France,  et  que  les  dits  rois,  princes  et  Estats  soient  au  m^me  terns  informes 
que  si  leurs  vaisseaux  ou  batiments  dc  Icurs  sujets  sortis  en  mer  avant 
cette  notification,  seront  trouv^s  faisant  voile  vers  les  ports,  havres  ou  rades 
de  I'obeissance  du  roi  T.  C  ils  seront  obliges  par  Ics  vaisseaux  du  dit 
seigneur  roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  des  dits  se^eurs  Estats  de  re> 
brousser  chemio  incessamment,  et  que  si  les  vaisseaux  ou  batiments  des 
dits  rois,  princes  ou  Estats  ou  de  leurs  sujets  seront  rencontres  faisant 
voile  desdits  ports  charges  des  marchandises  ou  denr^es  de  France,  les  dits 
vaisseaux  et  batiments  seront  obliges  de  s'en  retourner  aux  dits  ports  et  d  y 
laisaer  les  di tes  marchandises  et  denrto  k  peine  de  conSscation,  et  qu'en  cas 
que  les  vaisseaux  ou  batiments  desdits  rois,  princes  et  Estats  ou  de  leurs 
sujets  sortis  en  mer  aprfes  la  dite  notification,  seront  trouv^s  faisant  voile 
vers  les  ports,  havres,  ou  rades  de  I'obeissance  du  roi  T.  C.  ou  des  ports 
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diidit  roi  fls  seront  salsit  et  ooofiaqu^s  cvee  lean  nuudiandlses  et  denrte 
oomme  de  bonne  priie,  et  quant  aux  princes  et  alltea*  qui  sont  desja  en 
guerre  contre  la  France,  il  est  aussi  arrest^  et  convenu  que  notification  leur 
sera  don  nee  an  plustost  dc  ce  que  dessus  et  qu'ils  soyent  en  m^me  tems 
pri^s  de  vouioir,  concourir  a  des  moyens  si  necessaires  a  i'interest  commun 
et  de  domier  eft  faiftB  txncabu  dm  ocdKs  qui  tendent  &  la  mteie  ftn." 

In  17x1,  Sweden,  when  at  war  with  Russia,  published  a 
declaration*  prohibiting  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  ports 
of  the  Baltic,  then  in  the  possession  of  Russia.  The  title  of  the 
declaration  was : — 

•*  De  claudendis  atque  bbsidendis  omnibus  flUs  portibus  maris  Baltic! 
qiiaa  Csaros  MoscoviaK  durante  hoc  beilo  ocoipalos  adhuc  obtinet.'' 

The  first  authoritative  declaration  of  what  constitutes  an  effec- 
tive blockade  is  to  be  found  at  the  time  of  the  armed  neutrality 
of  17S0,  when  Article  IV  of  the  declaration  by  Russia  set  lorlli  as 
folio wi>  what  constitutes  an  effective  blockade  of  a  port : — 

"  Que  pour  determiner  ce  qui  caracterise  un  port  bloqu^,  on  n'accorde 
cette  denomination  qu'a  celui,  ou  il  y  a,  par  la  disposition  de  la  puissance 

aui  I'attaque,  avec  des  vaisseaux  arr£t^  et  suffissamment  proches,  un 
anger  Evident  d'entier."* 

Spain,  in  acceding  to  this  declaration,  refers  to  Article  IV  in 
her  reply,  and  points  out  that  the  blockade  of  Gibraltar  is  effective 
so  as  to  constitute  a  real  danger  to  vessels  attempting  to  enter 
that  pore 

"Au  moyen  de  la  quantity  considerable  des  vaisseaiix  arrfit^  qui 
forment  le  Uocfis."* 

Great  Britain,  in  her  reply,  did^  not  controvert  the  principle  of 
blockade  enunciated  in  Article  IV,  but  contented  herself  with 
observing  that  she  acts  conformably  to  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
tenor  of  Tier  treaty  engagements. 

France^  Sweden,  and  Denmark  assented;  the  King  of  Den- 
foark  and  Norway  declaring-^ 

"  Ou'on  reparde  comme  un  port  bioqu^  celui  dans  lequel  aucun  bAti- 
meat  ne  peut  entrcr  sans  un  danger  evident  a  cause  des  vaisscaux  de 
guerre  stationn^  pour  en  former  de  pr^  le  blocus  effectif."' 

In  1799,  Great  Britdn  made  notification  to  the  neutral  Powers 

»  Lamberti,  VoL  VI. 

<  Mtftent,  **CauMS  Ca^bres,"  SKond  edhion,  VoL  III,  p.  266 ;  "Rieciieil,"  VoL  III, 

p.  158. 

»  /d$d^  "Recucil,"  p.  165  ;  "Causes  C^lfebrcs," p.  37a. 

*  ■'AiUMMl  Register,"  1780 ;  VoL  XXIII,  State  Papers,  p.  349- 

*  De  Martens  **  Recueil,'*  /k;  a/.,    179 ;  **  Causes  C^bres,*  ite  dL,  p.  278. 
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of  a  blockade  by  her  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Provinces  in  these 
terms 

"The  necessary  measures  having  been  taken  by  His  Maj^tys  com- 
mands for  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Provinces,  that  the 
aaid  ports  are  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  Uockade,  and  all  vessels 
which  may  attempt  to  enter  any  of  them  after  this  notice  will  be  dealt 
with  according;  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  such  treaties  subsisting  between  His  Majesty  and  foreign  Powers 
as  may  contain  provisions  applicable  to  the  cases  of  towns,  places,  or  ports 
in  a  state  of  blockade;'' 

In  1800,  Russia  and  Sweden  entered  into  a  treaty*  in  which  was 
embodied  Article  IV  of  the  declaration  of  1780,  with  the  further 

provision  that  the  officer  in  command  of  the  blockading  vessels 
should  give  notification  of  the  existin<T  blockade  to  those  in  charge 
of  the  neutral  vessel,  without  which  there  should  be  no  contraven- 
tion of  the  blockade.  The  question  of  special  notification  is  dealt 
with  elsewhere;'  it  is  sufficient  to  note  here  that  England  has 
never  recognized  the  necessity  of  such  notification  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  contravention. 

Article  III,  clause  3,  of  this  treaty  is  as  follows : — 

"Que  pour  determiner  ce  qui  caracterise  un  port  en  6tat  de  b!ocus  on 
ne  doit  comprcndre  sous  cette  denomination  que  celui  dont  I'entr^e  est 
evidemment  dangereuse,  par  suite  des  dispositions  de  la  puissance  qui 
I'attaqiie  avec  des  vaisseaux  destines  &  eette  operation,  et  k  une  proximm 
suffisantep  et  que  tout  bAtiment  qui  entre  dans  un  port  blocque  ne  peut 
£tre  regard^  que  comme  contrevenant  k  la  prdsente  convention,  ainsi 
que  celui  qui  ayant  et^  pr6alablement  inform^  de  I'^tat  du  port  par  le 
commandant  du  blocus,  cherche  i  y  penetrer  par  violence  ou  par  super- 
cherie." 

In  the  convention  with  Great  Britain  of  17  June,  1801,  Russia 
abandoned  the  pretension  set  up  in  1780  {si$^ra)  and  1800,  and 
acceded  to  by  the  Powers  whicn  joined  the  several  armed  neu- 
tralities, that  the  blockading  vessels  should  be  anchored  (arr^Us), 
It  was  now  considered  sufficient  that  they  should  be  anchored 
or  (not  and)  sufficiently  near  to  interdict  access.* 

In  1807  ^  correspondence"  took  place  between  England  and 
the  United  States  in  relation  to  certain  wrongs  alleged  to  have 
been  sustained  by  American  citzens,  by  irregular  and  illegaJ 
captures  and  condemnations  of  their  vessels  during  the  blockade 
of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  cQnirary  to  the  tenor  of  a  letter 

1  State  Papers,  VoL  XVI,j>.  1 137 }    London  Gwetttt^*  a6  Maicb,  1799* 

*  Martens,  "  Recueil  det  Trait^'*  VoL  VII,  p.  518. 
3  Seep.  100. 

*  Walker,  "Sdenceef  International  Law,"  p.  517. 

*  State  Papers,  VoL  I,  part  ii,  p.  tx6. 
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fram  the  British  to  the  American  authorities  written  in  1804 
and  which  ran  as  follows ; — 

"Having  communicated  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord 
Hawkesbury  s  letter  of  the  23rd  ultimo,  inclosing  the  copy  of  a  despatch 
from  Mr.  Thornton,  His  Majesty's  charg^  d'aflfaires  in  America,  on  the 
subject  of  the  blockade  of  the  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  Advocate  General  thereon,  I  have  their 
lordships'  commands  to  acquaint  you,  for  his  lordship's  informatjon,  that 
th^  have  sent  orders  to  Commodore  Hood  not  to  consider  any  blockade 
of  Ihose  islands  as  existing  unless  in  respect  of  particular  ports  which 
may  he  actually  invested,  and  then  not  to  capture  vessels  btnind  to  such 
ports  unless  they  shall  have  been  previously  warned  not  to  enter  them ; 
and  they  have  also  sent  the  necessary  directions  on  the  subject  to  the 
judges  of  the  Vice-Adoiiraity  Courts  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies." 

By  the  decree  of  Berlin.^  Napdeon  declared  the  British  terri- 
tories to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  forbade  all  commerce  and 
even  correspondence  with  Great  Britain.  He  declared  that  every 
vessel  and  cargo  which  had  entered  or  was  found  proceeding  to 
a  British  port,  or  which  under  any  circumstances  had  been  visited 
by  a  British  ship  of  war,  should  be  a  lawful  prize  :  he  declared 
all  British  goods  and  produce  wherever  found  and  however  ac- 
quired, whether  coming^  from  the  mother-country  or  from  her 
colonies,  subject  to  contiscation,  and  that  the  flag  of  all  neutral 
ships  that  should  be  found  offending  against  these  decrees  shall  be 
declared  to  be  denationalized. 

In  1807,  Great  Britain  fetaliated  by  an  Order  in  Council, 
dedaring  that  no  neutral  vessel  dioiila  proceed  to  France  or 
to  any  <n  the  countries  from  which,  in  obedience  to  llie  dictates  of 
France,  British  conunerce  was  exduded,  without  first  touching  at 
a  port  in  Great  Britain  or  her  dependencies ;  at  the  same  time 
she  intimated  her  readiness  to  repeal  the  Orders  in  Council, 
whenever  France  should  rescind  her  decrees  and  return  to  the 
accustomed  principles  of  maritime  warfare.' 

In  1809,  the  operation  of  the  above  Order  in  Council  was 
limited  to  a  blockade  of  France  and  of  the  countries  subjected  to 
her  immediate  dominion.* 

The  post -Napoleonic  blockades  commence  with  a  Spanish 
blockade  of  the  island  of  Margarita,  instituted  by  the  Captain- 
General  of  Caracas  on  29  January,  i3i6/  The  proclamation  is 
a  curious  one  : — 

"  Don  Salvador  de  Moxo  etc,  makes  known  : — That,  in  consequence 
of  tlie  dispositions  taken  by  H.  K  don  Pablo  Morillo,  General  in  Chief 

>  ML,  VoL  VIII,  p.  466.  •  nu.,  p.  469. 

*  Md^  p.  491.  «  iMd^  VoL  II,  p.  tiia  (tniit.). 
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of  the  Expeditionary  Army,  and  Governor  and  Captain  General,  for  tiie 

blockade  of  the  island  of  Mar^nrtta,  in  order  to  reduce  to  their  obedience 
the  rebels  who,  after  having  been  treated  with  the  greatest  indulgence  and 
benignity,  have  dared  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  King,  it  is  decr^d : — 
That  every  Spanish  vmel  detected  by  another  of  the  same  nation  in 
affording  ataiatance  to  the  insurgents,  by  carrynig  men,  arms,  anuao- 
nition,  or  naval  stores,  or  supplies  of  any  other  kind  to  them,  shall  be 
confiscated  and  forfeited  ;  that  the  master  and  the  other  principal  officers 
on  board  shall  be  hung  up  at  the  yard-arms ;  and  that,  of  the  sailors  and 
crew«  I  out  of  5,  if  they  are  not  found  to  be  as  culpable  as  the  rest,  shall 
so  pnt  to  death ;  Otherwise  «U  shaU  uadeifo  tte  Aaimikr 
punishment  shall  be  applied  to  any  Foreign  vessels  and  their  crews ;  for, 
as  the  Spanish  nation  is  in  full  peace  with  all  other  nations,  it  is  not  to  be 
ex'iected  that  they  can  be  permitted  to  aftbrd  assistance  to  its  traitors, 
which  they  would  not  themselves  permit  under  the  like  circumstances ; 
and  all  those  who  offend  in  this  manner  must  be  considered  as  Pirates 
and  Public  Assassins ;  excepting  those  who  may  be  on  board  of  vessels, 
furnished  with  registers  of  navl^tion,  with  vespect  to  wiiicfa  some  limtta- 

tiCMl  must  take  place.  ,  .  . 

"Let  this  be  published  .  .  .  giving  official  intimation  thereof  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  Foreign  colonies  of  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Cura^oa,  S«  Thomas, 
S  Bartlioloniew,  and  to  any  other  Persons  as  may  be  thought  proper.** 

It  appears  that  Carthagena  had  also  been  blockaded  (30  June, 
1815),*  and  on  2  March,  18 16,  the  Spanish  Minister  accredited 
to  the  United  States  intimated*  that  the  coast  of  the  Viceroyalty 
of  Santa-F6*  was  blockaded  from  Santa  Martha  to  the  River 
Atrato  inclusive ;  and  that  orders  had  been  ^iven  (subject  to 
the  ports  oi  S.  Martha  aad  Purtobeilo  being  left  open  to  com- 
merce)— 

"That  if  any  vessel  be  met  with  further  south  than  the  mouths  of  the 
Magdalena  or  further  north  than  the  parallel  of  Cape  Tiburon  on  the 
Mosquito  afaore^  and  between  the  oeridiana  of  lliese  points^  she  wonld 
be  decJaiiBd  a  good  pfiaCt  vliatafur  documents  ct  destsBatioii  4io  fldglrt 
hav^** 

This  was  to  interdict  access  to  a  triangular  area  of  sea  of  some 
3000  square  miles  extent  The  proclamation  !s  confused  and 
illogical,  because  a  vessel  could  not  get  to  the  small  enclave 
south  of  Tiburon  without  passing  through  the  interdicted  area* 
and  Portobello  lies  well  outside  it  The  Secretary  of  State 
(Monroe)  at  once  repudiated  the  pretension;  though  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  known  of  die  ferodbus  threat  to  kill  the 
officers  and  crews  of  blockade-runnerl 

"  I  have  to  state*  that  diis  proclamation  of  Gen.  MoriUo  is  evidently 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations,  for  several  reasons,  particularly  mt 

*  State  Papers,  VoL  11,  p.  1114;  Vol.  IV,  p.  479.      '  /tai,  p.  479. 

*  Now  the  Rspttblic  of  Colombta. 

*  Monioe  to  Oau,  so  March  i8iti^  iiuL 
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MoiPiiig— 4hat  it  dedsres  a  cowt  of  seven!  hundrad  milet  to  be  In  a 

state  of  blockade*  and  because  it  authorizes  the  seizure  of  neutral  vessels 
at  an  unjustifiable  distance  from  the  coast.  No  maxim  of  the  law  of 
nations  is  better  established  than  that  a  blockade  shaJl  be  confined  to 
particular  ports,  and  tiiat  an  adequate  force  shall  be  stauuned  at  each  to 
support  it  The  force  should  be  stationary,  and  not  a  cruising  squadron, 
aod  placed  so  near  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  or  mouth  of  the  river  as 
to  make  it  evidently  dangerous  for  a  vessel  to  enter.  I  have  to  add  that 
a  vessel  entering  tlie  port  ought  not  to  he  seized,  except  in  returning  to 
it  after  being  warned  off  by  the  blockading  squadron  stationed  near  it." 

Monroe  thus  substantially  lays  it  down^-(i)  that  a  long  coast 
line  should  not  be  blockaded ;  (2)  that  an  area  of  sea  cannot  be 
interdicted;  (3)  that  the  blockading  force  should  be  stationary 
and  not  a  cruising  squadron  ;  (4)  that  individual  notification  by 

the  blockading  ships  is  necessary.  In  1862,  it  will  be  seen,  his 
successor  greatly  modified  these  positions,  except  the  fieoond, 
which  it  has  been  reserved  for  a  later  day  to  infringe. 

The  Minister,  De  Onis,  in  reply, ^  relies  on  the  fact  that 
Carthagena  is  the  only  port  of  entry  on  the  blockaded  coast, 
and  that  the  small  force  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and 
several  small  vessels  is  adequate  to  blockade  it  He  quotes  old 
ordinances  regulating  the  trade  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  according 
to  which  vessels  •'found  near,  or  evidently  shaping  a  course 
towaids  diem,  were  liable  to  confiscation."  Any  vessel,  he  says, 
found  near  that  coast,  or  standing  towards  it — 

"am  have  no  other  object  than  to  carry  on  smuggling,  or  stir  up  a 
dvil  war  in  the  Kjag^s  dominions :  In  dther  casc^  the  bwt  of  nations 
noommend  the  seisure  of  vessels  so  employed.'' 

So  at  least  he  may  have  imagined  ;  but  the  Viceroy  of  Santa- F^, 
who  expressly  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  the  law  of  nations, 
was  perhaps  wiser.  The  United  States  Minister  at  Madrid* 
repeated  Alonroe's  view  of  the  law,  and  observed — 

"It  is  vain  ...  to  hope  that  the  United  States  will  ever  consent  to 
blockades  upon  the  principles  of  General  MoriUo ;  they  will  acknowledge 
noae  to  be  valid  which  are  not  strictly  conformable  to  the  wel-known 
principles  of  pnblie  law ;  ^hiciplea  most  dearly  defined  and  quite  in- 
dispittahle,  to  which  the  United  States  have  always  adheied  in  their  own 
practice,  and  to  the  infringement  of  which,  in  any  form,  in  any  degree,  or 
under  whatever  pretext,  they  have  always  opposed  themselves." 

The  Spaniards  referred  him  to  the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  and 
it  is  not  known  whether  any  redress  was  ever  obtained  for  the 
seizure  of  four  vessels  captured  and  confiscated.  The  blockade 
vas  raised  on  2  September,  1817.* 

»  Sutc  Papers,  VoL  IV,  p.  481  (25  March,  1H16). 

*        II.  483  (Erviag  to  Cevallos,  36  Sept,  1816)1        *        p.  485. 
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In  1 817  Portugal  blockaded  Pernambuoo^  from  2  April  to 
6  July. 

''Rio  Janeiro,  U  2  Avr&,  1817. 

''Le  soossign^.  .  .  .  annonce  au  charg^  d'afTaires  de  •  ,  •  qu'il  part  au- 

jourdliii!  une  division  compost  de  4  bAtimens  dc  guerre,  qui  vont  croiser 
a  la  hauteur  du  ^ouvernementde  Pernambouc,  et  bloqucr  ctroitement  tous 
les  port^  du  susdit  guuvernement  militaire,  afin  de  contribuer  a,  rcprimcr 
le  R^bdllon  qui  a  iaa.t6  dans  la  viUe  de  Recife  le  6  du  mois  pasa6  .  .  . 

"El  Condb  da  Barca." 

In  the  same  year  the  t:h buster  MacGregor,  purporting  to  act 
with  the  authority  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  issued 
the  following  notice,  dated  21  August,  1817,  blockading  the 
Floridas : — * 

"Gregor  MacGregor,  .  .  .  Genera!  in-Chief  of  the  Army  destined  to 
emancipate  the  Provinces  of  both  Floridas,  serving  under  the  Commission 
of  the  Supreme  Governments  of  Mexico  and  S.  America,  etc. 

"  It  being  reauisite,  by  the  state  of  the  hostile  operations  undertaken 
by  me  against  the  possessions  of  the  King  of  Spain  .  .  .  and  having  at 
my  disposal  the  maritime  forces  indispensable  for  carrying  into  effect  a 
formal  blockade  : — be  it  known  to  all  to  whom  these  present?  shall  come, 
that,  from  and  after  15  Sept.  next  ensuing,  all  ports,  rivers,  bays,  and 
inlets  of  the  Coasts  of  both  Floridas,  from  the  S.  part  of  this  [AmeUal 
island  to  the  River  Perdido,  are  to  be  oonsideied  in  a  state  of  strict  and 
rigorous  Uodcade  .  . 

Individual  warning  was  promised.  Eventually  the  United 
States  evicted  General  MacGregor  from  his  head -quarters 
(Amelia  Island),  and  the  blockade  came  to  an  end.* 

Peru  stiii  remaining  Spanish,  its  coast  was  blockaded  by  Chili 
in  1819.* 

Both  the  naval  commander,  Cochrane,  and  the  civil  dictator, 
O'Higgins,  issued  proclamations;  the  latter  being  the  more 
correct   The  Adtnind's  ran : — 

"  I  March,  1819.  Being  authorized  and  commanded  by  the  supreme 
Government  of  Chili  strictly  to  blockade  the  ports,  bays,  harbours,  and 
the  whole  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  I  hmfaf  dedaie  as  follows,  vis.^^ 

"(i)  That  the  port  of  CaDao,  and  all  the  other  ports,  bays,  and 
haibours,  as  well  as  the  Une  of  coast  from  the  port  of  Giiayaquil  to 
Atacama  in  Peru,  are  in  a  state  of  formal  Uodcade. 

"(2)  All  vessels  are  strictly  prohibited  from  carrying  on  any  commerce, 
or  holding  any  communication,  with  the  ports  and  places  within  the  before- 
mentioned  line  of  blockade. 

"  (3)  No  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to  friendly  or  neutral  Powers,  now 

1  State  Papers,  VoL  IV,  p.  9I0  (tiaas.). 

«  I^fL,  p.  817. 

'  Jiui,  VoL  V,  a  490,  gt  passim. 
4 /M^  Vol  VI.  p.  1109. 
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IB  the  Bay  of  Callao^  or  in  any  of  the  ports  or  andiora^  comprehended 
vidttB  tbe  blockade  aforeMdd,  diall  be  permttted  to  sul  therefrom  after 
the  iap6e  of  eiglit  days  from  the  date  kenoO 

"(4)  No  neutral  flag  shall,  in  any  case,  be  suffered  to  cover  or  neutralize 
the  property  of  Spaniards,  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  countries  subject 
to  the  King  of  Spain. 

"(5)  Any  neutral  vessel  navigating  under  false  or  double  papers,  or 
vUcfa  shall  not  have  the  neceasaiy  doenments  to  prove  the  ownership  of 
the  propoty,  shall  suffer  the  penalties  applioable  to  the  goods  and 

merdiandise  of  the  enemy. 

"(6)  Neutral  vessels  which  shall  have  on  board  military  officers,  ma'^ters, 
supercargoes,  or  merchants  of  the  coimtries  subject  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
shall  be  sent  to  Valparaiso,  there  to  be  judged  according  to  the  Law  of 
Nations.'' 

Clause  6b  threatening^  to  brii^  vessels  in  for  trial  which  had  on 
board  Spanish  merchants,  evidently  goes  too  far.    And  Clause  4, 

which  travels  out  of  the  scope  of  the  proelamatmn  in  order  to 
contradict  the  doctrine  "Free  ships,  free  goods,  was  not  re- 
peated by  the  civil  dictator.  The  latter's  proclamation  ran' 
(after  recitals)^ 

"(i)  From  I  Mardi  last,  all  the  ports  and  anchorages  in  the  Pacific 

Ocean,  <^ituated  between  21*  48'  and  2*  12'  S.  lat. — that  is  to  say,  the  line 
of  coast  from  iquique  to  Guayaquil  Inclusive — shall  be  considered,  as  they 
effectively  are,  blockaded  by  the  squadron  of  Chili  .  .  .  subject  to  the 
following  regulatkms^— 

"(2)  Every  nentnd  vtaael,  of  whatever  nation,  eootitig  from  Europe, 
tbe  U.S.A.,  or  from  any  European  establishment  on  the  continent  or 
islands  of  America,  which  shall  attempt  to  enter  any  of  the  ports  com- 
prehended in  this  decree  of  blockade,  within  seven  months  from  the 
same  date,  shall  be  notified  of  the  existence  of  the  said  blockade  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  tlie  CliiHan  aqoadron ;  and,  alter  this  formal 
notificatlofiy  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  blockaded  ports,  nor  carry 
00  any  commerce  or  intercourse,  with  them. 

[Substitutes  periods  of  five,  six,  twelve  and  three  months  for 
vessels  coming  fronn  Brazil,  Africa,  Asia,  and  La  Plata  respectively.] 

"(4)  Every  neutral  vessel,  on  board  of  which  shall  be  found  warlike 
stores  or  enemies'  property,  or  oihcers,  masters,  supercargoes,  or  merchants, 
belon£ing  to  the  ooimtries  under  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
shall  be  sent  to  Valparaiso^  there  to  be  judged  according  to  the  Law  of 
Nations. 

"(5)  As  sufficient  time  has  been  given,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  Articles  of 
this  decree,  to  all  neutral  and  friendly  vessels,  under  whatever  flag  they 
inay  arrive,  to  avoid  the  ports  thus  blockaded,  any  such  vessel  which  shall 
be  found  before  any  of  the  blodcaded  ports,  alter  tbe  expbation  of  tlie 
periods  respectivdy  appointed,  shall  be  sent  to  Valparaiso,  there  to  be 
judged  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations. 

*  Except  in  ballast  (?). 

*  State  Papers,  Vol.  VI,  p.  1110  (10  April,  1819)1 
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"  (6)  Every  neutral  vessel,  which  shall  be  foand  navi^itiiiff  widi  double 

or  false  papers,  and  which  does  not  possef^s  the  necessan'  documents  to 
establish  the  ownership  of  the  property,  shall  suffer  the  penalties  appHc* 
able  to  the  goods  and  merchandise  of  the  enemy.** 

As  the  SfMuitsh-American  struggle  pro^fressed,  die  portion  of 
Colombia  still  retained  by  Spain  was*  in  its  turn,  blockaded 
(6  July,  i&zoy  At  about  the  same  time  (28  January,  1820) 
domestic  trouoles  impelled  Spain  to  blockade  the  mourn  of  the 
River  Santi  Petri  *  This  forms  the  port  of  S.  Fernando,  which 
lies  at  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  on  which  Cadiz  stands.  Both 
these  blockades  were  proclaimed  in  very  succinct  terms.  No 
special  delays  were  afforded,  nor  was  anything  said  as  to  notification. 

In  this  year  Turkey  blockaded  part  of  its  own  Grecian  coast' 
The  Government  of  the  Ionian  Islands  issued  a  careful  explanation 
of  the  duties  of  foreigners  in  these  circumstances.  The  blockade 
extended  all  along  the  coast,  from  Missolonghi  to  Avlona,  i.e.  for 
about  150  miles  nonh-west  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  It  is  stated 
that  Parga  and  Prevesa  were  "  strictly  "  blockaded ;  Missolonghi, 
up  to  S.  Maura  and  Gtunenizsa  and  Avlona,  entirely  open ;  and 
Sagiades,  Buccintro^  and  die  other  ports  in  their  vicinity,  open 
only  for  export  of  provisions  and  catue.  This  sounds  confusing  : 
for  how  could  it  be  determined  what  the  status  was  of  parts  of  the 
coast  not  expressly  mentioned?  The  relaxation,  permitting  the 
export  of  provisions*  also  seems  irr^ular,  for  it  could  not  but 
lead  to  misapprehensions  by  neutrals.  Neutrals  might  lose  the 
benefit  of  a  cessation  of  the  blockade,  for  they  woiud  probably 
conclude  that  the  vessels  which  came  through  had  provisions  only 
on  board ;  or  they  might  be  deceived  into  thinking  the  blockade 
raised  on  observing  these  privileged  vessels  come  through,  Ships 
were  only  allowed  to  stay  in  the  j^orts  last  mentioned  for  thirty- 
six  hours,  and  might  not  carry  passengers. 

In  182 1  this  blockade  was  superseded  by  a  more  regular  one. 
notified  by  the  Turkish  admiral  to  the  Ionian  Commissioner.*  It 
extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Morea,  except  Naupacto,  Patras, 
Navarino,  Modon,  Coron,  and  Monembassia.  The  Ionian  Senate 
expressly  enjoined  its  observance  on  its  subjects — an  uncommon 
Step ;  and  the  Commissioner  (Sir  Thos.  Maitland),  in  language  of 
unusual  character  for  an  official  proclamation,  severely  reflected 
on  the  partisans  of  Greek  independence. 

The  progress  of  the  war  of  liberation  in  S.  America  led  to  the 
organization  of  an  independent  government  in  Peru,  which  pro* 
ceeded  to  blockade  the  Peruvian  ports  still  in  Spanish  hands.* 

'  .State  Papers,  Vol.  V'U,  p.  979.         -  /iid. 

3  /diW.,  p.  895  «        Vol  VIII,  p.  isSs. 
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**  Article  I.  The  ports  and  creeks  conuirefaended  between  the  parallels 

of  15*  and  22*  30'  S.,  from  the  Fort  of  Caballas  or  Nasca  to  that  of 
Cobija,  both  included,  shall  be  considererl  to  be  in  a  state  of  rigorous 
blockade,  so  soon  as  the  Peruvian  ships  of  war  intended  to  render  it 
effective,  and  which  are  nearly  ready  to  sail,  shall  arrive  on  that  coast. 

*  Article  II.  This  declaration  will  be  considered  as  sufficiently  notified 
to  all  friendly  or  neutral  Powers  at  the  periods  specified  in  the  following 
article,  after  which  no  traffic  can  be  carried  on  with  the  before-mentioned 
ports,  except  under  the  responsibilities  which  the  Law  of  Nations  imposes 
in  the  event  of  any  infraction  thereof. 

''Article  III.  [Fixes  various  periods,  ranging  from  two  to  twelve 
months,  but  fixes  no  date  to  reckon  them  from.] 

"Article  IV.  From  the  day  on  which  the  destined  force  shall  render 
the  blockade  effective,  no  ship  belon^'ng  to  friendly  or  neutral  nations 
can  enter  the  before-mentioned  ports  ;  and  the  COmmandinf^  ofTicer  of 
the  blockade  will  notify  its  existence  to  those  who  may  arrive  before 
then,  aocofding  to  the  verification  thereof  on  the  back  of  the  licence  of 
the  ship,  in  order  that,  should  it  afterwards  attempt  to  enter  a  blockaded 
port,  it  may  be  sent  to  Callao,  and  judged  accordingly. 

"Article  V.  Every  ship  which  shall  arrive  at  the  said  blockaded 
ports,  after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  [above-mentioned],  and  which 
shall  have  on  board  articles  contraband  of  war,  such  as  armSi  ammunition, 
warlike  stofes,  provisions,  naval  stores,  and  other  supplies  which  might 
contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  enemy  and  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
shall  be  sent  to  the  port  of  Callao,  to  be  judged  according  to  the  Law 
of  Nations. 

"Article  VI.  Vessels  arriving  at  the  said  ports  without  the  necessary 
docaiiients»  or  with  simulated  ones^  are  subject  to  the  foregoing  article. 
.  .  .  Lima,  15  Oct,  iSai." 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  access  for  some  purposes  was  to  be 
allowed.  Article  V  only  specifying  contraband  and  other  suspicious 
cargoes  as  interdicted,  and  Article  VI  extending  the  penalty  to 
the  use  of  false  papers.  Otherwise  Article  V  is  regrettably  am- 
biguous, and  Article  VI  is  entirely  unnecessary. 

On  25  March,  1822,  revolted  Greece  blockaded  certain  Turkish 
ports  by  a  dedaratioii  notified  to  foreign  consuls.  The  blockade 
comprised — * 

"Tous  ies  parages  qui  sont  encore  au  pouvoir  de  I'enneml.dans  i  Epire, 
dans  le  Pelopon^se,  dans  I'lie  de  Negrepont,en  Thessalie,  depuis  Epldaure 
(Duldno)  jusqu'i  Sakmique,  mftme  y  compris  les  lies  de  la  Mer  Egfe, 
celles  des  Sporades  qui  sont  entre  leurs  mainSk  et  Candid*' 

Special  notification  was  pron)ised — 

"  jusqu'i  ce  que  le  gouvemment  soit  inform^  que  la  prtente  publication 
est  parvenue  i  qui  de  droit" 

The  admirals  of  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  on  24  October, 

I        Vol.  IX,  p.  798. 
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1827,  intimated  to  the  Greek  Legislature  that  its  blockades  must 
be  limited  to  the  coast  from  Volo  to  Lepanto  (including  Satamina, 
Emna,  Hydra,  and  Spezia).* 

Much  correspondence  passed  between  the  United  States  naval 
authorities  and  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rko,  in  1822,  on  the 
subject  of  General  Morillo's  blockade.*  A  Spanish  vessel  em- 
ployed in  its  maintenance  6red  by  mistake  into  a  United  States 
cruiser,  and  was  sunk  by  her.  The  British,  Dutch,  and  United 
States  authorities  further  entered  formal  protests  against  the 
validity'  of  this  blockade,  the  Dutch  protest  oeing  especially  well 
stated. 

Brazil  blockaded  the  last  Stronghold  of  the  Portuguese,  Bahia, 
in  1823  (29  March). 

"The  entry  of  all  vessels  whatever,  national  or  foreign,  men-of-war  or 
merchant  vessels,  is  henceforth  prohibifeed,  for  ao  long  as  the  Portuguese 
troops  shall  continue  there."  * 

France,  in  the  same  year,  blockaded  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Santona, 
and  S.  Sebastian.  She  seems  to  have  thought  any  notification 
whatever  a  trivial  formality,  according  to  Chateaubriand's  circular 
to  foreign  ministers.* 

•*  Paris,  24  /ui/la,  1823. 

**  Monsieur,  le  gouvernement  Fran^ais,  fiddle  aux  prindpes  de  giMr- 
osit^  qu'il  a  manifest^,  en  ne  d^livrant  pas  de  lettrea  de  marque  et  en 

laissant  passer  librement  tous  les  batiments  de  commerce,  avatt  crn  qu'il 
n'avait  pas  besoin  de  signifier  le  blocus  effectif  des  ports  d'Espagne  devant 
lesquels  il  a  dtabli  des  croisi^res.  II  avait  pens^  que  les  droits  de  la 
gfuerre  et  des  nations  ^taient  assez  connus,  et  que  la  oonduite  loyale  de  la 
France  serait  assez  appr^cice,  pour  qu'on  ne  cherchftt  pas  a  forcer  les 
blocus  qu'il  a  formes,  et  k  ravitailler  les  places  assi^g(5es  par  les  forces  de 
terre  et  de  mer  He  S.  M.  Tres-Chr^tienre.  L'experience  a  d<^mriun  au 
gouvernement  fran^ais  qu'il  s'etait  trompc ;  tous  les  jours,  des  batimens 
sous  difft^rent  pavilions,  essayent  d'introduire  des  vivres  et  des  munitionfl 
dans  les  ports  de  Cadix,  de  Barcelone,  de  Santona  et  de  San  S^bastlin. 
PhtsUurs  dt  ets  SHiimins,  suriout  d  Cadiz;  ont  ///  arriU^s  par  les  vaisseaux 
dii  rot.  Leurs  cargaisons  ont  cie  vn's-r^  t)  dcpdt^  Le  gouvernement  de 
S.  M.,  desirant  qu'a  raventr,  le^  sujet^  de^  puissances  neutres  ne  s'ex- 
poseiit  plus  a  ces  inconveniens,  en  dingeant  des  expeditions  commerciales 
8ur  les  ports  bloqu^  se  volt  foro^  de  d6darer  le  blocus  eflectif  des  ports 
de  Cadix,  Barcelone,  Santona  et  &  Sibastien.  .  •  .** 

This  blockade  was  extended  to  Ferrol  and  Coruna.  26  July» 
1823,  and  was  raised  7  October  (as  to  Ferrol,  3  August)/ 

'  State  Papers,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  1226. 
'  Ibid.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  977  tttif, 
'  //'/V/.,  \'ol.  X,  p.  939  et  seq. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  947.  *'  Ibid.,  p  936. 

*  Italics  oiin.         '  ibid^  p.  937. 
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Mexico  blockaded  die  castle  of  UUoa,  the  last  foothold  of 
SfM^  in  oonttneiital  America,  on  8  October,  1823.^ 

Algiers  was  blockaded  by  Great  Britain  on  13  April,  i834»  and 
the  blockade  was  signified  to  the  ministers  of  foreign  Powers 
in  London.* 

The  Greek  Government  blockaded  the  castles  of  Patras  and 
Lepanto  in  1824  (14  October).* 

"Article  I.  II  est  d^fendu  k  toute  espece  de  bfttiment,  quelque  pavilion 
qu'Q  porte,  d'entrer  dans  les  chateaux  de  Patras  et  de  L^pante. 
''Article  II.    Apr^  la  promulgation  de  k  pr^aente  proclamation,  le 

commandant  de  la  divt<;ton  navale  Grecque,  ou  tout  Cnpitaine  dc 
vaisseau  sous  ses  ordres,  sera  tenu  de  defendre,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  a 
tout  b4tifnent  qui  se  diri^e  vers  les  places  blcxjuees,  et  dont  il  e^it  prouvt* 
que  b  caiig^tiaoa  n'cit  point  une  propri6t6  Turque»  d'entrer  dans  lesdites 
places:  fl  lui  delivrira  un certificat  par  ^crit«  qu'il  a it6  somm^  de  rebrouaser 
chemin  ;  mais  il  devra  arr^ter  et  traduire  devant  le  tribunal  connp^tent, 
ceux  des  b«itimens  qui  se  trouvcraient  la  apr^s  un  terme  teilement 
postcrieur  a  la  promulgation  de  la  pr^ente  proclamation,  que  I'on  doive 
prteuner  qu'ils  ont  eu  connalssance  da  blocus. 

"Article  III.  T0U8  les  bAtunens,  portant  prnvtUon  neutre,  qui  se  trou> 
vent  dans  les  deux  dites  places  bloqu^es,  peuvent  en  sortir  librement  dans 
le  d61ai  de  3  semaines,  a  compter  du  jour  de  I'apparition  de  la  division 
navale  grecque  devant  ces  places,  mais  sans  emporter  des  propri^tes 
turques  .  . 

Brazil  declared  a  blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Banda 
Oriental  (now  Uruguay)  in  1825.  Fourteen  days  were  allowed 
for  exit,  after  which  exit  was  allowed  of  ships  in  ballast,  "provided 
they  have  not  any  suspiciou??  Persons  on  board."  The  declaration 
was  issued  by  the  naval  commanclLT,  Admiral  Lobo,*  on  21  De- 
cember, but  notice  was  communicated  to  the  ministers  at  Rio  a 
fortnight  previously.^  Against  the  manner  in  which  the  blockade 
was  conducted,  the  United  States  minister  at  Buenos  Ayres 
protested.*  One  frio^ate,  one  corvette,  and  three  brigs  were 
supposed  to  blockade  a  coast  extending  for  twenty  degrees  ol 
latitude,  and  the  minister  instanced  six  vessels  which  (in  about 
eight  weeks)  had  entered  the  blockaded  port  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Captain  Elhott  (U.S.  "Cvane")  enforced  the  view  of  his  Govern- 
ment in  even  stronger  language,  and  insisted  on  his  right  to 
talie  his  vessel  to  Buenos  Ayres : — 

"  The  United  States  will  not  acknowledge  a  blockade  as  valid  against  its 
d?il  marine,  unless  confined  to  particular  ports,  each  one  having  sioHonul 

•  Sute  Papers,  Vol.  X,  p.  1027. 
«  Jbid^  Vol.  XI,  p.  185. 

^  JM.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  903. 
'  /^V/.,  Vol.  XIU,p.783. 

^   Jbid.y  p.  1029. 

*  itUL^  p.  833,  Forbes  to  Lobo,  13  Febniaiy,  182& 
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btfart  it  a  force  sufiidently  great  to  prevent  the  entry  of  all  vesseb 
carrying  materials  to  suocour  the  beaieffed ;  and  no  vessel  shaU  be  leased 
in  attempting  to  enter  the  port  so  blockaded,  till  she  bas  been  previoiisly 
warned  off»  amd  tbe  fact  endorsed  on  her  register/'  ^ 

To  this  Admiral  Lobo  replied  that — 

"In  order  to  blockade  a  port,  it  is  not  accessary  that  we  should  always 
be  in  sight  of  it ;  it  is  sufticient  to  cruise  in  that  place  which  furms  the 
entrance  to  It ;  for  example,  the  ondersigned  can  blockade  Buenos  Ayres, 
being  east  of  the  Ortis  and  Chico  Banks.  .  . 

The  French  Admiral,  Rosamel,  had  a  similar  correspondence 
with  Admiral  Lobo  s  successor.'  Mr.  Rag^uet  (United  States 
minister  at  Rio)  took  up  the  same  position  as  Captain  Elliott  and 
the  minister  at  Buenos  Ayres/  and,  with  regard  to  the  exclusion 
of  warships,  maintained  timt — 

"Had  any  serious  intention  existed  at  any  time  on  the  part  of  the 
Brazilian  ministry  tu  attempt  a  measure  so  clearly  at  variance  with  the 
established  laws  of  nations,  ...  I  sbould  not  have  failed  to  resist  the 
doctrine  as  wholly  inadmissible  fay  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same 

time  to  have  t^iven  notice  that  any  attempt  to  impede  the  entry  into  a 
blockaded  port  of  an  American  ship  of  war,  would  be  resisted  by  force."' 

He  addressed  a  long  essay  on  the  subject  of  blockade  to  the 
Brazilian  Government,  which  does  not  touch  on  the  alleged  rights 
of  warships,  and  is  characterized  by  great  lucidtt]^  and  correctness 
as  an  exposition  of  the  ancient  United  States  doctrine.*  The 
blockade  was  restricted  to  La  Plata,  38  April,  1836/  It  seems 
always  to  have  been  regarded  as  valid  as  against  Buenos  Ayres^ 
though  the  discr^)ancy  between  the  prod^nation  and  the  fact 
might  fairly  have  mvalidated  It  in  toto. 

Regarding  the  alleged  right  of  vessels  of  war  to  break  blockade, 
Baron  do  Rio  da  Prata,  the  then  Brazilian  Admiral,  in  a  letter  of 
10  November,  1827,"  repudiated  any  such  doctrine,  and  explained 
the  permission  accorded  to  a  British  public  vessel  to  touch  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  as  due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  on  a  mission  of 
mediation.    The  United  States  Commodore  retorted*  that — 

"  Blockades  have  never  been  deemed  to  extend  to  public  ships.  Great 
Britain,  almost  perpetually  at  war,  and  numerically  superior  at  sea  to 
any  other  nation,  never  for  a  moment  pretended  that  neutral  ships  of 

*  State  Papers,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  824,  Elliott  to  Lobo,  3  April,  1836. 
Ibid.,  p.  827,  Lobo  to  EUiott,  6  April,  1826. 

»  Jbid.,  p.  832  et  seq. 

«  md..  Vol.  X\\\  p  1 167. 

*  find.,  p.  1 169,  Kaguet  to  Elliott,  18  March,  1826. 
n  Ibid.,  Raguet  to  St  AnHUo,  13  0«oember,  tSaS. 

^  Ibid.^  p.  1 187. 

•/^,  VoLXV.p.  1 1 18. 

*  iHd.^  p.  ttaoL 
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war  could  be  afTected  by  blockades.  .  .  .  In  1811,  in  the  U.S.  ship  the 
'  Hornet:,'  I  mjpaelf  went  Into  Cherboarg»  then  blockaded  by  a  British 
squadron." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  added — * 

The  usage  of  nations  is  not  to  apply  a  blockade  to  ships  of  war ;  and 

this  usage  is  conformable  to  reason,  since  the  legitimate  and  only  object 
of  a  blockade  is  to  exclude  supplies ;  and  your  Excellency  well  knows 
that  a  ship  of  war  never  carries  supplies  of  any  kind,  except  for  her  own 
use.  I  b^  leave  to  state  .  .  .  that  in  181 1,  while  in  command  of  the  U.S. 
sloop-of-war  '  Ontario,'  I  entered  the  port  of  Valparaiso^  then  blockaded 
by  a  Spanish  squadron.  The  Spanish  Commodore  notified  to  me  the 
blockade,  and  requested  I  would  acknowledge  the  notification  of  it,  which 
I  accordingly  did  in  writing. 

"In  1819  the  U.S.  frigate  'Macedonian'  entered  the  port  of  Callao, 
then  blockaded  by  the  Chili  squadron  commanded  by  Lord  Cochrane, 
who  boarded  tiie  *  Macedonian '  as  she  went  in. 

"In  1802,  I  was  a  junior  officer  in  the  American  squadron  then 
blockading:  the  port  of  Tripoli.  A  Danish  frigate  came  off  the  port, 
which  our  squadron  boarded  and  permitted  to  enter.  .  . 

The  Brazilians  havine  begun  to  take  bonds  from  neutral  vessels, 
that  they  would  not  violate  the  blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Henry 
Clay  wrote  to  the  United  States  dxaxg^  d'af&ires  as  follows : — 

**  That  measure  can  find  no  justification  whatever  in  the  usage  or  law 
of  nations.  ...  A  blockade  must  execute  itself.  The  presence  of  the 
force  which  constitutes  it  is  the  means  of  its  enforcement.  The  belligerent 
has  no  right  to  resort  to  any  subsidiary  means  Such  a  resort  is  a  tacit 
admission  of  the  incompetency  of  the  blockading  force  to  sustain  the 
blockade,  and  consequently  confesses  its  ill^ality."  * 

Voluminous  further  correspondence  passing  between  the  authori- 
ties of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  this  blockade, 
is  set  out  in  the  British  State  Papers,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  io99-ii6a 
It  seems  that,  at  one  time,  Brazil  asserted  the  position — 

"that  the  blockade  existed  as  soon  as  adequate  notice  of  it  was  given 
to  all  nations,  and  that  a  sufficient  space  of  time  was  allowed  for  all  to 
be  informed  of  it  Neutral  vessels,  therefore,  cannot  be  allowed  to 
attempt  a  violation  of  the  blockade  upon  the  pretence  of  being  ignorant 
whether  it  existed  or  not"* 

But  it  also  seems  that  some  relaxation,  similar  to  that  allowed 
to  United  States  ships  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  conceding  a  liberty 
of  inquiry,  was  eventually  allowed/ 

"The  custonn  adopted  by  this  navy  towards  neutral  vessels,  in  the  act 
of  violating  a  blockade,  being  founded  on  mere  favour,  is  very  far  from 

»  State  Papers,  Vol  XV,  p,  1123. 

'  /M.,  p.  1 135,  Clay  to  Tudor,  1  April,  1828. 

3  Inhambupe  to  Raguet,  to  Deoenlber,  1826. 

*  SWM  Papers,  Vol  XVI,  pp.  1141-3*  wd  cL  ibU^  XIV,  p.  1187. 
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being  a  maritime  right :  so  that  it  may  be  witlidimwn,  since,  in  such  a 
case,  being  a  favour,  its  duration  depends  on  the  will  of  H.M.  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  who  grants  it" 

The  differences  of  opinion,  perhaps  partly  due  to  difficulties  of 
language,  produced  much  friction — the  United  States  officers 
contending  for  the  absolute  necessity  of  individual  warning,  the 
Brazilians  considering  that  all  that  was  intended  was  the  conces- 
skMi  of  liberty  to  neutral  vesseb  to  approadi  the  neighbouring 
ui^blockaded  ports,  or  to  report  themwlves  to  the  Uockading 
squadron  for  the  purpose  of  candid  inquiry. 

It  may  perhaps  be  added  here,  that  the  United  States  naval 
commander  wrote,  with  reference  to  relaxations  in  the  blockade 
which  had  been  made  in  fevour  of  Brazilians: — ^ 

**H.I.M.  is  too  just  and  too  enlightened  to  expect  that,  while  he  permits 
to  his  own  subjects  trade  with  his  enemies,  he  may  deny  it  to  neutrals. 
It  would  be  extraofdinary  indeed  if  a  belligerent  is  to  be  exempt  from  all 
the  evils  of  his  own  blockade,  while  all  its  evils  are  to  be  enforced  against 

neutrals,  thereby  placing  the  neutral  in  a  worse  condition  than  the 
belligerent  These  relaxations  must  also  render  the  blockade  entirely 
null  and  illegal." 


Fraoce  obtained  an  indemnitor  for  the  seizure  of  three  ships  by 
Brazil,  and  by  a  Franco-Brazilian  treaty  of  21  August,  1828, 
formal  provision  was  made  for  individual  notification  by  the 
blockading  forces  of  either  Power.* 

The  West  Coast  of  Africa,  from  Camelay  to  C.  Mount, 
was  blockaded  from  4  March,  1826,  to  13  January,  1827,'  bv 
proclamation  of  the  Governor  to  the  Gold  Coast.  It  recites  with 
much  detail  the  circumstances  which  called  forth  its  appearance ; 
with  an  incidental  disquisition  on  the  evils  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  another  on  the  duties  of  government,  otherwise  it  does  not 
differ  much  from  more  modern  documents. 

France  blockaded  Algiers  on  2  July,  1827,*  and  the  blockade 
was  still  in  force  on  13  September,  1828.*  On  9  February,  1830, 
it  extended  to  Bona,  Bugia,  Algiers,  and  Oran.* 

In  1828  the  King  of  Portugal  blockaded  Oporto  (22  May  to 
13  July).'  Two  ships  of  war,  "according  to  the  maritime  laws," 
were  employed.  Due  notifications  to  foreign  Powers  were  made 
at  Lislxm.  Funchal,  in  Madeira,  was  also  blockaded,  the  notifi- 
cation ^issued  by  the  Portuguese  Board  of  Trade,  26  July)  stating 
that  ships  had  been  despatched  for  the  purpose.  This  blockade 

>  State  Papers,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  1139  (13  December,  1827). 

*  Jtid..  VoL  XV,  pp.  1240,  1243.      3  Ibid,.  Vol.  LXill,  p.  1163. 
<  Ibid^  VoL  XIV,  p.  863.  *  JUa^  VoL  XVI,  p.  1253. 

•  aUL,  VoL  XVI  I,  fk  I36t.  *  JHtLt  VoL  XV,  p.  1091  et  sef. 
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was  fatsed  bj  the  capture  of  Madeira,  mtunation  of  which  was 
made  to  the  foreign  ministeiB  in  Lisbon  on  la  September. 

Later  in  die  same  year  a  curious  dtuation  arose,  when  Russia 
declared  war  against  Turkey  and  desired  to  blockade  Constanti- 
nople. As  the  £mperor  of  Russia  had  publicly  declared  an 
intention  to  waive  his  belligerent  rights  in  the  Mediterranean 
(where  he  was  acdng  in  concert  with  France  and  Britain),  Lord 
Aberdeen  issued  a  circular  declaring  that  commercial  enterprises 
undertaken  on  the  faith  of  this  promise  could  not  be  affected  by 
the  blockade,'  and  subsequently  stated  -  that  vessels  which  cleared 
from  British  ports  before  i  October,  or  from  Mediterranean  |)oris 
before  30  October,  would  not  be  obstructed.  The  blockade  itself 
was  commeiKed  on  the  ^%  October,  and  notified  by  the  Russian 
Admiral  to  the  neutral  naval  commanders. 

"  L'Empereur  .  .  m'a  ordonn^,  de  mettre  et  de  declarer  en  ctat  de 
blocus  les  Dardanelles  ct  Constantinople,  et  d'emp^cher  rarrivce  quel- 
conque  des  vivres  et  autres  articles  g^neralement  connus  sous  la  denoroi- 
nation  de  coatrebande  de  guerre,  k  bord  des  bStimens  turcs  ou  de  pavilions 
neutres.  •  .  .  S.  M.  autorise  son  escadre; 

"(i)  A  permettre  Tentr^e  des  Dardanelles  et  de  Constantinople  ei  tous 
les  Mtimens  neutres  qui  se  soumettront  a  la  visite,  et  qui  n'auront  k  leur 
herd  ni  contrebande  de  guerre  ni  aucun  autre  objet  qui  servirait  a 
approvisionner  la  capitale  de  1 'empire  Ottoman. 

*'(2)  A  permettre  la  sortIe»  sans  6tre  moIest^Si  de  tous  les  bfttimens 
pffovenant  de  ConstanttDople  et  allant  en  Europe.  .  .  . 

"(3)  A  ne  faire  iisaj^e  de  !a  force  qu'i  le  dernlere  extr^mite  contre  les 
batimens  neutres  qui  voudraient  se  soustraire  a  la  visiter  ou  bien  qui 
tenteraient  violer  de  blocus." 


On  19  December,  Russia  further  declared  a  blockade  of  the 
Bosphonis.* 

Le  commerce  est  inform^  que  TAmira]  Greig,  Commandant  de  notre 
Flotte  dans  la  mer  Noire,  vient  de  recevoir  I'ordre  de  d^larer  le  Bosphore 

en  ctat  de  blocus.  et  de  ne  laiss^r  sortir  de  ce  ddtroit  011  y  entrer,  que  les 
vai^seaux  qui  le  passeraient  pour  se  rendre  dans  un  des  ports  nisses  de  la 
mer  Noire,  ou  qui,  expcdicb  d  un  de  ces  ports,  eL  n  titant  par  consequent 
charge  ni  de  bl^,  nl  de  contrebande  de  giierre,  aurafent  ce  m6nie  d^tiroit 
a  traverser. 

"Les  articles  d^signcs  sous  le  nom  de  contrebande  dc  guerre  sont  les 
suivants — les  armes,  projectiles,  poudre,salp^tre,souifre,ceinturonSygibemes, 
selles  et  brides.  .  .  ." 

This  curious  attempt  at  a  semi-blockade  is  worth  attention. 
Russia  apparently  desired  to  stop  the  trade  of  Turkey  without 
interfering  with  her  own.  With  regard  to  the  blockade  of  the 
Dardanelles,  Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  to  the  British  Ambassador  in 

'  state  Fftpeis,VoL  XV,  p.  1 107.     *  /M£,  p.  11091 
*  M,  VoLXVl, p.  125a 
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Russia,  **  endeavouring  to  recall  His  Imperial  Majesty  to  a  sense 
of  his  engagements**'  and  suggested  mat  exemption  should  be 
accorded  to  British  ships  whi^  had  cleared  for  Gmstantinople  on 
the  faith  of  the  declarations  of  die  Emperor  and  his  allies.*  But 
the  subsequent  unnotified  extension  of  the  limits  of  the  blockade 
by  Rear-Admiral  Ricord  was  received  with  further  energetic 
protests,  and  was  immediately  withdrawn.' 

Tangier  was  blockaded  by  Britain  in  1828  (24  November  to 
22  January,  1829),*  notification  being  published  by  the  Governor 
of  Gibraltar,  and  by  British  representatives  abroad. 

Peru  blockaded  the  Facihc  ports  of  Colombia,  9  September, 
1828.* 

"(i)  The  Ports  and  Creeks  between  the  parallels  of  f  6  S  and  9'  N. 
i.e.  from  Tumbes  (exclusive)  to  tbe  port  of  f  anami,  are  declared  in  a 
state  of  rigorous  blockade." 

The  remaining  articles  are  virtually  identical  with  articles  3  to  6 
of  the  Peruvian  blockade  of  1821/  with  the  addition  of— 

"(7)  The  Commanders  of  the  ships  of  war  intended  to  maintain  the 
blockade  shall  direct  all  vessels  which  they  may  find  anchored  io  the 
ports  comprised  within  the  before-mentioned  latitudes,  to  depart  from 
there  within  the  number  of  hours  which  they  may  prescribe  to  them  with 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  it  beini,^  understood  that, 
should  they  exceed  the  time  allowed,  or  proceed  to  any  other  blockaded 
port,  they  will  be  detained  and  sent  to  Callao  for  adjudication." 

On  18  March,  1S28,  the  Greek  Government  had  empowered 
General  Church  to  establish  a  blockade  of  the  Ambradan  Gulf/ 

*'£n  d^darant  le  blocus,  il  aura  soin  de  d^fendre  la  saisle  de  tout  navire 
ou  bateau  neutre  pendant  les  premieres  deux  semaines  apr^  le  publicatioo 

de  sa  ddclaration  Pendant  cette  intervalle,  les  navires  ou  bateaux  neutres, 
qui  se  dirigent  avec  un  cargaison  dans  le  golphe  d'Ambracie,  seront  settle- 
ment d^tourn^  de  leur  direction  et  renvoyds  libres." 

At  the  same  time,  a  blockade  of  Coron,  Modon,  and  Navarino 
was  established. 

"  ({)  Une  division  navale,  composite  de  8  bricks  et  goelettes  de  guerre, 
et  d*un  certain  nombre  de  barques  cannoniires  et  d'autres  bateaux  arm^ 

est  destin^e  k  intercepter  Tarrivife  dcs  vivres,  des  munitions  et  de  tout 
autre  objet  de  contrebande  de  ^erre,  dans  les  places  de  Candie  occupees 
par  les  turcs  ;  a  maintenir  le  blocus  le  plus  severe  devant  les  places  de 
Coron  de  Mudon  et  de  Navarin  ;  et  a  renforcer  celui  deja  existant  devant 
le  golfe  de  Patras  et  de  Lepante.  .  .  . 

"(4)  [L'amfral  Sachtouris]  ne  permettra  pas,  .  .  .  I'entrfe  d'aucun 

»  State  Papers,  Vol  XVII,  p.  385.         -         p.  392- 

s  /M£,  V(lL  XV,  p.  1091.  4  mf^  Vd.  XVI,  p.  1 199. 

*  Smpra^  ^t^u  ^  *  Stste  Papttn,  Vol  XVI,  p.  1309. 
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batiment,  ou  de  tout  autre  navire  de  commerce,  sous  pavilion  neutre,  dans 
les  ports  et  fades  susmentionn^ 

**  (5)  U  arrtteiB, .  .  .  tous  ceux  parmi  les  bfttimens,  ou  autres  navires 
de  oommeroe  oeutres,  qui  se  dirigeront  vers  les  dits  ports  et  rades,  avec 
one  cargaison  de  provisions  de  munitions,  ou  de  tout  autre  objet  de 
contrebande  de  guorre,  et  il  les  expedtera  au  si^ge  du  gouvernement,  afin 
d'etre  jugc.  .  .  . 

**{6)  Sent  except^  les  bAtimens,  ou  navires  de  commerce  neutres, 
dirigi6s  vers  les  places  de  Candic;  Ceux-d  seront  aeulement  detoum^  de 
leur  direction  dans  les  premieres  trois  semaines  apres  la  publication  du 
present  decret,  s'ils  viennent  des  lies  loniennes,  qu  des  cotes  du  royaume 
de  Naples ;  et  pendant  les  six  semaines  .  .  .  s'ils  viennent  des  c6tes  de 
France  ou  de  1' Adriatique ;  et  ils  ne  seront  saisis  et  envoyes  au  siege  du 
gouvernement  qu'apres  I'expiration  de  ce  terme^  s'ils  se  trouvent  charg^ 
des  provisions,  des  munitions,  ou  d'antie  contrebande  de  guerre.  .  . 

Again,  on  31  May,  182^,  the  coasts  ol  Euboea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Volo  were  placed  under  blockade.^  Like  the  other  proclamations, 
this  only  ordered  vessels  to  be  turned  back,  unless  carrying  pro- 
visions or  contraband  of  war,  to  which  the  present  proclamation 
added,  "enemy  property."  By  Article  III,  no  vessel  is  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  the  blockade;  by  Article  IV,  such  vessels,  if 
carrying  these  special  cargoes,  are  to  be  seized ;  by  Article  V, 
which  is  a  little  ambiguous — 

"Les  batimens  susmentionn^s "  [i.e.  probably,  those  with  cargoes  of 
contraband,  etc.],  "  portant  pavilion  ncutre,  qui  seraicnt  rencontres  .  .  .  . 
dans  les  dix  jours  aprcs  cette  date,  seront  dclourncb  de  leur  direction, 
sans  £tre  molest^  S'ils  seraient  rencontris  apr^s  I'expiration  de  ce 
terme,  ils  seront  arr6t^  et  expMi^  au  tribonel  competent,  oonform^ment 
i  I'artide  pf<6o6dent" 

Article  VI  ran  : — 

"  II  n'est  pas  permis  a  cette  division  navale  d'arrSter  les  batimens 
neutres  rencontr^  de  plus  de  lo  miiies  de  la  cdte  de  la  Gr^ce,  et  au  sud 
de  I'Eub^e." 

Similar,  though  less  definite,  limitations  were  put  on  the  other 
Greek  blockades,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  Allied  Powers. 

On  8  May,  1829,  the  coast  of  Demetriadi  (Zagora)  up  to  Cape 
Ktssamos  was  declared  under  blockade.^  In  this  case  a  period 
(twenty  days)  was  allowed  for  exit    By  Article  III — 

"  Tout  b&timent  ayant  pavilion  neutre,  et  se  dirigeant  vers  les  cdtes 
mises  par  la  prtente  en  ^t  de  Uocus,  ne  sera  pas  satsie  pour  le  premiere 
ibis,  il  ne  sera  que  detourn6  de  sa  d&ection ;  mais  s'il  ose  tenter  une 
<^ondc  fois  de  forcer  le  blocus,  il  sera  alors"  arr^t^  et  envoys  devant  le 
tribunal  maritime." 

I  State  Papers,  VoL  XVI,  p.  1212. 
*  JHd^  p.  laij. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  complications  of  particular  treatment  of 
vessels  carrying  contraband  and  provisions  were  not  tntroduoed. 

Attica  seems  already  to  have  been  blockaded. 

The  blockade  of  western  Greece  was  extended  to  Albania  on 
the  same  day»  as  &r  as  Mourta  A  twenty  days'  delay  was 
granted  for  exit,  and  the  prodamation  also  resemUed  the  last- 
mentioned  in  other  respects. 

Those  two  blockades  were  repudiated  by  the  British  and  Icmian 
Governments,*  not  on  the  ground  of  any  alleged  nonoonfonnity 
with  the  rules  of  blockade,  but  because  Great  Britain  was  engaged 
in  mediation  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  in  the  course  of  a  long  despatch,*  said : — 

Great  Britsin  is  the  Power  which,  of  all  others,  gives  the  greatest 

facility  to  the  execution  of  blockade,-,  by  bellic^crent  states,  At  all  events, 
H.M.  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Greek  insur- 
gents, by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  blockades  instituted  by  their  naval 
forces.  The  principle  which  r^ulates  this  conduct  is  simple  and  obnonsi 
It  is  oonoeived  that  those  belligerents  who  have  the  power  of  carrying 
on  a  maritime  war&re^  have  also  the  ri^t  to  blockade  the  ports  of  their 
enemies. 

"The  establishment  of  a  blockade  being  an  act  of  war  by  a  comp>etent 
authority,  we  must  either  respect  such  blockade,  or  treat  as  pirates  those 
who  attempt  to  enforce  it  .  .  .  The  peculiar  nature,  however,  of  the 
Greek  war»  especially  in  its  present  state,  offers  a  new  case,  to  which  it  is 

necessary  to  apply  the  principle  with  some  modification. 

"The  Allied  Powers  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  war  between  Turks  and  Greeks.  .  .  .  The  Greeks,  having 
previously  accepted  the  mediation,  and  called  for  the  interference  of  the 
allies,  may  be  presumed  to  yidd  obedience  to  this  decision.  ...  In  this 
case,  the  assumption  and  exercise  of  an  authority  by  the  allies  to  put  an 
end  to  a  state  of  warfare  in  the  Levant,  suspends  the  belligerent  character 
of  the  parties,  and  the  rights  of  H.M.  subjects  naturally  revive." 

In  consequence.  Lord  Aberdeen  expres.sed  surprise  that  the 
French  Government  should  consider  it  improper  to  refuse  to 
recognize  the  Greek  blockades  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Morea 
and  Cyclades:  and  Captain  Spencer,  of  H.M.S.  "Madagascar," 

intimated  at  a  personal  interview  to  Capo  d'Istrias  and  Admii^ 
Miaouli?;,  that  they  must  not  enforce  their  proposed  blockade.' 

The  interesting  question  of  the  effect  on  a  blockade  of  an 
interruption  such  as  this  on  the  part  of  a  sinj/le  Power  for  the 
benefit  of  its  own  vessels  soieiy,  cannot  be  said  to  admit  of  a 
positive  answer.  Probably  it  must  be  assimilated  to  a  dispersal 
of  the  blockading'  force  by  tempest ;  but  there  are  no  outward 
and  visible  signs  as  in  that  caiie,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  other 

'  State  Papers,  Vol  XVI,  pp.  1214,  1215. 

-  J^d.f  Vol  XVI 1,  p.  400,  Aberdeen  to  btuan  de  Rothesay,  30  Jtuie,  1829.  See 
also  Ofd^  IX  433.  '  433-46. 
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parties,  unless  the  interfering  vessels  actually  remain  on  the  9pot 
It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  such  an  occurrence  amounts  to 
a  forced  raising  of  the  blockade ;  for  which  the  blockading  State 
must  settle  with  the  intrusive  Government. 

Holland,  on  the  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  Belgium,  blockaded 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  West  Flanders,  7  November  to  25  Novem« 
ber,  1830. 

"  Article  I.   The  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  belonging 

to  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  tojrether  with  the  ports  thereof,  as  weli 
as  the  port^  of  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade. 

*  Article  II.  Ships  bound  to  [those]  ports  shall  be  warned  off,  but 
permitted  tp  enter  any  port  of  the  Northern  Netherlands  or  to  proceed 
elsewhere.   With  regard  to  the  vessels  which,  after  being  apprised  of  the 

blockade,  shall  notwithstanding  endeavour  to  enter  any  Southern  Nether* 
lands  port,  they  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  law  of  nations.  .  .  ^ 

On  14  April,  1831,  the  Turkish  Government  intimated  a 
blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  province  of  Scutari  in  Albania.*  It 
seems  also'  to  have  declared  (under  municipal  law)  that-— 

**  I'acc^  de  ce  littoral  serait  interdit  k  toils  les  b&timens  Strangers  soit 
de  guerre,  aoit  nuurdiands,  soit  charge  soit  simplement  sur  lest  jusqu'^  ce 
que  le  blocus  pdsse  toe  rdvoqu^." 

The  limits  were  from  Durazzo  to  the  Turkish  frontier  on  the 
Gulf  of  Venice. 

In  1832  (6  April)  Donna  Maria's  forces  blockaded  Madeira. 
Admiral  Sartorius,  the  Queen's  naval  commander,  notified  the 
iact  to  ^e  consuls  on  the  spot*  Subsequendy*  they  blockaded 
Lisbon  and  Setuval  (19  July,  1832),  the  notification  being  posted 
up  at  Oporto  by  the  Duke  of  Braganxa,  acting  as  R^ent  On 
3  August  it  was  notified  In  London  that  the  madeira  blockade 
had  ^en  discontinued,  and  that  the  Tagus  and  St  Ubes  were 
now  blockaded.* 

In  reply.  King  Miguel  blockaded  Oporto*  (12  September). 

On  29  June,  1833,  the  Queen  declared  a  blockade  of  the  whole 
coast  of  Portugal  "subject  to  the  intrusive  Government,"^  reciting 
that  her  forces  were  sufficient,  and  expressly  exempting  both  **the 
ships  of  war  of  friendly  nations,  and  packet?^." 

It  seems  that  even  Lisbon  was  not  yet  eftectively  blockaded, 
for  the  Chevalier  de  Lima  intimated  to  the  British  Go\  ernment 
(15  July,  1833)  that  orders  had  been  given  for  the  immediate 
establishment  of  such  a  blockade.' 

>  State  Papers,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  1383-3.  »  /6tW.,  Vol.  Will,  p.  441. 

^  I^fi.,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  1435,  *  P-  '425. 

*  /hW.,  p.  1426.  ^  //'/  /. 

'  /foV/.,  Vol  XX,  p.  1365.  •  IM, 
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On  7  April,  1S34,  Peru  blockaded  some  of  her  own  ports. 
Reciting  that  the  capital  of  Arequipa  was  in  insurgent  hands,  the 
prodamatton  decreed  (noc  imitating  the  minute  proclamarions  of 
183 1  and  ' 

'*  Article  I.  That  all  the  ports,  roads^  bays,  and  creeks  situated  between 

Atico  and  Ilo  are  declared  to  be  in  a  stete  of  Uodeade; 

Article  II.  That,  so  long  as  circumstances  do  not  allow  the  repeal 
of  the  present  decree,  all  introduction  into  the  interior  of  goods  or 
merchandise  of  what  kind  soever,  as  well  as  the  entrance  into  the  said 
port,  roads,  etc,  of  any  vessel,  whether  belonging  to  this  republic  or  to 
any  other  nation,  are  absolutely  and  strictly  forbMden." 

On  6  May  this  was  extended  to  the  port  of  Islay,  in  a  somewhat 
more  detailed  way,  allowing  a  short  period  for  egress  and  providing 
for  individual  notification. 

These  decrees  were  repealed  28  May,  1834.^ 

Spain  blockaded  her  northern  ports,  from  C.  Finistcrre  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bidassoa,  in  1834,  issuing  a  proclamation  which  at 
first  took  this  form  : — 

"  Every  vessel  that  shall  be  found  laden  with  arms,  warlike  stores, 
ammunition,  or  other  articles  contraband  of  war,  provided  that  such 
vessel  shall  approach  the  said  coast  within  six  miles,  manifesting,  by  that 
act  alone,  her  intention  and  design  to  diseml»rk  the  above-menticmed 
articles,  shall  be  considered  to  be  suspected  of  the  above  hostile  intention, 
and  shall  be  detained,  and  the  arms  and  warlike  stores  which  she  carries 
shall  be  embargoed  until  a  further  decision  shall  be  adopted,  according  to 
the  importance  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case."* 

In  SO  iar  as  the  decree  authorized  the  capture  of  contraband  of 
war,  it  was  not  necessary ;  in  so  far  as  it  purported  to  infer  an 
improper  destination  from  the  fact  of  the  ships  being  within  six 
miles  of  the  shore^  it  was  clearly  illegal.  The  attention  of  the 
Spanish  Government  seems  to  have  been  drawn  to  this  circum- 
stance, and  it  issued  an  additional  decree  (without  prejudice  to 
that  of  21  A II crust),  simply  declaring  a  blockade  of  the  coast  in 
question,  and  adding — 

**  My  First  Secretary  of  State  shall  communicate  this  royal  decree  to 

the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  agents  of  my  autrust  daughter,  to  the  end 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  having  given  it  the  requisite  publicity,  no 
one  may  have  to  plead  ignorance." 

This  clearly  excluded  the  necessity  for  individual  notification. 
In  the  course  of  the  blockade  much  inconvenience  was  caused 
to  legitimate  Spanish  trade,  and  a  relaxation  was  granted  on 

'  SttPra,  p.  138. 

«  State  Papers,  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  786-8. 
'  MiL,  p.  903  (ai  Auf^ust). 
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II  December  to  sdl  Spanish  vessels  bound  to  Corufta,  Gijon, 
Santander,  and  Bilbao,  but  on  condition  that  they  carried  no 
contraband  of  war ;  and  declarations  were  to  be  made  before  the 
Spanish  Consuk  at  the  port  of  export  verifying  this,  and  security 
was  at  the  same  time  to  be  given.  These  declarations  were  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Spanish  authorities  at  the  four  ports,  from 
which  it  appears  that  these  ports  were  actually  in  the  hands  of 
the  legitimate  Government.*  Of  course,  any  blockade  of  them 
was  therefore  altogether  impossible  and  unlawful.  As  the  pur- 
ported relaxation  applied  only  to  Spanish  vessels,  other  nations 
claimed  a  similar  'concession/'  which  was  granted  in  the  case  of 
Britain  on  11  February,  1835.'  On  17  February  foreign  vessels 
were  exempted  from  giving  security.*  But  it  is  dear  that  the 
blockade  was  altogether  invalid,  because  pouts  of  the  coast  pro- 
claimed as  blockaded  were  incapable  of  being  blockaded  (being 
in  the  blockaders'  hands).  At  any  rale,  it  was  invalid  as  to  the 
four  ports  in  Government  hands,  and  the  conditions  annexed  to 
the  supposed  licence  to  trade  with  them  were  altogether  improper 

i^except  so  far  as  they  could  be  municipally  enforced).  Spain 
oigoi  with  difficulty  her  ancient  sweeping  pretensions  to  interaict 
commerce  with  her  territories  by  action  far  out  on  the  high  seas. 

Samos  was  blockaded  by  Turkey,  31  March  to  9  September, 
1834/ 

Tripoli  blockaded  its  own  coast  (except  Tripoli,  Bengazi,  and 
Dema)  on  9  August,  1835. 

"  Esseit  Mustapha  Nejtb,  by  the  Grace  of  God  Pasha  Vizier  of  the 
Sublime  Ottoman  Porte  ,  .  •  to  Hanmer  Warrington,  H.B.M.  Consul- 
General  at  Tripoli 

"  Sir.  .  .  .  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  inform  those  of  your  country* 
men,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  that  henceforth  all  coasting 
traflic  is  expressly  forbidden,  and  that  no  commercial  intercourse  will  be 
allowed  at  any  other  places  than  the  ports  of  Tripoli,  Bengazi,  or  Derna ; 
and  consequently,  that  from  i  September,  1835,  all  vessels,  boats,  craft, 
etc,  which  may  be  found  in  the  prohibited  places,  will  be  seized,  it  being 
declared  that  die  whole  of  tiiia  ooeat  is,  from  lliis  mc»ment,  to  be  regarded 
as  in  a  state  of  blockade,  exempting  only  the  three  ports  above  men- 
ttoned.  * , 

Withdrawal  of  this  measure  was  announced  in  London  on 
16  December. 

On  14  July,  1S35,  the  Porte  blockaded  the  ports  of  the  coast  of 
Albania 

**  The  Sublime  Porte  .  .  .  has  detached  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  of 
war  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  which  have  proceeded  to  blockade  Bovana, 
Dvtnzxo,  I^eache,  Morton,  and  Cevania.  • .  . 

>  State  Papen,  VoL  Xx  n  T ,  p  Qoe>.  »  /fi/J.,  p.  907. 

3  IMd.  *  JbitLy  p.  741.  Ibid.^  p.  74a 
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"A  suitable  period  has  been  fixed  of  thirt>'-one  days.  ,  .  (from  17  July. 
1835),  beyond  which  no  merchant  ship  or  other  vessel  shall  be  permitted 
to  resort  to  the  ports  above  mentioneid ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  ail  com- 
plaints which  might  arise  from  vessels  [in  ballast  ?]  repairing  to  the  places 
in  question,  no  vessel,  with  or  without  cargo,  and  of  whatever  nature  iJie 
cargo  may  be,  will  be  permitted  to  touch  at  tho.-^e  j3<irts  of  die  coast 
of  Albania  before  mentioned,  alter  the  expifation  of  the  period  above 
stated.  .  .  . 

**  It  being  necessary  to  notify  this  blockade  which  we  are  about  to 
establish  to  the  representatives  of  all  friendly  Powers  residing  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  order  tiiat  they  may  make  it  known  to  the  merchants  and 

subjects  of  their  respective  nations  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  that 
the  necessary  orders  may  be  issued  that  no  merchant  vessel  or  ship  of  war 
be  permitted  to  repair  to  the  ports  of  which  the  blockade  has  been  decreed, 
we  therefore,  for  tnat  purpose,  make  known  the  same  by  die  piesent  note 
to  H.E.  the  Ambassador  of  Great  BritaiD. 
"14  July.  1835." » 

We  have  quoted  this  declaration  ^which  was  evidently  carefully 
drawn)  at  some  length,  because  (i)  it  includes  vessels  of  war; 
(2)  it  expressly  interdicts  access  to  vessels  without  cai^o. 

But  the  ca$$s0  Ul^re  of  1835  was  the  French  blockade  of 
Portendic,  in  Senegal,  which  attracted  great  attention  at  the 
time,  and  for  years  exercised  the  diplomatists  of  France  and 
Britain.  The  British  merchants  alleged  that  it  was  a  sham 
measure,  designed  to  drive  them  out  of  the  gum  trade  preserved 
to  them  on  the  Senegal  coast  by  treaty.^  The  Frendi  justification 
of  it  was  a  *' little  war"  with  the  tribes  of  the  coast :  the  British 
replied  that  the  coast  was  perfectly  safe,  and  that  the  tribes  the 
French  were  fightinor  were  inland  natives.  The  French  inter 
fered  with  British  vessels  carryino;  on  the  gum  trade  in  1S34  (on 
the  ground  that  anchoraore  constituted  a  "permanent  settlement'), 
but  the  Minister  of  Marmc  (Admiral  Rigny)  assured  Lord  Gran- 
ville at  Paris  early  in  that  year  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
instituting  a  blockade.''  Nevertheless,  on  17  January,  1835,  the 
Goveraor  of  Senegal  issued  a  long  proclamation,*  reciting  the 
reservation  to  Britain  of  liberty  to  trade  in  gum  with  Porteadic, 
when  she  ceded  Senegal  to  France  in  1783,  but  alleging — 

"que  .  .  .  le  question  commerciale  s'efface  devant  la  question  politique, 
de  laquelle  ressort  un  droit  supcrieur  a  touted  lea  conceaiions  faites  par  ies 
trait^s  de  paix,  le  droit  de  blocus  .  . 

and  that  the  trading  right  was,  during  hostihties  with  the  Portendic 
tribes,  suspended  ;  and  he  thereby  declared — 

"(1)  L'espaoe  de  la  c6te  de  fiarbarie  k  partir  de  la  rivite  St  Jean 

'  State  Papers,  VoL  XXIII,  p.  741. 
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Jwqiies  et  y  compris  le  baie  de  Portmdic,  est  mis  en  itat  de  blocus,  k 

compter  du  15  F^vrier  prochain,  jusqu'^  notiBcations  contraires,  ce  qui 
aura  lieu  dans  les  2  mois  qui  snivrcmt  la  ratification  du  traits  de  paix  ^ 

intervenir.  .  .  . 

"(2)  Pendant  la  dur^e  du  blocus,  nul  Mtiment  Stranger  ni  fran^ais  ne 
pourra  traiiquer,  vendre  ni  acheter  k  Portendic ;  et  sera  consid^r6  comme 
myznt  manqu^  an  droit  des  nations  tout  navire  sous  quelque  pavilion  que 
ce  soi^  qui,  apr^s  les  publications  et  notifications  des  prtentes,  sendt 

r^connu  avoir  fait  ou  tent^  de  faire  des  op^'rations  de  commerce,  ou  jet^ 
sur  la  cdte  des  armes,  munitions  ou  objets  quelconques  pouvant  profiter 
aux  ennemis  du  Senegal.  .  .  . 

*•  Fait  k  St  Louis,  le  17  Janvier,  1835.  (Sd.)      N.  PujOL." 

This  is  interesting,  as  showing  that  individual  notification  was 
not  thought  necessary  in  this  case  bv  France.  But  its  main 
interest  lies  in  the  situation  created  by  tne  blockade  of  a  territory 
in  which  a  third  power  has  treaty  rights.  The  occurrence  em- 
phasizes the  difficulties  which  arise  from  such  reservations.  On 
the  whole,  the  French  Governor's  contention  aippcm  to  be 
justified,  that  the  reservation  cannot  hinder  the  exercise  of  war 
nghts  ;  cit  any  rate,  so  long  as  it  is  purely  contractual,  and  confers 
nothing  like  a  "real"  right  which  the  third  party  can  forcibly 
exercise  for  himsell  in  peace  time  with  or  without  the  leave  of  the 
territorial  Power. 

In  reply,*  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bathurst  took  the  point 
that  the  reservation  was  an  absolute  one;  and  the  better  point, 
that — 

**the  line  of  coast  which  your  Excellency  proposes  to  place  in  a  state 
of  blockade  is  not  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Trarza  Moors." 

Dr.  Dodson»  K.A.,  was  consulted  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  on 
these  delicate  matters.  In  the  course  of  his  reply,  dated  Doctors' 
Commons,  25  March,  1835,  he  said : — 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  French  authorities  have  no  right  to  prohibit 
British  trade  within  those  limits,  under  the  pretence  of  a  blockade,  more 
especially  as  .  .  .  the  Trarzas,  one  of  the  Barbarian  tribes*  are  the  only 
enemies  of  the  French,  and  that  no  hostilities  exist  with  the  other  native 

tribes  inhabiting  or  frequenting  that  portion  of  Africa.  Under  tbsse  cir- 
cumstances it  appears  to  me  that  the  blockade  which  has  been  proclaimed 
amounts  to  a  de\  iation  from  the  rulc±>  uf  international  law,  and  is  iacuo- 
sistent  with  the  rights  of  Great  Britain  under  the  treaty  of  1783.  I  must 
take  leave  to  add  that  the  part  of  the  proclamation  which  declares  that 
the  blockade  shall  continue  in  force  until  two  months  after  the  ratification 
of  a  treaty  of  peace  is  unquestionably  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations."  ^ 

Lord  Palmerston  put  the  British  view  crudely  and  vigorously 


«  Slate  Papen,  Vol  XXIII,  p.  519^ 
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in  a  despatch  dated  19  May,  XS35/  when  he  wiote»  quoting  die 
treaty  of  1783:— 

*'  It  appears,  tfacfefore^  that  the  right  of  the  Frandi  to  Senegal,  and  die 

riight  of  the  English  to  a  free  trade  to  gum  with  the  places  najned,  are 
coeval  and  coequal  with  each  other,  and  are  both  deri\  ed  from  one  and 
the  same  treaty  ;  that  the  one  right  cannot  be  denied  without  at  the  same 
time  invalidating  the  other;  and  that  Great  Britain  is  bound  to  acknowledge 
the  f^t  of  France  to  the  Colony  of  Senegal,  so  long  as  France  respects 
tiie  rights  of  British  subjects  to  carry  on  the  gum  trade  within  the  limits 
specified  in  the  treaty;  but  that  if  France  infringes  the  engagements 
contained  in  Article  XI,  Great  Britain  is  no  longer  t»und  to  respect  those 
contained  in  Article  IX.  .  .  .** 

This  contention  is  plausible,  but  essentially  unsound.  Great 
Britain  did  not  promise  to  respect  the  French  ownership  oi 
Senegal ;  she  transferred  it.  Whether  France  merely  promised  to 

permit  the  English  gum  trade,  or  created  some  kind  of  "real" 
right  to  its  continiinnce,  may  be  a  question.  But  it  is,  in  no  view 
of  the  matter,  a  question  of  setting  off  one  promise  against  another. 

Lord  Palmerston  also  insisted  that  the  French  could  not 
blockade  their  own  port.  Distinguishing  between  bcllig^ercnt 
blockades  and  municipal  closing  of  ports  to  trade,  he  says  : — 

"  Portendic  was  ceded  to  France  in  1783,  and  H.M.  Government  are 
not  aware  that  it  has  since  been  wrested  from  France  by  conquest.  .  .  . 
If  the  French  Government,  for  its  own  convenience,  has  thought  ht  to 
abtndon  the  fort  and  to  leave  the  bay  unoccupied,  it  cannot,  by  snch  so 
arrangement,  defeat  the  rights  secured  to  Britiu  subjects  by  the  treaty/* 

The  French  Foreign  Minister  agreed  to  rescind  the  provision 
by  which  the  blockade  might  endure  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.' 
The  Minister  ol  Marine  compared  the  blockade  to  the  British 
blockade  of  Sierra  Leone  in  1826,  which  (he  says)  Canning  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  hostilities  with  the  coast 
natives.'  Lord  Palmerston  had  proposed  that  the  blockade  should 
be  restricted  to  a  municipal  measure^  directed  against  the  import 
of  arms  and  munitions  of  war*  Admiral  Dupem^  as  a  practical 
man,  considered^^ 

*<que  rien  na  serait  plus  propra  i  amener  des  diflcrends  et  m£me  des 
CQulisions  graves."* 

He  remarks,  with  much  force,  that  the  commercial  rights  secured 
to  Britain  in  1783,  if  absolutely  paramount,  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  conduct  operations  of  war  or  to  efiect  a  lorcibie  sup- 
pression of  insurrection  in  the  territory  altogether. 

On  17  July  instructions  were  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Senegal 

»  State  Papers,  Vol.  XXI 11,  p.  563. 
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to  discontinue  the  blockade,  and  to  rely  on  the  right  of  stopping 
eontraband/and  it  was  raised  on  14  Aug^t*  A  joint  commission 
sat  in  Paris  to  settle  these  questions^  but  it  arrived  at  no  satisfactory 
result* 

Brazil  Uockadod  the  ports  of  the  province  of  Paii  in  1835, 
and  notified  the  fact  to  tne  foreign  mmisters  at  Rio  de  Janeira* 
Special  notification  by  the  blockading  force  was  promised. 

Venezuela  blockaded  the  fortress  of  Puerto-Caballo  on  10  De- 
cember, 1S35,  six  days  being  allowed  for  exit,  and  vessels  of  war 
being  exempted  by  favour.  £xoq)tionallyi  for  a  South  American 
blockade,  individual  notification  was  dispensed  with,  periods  from 
fifteen  (Cura9oa)  to  thirty  (Europe)  days  being  allowed — 

"  to  give  time  for  the  receipt  and  kiiowledg!e  of  this  dectee  by  all  persons 

whom  it  may  concern. 

**  During  the  existence  of  this  blockade,  the  blockading  force  will  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  all  vessels;  and  if  any  vessels  bring  articles  of 
contraband  [at  any  time  ?].  or  attempt  to  enter  after  the  nottficatioii  of 
the  blockade,  or  in  any  way  infringe  It  by  coming  to  the  port  after  the 
time  prescribed  .  .  they  will  be  detained  and  judged  according  to  the  law 
and  to  international  law."* 

Texas  blockaded  Matamoras  as  from  the  date  of  the  proclama- 
tion (21  July,  1836),  comprising  in  the  blockade  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Brazos  Santiago,  and  also  the  inlets»  passes, 
and  estuaries  east  of  it — 

**  that  now  and  htrtafur  may  be  in  the  possessioa  of  Mexico." 

Periods  of  from  five  to  forty-five  days  were  allowed,  after  which 
the  decree  was  to  *^  take  effect,"  whatever  was  precisely  meant  by 
that. 

In  1837  Mexico  blockaded  all  the  pCMts,  harbours,  and  road- 
steads on  the  coast  of  Texas,  from  long.  94*  50'  to  10  T  10'  W.* 

On  I  June,  1  838,  Count  Mo]6  addressed  a  letter  to  Earl  Granville, 
intimating  a  French  blockade  of  Mexican  ports  (as  from  16  April, 
in  the  case  of  Vera  Cruz),  and  stating  that  mail  ships  of  Great 
Britain  would  be  unaffected  by  it.  This  exemption  was  stated  to 
be  motived  by  the  Postal  Convention  of  14  June,  1833,  Article  XIII 
of  which  authorized  the  continuance  of  postal  relations  between 
the  two  countries  even  in  time  of  war.'  The  French  Minister  in 
Mexico  issued  reg-ulations  providing  for— 
ii\  Special  notihcation. 

/21  Allowance  of  fifteen  days  for  exit  with  or  without  cargo. 

(3 )  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  to  be  open  for  mail& 

(4)  All  ports  to  be  open  for  Mexican  lishing-boats. 

>  Slate  Papers,  Vol.  XX 11 1,  p.  585.        «  Ibid.,  p.  587. 
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On  20  June,  1838,  Count  MoU  sent  another  letter  to  Lord 
Granville,  intimating^  a  blockade  of  Argentina. 

"Le  Commandant  des  forces  navaies  trancaises  dans  la  mer  du  Sud, 
oonfocm^ment  aux  faistnictioiis  ^ventuelles  qa^il  avalt  re^es,  a  d^dar^,  le 
2V*  Mars  dernier,  en  ^tat  de  blocus  le  port  de  Buenos  Ayres  et  tout  le 

littoral  appartenant  k  la  rdpubliquc  Argentine,  Ce  blocus,  imm(^dfatement 
notific  par  lui  aux  Agens  des  puissances  6trang^res  k  Buenos  Ayres,  est 
devenu  effectif  des  le  m6me  jour,  28"^^  Mars.  .  . 

Mail  packets  were  here  again  exempted.  Vessels  had  up  to 
10  May  for  exit,  i.e.  about  six  weeks.*  The  blockade  was 
formally  notified  to  the  Argentina  Foreign  Minister  by  the  French 
Admiral'  The  Argentine  Government  responded  that  a  naval 
officer  committed  a  erave  irregularity  in  involving  his  Government 
in  proceedings  which  amounted  to  war.* 

'*Jusqu'i  present  la  France  n'a  pas  d^lar^  la  guerre  4  la  republique 
argenttnei  hostility  que  votre  exeellenoe  lui  impose  de  fait  sans  aucune 
sommation  pr<^a!ab1e,  <;ont  contraires  non  seulement  aux  regies  de  la 
justice,  mais  ellets  dccclent  aussi  uoe  conduite  peu  digne  d'une  nation 
magnanime  et  g^Q^reuse.  ... 

Neutral  ministers  were  also  warned,  and  told — 

"qu'il  sera  oris  contre  les  b&timens  qui  chercheraient  k  entrer  dans  les 

Kits  bloques,  apr^  avoir  refu  la  signification  du  blocus  par  Tun  des 
timens  de  goene  Iranfais,  les  mesures  de  rigueur  autoris^s  pas  les  lois 
des  nations.*** 

Correspondence  still  went  on  between  the  Admiral  and  the 
Argentine  Government.  The  French  Consul,  in  a  letter  of 
27  September,  1838,  which  can  hardly  be  described  as  less  than 
insulting,  presented  an  ultimatum  to  the  Dictator  Rosas,  threaten- 
ing a  speedy  French  conquest  of  the  Republic*  The  Argentines 
proposed  arbitration ;  it  was  refused,*  and  France  captured  an 
Argentine  island.^  Clearly,  if  this  was  not  war,  it  was  very  like  it 

reru-Bolivia  blockaded  Valparabo  from  18  August,  1838,  by 
decree  of  17  February.*  Chili  retorted  with  a  blockade,  decreed 
3  April,  to  commence  from  the  z8th,  of  Callao,  Chorillos,  and 
Ancon. 

In  1839  Captain  Smith,  H.M.S.  "Volage,"  gave  notice,  in 
consequence  of  apprehended  danger  to  British  subjects,  of  his 
intention  to  blockade  Canton.'  En-ress  was  promised  to  vessels 
actually  in  the  port,  or  arriving  within  six  days  (which  latter  were 

1  State  Papers,  V«L  XXVI,  pp.  7S7, 7St> 
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presumably  to  be  permitted  to  enter).  Five  days  later,  notice 
was  given  that  the  blockade  would  not  be  established.  Its  in- 
artistic form  raises  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  entrusting 
subordinate  naval  inkers  with  power  to  ^tablish  blockades. 

Admiral  Bremer*  however,  blockaded  Canton  on  22  June, 
1840,  as  from  the  28th,^  and  ihts  was  shortly  notified  in  London 
on  17  November. 

Csirthagena  (Colombia)  was  blockaded  in  1841.  Two  procla- 
mations were  issued*  varying  slightly,  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Manzanares  and  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  latter 
(dated  14  July)  established  certain  delays  (ranging  from  twenty 
to  eighty  days)  ''to  enter  the  port  without  molestation  with  what- 
ever merchandise  they  bring ;  and  further,  foreign  vessels  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  port,  after  the  expiration  of  the  above  term, 
after  being  registered  by  the  chiefs  of  the  blockading  squadron, 
not  finding  on  board  provisions  or  elements  of  war  which  would 
tend  to  retard  the  surrender  of  tlie  city  ;  but,  if  the  reverse,  such 
vessels  will  be  compelled  to  retire  from  the  port;  but  should  they 
persist  in  forcing  an  entrance,  they  will  be  sunk  by  the  blockading 
squadron."* 

Spain  aaain  found  it  necessary  to  blockade  the  coast  "from 
Castro  Urdiales  to  Fuenterrabia  exclusive  of  those  two  ports  and 
those  of  Guetaria,  S.  Sebastian,  and  Tasages"  of  Cantabria  on 
17  October,  1841.  On  this  occasion  a  proclamation  was  issued 
enjoining  individual  notification.* 

"4.  Every  ncutra!  vessel  which  may  be  met  with  within  the  assigned 
limits  carryiiig  ammunition  or  materials  of  war  is  hfireby  declared  a  lawiiil 
prize. 

"  5.  Should  such  neutral  vessel  be  met  with  beyond  the  limits,  the 
dedaratton  of  blockade  of  the  said  coast  wfll  be  noted  down  in  tbe 
muster-roll,  log-book,  or  register  of  the  cafgo,  and  on  the  said  vessel  being 

found  afterwards,  and  with  such  note,  within  the  limits,  she  will  be  a  law- 
ful  prize,  although  her  cnrgo  may  contain  no  materials  of  war. 

"  6-  The  coast . . .  having  been  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  it  is 
a  consequence  thereof  that  fishing  within  its  limits  should  be  prohibited, 
the  fishing-boats  and  nets  seized,  and  the  fishermen  detained.  .  .  , 

"g.  All  vessels  will  be  captured  which  may  be  found  under  the  drcmn- 
stances  pointed  out  in  the  Privateers'  Regulations  of  1801,  and  within  the 

limits  generally  assigned  by  all  nations  according  to  the  principles  of 
maritime  law,  viz.  a  distance  of  three  miles;  this  distance  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  commencing  from  the  line  drawn  from  point  to  point  of  the  creeks, 
gulfs,  and  bays  of  the  said  coast, ...  it  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  situatkm  of  the  blockaded  coast  Is  such  that  only  the  vessds 

>  State  Papers,  Vol  XXXIV,  p,  lafo. 
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going  into  its  harbours  must  navigate  dose  to  it,  and  that  the  act  of  any 
other  vessel  doing  so,  which  is  bound  for  another  destination,  must  be 
OQOsidered  as  suspicious,  unless  caused  by  extraordinary  drcumstances." 

This  proclamation  diould  be  read  in  connexion  with  that  of 
1814,  on  which  it  throm  S4Mne  light.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  the  protests  against  the  exercise  of  municipal  authority 
on  the  high  seas  in  the  earlier  case  had  led  Spain,  in  the  later  one^ 
to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  to  limit  the  opeiations  of  a 
regular  blockade  to  territorial  waters. 

The  w^im]  explanatory  decree  was  issued  on  19  October,  allowing 
exit  and  reiterating  the  necessity  of  individual  warning  in  very 
categorical  language.^ 

Barcelona  was  blockaded  on  26  November,  1842,'  the  adjacent 
coast  from  the  river  Besosto  the  Llobregat  (inclusive)  beinjr  com- 
prehended in  the  limits  of  the  measure.  Similar  regulations 
were  issued.  Alicante  and  Carthagena  were  blockaded  on 
5  February,  1844.' 

In  1842  Texas  again  affected  to  blockade  (26  March) — 

"all  the  ports  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  on  the  eastern  coast,  from 
Tabasco  in  the  State  of  Tabasco  to  Matamoras  in  the  State  of  lamaulipas, 
Including  those  ports  and  comprising  the  movth  of  the  Rio  Grsade  dd 
Norte,  and  the  Brssos  Santiago,  and  all  the  InktSh  estnsriet^snd  psssos  on 
the  said  eastern  cosst  of  Mexica"* 


Delays  of  five  to  forty  five  days  were  given  before  the  blockade 
should  take  effect,  but  individual  notice  was  not  promised.  The 
blockade  was  declared  null  by  the  British  Government,  information 
hmg  received  from  the  Minister  tn  Mexico  stating  that  by  10  and 
16  June,  1843,  no  vessels  had  appeared  before  Tampico  and  Veia 
Crus  respectively ;  and,  indeed,  that  no  Texan  venels  had  been 
sighted  off  the  coast  down  to  the  middle  of  July.'  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  a  blockade  announced  to  commence  on  a  given 
date  may  validly  be  postponed,  at  any  rale  by  the  British  theory, 
but  that  it  must  not  be  postponed  too  lon^. 

In  I  $4 2  (17  June)  the  British  Admual  in  North  America 
blockaded  S.  Juan  de  Nkarao^ua  by  a  proclamation,  almost 
unique  in  British  practice,  as  esublishmg  a  system  of  individual 
notification.^ 

"  I  hereby  declare  the  port  of  S.  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  situated  at  the 

mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  to  be  blockaded,  and  that  all 
tfimtnerciar  intercourse  with  the  said  port  shall  be  prevented  and  cease  .... 
"  I  hereby  give  public  notice  of  the  same  to  all  whom  it  may  concern ; 

»  Strite  Paper?,  Vol.  XXX,  p.  1377.  «  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXT,  p.  T060. 
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mad  that  all  ships  and  vessels^  under  wluttever  flag  they  may  be,  will  be 
turned  away  and  prevented  from  entering  the  said  port  .  .  .  and  if,  after 
any  ship  or  vessel  has  been  warned  not  to  enter  the  said  port  then  and  in 
that  case,  any  such  ship  or  vessel  that  may  attempt  to  brenk  the  blockade 
will  be  seized  and  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  rules  established  fur  the 
bmdi  of  a  ^  faOo  blockade." 

The  blockade  was  intimated  on  8  December,  1843,  by  the 
Admiral  to  have  been  raised  ;  ^  but  it  was  again  in  existence 
between  30  March,  1844,  and  2  October,  1844. 

On  24  November,  1842,  the  British  Minister  in  Mexico  was 
informed*  that  the  Mexican  Government  intended  to  blockade 
Sisai  and  Campeche  and  such  parts  of  the  coast  of  Yucatan  as 
were  in  revolt  (except  Laguna  de  Terminos).  What  the  precise 
effect  of  an  ambulatory  expression  of  a  future  intention  is  may  be 
questioned.  It  creates  a  situation  much  on  a  par  with  that  which 
occurs  when  a  blockade  notified  to  commence  on  a  fixed  day  does 
not  then  actually  take  effect 

Internal  disoraers  in  Peru  led  to  a  blockade  of  Arica  (17  June, 
1843),  and  a  further  Uockade  of  Iquique,  the  latter  by  one  vessel 
(4  July,  confirmed  by  the  supreme  Government  18  July).'  The 
latter  blockade  was  raised  by  formal  notice,  and  the  blockade  of 
Arica  reimposed  (both  having  been  interrupted)  on  12  September. 
That  of  Iquique  was  reimposed  i  December.  But  diere  seem 
to  have  been  further  di  facto  suspensions,  followed  by  complaints 
by  neutrals;  and  on  29  February,  1844,  both  blockades  were 
reimposed.  All  the  proclamations  are  in  the  most  succinct 
terms. 

Mogador,  in  Morocco,  was  blockaded  by  France  in  1844.^ 
The  French  Commander  notified  it  to  the  captain  of  H.M.S. 
"Warspite,"  and  the  fact  was  published  in  London  in  due  course. 

In  1845  occurred  the  British-French  blockades  of  Argentina, 
in  which  were  included  the  coasts  of  Uruguay  occupied  by 
Argentine  troops.  A  blockade  of  Buceo  was  instituted  on 
1  August,  up  to  the  I2lh  being  allowed  for  exit,  by  the  Admirals 
Ingleheld  and  de  Lain^*  It  was  notified  on  31  October  in 
London;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  intimated,  with  less  precision, 
that  all  the  other  ports  of  Uruguay  occupied  by  the  Argentine 


belligerent  cannot  throw  on  neutrals  the  onus  of  finding  out  the 
political  situation  in  foreign  countries. 

A  somewhat  rhetorical  dispatch*  to  the  Argentine  Government, 
i^ned  by  the  British  and  French  Ministers,  incidentally  informs 

>  State  Papers,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  1264.     '  i^id^  p.  1363. 
«        Vol  XXXIII,  p.  809    M^.         «  JKd^  Vol  JOCXIV,  ^  1365. 


its  can  scarcely  be  defended.  A 
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US  diat  the  allies  had  gone  so  far  as  to  seize  the  Ai^grentine  fleet. 
It  wound  up  by  intimating  a  blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  the  delivery  of  a  declaration  to  that  effect, 

invade  on  23  September).^  Fifteen  days  were  allowed  for  exit 
extendible). 

On  19  August,  1846,  the  United  States  naval  commander 
declared — 

"all  the  ports,  harbours,  bays,  outlets  [jkp],  and  inlets  on  the  west  coast 

of  Mexico,  south  of  S.  Di^o,  to  be  in  a  state  of  vigorous  blockade,  which 
will  be  made  absolute  except  against  armed  vessels  of  neutral  nations. 
All  neutral  merchant  vessels,"  it  proceeded,^,  .  .  will  be  allowed  twenty 
days  to  leave."* 

In  1846,  therefore,  the  United  States  still  adhered  to  the 
principle  of  admitting  warships 

The  naval  commanders  on  the  east  coast  had,  on  20  May,  in- 
timated by  letters  to  the  commander  of  H.M.S.  "  Rose,"'  and  to 

the  British  Consul  at  Tampico,  blockades  respectively  of  Vera 
Cruz  aud  of  l\impico.  Vessels  then  in  port  were  i^iven  until 
5  June  lor  exit,  and  the  blockade  was  (like  the  Frencli  unc)*  not 
enforced  as  against  non-commercial  mail  packets  and  hshing 
vessels. 

On  15  April,  1846,  the  Captain-General  of  Galicia  announced 
a  blockade  of  the  Galician  coast,  limited,  in  the  way  which  we 
have  given  reaboas  lor  considering  illegitimate,  to  dangerous 
cargoes.    But — 

"Article  11.  The  blockade  of  the  coast  in  general  is  to  be  understood 
as  more  strictly  circumscribed  to  the  port  of  Vigo  and  its  river,  and  the 
entry  of  any  vessels  whatsoever  into  these  places  is  severely  prohibited. . . . 

**  Article  III.  The  English  steamers  shall  tonch  only  at  dils  port  of 
Cbnuina  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  established  by  their  Govern- 
ment .  .  .  Merchant  and  coasting  vessels  will  be  allowed  to  put  into  any 
other  ports  of  the  coast,  taking  previous  information,  if  possible,  that  th^ 
are  not  occupied  by  insurgents."  • 

Of  course^  no  such  duty  of  inquiry  can  be  thrown  on  neutrals. 
They  are  entitled  to  definite  information  from  the  belligerent 
what  ports  are  blockaded  or  in  hostile  hands.  And  the  partial 
interdiction  of  access  to  Corunna,  from  which  port  the  proclama- 
tion was  actually  dated,  is  another  instance  of  the  confusion  in  the 
Spanish  mind  of  the  right  of  blockade  with  the  right  of  municipal 
regulation  of  navigation. 

Portugal  blockaded  the  Douro  in  the  same  year  (20  October), 

^  State  Papers,  Vol.  XXXIV,  p.  127a.  ■  Ibid.^  p.  1139. 

,    '  Cf.  the  Mogador  blockade,  supreL^  p.  tCl.    *  St^im^  p.  147. 
•  State  Papers^  VoL  'XXXV,p.  86a 
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notification  being  made  in  London  on  i6  November.^  The 
blockade  was  raised  on  i  July,  1847.' 

"Positive  instnictions  had  been  given  ...  to  allow  British  ships  of  war 
to  eiiler  the  port  unmoiebted,  and  not  to  prevent  the  dehvcry  and  receipt 

Um  of  the  maib  conveying  the  oonespondenoe,  or  the  landing  of 
paasengers,  or  even  the  d^Nutiire  of  Brituh  subjects  who  may  vriSk  to 
embark  on  the  packets." 

In  1848,  Denmark  blockaded  the  North  German  ports  by 
Royal  proclamation.' 

"  COPBNHAGUE,  it  29  AvHi,  1848. 

*'Nous,  Fr61M  VII,  par  le  grace  de  Dieu  Roi  de  Danemark  etc. 

savoir  faisons : — Par  suite  des  hostilitds  survenues  entre  nous  et  entre 
leurs  Majcstes  les  rois  de  Prusse  et  de  Hanovre,  leurs  Alt  RR.  les  G  Dues 
d'Oldenbourg  et  de  Mecklenbourg,  et  les  villes  libres  ans^atiques  de 
Lubeck,  Hambourg  et  Br^me,  nous  nous  sommes  vu  dans  la  ntossit^  de 
declarer  en  ^t  &  bloctis  les  ports*  le  littoral  et  les  embouchures  des 
fleoves  de  ces  ^tats  ainsi  que  ceux  des  ports  de  nos  propres  ^tats  qui  sent 
OCCUp^s  par  les  troupes  de  ces  souverains  et  de  ces  villes  libres.  Nous 
avons  ordoiinc  a  nos  vaisseaux  de  p;-uerre  de  mettre  a  execution  le  dite 
m^ure  et  de  ne  permettre  ni  a  nos  propres  navires  ni  a  ceux  des 

eiances  aUite  amies  et  neutres  d'entrer  dans  les  ports  et  les  endroits 
par  nos  vaisseaux  de  guerre; 

**(Sd.)  FRiDiRicR." 

On  7  March,  1849,  the  Danish  Minister  of  State  notified  to  the 
dii^omatic  body  a  Uockade  as  from  the  27th,  of  all  the  ports  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  (except  Als  and  Aeroe  Islands  and  places 
actually  under  the  royal  government).  The  indeliniteness  of 
the  previous  proclamation  made  some  such  specification  necessary, 
as  it  is  hardly  enough  toay.  "we  wiU  bkx^e  all  Uockadeable 

ports. 

Indeed,  the  royal  proclamation  never  seems  to  have  j^ieen 
closely  carried  out  It  purported  to  affect  all  the  enemy's  ports; 
yet  on  3  April,  1849,  we  find  the  Danish  Foreign  Minister  in- 
timating- a  blockade  of  the  German  ports  of  Cammin,  Swine- 
munde,  Wolgast,  Greifswalde,  Stralsund  and  Rostock  (to  com- 
mence on  the  5th),  Pillau  and  Danzig  (to  commence  on  the 
1 2th),  and  the  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Jahde  (to  commence  the  same 
day).* 

The  blockade  of  the  above  towns  was  raised  on  or  before 
5  August ;  that  of  the  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Jahde  on  the  i  ith ;  that 
of  the  west  coast  of  Holstein  and  the  coast  of  Schlesvvig  on  the 
iitL*  That  of  East  Holstein  was  raised  later  in  the  month/ 

Turkey  blockaded  Samos  in  1849,  notifying  in  Constantinople, 

»  State  Papers,  Vol.  XXXV,  Ob  86a.        «  Ibid.,  p  n  5T 

•  Ibid^  Vol  XL,  p.  I29«.  «  Ibtd,,  VoL  XXXV  U,  p.  2&2. 
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on  14  October,  that  the  blockade  would  begin  to  operate  in  foacteea 

days.^ 

Venezuela  chose  the  coast  of  Coro  for  its  1 849  blockade.  A 
careful  proclamation,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  summaiy 
notices  issued  by  Austria,  Denmark,  and  Turkey,  was  issued.' 

^i)  The  coast  of  Coro,  from  the  river  Yaracny  to  the  river 
Onbono,  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade :  this  to  be  enforced  by  four 
armed  vessels,  subsequently  augmented  in  number. 

(2)  Friendly  and  neutral  ships  to  have  free  access  to  the  port  of 
Vela  de  Coro. 

(3)  Delays  of  from  eight  to  sixty  days,  according  to  destination  ; 
during  whioi  time  the  blockading  squadron  simply  warns  ships  and 
maiics  their  papers.  *'  Only  in  die  event  of  attemptii^  after  tlik 
notification  to  enter  ...  shall  the  vessel  be  liable  to  detention 
and  condemnation." ' 

On  22  March,  1849,  the  Neapolitan  Government  intimated  in 
Naples  its  intention  to  blockade  the  port  and  gulf  of  Palermo 
from  I  April.  Simultaneously  it  set  a  watch  on  the  Sicilian  coasts, 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  arms  and  ammimition.*  The 
blockade  was  raised  in  June^  and  was  notified  by  letter  from 
Neapolitan  to  the  French  commander  at  Palermo.' 

The  Austrian  Foreign  Minister  intimated  at  Vienna  on 
31  March,  1849,  a  blockade  of  Venice,  to  commence  on  4  April; 
and  on  7  June,  it  intimated  that  Ancona  had  been  blockaded. 
No  periods  of  delay  were  expressly  hxed  in  any  of  tliese 
blockades  of  1849.*  Ancona  was  in  the  Papal  States,  with  which 
Austria  was  really,  if  not  ostensibly,  at  war.  The  noiiiication  to 
Great  Britain  here  ran : — 

**  VkENlTA,  7  June,  18491 

"The  undersigned,  etc.,  has  tfie  honour  to  inform  Mr.  Magenis,  etc, 
that  the  port  of  Ancona  has  been  placed  under  eflective  blockade  by  the 
vessels  of  war  of  H.I.  and  R.A.  Majesty,  and  that,  considering  the  hostile 
operations  directed  against  this  town  from  the  land,  this  blockade  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  regular  siege.  As  this  blockade  has  only  for  its  object 
to  contribute  towards  the  re-establishment  of  the  legitimate  author!^ 
within  the  territories  of  the  Chnrdi,  it  follows  that  it  will  be  raised  as  soon 
as  that  object  flfaall  have  been  attained" 

The  blockade  of  Venice  was  raised  on  27  August,  1849.' 

On  19  March,  1849,  it  was  notified  in  London  that  Sir 
C.  Hotham,  commodore  on  the  West  Atrican  station,  had  an- 
nounced that  war  had  been  declared  against  the  Gallinas  and  an 
effective  blockade  established  from  Solyman  Point  to  Cazee.* 

«  State  Papers,  Vol.  XXXVII,  p.  287.  *  Ibid,,  p.  284. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  284.   Presumably  after  the  lapse  of  time  no  lutfice  wnud  be  necessary 
«  Ibid,  p.  281.  *  Ibid.,  p.  283.  •  Md^  280-3. 

'  Md^  p.  a86»  *  Ibid^  p.  553. 
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III  1850b  Deninark  closed  the  oavigadon  of  tlie  Eider,^  reopeiiP 
iag  It  on  30  Jamiaty;  1851, 

"Mil  de  Reedtz  to  Sir  Henry  Wynn,3  Oct.,  1850. 

•*  M.  Lc  Chevalier, — With  reference  to  the  official  note  which  I  had  the 
haaoar  to  address  to  yoa  on  the  2iat  inst,  I  have  to  Inform  you  that  owing 
to  information  which  I  have  received,  the  oommander-in-chief  of  the 
Danish  forces  has  been  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  authority  given  to 
him  to  prohibit  the  navigation  of  the  Eider,  in  order  to  afford,  as  far 
as  possible,  every  facility  to  the  navigation  of  friendly  and  neutral 
Pofwers,  the  Government  of  the  King,  my  august  master,  has  in  the 
meantime  hastened  to  allow  neutral  merchant  ships,  coming  from  the 
Baltiq  to  leave  that  fiver  mitil  the  totfa  October  Indosive.  .  .  . 

"(Sd.)  Reedt2.-« 

A  French  blockade  of  the  West  African  Coast  from  the  River 
Grand  Bassam  to  the  River  Assin^e  was  instituted  on  24  November, 
1849.  It  was  relaxed  by  the  French  commodore,  and  the  re- 
laxation notified  to  the  British  naval  officer." 

Turkey  again  blockaded  Samos  in  1851.  Notification  of  the 
intentioa  to  instttute  the  blockade  in  twenty  davs  was  given  in 
Constantinople  on  18  January,  and  on  23  April  the  bloclrade  was 
faiaed^  In  the  same  year  the  British  naval  forces  blockaded  the 
coast  of  Salvador ;  for  how  long  is  uncertain." 

A  blockade  of  Montenegro  was  established  in  1852  by  Turkey. 
In  announcing  its  removal,  the  Ottoman  Porte  sent  a  memo- 
randum  to  the  Foreign  Mismons  as  follows,  on  10  April,  1853 : — 

*'Votre  Excellence  sait  que  pour  r^primer  la  r^volte  des  habitans  de 
Monten^lpro,  qui  fait  partie  de  I'empire  Ottoman,  r^Ite  qui  a  6clat6 

demi^rement,  le  blocus  avait  M  ^tabli  sur  les  c6tes  d'AntivarL  Omime 

.  .  .  la  tranquil]it6  i  6t6  r^tablie  \  Montendr^^ro  Sa  Haiite??e  a  ordonnd 
la  lev^e  du  blocus,  ce  qui  a  ^t^  porte  <L  la  connaissance  des  autorit^  de  la 
a  Porte  14-bas 

In  the  same  year  (1853}  the  Argentine  Confederation  instituted 
from  April  to  June  a  blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres.  This  measure 
was  communicated  by  the  Argentine  commodore  to  the  British 
Admiral  on  the  station  Buenos  Ayres  being  stated  to  be  in  the 
power  of  the  insurc;'ents. 

France  communicated  through  the  embassy  in  London  notice 
of  a  blockade  from  20  September,  1852,  of  the  coast  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Grande  Lahou  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Assin^e 
(West  Coast  of  Africa).^ 

In  1852  also  occurred  a  blockade  of  "all  ports  and  places 

»  State  Papers,  Vol  XXXVIII,  p.  coS.        «  Ibid.,  Vol.  XL,  p.  857. 
»  JbiiL,  Vol  XXXVIII,  p.  598.  *  Ibid..  Vol  XL,  pp.  857-«. 

«  Ibid^  |k  8|S.  •  Ibid.,  VoL  XUf,  p.  337. 
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in  the  Bight  of  Benin  (exc^  Bada^ry)  from  long;  i*  to 
4*  30  E.  of  Greenwich,"  which  was  cstabhshed  on  i  January* 
raised  on  11  February  (Whydah,  15  June).  These  measures 
were  taken  by  naval  officers  (on  the  instructions  of  the  Govern- 
ment), and  duly  notified  on  12  January  and  17  April  by  the 
Foreign  Office.^  The  causes  which  led  to  the  blockade  are 
detailed  in  a  letter  from  Commander  Bruce  (6  December,  185 1). 
The  gallant  Commander  did  not  know  the  exact  limits  of  the 
coast  Rubject  to  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  of  Dahomey  and 
Lagos,  whom  he  proposed  to  coerce  ;  but,  hearing  that  the  slave 
trade  existed  between  the  limits  above  mentioned,  he  blockaded 
the  whole.*  Vessels  of  war  were  not  interfered  with ;  a  special 
notification  was  to  be  given  10  all  ships,  and  the  remarkable  in- 
structions were  given  to  the  fleet  that  vessels  were  not  to  be 
searched  which  Monged  to  a  nation  that  had  not  conceded  that 
right  to  Great  Britain.*  What,  under  such  circumstances,  was 
the  use  of  declaring  a  blockade  it  ts  hard  to  see. 

A  blockade  of  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Black  Sea  was 
instituted  by  Admiral  Lyons  on  i  February,  1855.  ^ 
was  not  communicated  to  the  Government  until  1 1  Februarjr,  and 
was  not  notified  in  the  "Gasette"  until  3  March.    It  extended 
to^ 

"the  mouth  of  the  River  Dniester,  the  ports  of  Akerman,  Ovidiopol, 
Odessa,  all  the  port?  situated  between  Ochakov  Point  and  Kinburn  Point, 
including  the  ports  of  Nicolaev  and  Kherson,  the  rivers  Boug  and 
Dnieper :  also  the  ports  between  Kinbura  Point  and  Cape  Tarkan,  includ- 
ing the  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Perekop,  the  port  of  Semtopol,  the  ports 
comprised  between  Cape  Aia  and  the^  Straits  of  Kertch,  indading 
of  Yalta,  Aioushta,  Soudak,  Kaffa  or  ~ 


This  somewhat  confusing  list  was  complicated  by  a  statement 
that— 

"the  port  of  Kertch,  the  Straits  of  Kertch,  the  entrance  to  and  all  the 

ports  in  the  Sea  of  Azov,  including  especially  [stc]  the  ports  of  Berdianok, 
Taganrog  and  Arabat :  the  River  Don,  and  ad  so  the  ports  of  Anape  and 
Sonjak  were  strictly  blockaded  by  a  competent  force  of  the  allied  fleets 
of  France  and  England." 

It  further  was  declared — 

"  that  the  ports  of  Eupatoria,  Straltska,  Kamiesh,  Kazatch  and  Balak- 
lava  were,  and  are,  and  wUl  remain.  Open  and  fiee  from  all  blockade  until 

further  notice."* 

A  blockade  of  the  Danube  instituted  on  i  June,  1854,  was 
raised  on  18  February,  1855.* 

*  State  Papers,  XLI,  pp.  662-4.  '  Ihd.,  p.  229. 
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On  27  April,  1855,  the  ^'Gaiette"  notified  a  Baltic  blockade  as 
follows: — 

"FORSIGN  OVFXCB,  2f  ApfU^  l8SS- 
**  It  is  hereby  notified  that  H.M/s  Gowmnent  haa  received  information 

from  Captain  Watson,  R.N.,  commanding  a  squadron  of  H.M.'s  ships  in 
the  Baltic,  dated  '  H.M.S.  Imperieuse, "  off  Libau,  19  April,  1855/  to  the 
effect  that  on  and  from  the  17th  Apni,  1855,  and  in  the  name  of  H.M.  and 
of  Her  Ally,  H,M.  Napoleon  III,  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Russian 
port  of  Libau,  on  the  coast  of  Courland,  was  placed  in  a  state  of  strict 
blockade  by  a  competent  force  of  H.M.'s  ships  and  vessel"^ ;  and  that  on 
and  from  the  19th  April,  1855,  all  Russian  ports,  roads,  havens,  and  creeks, 
from  lat  55'  54'  N.,  long.  21"  5'  E.  to  the  Filsand  Lighthouse  in  lat. 
$8*  25'  N.,  long.  21*  50'  K  (including  especially  the  ports  of  Sackenbaun, 
Windau»  and  &e  entrance  to  the  Gim  of  Riga)  were  also  placed  in  a  state 
of  strict  blockade  by  a  competent  force.  .  .  ."^ 

The  Baltic  and  Finnish  blockade  was  extended  12  July,  1855, 
by  a  joint  proclamation  notified  in  London  27  July.    It  ran  : — 

"It  is  hereby  notified,  in  the  name  of  H.B.M.  Queen  Victoria,  and  H.I.M. 
Napoleon  III,  Emperor  of  the  French,  that  on  the  I2th  July  inst.,  all 
Russian  ports,  roads,  havens  and  creeks  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  from  Tornca 
in  lat  65  46  N.  long.  24°  7  E.  to  Nystad  in  lat  60'  46'  N.  long.  21  2d  E., 
mdading  especially  the  ports  of  Uleaborg,  Brahestad,  Gamla  Carleby, 
Nya  Carleby,  Wasa,  Christinestad,  BI5meborg  and  Raumo,  were  placed 
in  a  state  of  strict  blockade  by  a  competent  force  of  the  allied  fleets. 
And  it  is  hereby  further  notified,  with  reference  to  the  blockade  of  the 
coast  of  Finland  between  Nystad  and  Hango  Head,  and  of  the  islands 
and  islets  fronting  the  s^d  eoast,  established  on  the  15th  ult,  that  on 
tlw  14th  July  inst,  all  other  Russian  islands  facing  the  coast  of  Finland, 
and  all  Russian  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  including  especially  the 
Aland  Islands,  were  placed  in  a  state  of  strict  blockade  by  a  competent 
force,  etc. 

A  similar  blockade  had  been  in  existence  from  28  May,  1852, 
to  21  October,  1854.' 

In  May,  1855,  the  Gulf  of  Finland  was  blockaded  by  Admiral 
Dttndas*  and  notification  made  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  hereby  notified  that  on  the  28th  April  last,  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  from  Hango  Head,  in  lat  59  46'  N.,  long,  22*  58'  E.  to  the 

Dagerort  Lighthouse,  in  lat  58*  55'  N.,  long.  22*  12'  E. — and  that  all 
Russian  ports,  roads,  havens  and  creeks  from  the  Dagerort  to  the  Filsand 
Lighthouse,  in  lat  58*  25'  N.,  long  21*  25'  E.,  were  placed  in  a  state  of  strict 
blockade  by  a  competent  force  of  H.M.  ships.  .  .  .  Given  on  board  H.M.S. 
'  Deke  of  Wellington,'  etc,  this  3  May,  1855.*      (Sd.)  R.  S.  DUNDAS." 

A  further  notification  was  made  (28  May,  1855)  that  on  the 
pieceding  day  all  the  ports,  creeks,  and  inlets  in  the  Gulf  of 
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bfockaded  by  a  competent  force,^ 

The  blockade  was  a^^ain  extended  ( 1 5  June)  to— 

"all  Russian  ports,  roads,  havens,  and  creeks  on  the  coast  of  Finland 
from  Nystad  in  lat  60*  46'  N.,  long.  21*  20'  E.  to  Hango  Head  in  lat. 
J9*  46'  N.,  long.  32*  55'  E.,  Including  espedally  the  port  of  Abo,  and  in- 
cluding likewise  all  toe  islands  and  islets  fronting  the  south  coast,  and  all 
channels  and  pa<^sa{Tes  leading  amongst  the  south  islands  towifds  the 
south  coast  [specifying  several  in  particular]."* 

The  previous  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  in  1854  had 
been  established  by  Sir  C.  Najner  in  a  document  which  shows  a 
tendency  towards  the  practice  adopted  by  France  in  1870  and 
1896  to  enclose  areas  of  sea  within  the  limits  of  blockade.  After 
enumerating  the  ports  in  the  Gulf  from  Helsingfors  to  Cape 
Lubovki,  it  proceeds : — 

"  From  Cape  Lubovki  the  line  of  blockade  crosses  to  Tolboukin  Li^it, 
immediately  off  Cronstadt,  then  across  soutfiwaRi  to  off  the  town  of 
Borki  in  lat  $9'  57  N.,  long.  29'  28'  £.** 

And  again 

"  From  Borki  to  Karevaida  Island,  thence  to  Dolgoi  Ness,  and  from 
Dolgoi  Ness  to  Koigenpia  Point,  wMdi  fnchides  Bkht  of  Koporia,  fioo 
thence  to  Kourgoulo  Point,  uhich  includes  Louga^qr,  then  die  Riser 
Narva  and  the  whole  coast  of  Estliooia,  etc"  * 

This  method,  as  will  have  been  seen,  was  not  repeated  in 
1855.  Nor  was  it  ^)plted  in  1854  to  die  case  of  the  other  Baltic 
ports.^  The  manner  in  which  the  Baldc  blockade  was  carried 
out  in  1854,  appears  from  a  letter  of  Captain  A.  Cooper  Key.* 
Two  ships  (sometunes  one)  watched  the  three  mile  deep-water 
channel  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  two  otfaeis 
patrolled  the  coast  between  Windan  and  Memel.  154  vesids 
"on  the  slierhtest  reasonable  doubt"  of  want  of  knowledge  were 
warned  off  between  20  April  and  14  June.  The  officer  adds  that 
only  four  vessels  were  detained  for  attempting  to  enter  the  block- 
aded ports,  two  of  which  had  cargoes  of  coal. 

The  Wiiite  Sea  ports  proclamation  ran  (1855) 

"  It  is  hereby  notified  that  00  and  after  the  nth  June.  1855,  all  the 

Russian  ports,  roads,  havens,  and  creeks  in  the  White  Sea  from  Port 
Orlofka  in  lat  67*  n'  30'  N.,  long.  41"  22'  12'  E.,  to  Cape  Kanoushin  in 
lat  67*  11' 33'  N.,  long.  43' 48' 42'  E.,  including  especially  the  ports  of 
Archangel  and  Onega,  are  placed  in  a  state  of  strict  blockade,  etc 


Dated ...  11  Jnne^  1855. 


(Sd.)      Thomas  Baxlue.' 

*  md^  VoL  XLV,  p.  $87. 
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This  blockade  was  raised  on  9  October,  by  Captain  Baillie 
(notified  in  London  29  November,  1855).^  On  8  April,  1856,  it 
was  notified  that  orders  had  been  given  for  the  raising  of  all 
the  Russian  blockades.*  A  similar  blockade  to  the  last  took  place 
in  1854.* 

Dtirii^  the  Russian  war,  certain  States  forbade,  under  more 
or  less  definite  penalties,  hJockade-running  and  contraband 
dealing. 

Hamburgh  threatened  with  fine  and  imprisonment  those  who 
exported  from  that  city — 

*  whether  tmder  Hamburg  or  foreign  c6lotirs»  or  by  land  [to  a  belli* 

gerent],  ammunition,  guns,  gunpowoer,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  balls,  caps,  idl 
kinds  of  arms,  and  generally  speaking  all  objects  which  may  be  used  in 

warfare." 

The  Senate  also  declared  that  the  captains  of  ships  under 
Hamburg  colours  were  not  permitted  to  break  blockades — but  it 
specified  no  penalty.  Stringent  declarations  as  to  the  security  to 
be  given  that  articles  such  as  are  above  mentioned  will  r^ich 
dieir  due  neutral  destination,  were  exacted  by  a  proclamation  of 
32  May,  1854,* 

Lubeck**  prohibited  the  export  of  contraband  "for  the  belli- 
gerent Powers  or  their  subjects,"  under  penalty  of  confi55cation  and 
nirther  animadversioo.    Contraband  is  clumsily  denned  as — 

"arms,  ordnance,  firearms,  and  munitions  of  war  of  every  description, 

but  particularly  gunpowder,  musket  and  cannon  balls,  rockets,  percussion- 
caps,  and  all  other  articles  serving  for  war  purposes,  as  also  saltpetre, 
sulphur,  and  lead." 

The  Senate  of  the  same  city  ordered  that  no  master  of  a  Lubeck 
vessel  should  break  a  blockade,  or,  after  having  iieiog  informed 
thereof,  endeavour  clandestinely  to  evade  iL^ 

Bremen  prohibited  the  export  of  contraband^ 

"and  particularly  of  munitions  of  war,  gunpowder,  musket  and  cannon 

balls,  percussion-caps,  sulphur  and  saltpetre,  ordnance,  and  arms  of  every 
description,  and  generally  of  all  articles  immediately  serving  for  purposes 
of  war" — 

to  the  territory  of  any  of  the  belligerent  Powers  (it  does  not  men- 
tion their  fleet  or  army)  by  land  or  water,  and  whether  under 
Bremen  or  foreign  flag.  Confiscation,  fine,  and  imprisonment  were 
threatened.  But  Bremen  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  prohibit 
bk>ckade-runniQg.* 
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The  Emperor  of  Haytt  (i8  November,  1854)^  forbade  ships 
under  the  Haytian  flag  to  carry  contraband  or  to  run  blockades, 
but  the  prooBuoiation  contained  no  definite  penalties  for  its 
infringement. 

George  V  of  Hanover  proclaimed  a  law  under  which  contra- 
band trading  was  penalised  by  confiscation,  500  dols.  fine,  or  six 
months'  imprisonment  The  same  penalty  was  imposed  on  the 
carriage  of  troops,  despatches,  or  couriers  for  the  belligerents. 
The  mention  of  *' couriers"  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  Mason 
and  Sh'dell  case.  It  applied  to  Hanoverian  ships,  and  to  export 
under  any  flag  from  Hanoverian  territory.  Such  export  might  be 
stopped  manu  militari} 

The  Chinese  operations  of  1857-8  produced  a  blockade  by  the 
allied  forces  of  Canton  (raised  10  February,  1858).  It  was 
notified  thus  in  England  in  the   Gazette,"  13  October,  i857.* 

"Foreign  Office,  13  October,  1857. 

"  It  is  hereby  notified  that  the  Rt  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  H.M.'s 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  affairs,  has  received  from  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  a  despatch  from  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Michael 
Seymour,  K.CB.,  concerning  RATs.  naval  forces  In  Qiina,  dated  from  on 
board  H.M.S.  the  '  Calcutta '  Aug.  8,  1857,  stating  that  he  had  on  that  day 
established  a  blockade  of  the  port  and  river  of  Canton  by  a  competent 
force  under  his  command.  And  it  \^  hereby  further  notified  that  all  the 
measures  authorized  by  the  laws  of  nations  and  treaties  will  be  adopted  and 
executed  with  respect  to  all  veaads  which  may  attempt  to  violate  the  aaid 
blockade^''* 

In  1856  what  constituted  a  legal  blockade  was  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  si?Tned  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  England, 
Austria,  France.  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  the 
fourth  article  of  which  was  as  follows  : — 

"Les  blocu'^  pour  6tre  obligatoires  doivent  etre  effectifs,  c'est  A  dire, 
maintenus  par  une  force  suffisante  pour  interdire  r^elemeat  i'acces  du 
littoral  de  I'ennemL"' 

France  and  Spain  in  conjunction  blocked  certain  ports  in 
Cochin-China  in  1858.  A  proclamation,  as  under,  was  signed, 
I  September,  by  the  French  Admiral,  and  notified  in  the  "  Mom- 
teur,  and  to  the  diplomatic  body  in  Paris,  on  7  December. 

'*I  the  undersigned,  commanding  in  chief  the  French  and  Spanish 
foroea  charged  wiSi  obtaining  from  the  Emperor  of  Cochin-Chtna  Che 
redress  for  grievances  which  is  due  to  the  Govern  menta  of  France  and 
Spam,  and  in  virtue  of  the  powera  which  belong  to  me  as  commander 
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in  chief,  declare :  Commrndng  from  the  ist  of  September  1858,  the  bay 
and  river  of  Touranne  and  the  port  of  Chamcailao  are  held  in  a  state  of 
efiective  blockade  by  the  naval  and  military  forces  placed  under  my 
command.  Froceedhiffa  wUl  be  takoi  against  every  vnsel  wfaicb  abaU 
attempt  to  violate  the  blockada,  in  confornii^  with  interiuitioiial  law,  and 
with  the  treaties  in  force  with  nemral  Powers 

"(Signed)     C  RIGAULT  DB  GsNOUIIxy.'^ 

Peru  declared  a  "pacific"  blockade  in  October  1858.'  President 
Castilla,  reciting  the  offences  of  Ecuador  and  the  refuel  of  satisfac- 
tion by  the  latter  Power,  culminnting;  in  the  breaking  off  of  com- 
munication with  the  Peruvian  Minister,  and  remarking  on  the 
want  of  success  which  had  attended  Peru's  own  lenity  and  pacific 
policy,  declared  that  as  it  was  repugnant  to  the  fiatamal  sentiments 
of  the  Peruvian  Government  to  SfHict  the  Ecuadorians  with  the 
calamities  of  a  war,  it  was  proper  to  employ  coercive  measures 
which  would  do  no  immediate  injury  to  the  Ecuadorian  people. 
The  decree  was  as  follows : — 

"(l)  All  the  ports,  bays,  creeks,  and  landing-places  of  Ecuador  situated 
within  the  line  of  coast  comprised  between  i*  50'  N.  lat  and  3*  30'  S.  lat, 
and  the  islands  included  therein,  shall  be  blockaded  by  a  sufiident  force  of 
the  Peruvian  navy.'  From  the  time  that  the  blockade  is  made  effective, 
the  commanders  of  the  blockadtnc^  ships  will  adopt  all  the  measures 
authorized  by  international  law  against  all  who  may  attempt  to  violate  it. 

"(2)  The  blockade  of  the  said  ports,  bays,  creeks,  and  landing-places 
shall  remain  in  force,  before  employing  otiir^  hostile  measures,  for  such 
time  as,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Government  of  Pern,  may  be 
soffident  to  estimate  the  effect  of  this  coercive  measure  in  regard  to  the 
Ecuadorian  Government 

"  (3)  The  blockade  shall  be  notified  to  irieadly  Fowers  in  the  regular 
way  ...  26  Oct  1858." 

A  war  between  Spain  and  Morocco  led  to  a  blockade  in  1859 
of  the  ports  of  the  latter  by  the  former  Power.  It  was  instituted 
on  28  October,  1859,  and  raised  on  25  March,  i860.  Notification 
was  made  in  the  official  gazette,  and  coRununicated  to  the  diplo* 
made  body  at  Madrid.* 

In  the  same  year  {1859)  France  blockaded  Venice.  The  block- 
ade was  notitied  in  the  "  Moniteur  Ohiciel  "  of  2  June,  and  notifi* 
cation  was  sent  to  the  foreign  representatives  the  same  day. 

"H  est  notifi^  par  les  pr^sentes  que  son  excellence  le  Ministre  de  la 

Marine  a  ^t^  informi^  par  le  Contre-Amiral  Jurien  de  la  Gravier^,  com- 
mandant ks  forces  navales  frangaises  dans  I'Adriatique,  que  le  18  Mai, 
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1859,  et  k  partir  du  dit  jour,  il  a  6t6  6tMi  par  !es  forces  navales  placte 
sous  son  commandement  un  blocus  effectif  du  port  de  Venise  et  de  scs 
issues.  II  est  en  outre  notifi^  par  les  presents  que  toutes  les  mesures 
autofiste  par  le  droit  des  gens  «t  les  traits  respectift  existant  entie 
S.M.  rEntperein'  et  les  differentes  puissances  neutres  seront  adoptees  et 
ex^cut^  par  rapport  i  tous  lea  navifes  qui  teotaieot  de  violer  le  dit 

Ancona  having  been  blockaded  in  i860,'  Ga^ta  was  blockaded 
by  Sardinia  in  1861.  The  Sardinian  Minister  in  London  on  4  Feb- 
ruary wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell  notifying  that  it  had  been 
blockaded  from  20  January.  The  blockade  ended  on  1 3  February 
with  the  capitulation  of  the  fortress.  The  citadel  (but  not  tbe 
town)  of  Messina  was  blocknded  on  5  March.* 

Turkey  blockaded  the  Albanian  coast.  Dilever  Bey,  the  naval 
commander,  established  the  blockade  on  13  April,  1861,  and  it  was 
notihed  in  London  by  the  Ottoman  Ambassador  on  the  iSth.* 

In  1 86 1*  declarations  of  blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports  were 
declared  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  first  measure 
taken  was  to  declare  the  Southern  harbours  to  be  closed  to  com- 
merce ;  but  Great  Britain  energetically  protested  against  its  being 
assumed  that  such  an  act  carried  any  right  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  a  belligerent  blockade. 

"It  is  impossible, '  wrote  Lord  J.  Russell,'  "for  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  admit  that  the  President  or  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  at 
one  and  the  same  time  exerdae  the  belligerent  rights  of  blockade  and  the 
municipal  right  of  dosing  the  ports  of  the  Sooth.  ...  An  assumed  right 

to  clo'^e  any  port?;  in  the  hands  of  insurgents  would  imply  a  right  to  stop 
vessels  on  the  higli  seas  without  instituting  an  eilective  blockade.  This 
would  be  a  manifest  evasion  of  the  necessity  of  blockade  in  order  to  close 
an  enemy's  port  Neutral  vessels  would  be  exduded  where  no  fioice  exists 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port  suffident  to  cany  that  exdnsion  into 
effect.  Maritime  nations  would  not  submit  to  this  excess  under  pretence 
of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  .  .  .  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  con- 
sider a  decree  closing;  the  ports  of  the  South  actually  in  the  possession  of 
the  insurgent  or  Cunlcderate  States  as  null  and  void,  and  they  would  not 
submit  to  measures  taken  on  the  high  seas  in  pursuance  of  such  decree." 

Further,  when  an  Act  of  Congress  authorized  the  President  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  closing  ports  and  to  forfeit  ships  which 
should  approach  them,^  Lord  John  observed  that**  the  exercise  of 
such  powers  would  be  considered  as  a  violation  oi  the  unquestion- 
able rights  of  neutral  nations.  Mr.  Seward  gave  Lord  Lyons  to 
understand  (12  August,  1861)  that  the  question  was  dropped  for 
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the  moment,  but  "influential  persons  were  anxious  to  moot  it 
again."  The  French  Minister  in  Washin^^txm  took  up  the  same 
position  as  Lord  Lyons. ^  The  proclamation,  when  it  appeared, 
declared  all  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Confederacy  and 
the  citizens  of  "other  States  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States" 
unlawful,  and  goods  and  merchandise  coming  therefrom  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  or  proceeding  thereto  (without  restric- 
tion as  to  the  port  of  export),  forfeitable.^  The  British  Foreign 
Secretary  did  not  think  this  needed  international  notice,  presum- 
ably thinking  that  it  was  not  hk  ant  to  be  enforced  on  the  high 
seas.'  The  United  States  blockade  of  the  Southern  States  and 
ail  their  ports  was  then  proclaimed  by  the  President  and  com- 
municated to  the  diplomatic  body  at  Washington.  Two  proclama- 
tions were  issued,  one  on  19  April,  affecting  all  the  iar  southern 
maritime  States  (including  Alabam^  and  the  other  on  the  28th  as 
to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina^  These  were  regarded  by  Great 
Britain  as  proclamations  of  intention  only,  requiring  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  fact  . 

Lord  Lyons  "referred  Mr.  Seward  to  the  notifications  of  block- 
ades made  by  Great  Britain  during  the  late  war  with  Russia,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  care  and  precision  with  which  every  par- 
ticular was  stated  in  them."  He  asked  whether  it  was  intended  to 
issue  similar  notices  for  each  Southern  port  as  soon  as  the  actual 
blockade  of  it  should  commence.  Mr.  Seward,  however,  was 
sensible  of  the  advantages  of  adherence  to  ancient  precedent  and 
a  less  elaborate  exposition  of  intention.  It  was  determined,  he 
said,*  to  notify  vessels  individually  and  endorse  their  papers. 

Armed  vessels  were  allowed  to  enter  and  leave  the  blockaded 
ports,"  and  fifteen  days  were  allowed  by  the  Admiralty  for  neutral 
vessels  to  leave.^ 

The  actual  blockade  was  not  coincident  with  the  Presidential 
proclamation.  For  instance,  the  blockade  of  Charieston  was 
enforced  by  the  United  States  ship  of  war  "  Niagara  on  1 1  Ma^, 
1 86 1,  and  Mr.  Seward  admitted  that  that  bloc^ide  did  not  begin 
until  then.*  The  "Niagara"  left  on  15  May,  and  although  Mr. 
Sewaid  declared  that  she  was  relieved  in  a  day  or  two,  the  British 
Consul  at  Charleston  believed  that  it  was  a  fortnight  before  the 
*•  Minnesota"  arrived  for  that  purpose.*  So,  at  Savannah  the 
blockading  steamer  left  three  days  after  arrival,  and  for  a  fort- 
night after  had  not  been  seen  or  heard  of,  leaving  the  entrance 
entirely  unobstruaed.'* 

•  State  Papen,  VioL  LI,  |».  tss.  '  I6td.,  p.  234. 

»  Ihd,  p  *  ^^'dy  LV,  p.  658. 

•  I^id.,  p.  659  J  Lyons  to  Russell.  3  May,  1861.       "  /did.,  p.  664. 

»  /Wai,  pp.  666-8.  •  Mdt  9, 673  J  Seward  to  Lyons,  27  May,  1861. 

•  /M,  p.  68a  ^  ikd^  Pfk  674  *t  iifn  685. 
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On  July  25  the  Consul  at  Charleston  wrote  that  generally  onljr 
one  vessel  had  been  stntioned  off  that  port,  and  that  at  the 
moment  of  writing  there  had  been  none  there  durint^  over  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  blockade  was  only 
effective  against  large  vessels,  and  that  the  coasdng  trade  went  oa 
as  usual,^  fifty-one  vessels  having  arrived. 

Mr.  Bunch,  however  (the  Consul  in  question),  makes  some 
statements  which  cast  a  little  doubt  on  the  inferences  drawn  by 
him.  In  one  letter"  he  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  priva- 
teer entered  port  in  the  verv  face  of  the  blockading  ships.  But 
lurdy  this  is  evidence  that  uie  bkxkading  ships  were  there.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Consul  at  Wiknington,  while  noting  the  eon- 
tinued  presence  of  two  vessels,  does  not  think  (writing  in  August)' 
that  they  are  particularly  effective  in  interrupting  trade.  But 
Lord  Russdl  did  not  think  that  the  mere  fact  that  they  were 
firequendy  evaded  made  the  number  of  ships  inadequate,  so  long 
as  they  consdtuted  an  evident  danger.^  Commander  Ross  ex- 
amined the  Gulf  ports  on  behalf  of  the  British  Admiral,  and  did 
not  think  the  arrangements  adequate.* 

On  5  Febm^iry,  1863,  Mr.  Sevvnrd  wrote  that:  "...  opinions 
may  be  entertained  by  merchants  interested  in  the  trade  of  the 
port  of  Galveston  in  Texas  that  the  blockade  of  that  port  .  .  . 
may  in  consetjuence  of  recent  events  in  that  quarter  have  been 
interrupted, '  and  accordingly  he  reiterates  the  resumpdon  of  the 
blockade.* 

During  the  course  of  the  blockade  of  the  Confederate  States 
some  interesting  correspondence  passed  between  the  Confederate 
and  British  Governments  as  to  what,  according  to  the  rules  of 
international  law,  constttotes  an  effecdve  blo^ade,  and  Lord 
Russell  thus  stated  in  a  despatch  of  10  February,  1863,  to  Mr« 
Mason,  the  views  of  his  Government  thereon 

*  It  appears  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  be  sufficiently  dear  that 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  coolo  not  be  Intended  to  mean  that  a  port  must 
be  so  blockaded  as  really  to  prevent  access  in  all  winds  and  independently 

of  whether  the  communication  might  be  carried  on  in  a  dark  night  or  by 
means  of  small  low  steamers  or  coasting  craft  creeping  along  the  shore  ;  in 
short,  that  it  was  necessary  that  communication  with  a  port  under  blockade 
should  be  utterlv  and  absolutely  impossible  under  any  circumstances. 

"  In  further  illustration  of  this  remark,  I  may  say  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  blockade  would  be  in  legal  existence,  although  a  sudden  storm  or  change 
of  wind  occasionally  blew  off  the  blockading  squadron.  This  is  a  change 
to  which  in  the  nature  of  things  every  blockade  is  liable.  Such  an  acci- 
dent does  not  suspend,  much  less  break  a  blockade.    Whereas,  011  the 

»  State  Papers,  VoL  LV,  p.  6qo.  «  IHd.^  p.  697. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  699.  ♦  iM.^  p.  70J ;  RosaeU  to  Lyons,  15  Febniary,  i86». 

s  Ibid.,  p.  703.  •  /Mil  VoL  till,  n.  349 ;  Sowsfd  to  LafOM^ 

»  Ibid^  Vok  LV.  p.  737. 
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contrar>^  the  drivin|T  off  a  blockadinf^f  force  by  a  superior  force  does  break 
a  blockade,  which  must  be  reoewed  nam  ia  the  usual  lorm  to  be  biading 
upon  neutrals. 

"The  Dedmtioii  of  Ftefs  was,  in  truth,  dftreeted  asainst  what  were 
once  termed  *  paper  blockades'— that  is,  blockadei  not  sustained  }af  any 

actual  force,  or  sustained  by  a  notoriously  inadequate  naval  force,  SUCh  as 
the  occasiooai  appearance  oi  a  maa-of-war  in  the  offing. 

•  •••••« 

"It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  same  view  of  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
the  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Faris  on  the  subject  of  blockades  which  b 
ftbove  explafaied  was  taken  by  the  lepiesentative  of  Ae  United  States  at 
the  Cbort  of  St.  James  (Mr.  Dallas)  during  the  communications  which 
passed  betT^'cen  the  two  Governments  some  years  before  the  present  war, 
with  a  view  to  the  acoessaoa  of  the  United  States  to  that  declaration.*' 

The  Greek  Government  instituted  a  blockade  of  part  of  its  terri- 
tory (in  insurrection)  in  1862.  It  was  notified  by  the  Greek 
Charge  d'Ai&ires  to  the  British  Foreign  <Mce  on  9  March.  The 
proclamation  ran  (in  translation) : — 

"Admiralty,  Ath^hs,  February  1426,  1862. 

*'  It  is  notified  by  these  presents  that,  on  and  from  the  13/2  5th  of  this 
present  month  of  February  ail  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Argolis  from  the 
roadstead  of  Astros  (not  hscluded)  to  the  Bay  of  Vouflia  (included)  have 
been  placed  in  a  state  of  strict  blodcade  by  a  sufficient  force  of  the  Royal 
Navy.  Tt  is  further  notified  that  al!  measures  authorized  by  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  several  treaties  between  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Greece 
and  the  different  friendly  lowers,  will  be  adopted  and  carried  into  execu- 
tioa  in  r^fard  to  all  ships  which  shall  attempt  to  violate  the  said  blockade 

"(Signed)       D.  BOTZARIS,"  etc. 

The  blockade  was  raised  by  a  proclamation,  notified  in  London 
in  a  similar  way  on  6  May : — 

"Admiralty,  Athens,  April  10/22,  1862. 

**  It  is  notified  by  these  presents  that  the  blockade  placed  in  virtue  of 
our  notificatioo  of  the  14/26  February,  1862,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Gnlf 
of  Argolis,  between  the  roadstead  of  Astros  (not  included)  and  the  Bay  of 
VonrUa  (included)  has  been  raised  from  the  io/22nd  of  this  month. 

<*  (Signed)     A*  A.  2Ci AOUUS,"  ete.^ 

In  the  same  way,  Sicily  was  blockaded  by  Italy,  owing  to  insur- 
rection. The  diplomatic  notification  (23  August,  1862)  seems  to 
have  enclosed  no  proclamation  specifying  the  date  at  which  the 
blockade  commenced.  It  merely  stated  that  Sicily  and  the  adjacent 
islands  had  been  declared  blockaded.  On  i  September  word  was 
received  that  the  blockade  had  been  raised.' 

>  State  Papers,  VoL  LII»  4l8» 
*         p.  488. 
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Venezuela  this  year  declared  a  blockade  of  the  ports  and  coasts 
of  Maracaybo.    The  proclamation^  is  interesting  : — 

"  r.  The  ports  and  coasts  of  Maracaybo  are  to  be  closed;  i^e.  all  the 
line  which  runs  from  Cape  San  Roman,  ia  the  peninsula  of  Paraguana,  to 
Point  Espada,  in  the  Goajira  peninsula, 

"2.  The  said  ports  and  coasts  arc  also  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

'•3.  The  blockade  will  be  effective  sixty  days  after  date  with  r^ard  to 
vessels  arriving  from  Europe;  thirty  days  for  those  despatched  fironi 
Demerara  and  the  other  West  India  islands,  excepting  the  vessels  from 
St.  Thomas,  St  Croix,  Ctuazoa  and  its  dependencies^  for  which  the  time 
will  be  eight  days, 

"4.  If  before  the  expiration  of  such  terms  a  vessel  shall  arrive,  whatever 
be  its  nationality,  to  the  ports  and  places  blockaded,  the  blockading  forces 
irill  notify  ^  existence  of  the  blockade,  noting  in  its  log-book  the  d«r 
and  place  or  the  latitude  in  which  such  vessel  was  met,  and  also  the  notifi* 

cation  made.    In  case  the  vessel  should  persist  in  the  pretension  to  enter, 

notwithstanding  the  notification*  it  will  be  subject  to  detention  and  con- 
fiscation. 

"5.  All  communication  with  the  places  to  which  the  blockade  is 
extended  being  prohibited,  the  force  in  chargie  tiieieof  will  only  allow  the 
sailing  of  such  fore^  vessels  as  have  entnred  befoie  the  blockade  was 

established. 

"6.  The  commanders  of  the  blockading  force  will  proceed  against  the 
vessels  which  they  detain  in  consequence  of  violation  of  the  blockade  in 
the  manner  provided  by  the  Order  on  i  rivateering  of  30  March,  1822  . .  .  '* 

The  French  blockaded  Tampico  and  D'Alveiadoia  May,  1862. 
This  was  effected  by  Admiral  Jurien  on  the  spot,  and  was  notified 
diplomatically.'  Mazatlan,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico,  was 
blockaded  by  the  frigate  Bayonnaise  "  on  28  May,  and  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  notified  diplomatically  at  all.* 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  blockade  of  Tampico  was  that  it 
was  rd  ixed  in  favour  of  vessels  carrying  neither  contraband  nor 
passengers.* 

France  again  blockaded  Mexican  ports  in  1863.  The  notifica- 
tion appears  to  have  been  simply  handed  by  the  Admiral  to  the 
Consuls  at  Vera  Cruz  : — • 

"  Nous,  etc.  vu  I'dtat  de  guerre  existant  entre  la  France  et  le  gouveme- 
ment  de  Juarez  .  .  .  d<^cIarons  qu'k  partir  du  6  Sept.  courant,  les  ports  et 
leurs  issues,  les  rivieres,  havres,  rades,  criques,  etc  des  cotes  du  Mexique 
qui  ne  sont  point  occupifis  par  nos  troupes,  et  qui  reoomiaissent  encore  le 
pouvoir  de  Juarez,  depuis  la  lagune  a  10  lieues  au  S.  de  Metamoras, 
jusqu'^  et  y  compris  Camp^che,  cntre  25'  22'  N.,  90°  54'  W ,  ct  19'  52'  Nb, 
92"  50'  W.  (m.  de  Paris),  scront  tenus  en  etat  de  biocus  effectif,  par  les 
forces  navales  plac^  sous  notre  commandement,  et  que  les  batiments 

'  State  Papers,  VoL  LII.  p.  4*9-       '  ^^^'^-^  Vol .  X 1 1,  p.  647. 

>  /hd^  Vol  LU,  p.  487.  *  Ibid.^  p. 

•  aid,,  p.  *  ^SMX,  Vol  LII  I,  p.  350- 
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amis  ou  oeutres  auront  un  delai  de  25  jours  pour  achever  leur  chargement 
et  quitter  les  lieux  bloqu^a. 

"  (Les  points  k  excepter  du  blocus  sont  Tampioo,  Vera  Cnu,  Alvarado, 

Goatzacoalcos,  Tabasco  et  Carmen). 

"II  sera  procdde  contrc  tout  Mtiment  cjui  tenterait  de  violer  le  dit 
blocus  conform^ment  aux  iois  intemationaies  et  aux  trait^s  en  vigueur 
avBC  les  Puissances  neuties. 

"A  bord  la  fir^te  mixte  la < BcUone'  etc.  le  5  Sept  1863. 

"(Signed)       A.  BOSSE." 

1864  is  an  annus  ntirabilis  for  blockades  : — 

Brazil  blockaded  the  Uruguayan  ports  of  Paysandu  and  Saltn. 
A  note,  dated  26  Oct,  1864,  from  Admiral  Tamandare  to  H.B.M.  s 
representative  at  Montevideo  conveyed  the  intelligence : — 

"  I  find  myself  in  the  case  of  notifyint^  to  your  Excellency,  that  I  am 
going  to  order  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the 
Uruguay — Salto  and  Paysandu.  This  blockade  wili  be  rigorously  ob- 
served as  long  as  there  exist  the  motives  which  determined  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  take  the  attitude  in  which  it  finds  itself  from  the  denial  of 
justice  to  its  claims,  and  in  consequence  the  naval  forces  under  my  orders 
will  not  permit  that  any  vessel  shall  enter  these  ports,  notifying  to  those 
that  may  present  themselves  the  existence  and  efficacy  of  the  blockade, 
and  those  that  may  attempt  to  violate  it  being  subject  to  what  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations  establish. 

"  To  those  that  are  at  present  in  the  said  ports,  free  exit  wiU  be  allowed 
ap  tUl  the  15th  of  next  November,  j  etc 

(Signed)      Bakon  DB  Tamandarb,  Vice-Admiral,  etc"* 


In  the  Austro- Danish  war  of  1864,  in  the  course  of  which 
occurred  various  interesting  passages,  such  as  the  shelter  of  an 
Austrian  squadron  in  Heligoland  waters  after  an  encounter  with 
the  Danes,  the  latter  Power  blockaded  the  east  coast  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  except  so  far  as  under  Danish  authority.  The 
notification  to  Great  Britain  was  addressed  by  the  minister  in 
London  to  Earl  Russell,  and  also  by  the  Danish  Admiralty  to 
the  British  Minister  at  Copenhagen.    These  documents  ran : — 

"  26  February,  1 864 
"My  Lord, —  I  am  directed  by  my  government  to  inform  your 
Excellency  that  according  to  an  oiiicial  notice,  issued  on  the  iSth  inst 
by  the  Danish  Ministry  of  Marnie,  all  ports  and  inlets  on  the  East  Coast 
^  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  will  be  blockaded  from  the 
25th  of  this  month,  with  the  exception  of  Neu?tadt,  the*  Islands  of  AIs 
and  Aeroe,  and  such  other  places  as  are  actually  under  the  authority 
of  H.M.  the  King.  The  blockade  will  successively  be  raised  for  every 
place  that  comes  again  into  tbe  power  of  the  Royal  (government,  and 
notice  thereof  be  given.  "  I  have,  etc, 

**(S^ed)      TORBBN  BfLLB." 

>  Slats  PSptni  Vol  UV,  p.  $44. 
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"COPENHAGUE,  U  20  Fivrkr,  1864. 

"  Monsieur* — ^J'ai  rhonneur  de  porter  ^  votre  connaissance  qu  a  partir 
du  25  de  oe  mois  tous  les  ports,  et  toutes  !es  emboudiures  oe  la  cdte 
orientale  des  ducb^s  de  Scmeswig  et  de  Holstein  se  trouveront  en  tet 

de  blocus,  \  Texception  de  Neustadt  r&c].  En  vous  transmettant  sous  ce 
pli  quelques  exemplaires  de  la  publication  par  laquelle  le  Minist^e  de 
Marine  notifie  le  blocus,  je  me  permets  d'avoir  recours  a  votre  bien- 
veiUante  entremise  en  vous  priant  de  Touloir  bien  en  donner  avis  aux 
agents  Consolaires  de  votre  gouvemement  rfotdant  dans  les  places  bloqofiei, 
en  leur  notifiant  en  ro^me  temps  que  tous  les  bAtiments  neutres  qui  an 
commencement  du  blocus  se  trouvent  dans  un  port  bloqude,  jouiront 
jusqu'au  i  Avril  de  la  faculty  d  en  sortir,  soit  avec  cargaison  soit  en  lest.  Si, 
par  suite  de  circonstances  particali^res,  le  delai  fix!  pour  la  libre  sortie 
n'est  pas  troov^  sulfisant  dsns  un  caa  donn^  Tofiider  charg^  du  fakwos  eti 
autoris^e  4  se  concerter  avec  1' Agent  Consulaire  sur  un  terme  plus  ample 
lorsque  celui-d  s'addressera  4  cet  effet  au  sus-dit  chef.   AgT<5cz,  &c. 

"(Signed)      G.  QUAADE."* 

On  8  March,  1864,  the  Danish  Foreign  Office  again  wrote  to 
the  British  Minister  informing  him  that  from  the  15th,  the  ports 
of  Caminin,  Swinemttnde,  Wolgast,  Greifswakle,  StraJsuiid,  and 
Banfa  would  be  blockaded.  Two  mondis  later,  these  blockades 
were  raised.  PQlau  and  Danzie;  which  on  19  April  were  block* 
aded  also,*  were  declared  unbiockaded  at  the  same  time,*  in 
compliance  with  an  armistice.  On  23  May,  Count  Bille  informed 
Lord  Russell  that  it  was  intended  to  re-establish  the  blockade  of 
12  June,  unless  a  prior  acoommodation  was  arrived  at  No  such 
accommodation  supervening,  the  Danish  Admiralty  notified*  that 
preparations  were  beini:^  made  for  the  blockade  of  Pillau,  Daozig, 
Colberg,  Cammin,  Swinemiinde,  Wolgast,  Griefswalde,  Stralsund, 
and  Barth,  and  the  east  coast  of  Schleswig- Holstein.  These 
blockades  were  actually  reimposed  on  the  27th  and  26th, 
and  the  fact  notified  by  the  Danish  Government  to  the  diplomatic 
body  ;^  and  by  the  naval  commanders  to  the  Consuls  at  the 
blockaded  ports/  Ships  were  allowed  to  leave  up  to  16  July; 
but  the  blockade  was  finally  raised  on  the  20th. 

The  Danish  Regulations  contemplate  individual  warning  to  a 
vessel  as  a  normal  measure  (paragraph  3) ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
if  on  account  of  lapse  of  time  or  otherwise  it  may  be  inferred  that 
she  knew  of  the  blockade/ 

France  extended  the  blockade  of  Mexico :  including  Acapulco 
and  Manzanilla  on  the  west  coast  (29  February,  1864)  and  the 
rtveis  Goatzoooalcos  and  Tabasco  on  the  extrense  soutn-east  (17 

»  State  Papers,  Vol  UV,  p.  %^ets9q,  •  Ibid.,  p.  846. 
■  JHd.y  p.  540.  •  Ibid.,  p.  541. 

6  Ibid.,  p,  84 S.  5  Ibid.,  849. 

'  See  Danish  Prixe  Regulationsi  Sute  Paper$,  Vol  LIV,  p.  545. 
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March).*  In  the  prior  case  the  extension  seems,  at  any  rate  in 
the  first  instance,  to  have  been  simply  notified  by  a  letter  from  the 
French  Admiral  to  other  naval  commanders  in  the  Pacific,  and  in 
the  latter  by  a  naval  iMrodamatkMi  ia  Mexioa  MaximiUan  beinff 
seated  on  the  throne,  the  blodoule  was  raised  by  bis  impend 
decree  on  29  July.' 

Spain  blockaded  all  the  coasts  of  the  Spanish  portion  of  San 
Domingo,  then  in  insurrection^  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor, 
dated  from  San  Domingo,  one  of  the  blockaded  places—a  palp- 
able absurdity,  and  a  sort  of  anticipation  of  what  took  place  in 
Crete  thirty  years  later.*   The  proclamation  ran : — 

"S.  DOMIMGO,  5  October,  1863. 

'**  Don  Felipe  Ribero  y  Lemoyne,  etc:  Various  provinces  of  the  Spanish 
part  of  this  island  having  declared  themselves  in  rebellion  gainst  Her 

Catholic  ^Tajcsty  .  .  .  and  in  the  necessity  of  adoptinfr  the  corresponding 
measvires  to  prevent  the  revolutionists  from  receiving  assistance  by  the 
coasts — using  the  powers,  etc.,  i  order  and  command — 

**Art.  I.  All  the  coasts  of  the  island^  and  its  littoral  waters  are 
declared  under  blockade  by  the  naval  forces  of  Her  Majesty,  and  in  coo* 
sequence  every  vessel  may  be  required  to  show  their  papers  and  documents 
and  be  scrupulously  examined.  Those  that  come  laden  with  people,  what- 
ever may  be  their  destination  or  the  place  whence  they  come,  are  at  once 
suspicious  ;  but  If  their  papers  and  manifest  do  not  confirm  the  suspicion, 
they  shall  only  be  obliged  to  go  away ;  in  the  opposite  case,  where  there 
are  marked  flaws  in  the  papers,  in  the  case  of  bringing  cai^oes  of  arms 
and  ammvinition  or  effects  which  may  in  any  manner  contribute  to  foment 
the  rebellion,  they  shall  be  considered  as  enemies  and  treated  as  such 
according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Royal  Navy." 

The  proclamation  was  superseded  by  one  issued  by  a  new 
governor  on  7  November. 

Reciting  that  "some  doubts  had  arisen  respecting  the  execution  and 
noderstanding  of  the  proclamation,**  he  oiders  that  **the  blockade  of  the 
coasts  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  Island  of  &  Domingo  only  extends  to 
the  ports,  roads,  and  creeks  which  are  not  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
army,  and,  in  consequence,  the  ports  of  Santo  Domingo,  Samana,  and 
Porto  Plata  are  free  .  .  .  "* 

The  British  Minister  was  assured  that  this  blockade  was  main- 
tained by  twenty-three  vessels. 

Venezuela  in  this  year  (T864)  declared  a  blockade  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco  (13  September).' 

«  State  Papers,  Vol.  LIV,  pp.  538,  539.  j 

*  Ibid,,  p.  542.  >  IbieL,  p.  ^Ustf. 

*  He  presumably  means  ^  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  island. 
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The  example  shown  by  Britain  and  Fiance  in  affecting  to 
blockade  the  Argentine  in  time  of  peace  was  imitated  in  1864  by 

the  Brazilian  Government.^  Diplomatic  relations  having  been 
broken  off  with  Uruguay^  Brazil  carried  out  her  intention  of  exer* 
cising  reprisals  by  the  much  wider  measure  than  can  properly  be 
covered  by  that  term  of  instituting  a  blockade  of  SaJto  and 
Pay*^^ndu.  It  was  announced  in  a  note  to  the  British  Ministers 
at  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  from  the  Brazilian  Admiral 
Tamandare.  The  former  complained  of  the  absence  of  any  date 
of  commencement  of  the  blockade,  and  of  the  impropriety  of  inter- 
ference with  third  parties  whilst  no  war  existed;'"  and  Earl  Russell 
declared  that  mere  reprisals  could  not  affect  neutrals,  and  also  that 
no  British  vessel  should  be  detained  which  had  not  had  full  and 
due  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  blockade — an  approximation  to 
the  French  doctrine  of  individual  notification.  He  also  made  die 
significant  assertion  that  "the  right  of  interfering  with  the  com- 
merce of  a  neutral  is  incident,  and  incident  onfy,  to  a  state  of 
war.'"  This  pacific  blockade,  as  is  the  natural  tendency  of  sucb 
measures,  immediately  ran  out  into  operations  of  war  and  the 
megt  of  Paysandu,  which  fell  on  2  January,  1865. 

Montevideo  itself  was  blockaded  on  2  February,  i865»  seven 
days  being  allowed  for  egress.*    Peace  was  declared  on  the  21st 

Brazil  and  Urugnny  having  come  to  terms,  war  immediatelv 
broke  out  between  La  Plata  and  Paraguay,  and  the  ports  of  the  latter 
Power  were  blockaded^  by  a  decree  of  the  Aroentine  President. 
Brazil,  already  at  war  with  Paraguay,  instituted  a  like  blockade 
(notified,  as  before,  by  the  Admiral),  allowing  twenty  days  for 
exit,  and  including  in  its  limits  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso  as 
occupied  by  the  enemy.^  During  the  continuance  of  this  blockade 
the  "Dotcarel**  was  permitted  to  proceed  to  Asuncion  to  treat 
with  Lopez  for  the  return  of  Britisui  subjects ;  but  the  "  Linnet" 
was  not  allowed  to  traverse  the  line  of  blockade  for  the  general 
support  of  British  interests  in  Paraguay.* 

The  Venezuelan  blockade  (established  1 3  September,  1S64,  by 
decree  notified  to  foreign  legations)  of  the  Orinoco  was  raised  by 
similar  notification  on  14  December,  1864.' 

The  Brazilian  blockade  of  Montevideo  was  raised  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  21  February,  1865.' 

On  24  September,  1865,^*'  the  Spanish  Admiral  notified  the 
legations  in  Chili  that  the  ports  of  that  country  were  considered  in 
a  state  of  blockade.    War  ensued  with  ChUi  and  Peru,  and  in  its 

'  State  Papers,  Voi  LXVI,  ppk.  |MI  ttug,  «  Z*;*/,  p  1206. 

•  IM.^  p.  1TO9.  *  /iid.,  p.  12^3. 

•  IHd^  p.  1263.  •  IM.^  p.  1265. 

•  /M.,  pp.  1300^  135a  "  ^/V/.,  Vol.  LV,  p.  293. 
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course  the  proclamation  was  succeeded  by  others  more  definite. 
In  the  first  place,  there  supervened  a  blockade  of  Callao, 
Valparaiso,  and  CaJdera;  notified  by  the  Spanish  Admiral  to 
the  representatives  of  foreign  Powers  in  Peru  and  ChilL  In 
the  ease  of  Callao  six  days  were  allowed  for  exit,  and  the 
blockades  were  xsised  by  the  summer.^  The  full  instructions 
to  the  Spanish  naval  commanders  present  Luiisidemfaie  interest 
they  recognize  the  principle  "  Free  ships,  free  goods "  and 
the  inviolability  of  convoy  and  fishermei>,  and  declare  that  "a 
neutral  vessel  bound  to  a  blockaded  port  is  not  obliged  to  know 
that  such  blockade  exists  until  after  it  has  been  notified  to 
her  and  the  notification  is  written  in  the  mustctr-roll  or  in 
some  other  document  which  the  ship  carries  .  .  Similarly 
full  instructions  were  issued  to  the  commanders  of  Chilian 
privateers.^  Spain  not  being  party  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
Chili  was  at  liberty  to  commission  such  vessels,  having  no  regular 
navy. 

Details  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Valparaiso  blockade  was 
carried  out  are  to  be  found  in  a  report  of  Commander  Blake  to 
the  senior  officer/ 

In  1868  Venezuela,  by  presidential  decree  dated  9  March, 
blockaded  one  of  its  own  States.  By  Article  1 1 1  of  the  instrument 
it  is  provided : — 

*If  any  vessel  should  approach  any  part  of  the  coast  aforesaid,  the 
blockadiiig  force  will  notify  to  it  the  eadsteooe  of  the  blockade,  noting 
down  in  the  ship's  papers  the  day  and  the  place,  or  the  latitude,  when  and 
where  it  was  met  with,  and  nlso  the  notification  made  to  it.  In  case  of 
the  vessel  persisting  in  the  attempt  to  enter,  notwithstanding  the  informa- 
tion, or  if  it  ^ouid  return  again  to  the  said  parts  of  the  coast,  it  will  be 
subject  to  be  captured  and  detained  for  judgment  acooidingly."' 

The  blockade  was  raised  by  decree,  22  May.*  1 
The  Franco- Prussian  war  of  1870  was  not  without  its  block*  I 

ades.  By  a  declaration  of  Admiral  Fourichon  the  coast  of  Prussia 
and  her  allies  was  blockaded  in  accordance  with  its  terms,  as 
follows  (as  translated  in  Earl  Granville's  "  Gazette  "  notice) : — ^ 

*'From  the  15th  of  August,  1870,  the  coast  of  Prussia  and  the  North 
German  Confederation,  extending  from  the  Island  of  Baltrum  to  the  north 
of  the  Eider,  with  its  ports,  rivers,  havens,  roads,  and  creeks,  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  effective  blockade  by  the  naval  forces  under  our  command,  and 
Inaidly  or  neutral  vessels  will  be  allowed  a  delay  of  10  days  to  com*  / 
plete  tbeir  lading  and  to  quit  the  blockaded  ports. 

1  Stiite  Papers,  VoL  LVI,  pjp.  646, 647* 
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"  The  geographical  limits  of  the  blockade  are :  the  meridian  of  5*  £. 
long,  of  Paris,  as  lar  at  the  paralld  of  54*  s'of  N.  lat;  die  parallel  as  for 
as  the  longitude  of  5*  45'  of  Paris;  theoce  tbe  meridian  of  5*  45'  as  far 
as  the  parallel  of  54'  20'  of  latitude ;  and  finally,  tills  last  parallel  to  the 

coast. 

"  Every  vessel  that  shall  attempt  to  violate  the  said  blockade  shall  be 
proceeded  with  in  conformity  with  the  taw  of  nations  and  the  treaties  in 
force  with  oeutral  Powers— On  board  the  *Magnuiime/  etc.,  12  August, 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  instance  (except  perhaps  that 
noticed  above  as  attempted  in  1854)  of  an  attempt  to  indicate  a 
mathematical  area  as  *'  the  limits  of  the  blockade.  Whether  die 
meaning  Is  that  a  ship  is  safe  outside  them,  or  that  she  can  be 
captur^  if  she  is  found  trying  to  get  inside  them,  seems  to  be 
doubtful.  In  either  case  the  innovation  seems  to  be  devoid  of 
point  The  date  of  commencement  was  subsequently  stated  to 
nave  been  in  reality  19  Aiic^ust.'  The  blockade  was  raised  on 
22  September,  and  an  official  communication  to  that  effect  was 
made  by  M.  Jules  Favre.'  But  Rouen,  Dieppe,  and  Fecamp 
(occupied  by  the  Germans)  were  blockaded  on  13  December. 

An  interesting  arbitral  decision  on  the  subject  of  blockade  was 
given  by  the  President  of  Chili  on  a  question  referred  by  Britain 
and  Argentina  in  1870/  It  affirmed  the  principle  {inier  alia)  that 
a  term  is  not  necessarily  given  to  ileutral  vessels  within  which 
they  may  enter  a  blockaded  port  The  enunciadon  of  the  prin- 
ciples governing  a  hlockade  is  lucid,  and  of  sufficient  importaooe 
to  set  out  in  fuU.    He  finds : — 

"(i)  That  the  State  which  resolves  to  blockade  the  port  of  another  with 
wliicli  it  is  at  war  has  the  right  to  dictate  all  tiic  measBfes  tending  to 
cause  the  blockade  to  be  respected  fay  neutrals. 

"  (2)  That  it  was  neither  natural  nor  just  to  exact  from  the  Aigentine 

Confederation  that  it  should  f^ive  reception  in  its  ports  to  vessels  that 
might  have  violated  the  blockade,  it  being  on  the  contrary  natural  and 
just  that  it  should  refuse  to  receive  them. 

"  (3)  That  a  term  is  not  given  to  neutral  vesads  within  which  they 
may  enter  a  blockaded  port,  neither  can  it  be  exacted  that  it  be  granted 
to  them  in  order  that  they  may  submit  themselves  to  the  measures  dictated 
for  the  purpose  of  causing^  an  established  blockade  to  be  respected. 

"(4)  That  the  nation  which  in  a  state  of  war  resolves  to  ch^sc  its  ports 
to  foreign  commerce  is  the  sole  judge  in  determining  tlie  conditions  under 
which  ue  entry  to  them  may  lie  permitted,  and  to  decide  whether  those 
who  daim  to  enter  have  complied  or  not  complied  with  those  oondltioos.* 

The  entire  coast  of  Acheen  was  blockaded  by  proclamation  of 
the  Governor-General  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  on  4  June, 

1  State  Paim  Vol.  LX,  p.  443-  '        P-  444- 
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France  blockaded  its  own  territorjr  (presumftbly  in  insumctioa) 
OD  the  Gold  Coast,  on  24  April,  1873. 

Venezuela  blockaded  two  of  its  own  States  by  presidential 

decree  in  1871  the  blockading  force  heino-  stated  as  "  i  steamer, 
2  schooners,  and  4  cutters."  This  was  hardly  adequate  ;  nor  was 
any  time  allowed  for  departure.  The  Orinoco  mouth  was  block- 
aded in  the  same  year,*  and  opened  on  4  May,  1872.'  A  fourth 
State  was  blockaded  in  1874,*  This  blockade  was  raised  on 
15  March,  1875.*  The  State  was  recited  in  the  Venezuelan  decree 
to  be  in  insurrection,  and  certain  specitied  periods  ol  delay  belure 
the  blockade  came  into  operation  were  conceded  to  vessels  coming 
from  distant  ports^  within  which  period  a  specia]  notsficatton  was 
to  be  given  to  such  vessels  attempting  to  enter  blockaded  ports. 
After  hpse  of  the  respectiYe  periods  vessels  were  to  be  bound  by 
diplomatic  notification. 

The  Orinoco  was  again  blockaded  by  Venezuela  in  1880,* 
A  blockade  of  the  Gold  Coast  was  established  on  29  August, 
1873,  by  a  royal  proclamation  issued  by  the  Administrator  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle.  This  amounted  to  a  blockade  of  our  own 
protected  territories,  and  on  the  whole  seems  to  be  of  doubtful 
legality  ^ua  blockade.  One  cannot  blockade  one's  own  territory 
unless  it  is  in  hostile  effective  occupation,  and  although  one  can 
interdict  access  to  the  shore,  one  cannot  interfere  with  vessels  on 
the  high  seas.  Consequently,  Captain  Fremantle's  ensuing  de- 
nunciation of  the  penalties  authorized  by  the  law  of  nations  and 
by  treaties  against  vessels  attempting  to  violate  the  blockade  was 
a  litde  wanting  in  foundation.  It  may  have  been  for  this  reason 
that  a  further  prodamation  was  issued  on  15  December  by  the 
succeeding  naval  officer  (Com.  Hewett),  in  which  the  blockade 
was  careroHy  limited  to  the  districts  occupied  by  the  enemy  and 
his  allies.   The  blockade  was  finally  raised  in  April,  1874.'  \ 

Sulu  (said  to  be  Spanish  and  in  insurrection)  was  blockaded  b^ 
the  Spanish  in  1873.  Unlike  many  of  these  blockades  of  semi- 
civilized  districts,  die  Sulu  blockade  gave  rise  to  several  captures, 
and  an  interesting  correspondence  with  the  British  and  German 
Governments  ensued.*  ihe  first  measures  of  exclusion  were 
represented  as  an  exclusion  of  foreign  trade,  in  practice  limited 
to  the  exclusion  of  firearms,  etc.  I3ut  on  15  August,  1873,  a 
German  ship,  the  "  Marie  Louise,  was  captured  in  Sulu  waters, 
and  declared  good  prize  for  [inter  alia)  breach  of  a  blockade, 
which  was  asserted  to  have  commenced  de  facto  on  2  August,  it 

»  State  Papers,  LXVL  n.  939.  »  Jbid.,  LX VI  I,  p. 
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not  being  thought  worth  while  at  the  time  to  notify  it^  How  a 
blockade  could  exist  whkh  it  was  not  worth  while  to  notify,  on 

the  ground  that  it  never  occurred  to  the  authorities  that  any  ships 
were  likely  to  come,  is  inexplicable.  The  Spanish  Foreign 
Minister  left  this  question  unanswered,  and  refused  to  defend 
the  seizure  on  this  ground. 

Nor  did  he  regard  the  individual  notification  to  the  ship  as 
sufificient  to  affect  it  with  notice  of  a  blockade.  He  therefore 
relied  on  the  ground  of  contraband ;  and  treated  the  use  of 
British  colours  by  the  German  ship  as  fraud,  which  justified  con- 
demnadon  the  latter  as  prize  of  war.  Lastly,  he  justified  die 
capture  as  valid  by  municipal  navigation  laws,  and  effected  in 
territorial  waters.* 

In  November,  a  notification  of  blockade  was  published  by  tfae 
Spanish  Vice-Consul  at  Singapore,  through  the  o^cial  "Gazette"; 
this  was  objected  to  by  Germany  as  insufficient,*  but  in  March, 
1875,  we  find  Sir  Hugh  Low  writing  from  Labuan  that  "the 
blockade  is  being  intensified  in  vigour."*  H.M.S.  "Frolic"  was 
accordinnrly  excluded  from  Sulu.'  But  in  the  early  part  of  the 
same  year  there  seemed  some  likelihood  of  an  ncceptance  of 
the  Spanish  terms  by  Sulu  :  and  the  blockade  was  raised  quoad 
Spanish  ships,  which  on  the  principles  of  the  "  Franciska,""  was 
sufficient  to  invalidate  it  altocrether. 

Lord  Derby,  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Odo  Russell,  took  occasion 
to  assert  that  the  Spanish  Government  was  not  in  a  posidon  to 
proclaim  a  blockade  in  Sulu  so  long  as  she  claimed  sovereignty 
over  that  archipelago. 

"  Blockade,"  he  said,  **  is  a  belligerent  right,  and  can  only  be  exercised 
against  a  State  with  which  the  blockading  Power  is  at  war.  A  Power 
may  prohibit  for^ifn  trade  with  its  own  ports;  but  such  prohibition  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  same  rights  of  interference  with  foreign  vessels  as  are 
conferred  by  a  regularly  constituted  Uockade."— (17  Januaiy,  1876.) 

This  is  true  :  but  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  Spain  and  Sulu  were 
facta  belligerents,  and  It  was  extraordinary  that  Lord  Derby 
should  have  been  advised  to  put  forward  such  a  contention  as 
that  a  nation  cannot  blockade  its  own  ports,  when  twelve  years 
previously  the  United  States  had  blockaded  Charleston,  Balti> 
more,  and  New  Orleans. 

On  31  January,  1874,  the  Spanish  Republic  declared  a  blockade 
of  the  north  coast  of  Spain  against  the  Carlists  (excepting  Gijon, 

*  State  Papers,  Vol.  LXXIII,  p.  940. 
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Santander  and  S.  Sebastian)  as  from  20  February.    It  was,  how* 

ever,  never  put  in  force.^ 

The  Dahomey  coast  within  certain  limits  was  blockaded  by  the 
British  Government  (by  Commodore's  declaration)  on  3  July, 
1876.  A  previous  blockade  had  been  instituted  by  the  Commo- 
dore, but  postponed  by  the  Government.* 

A  notification  dated  28  June,  1877,  was  subsequently  publii>hcd 
in  the  **  London  Gazette,"  to  the  effect  that  the  Admiralty  had 
transmitted  to  the  Foreign  Office  informaiion  received  from  the 
senior  oiiicer  on  the  stauon  tiiat  the  blockade  had  been  raised 
from  13  May,  1877/ 

The  Turkish  blockade  of  the  Black  Sea  in  1877  was  notified  by 
the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  to  the  British  Government  on 
4  May.  A  delay  of  three  days  for  entrance  and  five  for  clear- 
ance was  allowed  (subsequently  extended)/  The  armistice  of 
1878  involved  the  raising  of  the  blockade,  which  was  officially 
notified  on  4  February.* 

In  October,  1879,  Porto  Plata  and  Monte  Christi  (in  insurrec- 
tion) were  blockaded  by  San  Domingo^  lengthy  indulgences  being 
accorded. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Chili- Peruvian  war  of  1879  the  Chilians 
blockaded  Iquique,'  and  the  fact  was  notified  to  Foreicfn  Ministers. 
The  blockade  was  raised  on  5  August*  Arica  was  blockaded 
(with  due  notification)  on  6  December,"  Callao  on  10  April, 


In  the  last  case  the  Chilian  naval  authorities  alone  gave  the 
nocificatton,  communicating  with  the  consular  doyen  at  Callao; 
and  short  notice  to  leave  was  ^ven  (ten  days).  Ilo  and 
MoIIendo  were  blockaded  in  a  sunilar  manner  in  die  same 
month.^ 

The  yean  1883  and  1 884  saw  several  minor  blockadesi  and  one 
(Formosa)  of  noticeable  importance. 

J6r6m{e  and  Jacmel  (in  Hayti)  were  blockaded  by  presidential 

decree  on  5  June  and  24  July.  A  blockade  of  Mirag-oSne,  in  the 
same  island,  h.id  been  announced  to  the  British  Consul  on  3  May,'* 
and  on  14  December  throuorh  the  same  channel  it  was  notified 
that  the  blockade  of  Jacmel  had  become  effective  through  the 
arrival  of  the  corvette  *'  Dessalines."  This  double  declaration  of 
blockade  and  effective  blockade  suggests  possible  complications 
which  might  be  worth  consideration.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jacmel 
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was  taken  v  cry  shortly  afterwaipds,^  and  Miragoine  early  la 
when  the  insurrection  ended. 

The  capture  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  (British,  Dutch,  and 
other)  of  the  "  Nisero"  by  an  Achio  raja  (the  Rdja  of  Tenom)  was 
the  occasion  of  a  blockade  of  his  territories  by  the  Dutch,*  after  a 
fruitless  and  devastating  land  expedition.*  The  actual  motive  of 
the  Raja's  action  was  to  put  pressure  on  the  Dutch  in  order  to 
remove  restrictions  on  his  tiade.* 

Earl  Granville  observed  diat  die  blockade  would  oonadtufie 

"an  act  of  war  .  .  .  givinpf  other  Powers  the  ri^ht  to  recognize  the 
Acbinese  as  belligerents.  To  this  it  was  replied,"  he  says,  "that  the  pro- 
posed blockade  was  not  intended  as  a  blockade  jure  geiumm^  but  as  a 
municipal  act  under  which  the  ports  would  be  doted  to  trade.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  closing  of  ports  to  foreign  trade  a*?  a  municipal  act  could 
only  apply  to  ports  in  the  possession  of  the  Netherlands  Government,  but 
that  as  regards  those  ports  which  were  in  the  possession  axid  under  the 
control  of  the  hostile  Acfainese,  the  access  of  neutral  vessels  thereto  cotikl 
only  be  lawfully  interdicted  by  an  effecdve  blockade  jtmgetUkm^ 

In  1884,  France  blockaded  certain  ports  In  Madagascar,  by  no 
further  formality  than  the  declarations  of  the  Admiral  (Micot)  to 
the  diplomatic  body  in  the  island.^  She  also  blockaded  the  north 
and  west  coasts  of  Formosa.  In  this  case  a  declaration  by  the 
Admiral  appeared  in  the  "  Journal  Officiel,"  and  a  copy  was  sent 
by  the  French  l  ureign  Office  to  the  British  Ambassador.  At  the 
same  time  the  bloclrade  was  notified  to  Lord  Granville  by  the 
French  Ambassador  in  London.  The  AdmiiaTs  dedaratton  tan 
thus: — 

"Nous,  eta,  d^clarons  qu'ii  partir  du  23  Octobre,  18S4,  tous  ies  ports  et 
rades  de  Itle  Formose  compris  entre  le  Cap  Sud  ou  Cap  Nansha  et  la  Baie 
Soo-an,  en  passant  par  I'ouest  et  le  nord  (ces  points  plao^  le  premier  par 
21*  55'  lat.  N.  et  118'  30'  long.  E.  de  Pan's ;  le  second  par  24"  30'  lat.  N.  et 
119'  33'  long-  E-  de  Pari-^),  seront  tenus  en  ^tat  de  blocus  effectif  par  les 
forces  navales  plac^es  sous  notre  commandement,  et  que  les  batiments 
amis  auront  un  deUu  de  3  jours  pour  achever  leur  chargement  et  quitter  les 
lieux  bloquis.  II  sera  proe6d^  centre  tout  bltiment  qui  tenterait  de  violer 
le  dit  blocus  conform^ment  aux  lois  Internationales  et  aux  traitds  en 
vigueur.  A  bord  du  cuirass^  frangais ;  *  Bayard,'  le  20  Octobre,  1884." 

On  the  institution  of  the  blockade  of  Formosa,  Lord  Granville 
wrote  to  the  French  Ambassador  that  H.B.M.'s  Government 
were  limiting  their  action  to  the  observance  of  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act    If  the  French  proposed  simply  to  interdict  Uie  access 
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to  Formosa  of  neutral  ships  by  force,  he  was  prepared  to  let 
matters  remain  on  that  footing.  But  if  they  were  to  be  seized 
and  captured,  further  stm  would  have  to  be  taken  *  such  as  the 
issue  of  a  prockmation  or  neutrality  would  entail*  This  sugges- 
tion M.  Waddington  foiled  to  appreciate.  He  declared'  that 
Britain  and  France  were  accustomed  to  establish  blockades  in 
time  of  peace,  and  that  the  sanction  of  their  courts  ("  juridictions 
spdciales  ")  had  been  given  to  such  a  proceeding.  Earl  Granville 
reiterated  his  view  that  France  and  China  were  at  war,  and  put 
the  Foreio-n  Enlistment  Act  in  active  execution.  The  blockade 
was  thus  legitimated,  and  affurds  another  instance  of  the  tendency 
of  "  pacific  "  blockades  to  furnish  an  avenue  to  war. 

The  French  blockade  of  Madagascar  gave  rise  to  one  or  two 
points  of  interest.  The  British  vessel  "  Orenoque  "  was  given 
notice  to  leave  one  of  the  blockaded  ports  within  five  hours  ;  this 
was  protested  against  by  Lord  Granville,  who  stated  that  the 
more  recent  custom  was  to  allow  fifteen  days  for  egress/ 

The  Egyptian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  within  certain  limits>  was 
blockaded  in  the  autumn  of  188^* 

A  blockade  of  Carthagena,  m  Colombia,  was  established  in 
February,  1S85.  It  possesses  this  feature  of  interest  for  the 
student  of  federal  constitutions,  that  it  was  established  by  the 
State  of  Bolivar  over  an  insurgent  port  within  its  own  territory 
without  reference  to  the  central  government  of  Santa  F6  da 
B<^ota. 

The  blockade  of  Carthagena  was  declared  on  16  February,  1885, 
and  a  note  to  that  effect  was  directed  to  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Barran- 
quilla  by  the  Bolivar  Secretary-General  there.  It  was  maintained 
by  a  tug-boat  of  120  tons  with  two  guns.  The  whole  proceedings 
seem  very  confused,  because  another  Colombian  State  (Panama) 
had  already  declared  Barranquilla  (and  the  other  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Magdalena,  SavaniUa)  "closed  to  foreign  com- 
merce" on  14  January,  and  had  been  seconded  by  an  officer 
styled  the  Fiscal  Inspector  of  the  Custom  Houses  of  die  Atlantic, 
wbo^  as  "the  immediate  representative  of  the  national  executive 
power,"  had  (from  Carthagena)  declared  SavaniUa  and  Barran- 
quilla closed  to  foreign  commerce  and  coasting  tiade,  and  had 
declared  that  duties  would  be  exacted  over  again  from  vessels 
disregarding  the  prohibition.  The  outcome  of  this  interesting 
situation  is  unfortunately  not  apparent,*  but  the  result  of  the 
general  conflict  seems  to  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  Panama 
authorities.' 
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In  1886,  San  Domingo  blockaded  tfae  district  of  Monte  Chrisd 
for  two  or  three  months,^  and  the  "  pacific "  blockade  of  Greece 
took  place.  This  was  a  blockade  limited  to  Greek  vessels,  and 
so  presenting  few  analogies  with  a  real  blockade.    It  has  been 

justified  as  a  measure  of  reprisals,  but  obviously  went  very  much 
further  thnn  the  mere  seizure  of  a  definite  number  of  ships  as 
security  for  liquidated  damages — which  is  ail  tiiat  reprisals  properly 
cover. 

France  was  not  a  party  to  this  blockade,  which,  as  is  known, 
was  motived  by  the  nervousness  with  which  the  Powers  regarded 
any  possible  outbreak  of  war  in  the  Balkans.  It  was  thought 
at  the  time  that  any  violent  proceedings  in  that  quarter  would  act 
as  a  spark  in  a  powder  magazine.  We  now  know  that  lAnen 
Greece  and  Turkejr  went  to  war  ten  years  later  iken  was  little 
difficulty  in  localizing  the  distuihance.  Perhaps  it  is  hard  to 
blame  statesmen  who  were  not  so  clear-sighted  as  M.  de  Fref- 
cinet,  who  felt  at  liberty  to  declare*  to  Lord  Lyons  that  he  was 
not  disposed  to  send  ships  to  Greek  waters  .  .  .  that  he  shrank 
from  running  the  risk  of  placing  the  naval  forces  of  France  in  a 
position  in  which  they  might  be  called  to  fire  upon  Greek  ships, 
and  that  he  felt  sure  that  anything  of  this  kind  would  be  very 
repugnant  to  public  feeling  in  France. 

The  Gladstone  as  well  as  the  Salisbury  Government  is,  how- 
ever, responsible  for  the  adoption  of  the  **  blockade"  by  Great 
Britain,  and  Lord  Rosebery  strongly  condemned  the  jjolitics  of 
Greece  in  a  lengthy  justification  of  the  atiitude  of  the  British 
Government  On  7  May,  1886,  the  Ambassadors  left  Greece. 
The  curious  blockade  was  then  instituted,  which  included  some* 
what  improperly,  in  any  event,  "the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth," — part  of  the  high  aeaSp-— and  which  was  declared  to  be 
instituted  "against  ships  under  the  Greek  flag.'**  It  was  also 
limited  by  the  specific  instructions  given  to  commanders  not  to  in* 
terfere  with  Greek  vesseb  canying  the  goods  of  other  Powers  under 
arrangements  made  prior  to  the  "blod^de."  How  the  blockading 
Powers  proposed  to  justify  to  other  nations  (say  the  North 
American  States  or  France)  the  detention  of  goods  belonn-innr 
to  their  subjects  being  on  board  sequestrated  Greek  vessels,  or 
damaged  by  remaining  on  shore  for  want  of  a  ship  durinq^  these 
sweeping  interferences  with  commerce,  is  a  point  regard  in  which 
no  interest  seems  to  have  been  shown.  The  sequestrated  vessels 
were  to  be  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  the  blockade  (no  liability 
for  compensation  being  admitted).* 

The  French  Charge  d' Affaires  informed  Lord  Salisbury  on 
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9  October,  1887,  that  die  French  President  at  Grand  Bassam  had 
established  a  blockade  of  the  Ebrie  coast  from  Abre  to  Dabou 
inclusive.^  It  was  raised  13  February,  i888.*  In  a  precisely 
similar  way  Portugal  announced  the  blockade  and  reopening  of 
Quissembo.  No  delays  were  fixed — probably  none  were  neces- 
sary. Various  Haytian  ports  were  blockaded  by  Ilayti  at  the 
end  of  October,  1888 diis  blockade  is  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  the  British  Consul-General  in  Hayti  intimated  in  the  follow- 
ing June  that  it  had  plainly  ceased  to  be  dSfective,  and  would  no 
longer  be  respected.* 

The  blockade  of  the  Zanzibar  coast  of  East  Africa  by  Britain 
and  Germany  is  worth  a  word  of  notice.  Ostensibly  estabhshed 
by  the  assent  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  it  was  directed  to  the 
stoppaore  of  the  import  of  arms  and  the  export  of  slaves,'^  and  was 
apparently  justihed  by  the  fact  that  the  continental  doniinions  of 
Zianzibar  were  in  insurrection.^  However,  the  Sultans  self- 
constituted  mandatories,  Britain  and  Germany,  were  in  possession 
of  Bagamoyo  and  other  places  on  the  coast,  and  the  blockade 
seems  illegal  in  so  far  as  it  prohibited  access  generally.  The 
Portuguese  were  induced  to  issue  a  notification  of  blockade  of 
their  Mozambique  coast,  then  in  their  effective  occupation,  *'  as 
against  the  importation  of  arms  and  the  exportation  Of  slaves" — 
a  futile  and  absolutely  illegal  pretension^  if  the  proclamation 
meant  what  it  said.  Probably  it  merely  meant  that  the  ports 
would  be  closed  to  such  traffic  under  municipal  penalties. 

His  Hi;u(hness  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  (whose  subjects  found 
their  commerce  with  the  mainland  interdicted)  declined  to  co- 
operate actively.  The  "blockade"  was  notified  by  the  British 
Consul-General,  and  a  British  proclamation  by  him  limited  its 
operation  to  the  trafhc  in  slaves  and  munitions  of  war.  But  no 
Government  can  assume  to  prohibit  certain  kinds  of  traffic  with 
its  ports  under  the  ^nalties  of  blockade-running,  and  the  British 
and  Germans  were  m  this  case  trying  to  do  exactly  what  they  had 
blamed  the  Soaniards  for  doing  in  Sulu.' 

The  actual  establishment  of  the  blockade — as  distinguished 
from  the  Sultan's  and  the  Consul's  notifications — was  by  a  joint 
declaration  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan  by  the  British  and  German 
Admirals,  dated  2  December,  1S88. 

"  In  accordance  with  instructiona  received  firom  our  respective  Govem- 
meiits,  and  in  the  name  of  H.H.  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  we,  the  Admirals 
commanding  the  British  and  Gennan  Squadrons,  hereby  declare  a  blockade 
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agslnst  the  importation  of  munitions  of  war  and  the  exportation  of  slaves 
only,  on  the  continuous  line  of  coast  of  Zanzibar,  inciuaitt{f  the  Islands  of 
Mafia  and  Lamu  and  the  lesser  islands  adjoining  the  coast  from  lo*  28'  S. 
to  2*  10'  S.  iat.  The  blockade  will  be  in  force  from  noon  on  the  2nd 
December,  1888. 

"(Signed)       E.  R.  Fremantle,  British  Rear- Admiral, 

C-in-C  East  Station. 
"DXINHARD,  German  Rear- Admiral, 

Commanding  Flying  Squadroa" 

The  Consul-General  who  issued  the  proclaraation  was  made 
the  judge  for  deciding  cases  of  prize  arising  out  of  its  violation.* 
Italy  joined  the  "blockading  Powers  in  December.'  By 
February,  Admiral  Deinhard  was  stopping  provinons,  and  the 
German  Government  justified  his  action.  They  considered  it 
"  independent  of  the  blockade/'  which  was  a  peaceful  operation 
directed  against  the  slave- trade  ;  and  that  it  was  a  measure  called 
for  by  the  exigencies  of  war.  Thus  we  have  the  full  cycle — the 
term  "blockade"  has  become  so  far  wrested  from  its  proper  mean- 
ing as  to  be  actually  treated  as  inapplicable  to  the  isoliaLtion  of  a 
besieged  place.' 

This  blockade,  which  was  nothing  more  than  an  exercise  of 
municipal  law  from  first  to  last,  was  raised  on  i  October,  1889.* 
The  permission  of  France  had  actually  to  be  asked  for  before  her 
dhows  could  be  searched  for  arms  in  Zanzibar  waters  themselves,* 
which  shows  that  ihe  meabuie  partook  in  no  respect  oi  the  nature 
of  a  blockade. 

On  7  April,  1890,  a  blockade  of  part  of  the  Slave  Coast  was 
instituted  by  France.  It  was  established  by  a  notice  issued  by  the 
Comniander-in*Chief  in  the  Bay  of  Benin,  and  a  delay  of  only 
three  days  was  allowed. It  was  notified  in  London  by  the 
French  Ambassador,  and  raised  on  28  October.  In  1892  it  was 
renewed  (15  June)  and  notified  by  the  Ambassador,  being  again 
laised  on  19  December.^ 

During  the  Franco- Siamese  difficulty  of  1893,  Lord  DufTerin 
elicited  from  M.  Develle  the  information  that,  should  the  Eastern 
Power  prove  recalcitrant,  the  French  fleet  would  blockade  the 
Menam.*  This  Lord  Dufferin  characterized  as  resembling  "riding 
another  man's  horse  with  ones  own  spurs" — as  it  would  simply 
damage  British  and  German  trade.  The  blockade  was  neverthe- 
less imposed,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  view  of  the  other 
hostile  measures  which  were  taken  by  the  parties,  a  state  of  war 
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then  existed  between  them.  The  blockade  was  not  restricted  to 
Siamese  vessds ;  and  not  only  was  the  blockaded  coast  and  ports 
indicated,  but  the  modem  innovation  was  adopted  of  interdicting 
access  to  zones  of  sea.   The  proclamations  ran  as  follows : — ^ 

"Nous,  etc.,  dedarons  partir  du  26  Juillet,  1893  [the  date  of  the 
document]  i  9  h.  de  soir,  torn  les  ports  et  rades  de  le  odte,  et  des  ties 
Slamoises  compris  entre  la  Pointe  Chulal  et  la  Fointe  Lem-kra-ban^,  en 

passant  par  le  nord  (ces  pointer,  !c  prf*mier  par  13°  2'  de  lat.  N.  ft  97°  43' 
de  long.  E.  du  meridian  de  Paris;  le  second  par  13"  5'  de  lat.  N.  and 
98°  31'  de  long.  £.  du  meridian  de  Paris),  seront  tenus  en  ^tat  de  blocus 
effectif  pas  les  forces  nsvaks  sous  nos  ordres,  et  que  les  bdtiffients  amis 
auront  un  d^lai  de  trois  jours  pour  quitter  les  lieux  bloquds.  II  sera  proo6d^ 
OOOtre  tout  bAtiment  qui  tenterait  de  violer  le  dit  blocus  conformement  aux 
lois  Internationales  et  aux  trait^s  en  vigueur.  A  bord  du  croiseur  le 
'  Forfait '  etc 

"(Signed)      A.  ReculOUX." 

The  above  was  issued  by  the  commander  of  the  squadron  in 
the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Its  mention  of  "amis"  shows  that  hostilities 
then  existed :  and  it  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  by  the 
Admiral  of  the  Far  Eastern  fleet 

^Nous,  etc.,  VQ  r^tat  de  repr^sailles  existant  entfe  le  France  et  le 
Si'am  .  .  .  dcclarons,  qu  a  partir  du  29  Juillet,  1^93  [date  of  the  documeot] 
le  c6te  et  les  ports  de  Siam,  compris  : — 

**  Entre  la  Pointe  Chulai  ...  i  la  pointe  Lem-krabang.  .  .  . 

"2,  Entxe  la  pointe  &  de  llle  Ko-Samit,  lat  12*  31'  N.,  long.  99*  6'  E. 
et  la  pointe  Lem<Ling,  lat  12°  11'  N.,  long.  99*  58' 

**  seront  tenus  en  ctat  de  blocus  effectif  par  les  forces  navales  placdes 
sous  notre  commandement,  et  que  les  bflttiments  amis  ou  neutres  auront 
un  delai  de  trois  jours  pour  achever  ieur  chargement  et  quitter  les  lieux 

"Xes  limites  du  blocos  a^^tendront, — 

"  I.  Pour  la  premiere  zone  bloqu^e  jusqu'^  une  ligne  joignant  la  pointe 
ChulaT  (ci-dessus  designee)  k  la  pointe  Lem-kra-bang  (ci-dessus  designee). 

**  2.  Four  la  deuxi^me  zone  bloqu^e  jusqu'^  une  ligne  joignant  la  pointe 
de  nie  Ko-Samit  (ci-dessus  designee)  k  la  pointe  Lem-Ling  (ci-dessus 
dca^ic> 

"  U  sera  procti^  etc  A  bocd  de  la '  Triomphante '  etc. 

"(Signed)  Humamh." 

There  is  a  manifest  contradiction  in  styling  the  proceedings 
reprisals,  and  at  the  same  time  talking  a«>ut  '^amis**  and 
"nsuires,**  Besides,  "a  state  of  repri^s'*  is  an  expression 
unknown  to  International  Law.  States  are  either  at  war,  or  at 
peace:  and  when  at  peace,  one  or  other  or  both  may  commit 
reprisals,  which  is  a  different  matter.  The  word  was  probably 
introduced  as  an  equivalent  for  the  phrase  "war"  employed  in 
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the  form,  and  dengned  Co  be  less  alanning  than  war," 

and  less  ridiculous  than  *'  peace" 

The  blockade  was  faised  in  two  or  three  days  by  a  proclamation 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote.  Before  its  institution  (on 
27  July),  Lord  Dufferin  intimated  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  it 
would  be  put  in  force  on  the  31st.*  Whether  or  not  the  fact  had 
been  officially  intimated  does  not  appear.  The  news  caused 
Lord  Rosebery  the  greatest  surprise,  especially  as  the  British 
Minister  at  Bangkok  telegraphed  on  the  27th  that  the  blockade 
had  already  been  established  ;  and  he  at  once  instructed  Lord 
Dufferin  to  ask  for  explanations.  Later  he  intimated,*  that  if 
the  blockade  afiected  neutral  vessels,  it  must  constitute  a  state  of 
belligerency.  French  vessels  must  therefore  be  restricted  in 
their  visits  to  Singapore,  where  the  Pepin  "  was  daily  expected. 
The  French  Government  maintained  that  the  discrepancy  in 
dates  (between  the  3i$t  and  26th)  was  due  to  a  telegraphic 
error:  unfortunately,  a  British  vessel  was  stopped  and  exdwied  on 
die  27th  or  28th.  Eventually  she  was  permitted  to  enter  and 
discharge,  clearing  on  the  30th.  The  French  Admiral  notified 
the  British  senior  officer  that  the  blockade  applied  to  warships, 
and  the  latter  instructed  the  "  Linnet"  to  leave  Bangkok.  Lord 
Rosebery,  however,  telegraphed  that  the  "Linnet"  "must  on  no 
account  leave  under  the  present  circumstances."' 

M.  Develle  cited,  in  a  despatch  of  3  August,  1893,  the  stock 
cases  on  the  subject,  beginning  in  1827.  It  seems  difficult  to 
say  why  France  refused  to  admit  that  she  was  at  war  with  Siam 
— except  for  the  very  pressing,  but  inadmissible,  reason  that 
belligerency  entails  responsibility.  On  13  July,  her  gunboats 
"  Inconstant'*  and  '*  Com^e  "  had  passed  the  Menam  bar  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.*  On  the  14th, 
17th,  and  i9th»  there  had  been  fighting  on  the  fronUer^  when  300 
had  been  Idlled.*  It  b  absurd  to  say  that  fighting,  a  blockade^ 
and  a  territorial  occupation  can  go  on  while  States  are  at  peace. 
If  the  French  Government  wished  to  disavow  the  passage  of  the 
Menam  bar,  the  institution  of  a  blockade  was  a  most  unfortunate 
method  of  exhibiting  their  pacific  intentions. 

The  apparent  attempt  to  extend  the  area  of  the  blockade  by 
purporting  to  define  its  limits  has  been  imitated  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  A  line  drawn  from  Point  Chulai  on  the  west  to  Cape 
Lem-kra-bang  on  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  encloses  a  space  of 
some  sixty  miles  each  way,  which  is  not  the  territory  of  Siam 
except  at  the  coast-line.  How  it  can  be  asserted  to  be  possible 
to  blockade  such  an  area  is  beyond  comprehension ;  for  it  would 
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inv€lTe  the  exclusion  of  neutnls  from  the  common  highway  of 
nations.  Certainly  no  neutral  vessel,  except  a  yacht  or  surveying 
ship,  would  be  very  likely  to  ^o  so  far  up  the  Gulf,  unless  she  were 
going  to  Bangkok ;  but  that  is  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  question 

of  principle. 

A  similar  assertion  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  Cretan 

blockade  instituted  in  1897.^ 

The  establishment  of  a  blockade  of  Crete  may  have  been  legal 
or  not  The  assertion  of  a  considerable  area  of  the  Medi- 
terrane.ia  as  "the  limits  of  the  blockade"  was  bad  beyond  argu- 
ment. This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  anomalous  blockade  known 
to  science.  The  territorial  Power  (which  was  Tar  key)  not 
injured :  the  blockade  was  established  for  her  benefit.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  kind  of  partial  blockade  of  Greece,  designed  to  prevent 
Greek  intercourse  with  Crete.  Nodiing  is  better  settled  than 
that  a  blockade  which  is  good  against  some  Powers  only,  is  utterly 
bad  :*  consequently,  the  Cretan  blockade  was  bad  a&  initio,  and  a 
mere  exercise  of  /i>rce  maf$ure.  For  it  was  put  forward  as  being 
absolute  as  against  Greek  ships,  and  qualified  as  against 
"  neutrals,"  whose  vessels  were  liable  to  supervision  and  to  mter* 
diction  from  commerce  with  the  interior. 

The  limits  within  which  the  Admirals  affected  to  circumscribe 
their  sphere  of  interference  were  the  parallels  of  34°  45'  and  35* 
48'  N.  and  the  meridians  of  23'  24'  and  26'  30'  E.,  i.e.  about 
twenty  miles  E.  and  W.  of  Crete,  and  considerably  more  N.  and  S. 

Notice  was  given  in  the  "London  Gazette*'  (13  December, 
1898)  of  the  raising  of  this  so-called  blockade,'  but  there  is  no 
information  as  to  any  captures  in  pursuance  of  it  Hostilities 
supervened  between  the  Greek  kingdom  and  Turkey;  and  in 
its  turn,  Greeceprodaimed  a  blockade  of  Epirus  and  parts  of  the 
littoral  of  the  Gulfs  of  Salonica  and  Volo.  This  was  done  by 
an  official  communication  from  Mr.  Metaxas  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  dated  36  April  (8  May),  1897.* 

*'  J'ai  rhonneur  de  porter  4  la  connaiMance  de  votre  excellence  qu'4 

partir  du  26  April  (8  Mai)  k  six  heures  du  matin  les  c6tes  de  I'Epire  et  une 
partfc  du  littoral  du  golfe  de  Salonique  sont  mises  en  6tat  de  biocus  effectif. 
Les  iimites  g^ographiques  de  ce  biocus  sont  fix^es  ainsi  qu'ii  suit  Au  golfe 
de  Salonique  le  Uocus  s'etendra  de  la  riviere  du  Vin€c  entre  39*  54'  laL  N. 
et  33*  44'  long.  E.  jusqu'i  le  riviere  de  Halicmon  entre  40^  29'  30*  lat  N. 
et  22*  3'^^  long.  E.  littoral  bloqu6  serait  d'une  distance  de  5  milles 
matins  de  le  cdte.  Sur  les  cdtes  I'Epire,  le  biocus  s'^tendre  de  Pr^vesa 
entre  38'  50'  lat  N.  et  20*  44'  30*  long.  E.  jusque  et  y  compris  Hagii 
Seranta  (Santi  Quaranta)  entre  39°  50'  4'  lat  N.  et  20'  8'  long.  E  de  la 
cOte;    Le  biocus  s'etendra  jiisqn^il  la  port6e  d'un  canoa    Lei  dtftroits 

>  state  Papers,  Vol  LXXXIX,  p.  446. 
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fonn^s  par  Tile  de  Ctorfii  n*y  aont  compris  et  seront  laiat^  librei  k  la 

navt£^ation.  Les  navircs  que  traverf;eront  ces  ddtroits  seront  visit^s  par 
les  vaisseaux  de  la  Marine  Royaie  qu'auront  pour  mission  de  maintenir 

le  blocus.** 

And  three  days  later: — 

"Fals.int  "^uite  h  ma  notedu  8  de  ce  mois,  j'ai  I'honneur,  d'ordre  de  mon 
Gouvernement,  de  porter  la  connaissance  de  \otre  Excellence  que  le 
blocus  effectif  des  Qotca  de  i'Epire  a  etc  ctendu  ju:>que  ct.  y  compris 
Vakma  entre  40*  22*  6"  lat  N.  et  19*  icf  long.  E." 

And  again       May,  1897)  : — 

"J'ai  ITionneur  de  porter  i  la  connaissance  de  votre  Excellence  que  j'ai 
6t6  charge  par  mon  gouvernement  de  communiquer  au  gouvernement  de 
S.M.B.  que  le  Golfe  de  Vole  a  6t6  d^clar^  en  blocus  effectif." 

Here  the  proposal  is  more  modest :  though  many  will  demur  to 
the  extension  of  the  territorial  waters  blockaded  to  anything 
further  than  the  recognized  limit  of  three  nautical  miles.  The 
treatment  of  the  entire  Gulf  of  Volo  as  a  Turkish  harbour  is 
legiiimate  enough.  It  was  entirely  enclosed  by  Turkish  territory, 
and  has  a  mouth  only  four  geographical  miles  wide.  Meanwhile, 
the  Powers  (except  Austria  and  Germanv^  were  continuing  to 
"blockade'*  part  of  the  territory  of  one  belli&[erent  as  against  the 
other! — a  decided  interference  with  the  rights  of  belTigerency, 
though  less  evidently  improper  than  the  German  plan'  of 
blockading  Greece.  The  threat  of  the  latter  measure  had  such 
an  exasperating  effect  that  it  is  assigned  as  a  main  cause  of  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey.* 

The  United  States  blockades  of  1898  were  announced  by 
proclamations,  in  which  the  old  form  wns  adhered  to,  specifying 
the  ports  blockaded,  and  refrain inq-  from  blockading  sea- water. 
A  period  of  thirty  days  was  allowed  for  exit.* 

Both  parties  agreed  that  blockades,  to  be  binding,  must  be 
effective ;  Spain  in  more  specific  terms.' 

The  followinc^  notiticdtions  with  regard  to  blockades  during  the 
Russo-Japaneiae  War  appeared  in  the  "  London  Gazette" 

"May  28,  1904, 

**  H.M's.  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreigii  Affairs  has  received 
a  notification  to  the  foUowing  effect  from  the  Japanese  Minister  in 
London ^~ 

**'By  command  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Goveroment,  Admiral  Togo 
has  declared  that  on  the  26th  inst  the  entire  coast  of  the  Liao-Tung 
Peninsula  lyings  south  of  a  straie^ht  line  drawn  between  Pitsuwo  and 
Pulantien  was  effectively  blockaded  by  tiie  Imperial  naval  forces,  and  that 
the  blockade  will  oontintte  to  be  maintained  in  an  effective  state.' " 

*  State  Faoers,  VoL  XCI,  p.  219  fEv^crton  to  Salisbury )» 
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Individual  warning  and  dme  for  exit  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  given. 

"^Jamuay  5, 190$. 

**  H.M's.  Principal  Secretary  of  State  far  Foreign  Affairs  has  received  tlie 
following  telegram  from  H.M's.  Minister  at  Tokio,  dated  January  2, 1905 : — 

" '  The  blockade  of  the  Liao-Tung  PeniDfliila  is  modified  fay  Frodaina- 

tioD  from  January'  i  as  follows: — 

**'  A  line  south  of  the  line  from  Wedge  Road  on  the  north-west  to  South 
Entry  Cape  on  the  south-east  For  the  present  no  vessels  except  Govern- 
ment transports  are  allowed  to  enter  Dalny  Bay  without  special  per- 
mission."*  ________ 
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510 

In  "  Die  Vier  Gebrcxders  "  ^  the  Admiralty  J  udge '  condemned 
certain  brandy  and  salt  as  contraband,  bound  for  Dunkirk.  The 
Lords,  however,  appear  to  have  considered  it  impossible  to  treat 
them  as  such,  and  proceeded  to  consider  whether  they  might  not 
be  condemned  on  account  of  the  Uockade  of  Dunkirlc  But 
as  this  blockade,  though  notorious,  did  not  appear  judicially  in 
the  cause,  plea  and  proof  were  ordered  upon  the  claimant  giving 
security  for  costs. 

The  "  Betsy"  (Murphy,  master),'  was  the  case  of  a  ship  and  cargo 
taken  by  the  British  at  the  capture  of  Guadeloupe,  and  asserted  to 
have  broken  a  blockade  by  entering  that  place.  Sir  W.  Scott's 
judgement,  so  far  as  is  material  to  the  question  of  blockade,  was  as 
follows : — 

"On  the  question  of  blockade  three  things  must  be  proved:  fir^t,  the 
existence  of  an  actual  blockade;  secondly,  the  knowledge  of  the  party; 
and,  thirdly,  some  act  of  violation  either  by  going  in,  or  coming  out  with 
a  cargo  laden  after  the  commencement  of  blockade. 

"...  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  evidence  of  a  blockade  should 
be  clear  and  decisive.  In  this  case  there  is  only  an  affidavit  of  one  of  the 
captors,  and  the  account  which  is  there  given  is :  '  That  on  the  arrival  of 
the  British  forces  in  the  West  Indies,  a  proclamation  issued,  inviting 
the  inhabitants  of  Martinique,  St  Lucie,  and  Guadeloupe  to  pttt  them* 
selves  under  the  protection  of  the  English;  that  on  a  refusal,  hostile 
operations  were  commenced  against  them  all,  though  it  cannot  be  meant 
that  they  commenced  aj^ainst  all  at  once,  for  it  is  notorious  that  they 
were  commenced  against  them  separately  and  in  succession.'  It  is  further 
Stated, '  that  in  January,  1794  (but  without  any  more  precise  date),  Guade- 
loupe was  summoned,  and  was  then  pat  Into  a  state  of  complete  invest- 
ment and  blockade.' 

"  The  word  complete  is  a  word  of  great  enei^ ;  and  we  might  expect 
from  it  to  find  that  a  number  of  vessels  were  stationed  round  the  en- 
trance of  the  port  to  cut  oil  ail  communication.  But  from  the  protest  I 
perceive  that  the  captofs  entertained  but  a  very  loose  notion  oi  the  true 
nature  of  a  blockade;  for  it  is  there  stated  'that  on  the  1st  of  January, 
after  a  general  proclamation  to  the  French  Isles,  they  were  put  into  a 
state  of  complete  blockade.'  It  was  a  term,  therefore,  which  was  applied 
to  all  those  islands  at  the  same  time  under  tlic  first  proclamation. 

*'  The  Lords  of  Appeal  have  determined  that  such  a  proclamation  was 
not  in  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  a  legal  blockade ;  it  is  clear,  indeed, 
that  it  oouki  not  In  reason  he  held  to  produce  the  effect  which  the  captors 

>  Burrcll,  159  (1759).  ,       .    .  , 

^  Sir  T.  Salusbury.  This  jtldg*  entertained  large  views  on  the  denomination  of 

contraband,  and  in  the  St  Jacob" (Bvir.  160)  condemned  as  such  a  caigo  of  oil  and 

Imooa.  •  I  Rob.,  9a  (1798). 
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enoneondy  ascribe  to  it  From  tlie  miflspplication  of  tlieie  phrues  in 

one  instance,  I  learn  that  we  must  not  give  too  much  wdsfht  to  the  use  of 
them  on  this  occasion,  and  from  the  generality  of  these  expressions  I 
think  we  must  infer  that  there  was  not  that  actual  blockade  which  the  law 
is  now  distinctly  understood  to  require. 

**  But  it  is  attempted  to  imiae  other  inferences  on  this  point,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  master  speaks  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  enter- 
ingr,  and  from  the  declaration  of  the  municipality  of  Guadeloupe,  which 
states  '  the  island  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  siege.*  It  is  evident  that  the 
American  master  speaks  only  of  the  diAicuity  of  avoiding  the  English 
cnilsers  generally  in  these  seas ;  and  as  to  tiie  other  phrase^  it  is  a  term  of 
the  new  jargon  of  France,  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  domestic  dis- 
turbances, and  certainly  is  not  so  intelligible  as  to  justif}^  me  in  con- 
cluding that  the  island  was  in  that  state  of  investment  from  a  foreign 
enemy  which  we  require  to  constitute  a  blockade.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
lay  it  down  that  a  blockade  did  exist  till  the  operations  oi  the  foiees  were 
actually  directed  against  Guadeloupe  in  April" 

The  "  Henrick  and  Maria  ^  was  a  Danish  vessel,  taken  on 
a  voyage  from  Norway  to  Amsterdam,  1798.  It  appears  she 
was  boarded  by  a  British  man  of-war,  and  a  notice  was  inscribed 
OQ  ship's  papers  that  she  was  not  to  proceed  to  any  Dutch  port. 
There  was  at  that  time  no  Uockade  which  extended  to  all  Dutch 
ports»  but  there  was  a  blockade  of  Amsterdam.  The  master 
mfonned  the  naval  officer  giving  die  notice  that  he  must  proceed 
to  Amsterdam,  whereupon  the  ship  was  arrested.  The  Court 
held  that  the  form  of  the  notice,  being  for  all  Dutch  ports»  was  bad, 
and  was  not  available  by  limitation  for  Amsterdam,  and  there* 
fore  the  ship  must  be  restored.  The  case  is  interesting  and 
important  upon  the  question  as  to  the  limits  of  a  naval  com- 
mander's  authority.  The  judgment  of  Sir  W.  Scott  was  as 
follows : — 

"  There  are  two  objections  taken  in  this  case  :  First,  that  the  notice  of 
the  captor  was  illerra! ;  ^nd  secondly,  that  the  master  did  not  in  fact 
proceed  towards  Amsterdam. 

*•  Now,  the  notice  appears  to  have  been  '  not  to  proceed  to  any  Dutch 
port'  To  be  sure  tmit  goes  a  great  deal  beyond  anything  which  the 
captors  had  a  right  to  prescribe ;  for  they  aaght  to  mive  specified  the 
ports  to  which  the  blockade  was  confined.  The  great  point  is  to  under- 
stand what  the  master  apprehended  was  the  prohibition  upon  him ;  for 
certainly  what  is  represented  to  have  passed  between  him  and  the  captor 
cannot  be  conclusive 

**  The  master  says  he  was  captured  on  account  of  his  destination  to 
Amsterdam  and  because  he  said  he  must  proceed  thither.  This,  it  is 
contended,  was  merely  a  hasty  declaration  of  the  master  not  carried  into 
effect  And  if  the  master  had  taken  upon  himself  to  say  that  upon  this 
warning  he  did  intend  to  change  his  comrse,  but  was  seised  immediately, 
it  would  be  pressuig  the  matter  too  hardly  upon  his  owners  not  to  allow 

*  I  Rob.,  146  (1799)- 
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him  time  to  express  his  determination.  But  he  says  no  such  thin^.  And 
if  his  conduct  amounts  to  an  obstmate  perseverance  to  go  there,  I  should 
hold  tiiat  a  blockade  may  be  broken  by  ohsthiAcy  as  well  as  by  fraud ; 
and  if  a  masto'  says  he  will  go  and  ns  mnst  go  there  in  defiance  of 
notice,  his  owners  must  take  the  consequences  of  his  conduct. 

"  It  is  a  circumstance  in  favour  of  this  man  that  the  only  ships  in  sight 
were  two  Danish  merchantmen.  The  sight  of  one  vessel  would  not 
certainly  be  sufficient  notice  of  a  blockade ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  woold  be  signified  to  me  that  there  was  a  blockade  dt  faeio  before 
that  port. 

"The  evidence  is  v^ry  imperfect  on  that  point.  I  shall  therefore 
require  further  information,  and  give  both  parties  an  opportuni^  of  pfX>- 
ducmg  what  they  think  favourable  to  them." 

[Further  proof  was  ^ven  of  die  notice  which  the  master  had 
received  of  the  blockade  of  the  Vlie  passage,  and  Sir  W.  Scott 
resumed  judgment] 

'*  On  the  former  hearing  it  appeared  some  notice  had  been  given  ;  but 
I  wished  to  obtain  more  partieutar  information  respecting  it  The  notice 
was  written  on  the  ship's  papers  to  this  effect :  '  This  ship  was  boarded 

and  warned  not  to  proceed  to  any  Dutch  port'  The  master  states  that 
the  ship  was  arrested  because  be  said  be  must  proceed  according  to  the 
bill  of  lading. 

"  It  was  open  to  both  parties  to  have  given  explanatory  affidavits,  but 
the  captors  have  offered  none;  therefore,  unless  it  is  shown  that  they 
have  been  prevented  by  absence  at  sea  or  other  just  cai|se,  I  must  take 
the  claimants'  affidavit  to  be  true.  The  notice  is,  I  think,  in  point  of 
authority,  illegal.  At  the  time  when  it  was  given  there  was  no  blockade 
which  extended  to  all  Dutch  ports.  A  declaration  of  blockade  is  a  high 
act  of  authority,  and  a  commander  of  a  king's  ship  is  not  to  extend  it 

"  The  notice  is  also,  I  think,  as  illegal  in  efTect  as  in  authority ;  it  cannot 
be  said  that  such  a  notice,  though  bad  for  other  ports,  is  good  for  Amster- 
dam. It  takes  from  the  neutral  all  power  of  election  as  to  what  other 
port  of  Holland  he  should  go  when  he  found  the  port  of  his  destination 
under  blockade.  A  commander  of  a  ship  must  not  reduce  a  neutral  to 
this  kind  of  distress ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the  neutral  had  oontrap 
vened  the  notice  he  would  not  have  been  subject  to  condemnation. 

"  But  that  he  did  so  rests  only  on  verbal  answers  and  conversatiorL  I 
adhere  to  what  I  said  before,  that  an  obstinate  adherence  to  a  first  inten- 
tion would  subject  a  ship  to  the  penalty,  and  tlie  owners  must  bear  the 
consequences  of  the  obstma^  of  weir  master.  But  I  think  the  conversa- 
tion of  this  man  was  not  an  expression  of  final  intention,  but  that  of  a 
man  deliberating  under  difficulties  in  which  he  was  unfairly  placed.  The 
captain  of  the  King's  ship  a^kcd  die  master  if  he  knew  that  Holland  wa^ 
blockaded,  and  he  answered '  that  he  did  not'  This  question  agrees  with 
tiie  written  notice,  and  shows  how  strange  a  misapprehension  the  com* 
mandcr  had  entertained  of  the  nature  of  the  blockade  which  he  was 
employed  to  form, 

"  The  master  said  '  he  could  not  answer  it  to  his  owners  to  go  to  any 
place  but  Holland.'  The  commander  does  not  point  out  to  him  any 
ports  of  Holtond  to  which  he  might  go,  but  tells  him  he  m^ht  go  to 
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Bremen,  Hamburg,  or  England,  and  adds,  *  As  yoti  must  to  Holland 
you  are  my  prize.'  I  think  the  notice  was  erroneous,  and,  besides,  not 
broken,  and  I  restore  the  ship." 

In  the  "Vrow  Judith/'^  the  blockade  ivas  one  established  «£r 
fmeto,  broken  by  egress.   Sir  W.  Scott  said : — 

"  I  must  observe  that  a  blockade  is  just  as  much  violated  by  a  vessel 
passing  outwards  as  inwards.   A  blockade  is  a  sort  of  droimvallatiim 

round  a  place,  by  which  all  foreign  connection  and  correspondence  is,  as 
far  as  human  force  can  effect  it,  to  be  entirely  cut  off.  It  is  intended  to 
suspend  the  entire  commerce  of  that  place,  and  a  neutral  is  no  more  at 
lib«ty  to  assist  the  traffic  of  exportation  than  that  of  importation.  The 
utmost  that  can  be  allowed  to  a  neutral  vessei  is,  that  having  already 
taken  on  board  a  cargo  before  the  blockade  b^ns,  she  may  be  at  liberty 
to  retire  with  it  But  it  must  be  considered  as  a  rule  which  this  Court 
means  to  apply,  that  a  neutral  ship  departing  can  only  taice  away  a  cargo 
b<ma  fide  purchased  and  delivered  before  the  commencement  of  the 
btockade.  .  • 

He  then  distincruishes  between  the  two  modes  of  intimating 
blockades  to  neutral  merchants,  i.e.  either  diplomatically  (which 
he  prefers)  or  individually  (where  the  blockade  is  de facto,  and  the 
ship  comes  from  a  distance).  But  no  such  notice  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  egress  "after  the  blockade  has  existed  de  Jacto  for  any 
length  of  time,*  the  coaunLied  lact  is  in  itseli  a  sufficient  notice  .  .  . 
notoriety  .  .  .  supersedes  the  necessity  of  particular  notice." 

In  tihe  "  Coltimbia  "*  the  voyage  was  from  Hamburg  to  Amster- 
dam, and  it  was  found  that  the  American  owners  knew  nothing  of 
the  investment  of  the  latter  port  But  the  master  knew  of  it  when 
he  left  Hamburg,  and  his  knowledge  was  held  to  affect  the  owners. 
His  sailmg  wim  that  intent  was  also  held  sufficient  to  enable 
confiscation  to  ensue. 

"But  it  has  been  said,**  observed  the  judge,  ''that  fay  the  American 
treaty  tliere  must  be  a  previous  warning.   Certainly  where  vessels  sail 

without  a  knowledge  of  the  blockade  a  notice  is  necessary  ;  but  if  you  can 
affect  them  with  the  knowledge  of  that  fact,  a  warning  then  becomes  an 
idle  ceremony,  of  no  use,  and  therefore  not  to  be  required." 

This  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  to  cut  down  the  operation  of  the 
treaty,  reducmg  it  to  an  instrument  merely  declaratory  of  the  law. 

The  "  Neptunus  "  (Kuyp)*  was  the  case  of  the  capture  of  a  ship 
by  two  English  cruisers  about  seven  miles  from  the  Dutch  coast ; 

the  ship  was  coming  out  of  the  Texel, 

Sir  W,  Scott,  in  the  course  of  his  judgment,  observed : — 

"There  are  two  sorts  of  Uockade:  one  fay  the  nmpU  fad  only,  die 

*  I  Rob.  150  (1799).  *  In  this  case  eleven  days. 

»  I  Rob.,  154  (I799>  *  «  B«fa*  «7»  (■799>» 
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other  by  a  notification  accompanied  with  the  fact.  In  the  former  case, 
when  the  fact  ceases,  otherwise  than  by  ^cident  or  the  shifting  of  the 
wind,  tfam  Is  imiiiediatdy  an  end  of  the  Uockade  But  idieii  tihe  ftct 
is  accompanied  by  a  public  notificatioo  from  the  Goveroment  of  a 
belligerent  country' to  neutral  Governments,  I  apprehend, /►rrmi'?  /^3^.V^f,  the 
blockade  mu-.l  be  supposed  to  exist  till  it  has  been  publicly  repealed.  It 
is  the  duty  undoubtedly  of  a  belligerent  country,  which  has  made  the 
notification  of  blockade,  to  notify  in  the  same  way  and  immediatdy  tiie 
diacontintianoe  of  it ;  to  suflTor  the  fact  to  cease,  and  to  apply  the  notifica* 
tion  again  at  a  distant  time  would  be  a  fraud  on  neutral  nations,  and 
a  conduct  which  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  any  country  would  pursue. 
I  do  not  say  that  a  blockade  of  this  sort  may  not  in  any  possible  case 
expire  dt  jaeio^  but  I  say  sudi  conduct  is  not  hastily  to  be  preaumed 
against  any  nation  ;  and,  therefore,  until  such  a  case  is  clearly  made  out* 
I  shall  hold  that  a  blockade  by  notification  is,pntHd  foeU^  to  be  pnmmei 
to  continue  till  the  notification  is  revoked." 

The  judge  also  remarlcs  mi  the  force  requisite  to  constitute  a 
valid  blockade : — 

"In  the  month  of  September  this  ship  sails,  and  is  immediately  stopped 
by  these  two  armed  v^sels.  But  it  is  said  tliat  there  was  no  blockade 

d€  fiteto,  and  that  this  small  number  of  veoels  only  is  a  proof  that  there 

was  no  efficient  actual  blockade,  I  am  of  a  contrany-  opinion,  for  surely  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  blockading  force  should  lie  in  the  same 
tier,  nor  is  it  material  that  a  vessel  had  escaped  the  rest  These  ships 
were  in  the  exterior  line,  as  I  understand  it,  and  if  tiiere  had  been  only 
theses  I  should  liave  faekl  them  to  be  quite  sufiident"^ 

The  "  Betsy"  (Goodhue)'  is  an  interestin;:^  case  for  two  reasons  : 
firstly,  because  it  (again)  asserts  with  em  pi  basis  the  view  of  our 
Courts  that  a  general  notification  to  States  is  sufficient  notice  to 
all  traders ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  decides  that,  thoujr^h  in  the 
then  state  of  intercommunication  where  a  blockade  mi^ht  reason- 
ably be  considered  to  have  determined,  a  vessel  might  be  justified 
in  making  way  towards  the  blockaded  port  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
qairy  at  some  place  contiguous  thereto,  yet  this  ought  not  to  be  the 
entrance  of  the  blodcaded  port  The  facts  sufficiently  appear  from 
the  judgment  of  Sir  W.  doott»  which,  so  far  as  is  material*  was 
as  follows : — 

'*Tfae  ship  sailed  [from  America]  in  January  last,  when  the  owners  were 
certainly  informed  of  the  blockade,  but  the  distance  of  their  country  is  a 

material  circumstance  in  their  favour.  I  certainly  cannot  admit  that 
Americans  are  to  be  exempted  from  the  common  effect  of  a  notification 
of  a  blockade  existing;  in  Europe.  But  I  think  it  is  not  unfair  to  say, 
tliat  lying  at  such  a  distance  where  they  cannot  have  constant  inionnation 
of  tiie  state  of  the  blockade,  whether  it  is  continued  or  is  relaxed,  it  Is  not 
unnatuontl  that  they  should  send  their  ships  coojectm-ally  upon  the 

*  To  die  lame  efiect  is  tfie  V.  JohaiiBa"  (1799X  1  Kob.,  p.  109. 

*  lRob^pb333(l799)• 
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expectation  of  finding  the  blockade  broken  up  after  It  had  existed  for  a 
considerable  time.  A  very  c^reat  disadvantage  would  be  imposed  upon 
them  if  they  were  bound  rigidly  by  the  rule  which  justly  obtains  in  Europe 
that  the  blockade  must  be  conceived  to  exist  till  the  revocation  of  it  is 
actually  notified.  For  if  this  rule  is  ri^dly  applied*  the  eflect  of  ttie 
blockade  would  last  two  months  lonj^er  upon  them  than  on  the  trading 
nations  of  Europe,  by  whom  intelligence  is  received  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
issued.  That  American  merchants  should,  therefore,  send  their  ships 
upon  a  fair  conjecture  that  the  Uockade  had,  alter  a  long  continuanoe, 
terminated,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  fair  inquiry  whether  it  had  so 
determined  or  not  is,  I  think,  not  exceptionable,  thouf^h  I  crrtainly  agree 
that  this  inquiry  should  be  made,  not  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  river  or 
estuary  from  the  blockading  vessels,  but  in  the  ports  that  lie  in  the  way, 
and  which  can  furnish  information  without  fumi^ing  opportunities  of 
fraud.  In  the  present  case  the  blockade  had  been  undMStood  in  America 
to  have  existed  th"  whole  winter,  and  therefore  it  was  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  by  that  time  it  might  have  ceased.   I  decree  restitution." 

In  the  laLer  case  of  the  "  Posten,"^  a  Danish  ship  from  Dron- 
iheim  to  Amsterdam,  taken  ofif  the  Texel,  and  proceeded  against 
for  a  breach  of  the  blockade  at  Amsterdam,  the  same  excuse  was 
made  that  her  people  expected  to  receive  information  on  the  spot. 
The  Court  said : — 

Ships  must  call  somewhere  to  obtain  informatioo,  for  the  Court  will 
not  allow  the  Information  to  be  obtained  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uodcaded 
port" 

The  ship  was  condeniacd. 

The  "Neptunus"  (Hempel)^  shows  that  a  notification  to  a 
foreign  State  affects  its  subjects,  at  all  events  as  from  the  time 
when  the  news  might  have  reached  them  so  far  as  physical  con* 
ditions  are  concerned. 

"  The  effect  of  a  notification  to  any  foreign  Government  would  clearly 
be  to  indude  all  the  individuals  of  that  nation;  it  would  be  the  most 
nugatory  thing  in  the  world  if  individuals  were  allowed  to  plead  their 

icniorance  of  it ;  it  is  the  duty  of  foreJrrn  Governments  to  communicate  the 
information  to  their  subjects,  whose  interests  they  are  bound  to  protect. 
...  In  the  case  of  a  blockade  d£  f<uto  only  it  may  be  otherwise,  but  this 
Is  a  case  of  a  blockade  by  notification;  ano^er  distinction  between 
a  notified  blockade  and  a  blodcade  existing  dt  facto  only  is  that  in  the 
former  the  act  of  sailing  to  a  blockaded  place  is  sufficient  to  constitute 
the  offence.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  notification  will  be  formally 
revoked,  and  that  due  notice  will  be  given  of  it ;  till  that  is  done,  the  port 
is  to  be  considered  as  closed  up,  and  from  the  moment  of  quitting  port  to 
sail  on  such  a  destination  the  offence  of  violating  the  blockade  is  com- 
plete, and  the  property  enpac^ed  in  it  subject  to  confiscation.  It  may  be 
different  in  a  blockade  existing  de facto  only ;  there  no  presumption  arises  as 
to  the  continuance  and  the  ignorance  of  the  party  may  be  admitted  as  an 
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excuse  for  sailing  on  a  doubtful  and  provisional  destination  But  this  is 
a  case  of  a  vessel  from  Dantzic  af^er  the  notification,  and  the  master  can- 
not be  heard  to  aver  his  ignorance  of  it," 

The  ship,  however,  was  restored,  as  the  master  had  been 
misled  as  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  blockade  (of  Havre) 
by  a  British  cruiser  which  he  fell  in  with. 

In  the  "Adelaide"  (1799),'  Scott  laid  down  the  further  pro- 
position, which  it  is  conceived  cannot  be  supported,  that — 

"  If  a  notification  is  made  to  the  principal  States  of  Europe  «  .  .  a 
time  would  oome  when  it  would  affect  ttie  lest" 

If  one  State  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  notify  its  blockades  to 
another,  it  is  scarcely  foir  to  assume  to  affect  the  latter  with  the 
consequences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  notification  to  a  sii^le  im- 
portant nation  would  be  reported  to  every  chancellery  in  €tuvpe. 
Vet  would  other  important  nations  consider  themselves  bound  f 

"Suppose,"  says  Scott,  "a  notiikation  made  to  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
it  would  become  the  general  topic  of  oonversation ;  and  it  would  be 
scarody  possible  that  it  should  not  have  travelled  to  the  ears  of  a  Bremen 

man ;  and  although  it  might  not  be  so  early  known  to  him  as  to  the 
subjects  of  the  States  (.0  which  it  was  immediately  addressed,  yet  in 
process  of  time  it  must  reach  him,  and  must  be  considered  to  impose 
the  same  observance  of  it  on  him.  It  would  strongly  aflect  him  with 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  blockade  was  tk  facto  existing.  Thefefore,  on 
these  grounds  I  should  hold  that,  although  a  notification  does  not  propria 
vigore  bind  any  country  but  that  to  which  it  is  addressed,  yet,  in  a 
reasonable  time,  it  must  affect  neighbouring  States  with  knowledge,  as  a 
reasonable  ground  of  evidence ;  and  I  think,"  be  adds,  "  I  do  not  strain 
the  matter  in  laying  down  this  rule;'* 

This  aniounts  to  a  position  according  to  which  there  may  be 
cases  in  which  neither  diplomatic  nor  individual  nonfication,  nor 
notoriety  of  facts  (as  distinguished  from  notoriety  of  proclamations), 
is  requisite.  It  removes  the  theory  of  the  validity  of  diplomatic 
notification  entirely  from  what  was,  in  the  "  Neptunus,"  its  pivot, 
namely,  the  assumed  duty  of  Governments  to  protect  their 
subjects,  and  the  possible  remedy  of  the  latter  against  the  former. 
For  what  relation  subsisted  between  the  Sw^ish  and  Danish 
Governments  and  the  Bremen  mariner? 

The  "  Juno  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  cases  in  which 
the  effect  of  a  licence  is  considered.  We  have  remarked  that  a 
general  licence  exempting  all  ships  of  a  particular  nation  from  the 
operation  of  a  blockade  invalidates  the  latter.  In  the  "J""o/'  ^ 
United  States  vessel  arrived  from  America  at  Falmouth  for 
Amsterdam,  having  sailed  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  latter 
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port  was  blockaded.  She  then  obtained  a  licence  to  go  to  '*  the 
ports  of  the  Vlie,  Emden,  Rotterdam,  or  elsewhere."  The  case 
turned  on  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  licence,  which  was  hdd 
to  have  been  complied  with  by  a  voyage  to  Amsterdam,  and 
which  was,  moreover,  held  to  imply  a  licence  to  come  out  again. 
Scott  again  reiterated  that — 

**  A  ship  that  has  entered  previotts  to  the  blockade  may  retire  in  ballast, 

or  taking  a  cargo  that  had  been  put  on  board  before  the  blockade ;  this  is 
the  distinction  which  I  have  held,  and  shall  hold,  till  I  am  corre^ed  by  a 
superior  Court** 

The  **Hurtige  Hane"  (Dahl)'  was  the  case  of  a  Danish  ship 
taken  in  the  act  of  entering  the  Texel:  plea,  necessity  from 
distress  and  want  of  water.  The  Court  condemned  the  ship,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  judgment  observed : — 

"Nothing  but  an  absolute  and  unavoidable  necessity  will  justify  the 
attempt  to  enter  a  blockaded  port ;  considerations  of  all  inferior  nature 
such  as  awnding  higher  fees  or  slight  difficulties,  will  not  be  sufficient. 
Nothing  less  than  an  unavoidable  necessity  which  admits  of  no  com- 
promise and  cannot  be  resisted,  will  be  held  by  me  to  be  a  justiiication 
of  this  offence.* 

The  Court  found  as  a  fact  that  the  vessel  might  very  well 
have  put  into  some  port,  equally  convenient,  wnich  was  not 
blockaded. 

The  "Welvaart  Van  Pillaw  was  a  Prussian  ship  taken  for 
a  breach  of  the  blockade  of  Amsterdam,  having  sailed  thence 
with  a  cargo.  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  course  of  his  judgment,  ob- 
served : — 

"  It  is  said  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  notoriety  in  Amsterdam  that  the 
blockade  was  still  continued,  .  .  .  and  therefore  tiiat  a  ship  in  the  block- 
aded port  may  plead  ignorance.  But  I  am  to  remember  that  this  is  not  a 
Dutch  ship,  but  a  Prussian  ship,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Prussian 
Government,  having  received  the  public  notification  many  months  before, 
to  have  rommunicated  it  to  their  subjects  in  different  ports.  Another 
circumstance  on  which  exemption  is  prayed  that  bhe  iiad  escaped  the 
Interior  ctrcumvallation,  that  she  had  advanced  some  way  on  her  voyage, 
and  therefore  that  she  had  in  some  degree  made  her  escape  from  the 
penalties.  I  cannot  accede  to  that  argument  If  the  principle  is  found 
that  a  neutral  vessel  is  not  permitted  to  come  out  of  a  blockaded  port  with 
a  cargo,  1  know  no  other  natural  termination  of  the  offence  but  the  end  of 
that  voyage.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  say,  if  you  can  but  gc  t  past  tihe 
blockading  force  you  are  free.  This  would  be  a  most  absurd  application 
of  the  principle.  If  that  is  found,  it  must  be  carried  to  the  extent  that  I 
tiave  mentioned ;  for  1  see  no  other  point  at  which  it  can  be  terminated.' 

*  2  Rob.,  124  (1799). 

*  /Hd.,  128  (1799). 

3  Vide  Bynkersbock,  Q.J.P.,  Lib.  I,  ch.  XI. 
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Being  of  optnton  that  the  principle  is  soand,  I  shall  holdtiiat  if  a  ship  that 
has  broken  a  blockade  is  taken  in  aoy  part  of  tiiAt  voyage»  she  is  taken  im 
tUUcto  and  subject  to  confiscation," 

In  the  "  Jonge  Petronella**^  there  wad  a  blockade  of  Rotterdam 
notified  to  foreign  ministers  3i  March  and  gazetted  36  March. 
The  vessel  was  seized  on  28  March.  The  notification  stated  that 
all  vessels  that  should  attempt  to  enter  blockaded  ports  "after  this 
notice  "  would  be  amenable.   The  judgment  was  as  follows : — 

**  There  seems  to  be  00  question  made  as  to  the  property  of  the  diip. 
I  do  not  think  a  week  is  sufficient  time  to  affect  the  parties  with  a  l^al 
knowledge  of  this  blockade.   1  shall  tbefefore  restore  this  vessel" 

The  time  within  which  the  existence  of  a  blockade  musi  be 
presumed  to  be  known  was  again  under  consideration  in  the 
"Calypso"  (ScfaultzV*  It  was  proved  that  it  was  known  at 
Amsterdam  on  la  April,  and  inferred  that  it  must  have  been 
Imown  at  Rotterdam  on  the  15th. 

Again,  in  the  "  Neptunus"  (Kuyp)  (II)*  the  time  within  which 
Portuguese  residents  were  affected  with  notice  of  such  a  blockade 
was  considered.  Hamburg  claims  were  rejected.  The  shipment 
was  made  9  to  19  Julv,  1798,  the  notification  of  the  blockade 
of  the  port  (Amsterdam)  hnving  preceded  it  by  a  month,  reaching 
Lisbon  (as  the  judge  computed)  about  the  end  of  June. 

"But  then  it  comes  to  this  general  question  . . .  whether  the  owners  are, 
in  all  ra<^cv  bound  merely  by  the  act  of  their  agents?  The  abstract  rule  is 
undoubtedly  just  that  persons  are  bound  by  their  a^ent ;  but  two  or  three 
consideratiuiib  weigh  much  to  induce  me  to  limit  the  extent  and  applica- 
tion of  this  prindpTe  in  these  particular  cases.  In  the  first  place,  I  cannot 
but  recollect  that  the  law  of  blockade  is  a  thing  rather  out  of  the  common 
course  of  mercantile  experience;  it  is  new  to  merchants,  and  not  very 
familiar  to  lawyers  themselves.  It  might  therefore  He  a  little  t<^o  rigorous 
to  expect  in  the  very  first  instance  an  exact  compliance  with  the  strict 
rale  tS.  law.  A  second  consideration  is  that  the  agents  of  foreign  mer- 
chants in  the  enemy's  country,  that  country  being  under  blockade,  do  not 
stand  in  the  same  situation  as  other  at^ent'^:  they  have  not  only  a  distinct, 
but  even  an  opposite  interest  from  that  of  their  principal,  to  fulfil  the 
commission  at  all  risks,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  their  own  private  advan- 
tage, and  for  the  public  interest  of  their  country,  at  that  time  under  parti- 
ciuar  pressure  as  to  tiie  exportation  of  its  produce.  This  may  fairly  be 
allowed  to  impose  a  strong  obligation  on  the  candour  of  the  Court  not  to 
hold  an  employer  too  strictly  bound,  on  mere  general  principles,  by  an 
agent,  who  may  be  actuated  by  interests  different  from  those  of  his 
principal"  ^ 

The  "Caroline"^  was  a  case  of  a  Cargo  taken  on  a  voyage 
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from  Bayonne  oslennbly  to  Ahona,  but  in  fact  to  Ostend,  a  block- 
aded port  Further  proof  was  refused,  and  condemnation  passed 
In  the  course  of  his  judgment  Sir  W.  Scott  s^d 

'*  It  becomes  material  to  see  how  the  cargo  is  entered  in  the  ship's 
papers ;  tlie  whote  is  represented  as  to  be  delivered  at  Altona  and  Ham* 

burg.  Had  there  been  any  fair  ccmtineent  deliberative  intention  of  going 
to  Ostend,  that  ought  to  have  appeared  on  the  bills  of  lading;  for  it  ou^ht 
not  to  be  an  absolute  declaration  to  Hamburg"  if  it  was  at  all  a  question 
whether  the  ship  might  not  go  to  Ostend,  a  port  of  the  enemy.  There  is 
tben  an  undue  and  fraudulent  concealment  of  an  important  circumstance 
which  ought  to  have  been  disclosed.  But  it  is  said  that  it  would  be 
extremely  hnrd  on  claimants  if  the  nets  of  persons  in  France  ffivlngf  orders 
contrary  to  tlu_*ir  instructions  are  to  be  held  sufficient  to  atlect  them  with 
penal  consequences;  and  it  might  be  so,  although  the  hardship  of  being 
affected  by  the  acts  of  agents  is  a  hardship  which  the  law  is  not  very  shy 
of  imposing  in  a  variety  of  cases ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
neutral  claimants  cannot  be  penally  affected  if  they  stand  personally  dear 
of  the  fraud  which  accompanies  these  goods." 

The  "Ju£frow  Maria  Schroeder**^  was  the  case  of  a  Prussian 
vessel  taken  for  a  breach  of  the  Uockade  of  Havre.  The  question 
involved  was  whether  there  had  been  such  a  relaxation  of  the 
blockade  as  to  constitute  a  legal  cessation — the  ship  had  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  harbour  and  was  seized  after  leaving  it  on 
return.  Sir  Wm.  Scott  in  discussing  this  question  observes 

"  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  a  fact  that  presses  upon  the  Court,  that  the 
blodcade  has  not  been  duly  carried  into  effect :  a  temporary  and  forced 
secession  of  the  blockadin^^  force,  from  the  accidents  of  winds  and  storms, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  legal  relaxation  :  but  here  ships  are 
stoppled  and  examined  and  suffered  to  go  in.  The  master  of  this  particular 
vend  says  'that  in  coming  out  he  saw  no  ships  for  forty-eight  hours';  that 
might  be  accidental ;  but  when  he  entered  they  were  on  the  station,  yet  no 
attempt  was  made  to  prcent  them  from  going  in.  No  contradiction  is 
0{)po  cd  to  this  account,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  proper  application 
has  been  made  to  the  King's  ships  concerned.  In  other  cases  also^  it 
appears  that  no  force  was  applied  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  Uockaide: 
the  same  permission  was  given  to  go  in.  How  this  happened  I  cannot 
divine,  for  I  find  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty  of  27  August,  1779,  were 
'  to  block  up  the  port  of  Havre,'  and  the^^e  seem  to  connect  tht  aiselves  with 
the  former  orders  i  there  is,  besides,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ncpean  to  Captain 
Griffiths,  in  answer  to  a  letter  statine  that  the '  Fly'  had  examined  a  snow 
and  suffered  her  to  go  in;  in  which  Mr.  Nepean  writes,  *  I  am  commanded 
to  acquaint  you  that  you  are  not  to  suffer  any  vessel  to  enter,'  etc.  There 
can  be  no  dtjubt  then  of  the  intention  of  the  Admiralty  that  neutral  ships 
should  not  be  permitted  to  go  in,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  was  not  in  every 
instance  carried  into  effect 

"What  is  a  blockade,  but  to  prevent  access  by  force?  If  the  ships 
stationed  on  the  spot  to  keep  up  the  blockade  will  not  use  their  force  tor 

>  3  Rob.,  147  (I too),  at  p  155. 
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that  purpose  it  it  impotsible  for  a  court  of  justice  to  say  there  wes  a 
biockade  actually  existing  at  that  time  so  as  to  bind  the  vessel." 

Ship  restored. 

However,  in  the  same  case,  as  to  the  cargo,  the  Court  came  to 
a  different  conclusion.^  It  would  appear  that  the  view  of  the  Court 
was  that  there  was  no  general  relaxation  of  the  blockade,  but  only 
an  exceptional  indulgence  granted  to  certain  ^Ips,  and  therefore 
the  blockade  continued  a  valid  blockade  as  against  aU  to  whom 
such  indulgence  was  not  extended,  and  inasmuch  as  the  ship  had 
been  permitted  to  go  into  the  harbour  the  master  thereof  might 
reasonably  conclude  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  go  out  with  a 
cargo.  But  otherwise  with  the  owners  of  the  cargo ;  they  had  not 
been  the  recipients  of  this  special  indiilc^ence,  and  therefore  were 
not  entitled  to  be  influenced  by  it.  Their  duty  was  to  ascertain  from 
the  belligerent  whether  or  no  the  ship  would  be  allowed  to  pass 
out,  or  at  any  rate  the  order  directing  shipment  should  be 
provisional  on  the  blockade  bein^^  raised.  Further  emphasis  to 
this  view  was  given  in  the  case  of  the  "  Venscab,  in  which  case 
Sir  W.  Scott  observed  : — 

"  I  beg  it  may  be  understood  that  I  hold  the  blockade  to  have  existed 
generally,  though  individual  ships,  in  some  few  instances,  are  entitled  to  an 
exemption  from  the  penalty  in  consequence  of  the  irregular  indulgences 
shown  *to  them  fay  the  Uodsading  force." 

In  the  case  of  the  "  Juifrow"  cargo  his  judgment  was  on  this  point 
as  follows : — 

"The  rule  by  which  the  Court  has  been  induced  to  act  towards  certain 
vessels  in  consequence  of  the  relaxed  manner  in  which  the  biockade 
of  Havre  appearal  to  have  been  enforced  in  these  particular  cases  by  no 
means  interferes  with  the  general  effect  and  operation  of  this  blockade ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Court  lias  held  that  there  was  no  genera!  relaxation, 
although  particular  ves«!el?  were  considered  to  be  protected  by  the  loose 
manner  in  which  the  blockade  was  kept  up  towards  them.  The  ship  in  the 
esent  case  was  restored  on  the  ground  that  she  had  been  allowed  to  go 
with  a  cargo,  and  therefore  might  be  understood  to  be  at  liberty  to  come 
out  with  a  cargo.  But  the  extent  of  that  principle  is  to  be  confined  to 
those  who  had  been  the  objects  of  this  improper  indulgence.  The  ship  was 
restored,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  owners  of  the  cargo  stand  on 
the  same  footing.  That  must  have  been  shipped  in  consequence  of  criminal 
orders  directing  it  to  be  sent  on  any  opportunity  of  slipping  out ;  it  is 
therefore  not  to  be  argued  that  the  release  of  the  ship  is  any  conclusive 
evidence  respecting  the  cargo. 

"Then  how  stands  this  case  as  to  the  owners  of  the  carg;o?  After  the 
blockade  had  been  notified  the  most  prudent  conduct  would  have  been  to 
wait  for  a  relaxation  from  the  belligerent  who  imposed  the  blockade  before 

»  3  Rob.,  158  (1800). 

I  Tkd.,  see  p.  i59»  note  (i799}* 
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they  gave  any  orders:  at  any  rate  it  could  go  no  farUier  than  this,  that  the 

orders  should  be  provisional,  directing  shipments  to  be  made  when  the 
blockade  should  be  raised  ;  as  nn  absolute  order  during  the  continuance  of 
a  blockade,  if  executed,  must  be  considered  to  be  a  breach  of  that  blockade. 
Under  any  circumstances  such  a  provisional  order  would  be  attended  with 
great  hazard  In  respect  to  the  good  faith  of  the  enemy  shipper,  who  may 
be  under  a  temptation  to  ship  off  his  goods  without  regard  to  the  risk  of 
his  employer — and  this  risk  persons  giving  ?uch  order  must  be  content  to 
take  on  themselves.  The  affidavit  that  has  been  introduced  only  states 
*  that  he  was  ig  norant  at  the  time  of  shipment'  That  will  not  be  sufficient ; 
diat  will  not  purge  away  the  ofTenoe  at  the  time  of  giving  the  orders.  The 
parties  must  either  state  themselves  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  blockade 
at  the  time  of  ordering  the  goods,  and  show  the  grounds  of  their  opinion 
arising  out  of  any  of  these  particular  instances  of  relaxation  to  individual 
ships ;  or  at  least  they  must  show  that  the  orders  were  provisional.  .  .  . 
I  reject  the  application." 

In  the  "Ocean"*  the  question  again  rose  whether  the  interior 
carriage  of  goods  from  a  blockaded  port  (Amsterdam)  to  an  open 
port  (Rotterdam),  from  which  they  were  shipped  to  a  neutral 
countr>%  constituted  a  violation  of  blockade.  Sir  W,  Scott's  judg- 
ment was  as  follows : — 

"  I  am  inclined  to  consider  this  matter  favourably,  a=;  an  exportation 
from  Rotterdam  only,  the  place  in  which  the  carL^o  becomes  first  con- 
nected with  the  ship.  In  what  course  it  had  travelled  before  that  time, 
whether  from  Amsterdam  at  all,  and  if  from  Amsterdam  whether  by  land 
carnage  or  by  one  of  their  inland  navigations,  Rotterdam  being  the  actual 
port  of  shipment,  I  do  not  think  it  material  to  inquire.  On  this  view  of 
the  case  it  would  be  a  little  too  rigorous  to  say  that  an  order  for  a  ship- 
ment to  be  made  at  Amsterdam  should  be  construed  to  attach  on  the 
owner,  although  not  carried  into  effect  It  has  been  said  from  the  letter 
of  the  correspondent  at  Amsterdam  that  the  agents  there  had  informed 
their  correspondents  in  America  that  the  blockade  was  not  intended  to 
prevent  exportation  ;  the  representation  of  the  enemy  shipper  could  not 
have  so  acted  to  exonerate  the  neutral  merchant,  if  otherwise  liable. 
Were  tilts  to  be  allowed  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  put  an 
end  to  the  blockade  as  soon  as  he  pleased.  If  the  general  law  is,  that 
egress  as  well  as  in^^ress  is  prohibited  by  blockade,  the  neutral  merchant 
is  bound  to  know  it ;  and  if  he  entertains  any  doubt,  he  must  satisfy 
himself  by  applying  to  the  country  imposing  the  blockade,  and  not  to 
the  party  who  has  an  interest  In  making  It. 

"  It  happens  in  this  case  the  intended  exportation  did  not  take  place. 
The  only  criminal  act,  if  any,  must  have  been  the  conveyance  from 
Amsterdam  to  Rotterdam,  it  would  be  a  little  too  much  to  say  that  by 
that  previous  act  the  goods  shipped  at  Rotterdam  are  affected.  The 
legal  consequences  of  a  Uockade  must  depend  on  the  means  of  blockade 
and  the  actual  or  possible  application  of  the  blockading  force.  On  the 
land  side  Amsterdam  neither  was  nor  could  be  affected  by  a  blockading 
naval  force.   It  could  be  applied  only  externally.   The  internal  com- 
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municaiions  of  the  country  were  out  of  its  reach  and  in  no  way  sahject 

to  Its  operation.  If  the  exportation  of  ^oods  from  Rotterdam  was  at 
this  time  permitted,  it  could  in  no  degree  be  vitiated  by  a  previous  ioland 
transmission  of  them  from  the  city  of  Amsterdam." 

Restored 

In  the  "  Adelaide  "  ^  a  question  as  to  sufficiency  of  time  was 
considered.  The  shipment  was  made  at  Amsterdam  in  April  and 
May,  1799.  The  blockade  was  instituted  in  June,  1798,  but  the 
goods  had  been  ordered  in  February  and  March,  1798. 

"Then  oones  the  question  as  to  tiie  blockade^  whether  there  was 
sufficient  time  for  countermanding  the  orders  ?  .  .  .  and  whether  the  mer- 
chant is  not  bound  by  the  acts  of  his  agents?  and  whether  he  himself 
appears  to  have  used  due  diligence?  ...  It  is  a  distinction  of  reasonable 
equity  ...  to  give  rather  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  time  for  notice  to 
persoDS  in  the  situation  of  merchants  in  America." 

Under  all  the  circumstances  the  judge  held  that  the  American 
merchant  was  not  culpably  negli^rent,  and  proceeds  to  declare  that 
he  was  not  absolutely  bound  by  his  agent's  act,  but  ought  to  have 
a  fair  opportunity  of  countermanding.  With  regard  to  shipments 
ordered  in  October,  1798,  it  was.  on  the  contrary,  inferred  that 
the  blockade  of  June  must  have  been  known  in  America  in 
October. 

"There  are  two  obligations  which  I  must  presume  fulfilled  until  the 
contrary  is  shown,  because  they  are  obligations  arising  out  of  the  public 
duties  of  Governments — ^the  duty  of  making  immediate  communication 
to  foreign  States  on  the  part  of  the  Government  imposing  the  blockade, 
and  the  duty  of  transmitting  such  communication  immediately  on  the 
part  of  those  public  ministers  to  whom  it  is  immenintely  made.  1  cannot 
suppose,  without  very  injurious  imputation  upon  the  persons  entrusted 
with  iliese  great  interests,  tiiat  they  did  not  use  the  utmost  diligence  for 
that  purpose.  Then,  on  the  strength  of  these  two  presumptions,  I  have 
only  to  inquire  whether  there  is  not  reason  to  suppose  that  the  notification 
so  expedited  had  reached  America  before  the  date  of  the  orders  in 
October,  1798." 

And  he  concluded  that  there  was. 

With  regard  to  orders  given  on  8  September,  1 798,  the  Court 
thought  it  would  be  drawing  the  rule  too  dose  to  hold  the  claim 

concluded. 

The  "  Hurtige  Hane  "  (Dahl)'  is  valuable  as  an  exposition  of  the 
history  of  blocl<?ide.  The  cargo  was  shipped  at  Sai  i  in  Barbary 
for  Amsterdam,  and  it  was  contended  that  no  notification  had 
been  made  to  Morocco,  and  that  Barbaiy  merchants  were  entitled 
to  special  leniency. 

■  3  Rob,,  s8i  (1801}.  CC  p.  194  supra^  for  the  cats  cf  the  ship.      *  3  Rotn,  334  (1801X 
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*  On  a  poiiit  like  this***  said  Sir  W.  Scott,  *'tfae  breach  of  a  blockade, 

one  of  the  most  universal  and  simple  operations  of  war  in  all  aj^es  and 
countries,  excepting  such  as  were  merely  savaL^e,  no  such  indulgence  can 
be  shown,  it  must  not  be  understood  by  them  that  if  a  European  army 
cr  fleet  ia  blockading  a  town  or  port  tfaejr  are  at  liberty  to  trade  with  that 
port .  .  .  They,  in  common  with  all  other  nations,  must  be  subject  to  this 
first  and  elementary  principle  of  blockade,  that  persons  are  not  to  carry 
into  the  blockaded  port  supplies  of  any  kind  It  is  not  a  new  operation 
of  war ;  it  is  almost  as  old  and  as  general  as  war  itself." 

Then,  as  to  notice,  he  repeats  that  after  a  limited  time  it  lies 
primd  facie  on  the  party  to  show  that  he  was  not  apprised  of  the 
fact  of  the  blockade,"  and  infers  that  the  blockade  of  so  important 
a  place  as  Amsterdam  must  have  been  well  known,  even  though 
there  was  no  notification,  diplomatic  or  individual. 

In  the  "Frau  Ilsabe"^  the  somewhat  curious  point  was  taken 
that  the  Scheldt  was  included  in  the  blockade  of  Holland,  on 
account  of  bnvinq-  been  appropriated  to  exclusive  Dutch  use,  as 
between  Britain  and  Holland,  by  treaties  of  those  Powers.  Sir 
W.  Scott  observed  that  such  treaties  would  by  no  means  affect 
the  interests  of  other  States,  and  that  in  any  event  the  treaties 
were  extinguished  by  the  outbreak  of  war. 

The  '*  Stert,""  referred  to  in  a  aoLc  in  the  case  ol  the  "  Ocean," 
(st^a^  p.  199)  is  more  fully  reported  in  Vol  IV  of  C.  Robinson. 
Butter  and  dieese  were  ordered  frcun  Edam,  to  be  shipped  by  inland 
navigation  to  Emden,  for  London.  It  was  argued  that  as  the 
plan  was  preconcerted  to  send  on  the  goods  without  any  other 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  voyage  than  a  transhipment  at 
Emden,  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a  circuitous  mode  of  avoiding 
the  blockade  of  Amsterdam  and  a  breach  of  that  blockade. 

Sir  W.  Scott : — "  This  is  a  question  arising  out  of  the  blockade  of 
Amsterdam,  respecting  goods  put  on  board  in  a  port  of  the  Texd,  for  the 
very  purpose  cS  being  sent  to  London,  without  any  interruption  of  the 

voyage,  but  conveyed  out  of  Holland  to  Emden  by  the  means  of  the 
canal  navigation,  as  I  understand  it.  The  question  is,  whether  this  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  breach  of  the  blockade?  A  blockade  may  be  of 
difierent  descriptions.  The  blockade  of  Amsterdam  which  was  imposed 
on  the  part  of  this  country  was  from  the  nature  of  our  situation  a  mere 
maritime  block^ide,  effected  by  force  operating  only  at  sea.  As  far  as  that 
force  could  be  applied,  it  was  indubitably  a  good  and  legal  blockade;  but 
as  to  an  interior  navigation,  how  is  it  a  blockade  at  all  ?  Where  is  the 
blockading  power?  .  .  .  Can  it  be  said  that  by  the  maritime  blockade  of  the 
Sane  tlw  interior  access  to  Havre  is  blockaded,  so  as  that  goods  belong- 
ing to  a  neutral  subject  sent  from  Paris  to  Havre  could  be  held  subject  to 
confiscation  by  virtue  of  that  blockade?  It  i*^  argued  that  if  this  course 
of  trade  is  aiiuwed,  the  object  of  the  blockade,  which  is  to  distress  the 

^  4  Rotk,  65  (1801).  >  IHiL,  65  (1801). 
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trade  of  Holland,  will  be  defeated.  If  that  is  the  consequence,  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  it  is  an  unavoidable  consequence.  It  must  be  imputed 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  which  will  not  admit  of  an  effective  remedy  of 
this  species.  The  Court  cannot,  on  that  ground,  take  upon  itself  to  say 
that  a  legal  blockade  exists  where  no  actual  blockade  can  be  applied.  In 
the  very  action  of  a  complete  blockade  it  is  concluded  that  the  besieging 
force  can  apply  its  power  to  every  point  of  the  blockaded  State.  If  it 
cannot,  it  is  no  blockade  of  that  quarter  where  its  power  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear ;  and  where  such  a  {Murtial  blockade  is  undertaken,  it  must 
be  presumed  that  this  is  no  more  than  what  was  foreseen  by  the  blockad- 
ing State,  which  nevertheless  thought  it  proper  to  impose  it  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  practicable.  The  commerce,  though  partially 
open,  is  still  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  difficulties  and  inconvenience ;  to 
cut  off  the  power  of  immediate  export  and  import  from  the  ports  of 
Holland  is  of  itself  no  ins^ificant  operation,  although  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  exclude  them  from  the  benefit  of  an  inland  communication.  If 
the  blockade  be  rendered  imperfect  by  this  construction,  it  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  physical  impossibility  of  the  measure,  by  which  the  extent 
of  its  legal  pretensions  is  unavoidably  limited." 

In  the  "  Jonge  Pieter  " '  the  Court  held  that  the  despatch  by  a 
aeutral  merchiuit  of  goods  to  a  neutral  port,  whence  by  land 
transit  they  were  despatched  to  a  port  blockaded  by  sea,  was  not 
a  breach  of  blockade.    Sir  W.  Scott  observes : — 

"The  blockade  of  Amsfeefdam  is  from  the  nature  of  things  a  partial 

bkickade — a  blockade  by  sea ;  and  if  the  goods  were  going  to  Emdea  witii 

an  ulterior  destination  by  land  to  Amsterdam,  or  by  an  interior  canal 
navigation,  it  is  not,  according  to  my  conception,  a  breach  of  the  blockade." 

The  "Alexander"*  was  the  case  of  a  cargo  on  a  voyage 
from  Lisbon  ostenstldy  to  Altona,  but  actually  goin?  into  Havre 
under  pretence  of  being  in  want  of  provisions.  Sir  W.  Scott 
held  that  such  deviation  must  be  presumed  to  be  in  the  service  of 
the  cargo,  and  not  an  act  of  the  master  for  which  the  owners  of 
the  cargo  would  not  be  responsible.'  In  the  course  of  his  judg- 
ment, he  observed  that  the  inference  in  all  cases  is  that — 

"A  ship  going  into  a  blockaded  port  is  going  with  an  intention  of  dis- 
posing of  the  carga** 

He  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  The  master  makes  no  distinction  nor  asserts  that  he  deviated  under 

particular  directions  applyinc^  to  one  part  of  the  cargo  only,  or  that  when 
that  part  was  delivered  under  instructions  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
shippers,  he  was  to  go  on  to  Altona  with  that  part  of  the  cargo  which  is 
the  subject  of  die  present  claims.   If  that  could  have  been  made  out,  the 

•  4  Rob.,  79  (i8oi),  at  p.  83.  «  Hid.,  93  ( iSoi) 

*  This  was  the  converse  of  the  *^  Imma"  (3  Rob.,  167),  in  which  it  was  argued  that  a 
devisdeB  «m||f  from  a  Uodoided  pon  ought  not  to 
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Court  migiit,  petbapa,  liave  ghren  the  claimants  the  benefit  of  that  distinc- 
tion. The  same  general  cause  is  assi^ed  for  all,  and  I  must  suppose  the 
whole  cargo  was  to  be  there  delivered.  It  is  true  that  the  owners  of 
the  cargo  are  not,  in  general  cases,  held  to  be  affected  by  the  act  of  the 
master,  unless  he  is  specially  appointed  their  agent  But  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  a  blockade  in  cases  of  this  nature,  which  is 
directed  more  against  the  cargo  than  against  ships,  if  the  Court  did  not 
draw  the  inference  that  a  ship  going  in  fraudulently  is  r^oing  in  the  service 
of  the  cargo  with  the  knowledge  and  by  the  direction  of  the  owner." 

The  "  Potsdam  was  the  case  of  a  ship  that,  while  lying  in 
Havre,  a  blockaded  port,  was  transferred  by  one  to  another 
neutial  merchant,  and  then,  in  ballast,  sailed  out  of  Havre.  Sir 
W.  Scott  gave  judgment  as  follows : — 

"It  was  a  transfer  from  one  neutral  to  another,  in  no  manner  connected 
with  the  commerce  of  the  blockaded  port.  I  am  not  disposed  to  think 
that  circumstance  will  aflect  the  title ;  the  ship  appears  to  have  come  out 
in  ballast,  and  therefore  I  think  the  claimant's  title  stands  dear  of  all 
objection  on  the  ground  of  blockade." 

But  the  captors  were  allowed  their  expenses. 

la  the  "Juffrow  Maria  Schrceder,"'  a  quantity  of  goods  sent 
into  Havre  in  1 797,  before  the  blockade,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
sent  on  to  Paris,  and  sold  for  the  account  of  the  consignor,  but 
resliipped  (as  found  unsaleable)  by  order  of  the  neutral  proprietor, 
during  the  blockade,  were  restored,  the  Court  saying : — 

"As  the  truth  of  this  representation  is  not  impeached,  these  goods  are,  I 
think,  entitled  to  restitution.  The  same  rule  which  permits  neutral 
merchants  to  withdraw  their  ships  from  a  blockaded  port,  eictends  also 
with  equal  justice  to  merchandise  sent  in  before  the  Uockade,  and  with« 
drawn  mm  /Sde  by  the  neutral  proprietor." 

Tn  the  *' Fortuna," '  a  ship  seized  for  violating  the  blockade  of 
the  Weser,  the  excuses  were  urged — (i)  lack  of  provisions;  (2)  a 
strong  westerly  wind  Sir  W.  Scott  rejected  the  excuse  as  to 
provisions,  but,  subject  to  proof,  allowed  that  oi  the  wind,  lie 
observed  as  follows  : — 

"  The  want  of  provisions  is  an  excuse  which  will  not,  on  light  grounds, 
be  received,  because  an  excuse,  to  be  admissible,  must  show  an  imperative 
and  overruling  compulsion  to  enter  the  particular  port  under  bloclcade, 
which  can  scarcely  be  said  in  any  instance  of  mere  want  of  provisions.  It 
may  Induce  the  master  to  seek  a  neighbouring  port,  but  it  can  hardly  ever 
force  a  person  to  resort  exclusively  to  the  blockaded  port.  What  is  stated 
respecting  the  wind  is  of  a  different  nature." 

»  4  Rob.,  89  (1801).  •  /Hd^  99t  a.  (1797  ?)• 

'  5  Rob.,  27  (1803) 
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The  ''Nossa  Senhora  de  Adjuda"*  went  to  Havre  before  the 
blockade  of  6  September,  1803.  She  loaded,  partly  before  and 
partly  after  its  establishment,  in  inrnornnce  of  it,  and  sailed  on 
I  October.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  a  prior  case,  Scott 
thought  eleven  days  sufficient  to  affect  a  vessel  in  a  port  with 
notice  that  it  was  blockaded.  But  here,  after  twenty-five  days, 
the  master's  assurance  was  accepted  that  the  fact  was  unknown. 
It  became  a  question,  then,  whether  the  French  goods  on  board, 
at  any  rate,  could  nut  be  seized.  By  treaty  the  Portuguese  had  a 
right  to  carry  enemy's  goods  on  their  ships  without  molestation  ; 
and  the  curious  point  was  raised  that  this  would  not  extend  to 
the  taking  of  them  out  of  blockaded  ports  (even  in  legitimate 
ignorance  of  the  blockade).  Sir  W.  Scott  decltned  to  deal  with 
the  point,  and  decided  that  the  goods  asserted  to  be  French 
property  were  really  Portuguese. 

The  Spes  "  and  the  "  Irene."*  In  these  cases  it  ^ifteared  that 
the  vessels,  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  were  sailing  from 
Archangel  with  an  avowed  purpose  of  entering  the  Elbe,  of 
which  there  was  a  duly  notitied  blockade.  The  owner  was  aware 
of  the  blockade,  but  informed  the  masters  of  the  vessels  that  he 
did  not  think  the  blockade  would  long  continue,  and  directed 
them  to  proceed  to  the  Elbe  and  inquire  whether  the  river  was 
then  under  blockade.  The  Court  held  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  tiie  law  of  blockade  that  after  a  formal  notification 
of  blockade  had  been  ^iven  a  vessel  might  sail  to  the  mouth  of  a 
blockaded  port  to  inquire  whether  the  fiockade  continued.  The 
Court  also  held  that  as  notification  had  been  duly  made  by  the 
State  imposing  the  blockade^  it  must  be  assumed  that  foreign 
Governments  had  given  due  notice  to  their  subjects.  Sir  W.  Scott 
observes  in  his  judgment : — 

It  has  been  said  that  no  such  intelligence  (of  tiie  existence  of  the 
blockade)  had  been  leceived  from  the  Consul  of  the  State  of  Hamboigh, 

though  I  must  presume  it  had ;  because  as  the  notification  was  made  to 
the  Consul  here,  it  was  his  duty  to  make  the  communication  to  the 
Consuls  of  his  Government  in  foreign  parts.  And  as  the  information 
had  arrived  at  Hamburghf  and  had  been  actually  communicated  thence 
to  Archangel  by  private  channels,  the  same  communication  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  from  public  authority  to  the  public  minister;  or 
if  not,  if  there  had  been  any  neglect,  the  con«;equence  must  be  imputed  only 
to  the  State  and  its  officers,  who  are  answerable  to  their  subjects  for  the 
consequence  of  their  neglect  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  masters  received 
contrary  information  from  their  Consul,  and  that  they  were  tdd  by  h!m 
that  the  blockade  was  raised,  though  the  averment  does  not,  I  per- 
ceive, distinctly  state  that,  a?  appears  by  the  evidence  in  this  very  case, 
but  only  that  it  would  be  raised  before  they  arrived.  Had  the  information 
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been  more  posidve^  it  would  be  dUficnlt  to  attribute  to  it  any  such  effect 

as  would  serve  to  the  indemnification  of  the  parties.  If  this  conjectural 
information  at  Archangel  proved  false,  they  must  look  for  redress  to  their 
own  Government,  or  to  those  employed  under  it  who  gave  such  erroneous 
intell^eBce.  If  the  inlbnnation  of  foreign  ministers  coidd  be  deemed 
mffidcnt  to  exempt  a  party  from  all  penalty,  there  would  be  no  end  to 
such  excuses.  Courts  of  Justice  are  compelled,  I  think,  to  hold  as  a 
principle  of  necessary  caution,  that  the  misinformation  of  a  foreig^n 
minister  cannot  be  received  as  a  justihcation  for  sailing  in  actual  breach  of 
an  existing  blockade.  The  letters  of  the  owner  inform  the  masters  that 
the  blockade  woukl  probably  be  at  an  end  before  they  arrived,  and  direct 
them  to  proceed  for  the  Elbe.  Are  these  the  orders  whidi  owners  ought 
to  have  given?  I  think  not  The  neutral  merchant  \^  not  to  speculate 
on  the  greater  or  less  probability  of  the  termination  of  a  blockade  to  send 
his  vessels  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  river,  and  say, '  If  you  do  not  meet 
with  the  blockading  tbrcei  enter ;  if  you  do,  ask  a  warning  and  (Mroceed 
elsewhere.'  Who  does  not  at  once  perceive  the  frauds  to  which  such  a 
rule  would  be  introductory?  The  true  rule  is  that  after  the  knowledge  of 
an  existing  blockade,  you  are  not  to  go  to  the  very  station  of  blockade 
under  pretence  of  inquiry." 

The  question  of  excuses  for  apparent  breach  of  blockade  was 
considered  in  the  "Adonis."^    This  ship  had  been  individually 

warned  by  a  frigate  that  Havre  was  blockaded,  yet  she  was 
discovered  standing  townrds  that  port,  E.S.  E.  of  Cape  Barfleur. 
The  explanation  was  that  it  was  due  to  a  simple  mistake  of  the 
mate's,  which  the  master  was  endeavouring  to  understand  and 
correct.  The  plea  being  rejected  as  a  palpable  untruth,  it  was 
further  considered  how  far  the  cargo-owners  were  involved. 

The  con<;equenrcs  of  such  conduct  of  the  master,  says  Sir  W.  Scntt, 
"must  undoubtccily  bind  the  [car^ol-owner;  but  the  question  is  whcUicr  it 
shall  do  so  presumptively  ot  conclusively;  and  whctiier  tiie  party  shall  be 
let  in  to  prove  a  contrary  intention.  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  cannot  I 
«01  not  say  that  tiie  faict  may  not  exist,  that  a  master  should  commit  a 
bnrratn,''  in  a  case  of  this  kind  ;  but  I  think  myself  justified  in  holding 
that  the  owner  cannot  be  admitted  to  go  into  proof  on  this  point,  on 
account  of  the  fraudulent  abuse  to  which  such  a  liberty  must  inevitably 
kau),  since  It  would  be  perfectly  easy  at  any  time  to  set  up  the  pretence, 
and  equally  impossible  on  the  other  side  to  detect  it  .  .  . 

"  It  has  been  arg^ued  that  the  master  is  not  the  representative  of  the 
owner  of  the  cargo.  Certainly  he  is  not,  to  that  extent  and  in  the  same 
direct  manner  in  which  he  is  held  to  be  the  representative  of  the  owner 
of  the  ship.  On  that  account,  in  some  caseSk  where  facts  have  shown  that 
the  intention  of  the  owner  was  pure,  the  Court  has  given  the  party  the 
benefit  of  this  distinction  ;  for  instance,  where  the  voyage  began  before 
the  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  and  where  the  master,  on  being  warned, 
has  appeared  to  be  actuated  only  by  a  jpersotial  obstinacy  and  perverseness 
in  pursuing  hb  course  to  the  place  of  Us  original  destination.^  That  is  a 

>  5  Rob.,  356(i8o4X 

'  As  in  the  "Cdnmbia,"  l  Rob^  154 ;  ntpra^  p.  191. 
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case  in  which  the  intention  of  the  owner  is  admitted  to  be  pure,  where 
nothinc:^  '^t:nnds  against  it  in  limine,  where  there  is  no  question  of  fact, 
whether  he  wa«;  consentient  to  the  fraud  ;  and  where,  if  he  was  affected  at 
all,  it  could  only  be  by  the  strict  legal  principle,  that  affects  the  principal 
fay  the  conduct  of  his  agent  Here,  the  blodcade  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  all  parties  at  the  time  (tf  shipment,  and  therefore  the  question 
is  raised,  whether  the  owner  wa"?  not  consentient  at  fir<?t,  and  whether  the 
conduct  of  the  master  is  not  denionstrative  evidence  that  he  was  so.  In 
my  opinion  the  effect  ui  all  just  presumption  is  against  him  .  . .  consider- 
ing die  infinite  danger  of  admitting  the  shippers  to  distinguish  their 
purpose  from  that  of  the  master." 

The  "Shepherdess"*  was  taken  on  a  voyage  from  America  to 
the  port  of  Havre.  All  the  papers  were  made  out  for  Emdcn, 
with  the  exception  of  letters  which  only  accidentally  came  to 
light.  It  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  vessels  from  America,  in 
view  of  their  distance  from  Europe,  to  sail  for  a  blockaded  port, 
even  though  the  blockade  had  been  notihed  diplomatically,  on  the 
chance  of  finding  it  unblockaded'  at  the  time  of  arrival,  just  as 
though  it  were  a  mere  blockade  de  facio.  But  in  such  a  case 
they  were  expected  to  make  inquiries  as  soon  as  they  arrived  in 
the  Channel.  The  excuse  alleged  in  this  case  was  that  the 
master  was  in  a  constant  state  of  intoxication,  and  that  the 
supercargo  was  really  intending  to  prevent  his  taking  the  ship 
into  Havre. 

''If,"  said  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  *such  an  excuse  coukl  be  admitted,  tiiere 
would  be  eternal  caroustngs  In  every  instance  of  violation  of  blockade. 

The  master  cannot,  on  any  principle  of  law,  be  permitted  to  stultify 
himself  in  this  manner  by  the  pretended  or  even  real  use  of  strong 
liquors,  of  which,  if  it  were  a  thing  to  be  examined,  the  Cuut  t  could  in  no 
instance  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  fact** 

In  the  "Apollo,"'  the  vessel,  having  sailed  in  ignorance  of  a 

blockade  of  Dieppe,  was  duly  warned  of  it,  and  on  the  mere  de- 
claration of  the  master  that  he  would  go  there,  coupled  with  the 
fact  of  his  not  going  elsewhere  forthwith,  was  captured.  In  the 
"Columbia,***  declarations  by  the  master  that  he  would  persist  in 
his  course  were  treated  as  scarcely  sufficient  to  justify  confiscation, 
but  in  the  present  case  the  judge  said  : — 

"  It  would  not  be  the  disposition  of  the  Court  to  take  advantage  of 
any  hasty  expressions  used  in  the  moment  of  surprise.  If  a  foolish 
declaration  was  made,  apparently  idle  and  without  a  persevering  obstinate 
intention  of  carrying  it  into  execution,  it  would,  I  think,  o&  a  harsh 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  war  to  press  such  a  hasty  declaration  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  master,  and  more  especially  to  the  property  of  oUiers, 


>  Ibid,,  264. 
*  I  Rob^  156. 
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entrusted  in  some  measure  to  his  discretion.  But  if  such  a  declaration  is 
made,  and  accompanied  by  such  circumstances  as  impress  on  the  mind 
of  the  Court  a  conviction  that  the  master  was  persisting  in  a  serious  deter- 
mination of  acting  agreeably  to  it,  the  captor  is  not  bound  to  wait  till  he 
proceeds  to  cany  his  design  into  execution.  .  .  . 

**  It  is  said  that  a  master  in  such  a  situation  would  be  under  much  dis- 
tress and  difficulty  to  determine  where  he  should  go.  It  may  be  so;  but 
he  could  be  under  no  doubt  as  to  his  negative  duty,  as  it  may  be  called, 
that  he  was  not  to  go  into  the  blockaded  port.  It  must  be  clear  and 
obvious  to  him  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  blockaded  port  cannot  be 
considered  as  the  fit  locus  deliberandi  for  his  future  plans.  If  the  Court 
was  to  admit  that  a  master  might  lie  to  and  call  a  council  of  his  own 
thoughts,  or  of  those  of  his  crew,  in  such  a  place,  the  rights  of  blockade 
could  no  longer  exist  to  any  purpose ;  he  would  stay  in  all  cases  until  an 
opportunity  offered  of  slipping  mto  the  interdicted  port  It  would  he 
practically  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  war  to  hold  that 
the  blockading  force  is  bound  to  stay  by  him  and  wait  for  the  result  of  his 
deliberation  in  this  suspected  place.  On  the  contrary,  his  first  duty  is 
obvious, Uttus;  that  neighbourhood  is  at  all  events  to  be  avoided.  He 
li  bound  on  the  first  notice  to  take  himself  out  of  an  equivocal  situation, 
and  if  he  obstinately  refuses  and  n^lects  so  to  do,  this  Court  will  hold, 
till  it  is  corrected  by  the  judgment  of  the  superior  Court,  that  such  a 
conduct  will  amount  to  a  breach  of  the  blockade,  and  subject  the  vessel 
to  condemnation." 

In  the  "  Neutralitet "  ^  the  Court  held  that  if  a  ship  lie  in  roads 
which  are  so  connected  with  particular  ports  as  almost  to  form  part 
of  them,  and  such  ports  be  subject  to  blockade,  in  the  absence  of 
urgent  necessity  from  distress,  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that 
the  ship  intended  a  violation  of  the  blockade.  Sir  W.  Scott  gave 
the  following  reasons  for  condemnation  : — 

*•  But  I  will  take  the  case  as  if  the  vessel  was  not  in  the  fiort,  but  only 
near  it  It  comes  then  to  be  considered  how  far  a  neutral  ship  has  a  right 
to  anchor  in  such  a  spot,  where  she  may  have  an  opportunity  of  slipping 
into  a  blockaded  port  without  molestation.  It  will  not  be  necessary  in 
the  present  case  to  lay  down  a  general  principle  on  this  point,  but  I  am 
disposed  to  af^ree  to  a  position  advanced  in  argument  that  a  belligerent  is 
not  called  upun  to  admit  that  neutral  ships  can  innocently  place  them- 
selves in  a  situation  where  they  may  with  impunity  break  the  blockade 
whenever  they  please.  If  the  belligerent  country  has  a  r^ht  to  impose  a 
blockade,  it  must  be  justified  in  the  nece'?sary  means  of  enforcing  that 
right ;  and  if  a  vessel  could,  under  the  pretence  of  going  farther,  approach 
cj^  pres  cioie  up  to  the  blockaded  port  bo  as  to  be  enabled  to  blip  111  with- 
out obstruction,  it  would  be  impossible  tiiat  any  blockade  could  be  main- 
tained. It  would,  I  think,  be  no  unfair  rule  of  evidence  to  hold  as  a 
presumption  Jure  that  she  goes  there  with  an  intention  of  breakinjj  the 
blockade  ;  and  if  such  an  inference  may  possibly  ojjerate  with  se\'crity  in 
particular  cases  where  the  parties  are  innocent  in  Lhcir  intentions,  it  is  a 
severity  necessarily  connected  with  the  rules  of  evidence  and  essential  to 
the  dBfectual  exercise  of  this  right  of  war." 

'  6  Roh.  50  (iSosX 
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The  "Genefai  Hamilton**'  was  the  case  of  a  ^ip  which 
had  been  purchased  in  a  blockaded  port  and  having  sailed  on 

a  voyag;e  from  the  Seine  to  New  Orleans,  had  been  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  into  a  British  port,  where  she  was  seized.  The 
Court  held  that  it  was  immaterial  whether  or  no  the  ship  had 
been  purchased  out  of  the  proceeds  of  an  outward  carg^o,  and  that 
the  fact  that  the  ship  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  a 
British  port  did  not  constitute  a  termination  of  the  voyage. 
Sir  W.  Scott  observed 

**  It  is  first  said  that  the  vessel  had  been  purchased  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  cargo  of  another  vessel,  but  that  circumstance  cannot  avail  on  a 
question  of  blockade.  If  the  ship  had  been  purc^uised  in  a  blockaded  port, 
that  alone  is  the  ill^al  act,  and  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  out  of  what 
funds  the  vessel  was  purdiased.  AnoHier  distinctiofi  is  that  the  vessel  had 
terminated  her  voyage,  and  therefore  the  penalty  could  no  longer  attach. 
It  is  true  that  she  had  been  driven  into  a  p>ort  of  this  country  by  stress  of 
weather  ;  but  that  is  not  described  'by  the  master  as  any  part  of  the 
original  destination,  which  is  represented  to  have  been  New  Orleans.  It  is 
impossible  to  consider  this  aodaent  as  any  discontinuance  of  the  voyage 
or  as  a  defeasance  of  the  penalty  which  has  heen  incurred." 

The  "  Triheten  deals  with  interruption  of  blockade.  A  block- 
ade of  S.  Lucar  (Spain)  had  been  notified  on  25  April.  The 
Swedish  vessel  in  question  sailed  from  Sables  D'Olonne  for  that 
port  on  22  May,  and  was  captured.  But  mcanvvliile,  the  blockade 
notihed  had  been  suspended,  the  fleet  having  been  driven  off 
before  the  notification  was  actually  made  (on  10  April).  The 
claimants  argued'  that  **the  notification  being  defeated,  the  vessel 
would  have  been  entitled  to  a  warnin^^  if  any  blockade  de  facto 
had  existed  when  siie  arrived."  Without  going  so  iar  cU>  that — 
for  it  will  be  remembered  that  Scott  countenanced  blockades 
"  by  notoriety/'  independent  of  diplomatic  or  individual  notice* — 
the  Court  was  "  not  disposed  to  hold  that  the  mere  act  of  sailing 
for  Seville  or  S.  Lucar  under  the  dubious  representation  whi^ 
we  have  of  the  state  of  the  actual  blockade  at  that  time,  is 
sufficient  to  fix  upon  this  vessel  the  penalty  of  breaking  the 
blockade." 

In  the  "Charlotte  Christine,'  the  excuse  for  approaching  a 

blockaded  coast  was  made  that  there  only  was  it  supposed  that  a 
pilot  could  be  had.  It  was  held  that  an  unduly  close  approach  to 
the  shore,  which  had  the  effect  of  putting  the  vessel  under  the 
protection  of  the  shore  batteries,  rendered  it  liable  to  condemna- 
tion. 

»  6  Rob..  Ci  (1805}.  «  Ibid.,  65  (1805). 

'  Per  Laurence,  D.CL.  •  Su^a..  p.  194  :  infra,  p.  209. 
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"  It  is  poaaihle  that  his  intentioii  wts  innooent^  bat  the  Onirt  Is  under 
the  necessity  of  acting  on  the  presumptioa  which  arises  fiom  such  a 
conduct;  and  of  inferring  a  crinunal  intention.'' 

The  **  Hoffnung  "  (Schmidt).*  Ord's  blockade  of  S.  Lucar  was 
suspended  by  the  squadron's  being  driven  off  on  lo  April' 
CoJlingwood  was  directed  to  resume  it,  and  he  arrived  off  the 
coast  on  8  June.  The  "Hoffnung"  sailed  from  Nantes  on 
17  July  for  Seville,  notwithstandmg  the  notification  of  25  April 
to  me  effect  that  S.  Lucar,  its  port,  was  blockaded  It  was  fadd 
that  there  was  no  sufficient  notoriety  of  the  resumption  of  the 
blodcade  to  supply  the  place  of  the  non-existent  renewal  of 
the  notification. 

The  judge  said : — 

**  It  appears  that  the  ports  of  Cadiz  and  S.  Lucar  were  put  under  block* 
ade  by  a  notification  of  the  25th  of  April,  but  it  unfortunately  happened  that 
the  notification  issued  at  a  time  when  it  became  equally  notorious  that  no 
blockade  actually  existed,  since  the  British  squadron  had  been  recently 
driven  off  by  a  superior  force.  In  a  former  case  tike  question  was  raised 
whether  the  notification  which  had  issued  was  not  stiU  operative.  .  .  . 
But  the  Court  was  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  so  considered,  and  that 
a  neutral  Power  was  not  obliged  under  such  circumstances  to  presume  the 
continuance  of  a  blockade,  nor  to  act  upon  a  supposition  that  the  blockade 
would  be  resumed  by  any  other  competent  force. 

*  It  was  argued  on  that  occasion  tiiat  neutrals  were  bound  to  act  upon 
such  presumptions,  and  on  the  ^ame  princiide  on  which  it  has  been  held 
that  when  a  blockading  squadron  is  driven  off  by  adverse  winds,  they  are 
bound  to  presume  that  it  will  return^  and  that  there  is  no  discontinuance 
of  the  blockade.  But  certainly  the  two  cases  are  very  diflerent  When  a 
squadron  is  driven  off  by  accidents  of  weather,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  such  a  circumstance  would  create  a  change  of  system,  since 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  any  blockade  would  continue  many  months 
without  being  liable  to  such  temporary  interruptions.  But  when  a 
squadron  is  driven  off  by  a  superior  force,  a  new  course  of  events  arises, 
which  may  lead  to  a  very  diffisrent  disposition  of  the  blockading  force, 
and  which  introduces,  therefore,  a  very  different  train  of  presumptions  in 
favour  of  the  ordinary  freedom  of  commercial  speculations.  In  such  a 
case  the  neutral  merchant  is  not  bound  to  foresee  or  to  conjecture  that 
the  blockade  will  be  resumed ;  and  therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  renewed,  it  must 
proceed  di  nevo  by  tlie  usual  course.  .  . 

In  the  "  Tutela,'^  the  vessel  was  loaded  at  Bordeaux  in  May 
and  August,  1805,  for  S.  Lucar,  and  captured  on  the  25th  of  the 
latter  month.'*  It  is  clear  that  Sir  W.  Scott  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  restore,  only  that  actual  knowledge  of  the  blockade  was 
brought  home  to  the  master  and  consignees.  At  the  same  time,  it 

>  6  Rob.,  113  (180s).        *  T1ie**Trilwlai,''6Rol».,6s;  ji#ni^|k.9o8. 

*  6  Rob.,  J 77  (1805). 

*  See,  in  connexion  with  the  dates,  the  "  Ho&iun|f  "  and  the  "Triheten,"  supra. 
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is  a  distinct  case  of  coniiscation  where  neither  diplomatic  nor  indi- 
vidual notification  was  made  by  the  blockading  Power. 
The  ''Gute  Erwarterung"^  is  to  the  same  effect  as  the  "Charlotte 

Christine. 

In  the  "Maria**  (Monses)' a  case  arose  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  "  Lisette."'  The  export  was  from  Bremen  to  America, 
but  the  Weser  being  blockaded,  the  goods  were  taken  by  lighters 
(ag^ainst  which  the  blockade  was  not  enforced)  to  the  Jahde, 
whence  the  ship  sailed,  having  taken  them  on  board.  1  his  was 
asserted  tu  be  a  breach  of  the  blockade  of  Bremen,  not  because 
the  goods  had  originally  come  from  that  town/  but  because  the 
fact  that  the  goods  were  really  exported  once  for  all  from  thence 
was  patent  on  ^e  face  of  die  ship's  papers,  which  disclosed  a 
through  charter-party  from  Bremen  to  America.  There  were  also 
the  further  facts  that  the  "Maria"  herself  had  come  from  Bremen, 
and  that  thus  both  she  and  the  lighters  had  actuall)r  passed  through 
the  lines  of  the  blockade — though,  owing  to  certain  relaxations  m 
favour  of  the  coasting  trade,  the  lighters  were  permitted  to  do  so. 
However,  the  judge  held  that  the  relaxation  was  wide  enoi^h  to 
permit  llc^hters  to  take  out  goods  from  Bremen. 

In  the  "Charlotte  Sophia,"*  where  ship  and  goods  went  separately 
from  blockaded  Hamburg  to  Tonningen,  whence  the  ship  lef. 
for  Algeciras  with  the  goods  on  board  (the  charter-party  pro- 
viding on  its  face  for  the  through  voyage),  it  was  held  that  the 
blockade  of  Hamburg  had  been  broken,  no  such  relaxation  being 
proved  as  had  been  conceded  to  Bremen. 

The  "  Rolla"*  is  an  important  case  on  the  establishment  and 
notification  <^  blockades  by  naval  audiorities  in  remote  parts  of 
the  world.  A  blockade  of  Montevideo  was  notified  by  the  British 
commander  of  the  unfortunate  La  Plata  expedition  to  the  Spanish 
Governor  at  the  blockaded  place,  and  this  without  any  instructions 
'  from  the  British  Government.  It  was  alleged  that,  if  it  was  a 
proper  blockade  at  all,  it  was  one  de  facto  only,  and  not  aided  by 
the  presumptions  which  attach  to  one  which  is  duly  notified. 

"  It  was  contended,"  said  the  Court,  "that  the  power  of  imposing  a 

blockade  is  altogether  an  act  of  sovereignty,  which  cannot  be  assumed  or 
exercised  by  a  commander  without  special  authority  But  ...  a  com- 
mander going  out  to  a  distant  station  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
carry  with  him  such  a  portion  of  sovereign  authority  del^^ted  to  him  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  service  on  which  he 
is  employed.  On  stations  in  Europe,  where  Government  is  almost  at 
hand  to  superintend  and  direct  the  course  of  operations,  under  which  it 
may  be  expedient  that  particular  hostilities  should  be  carried  on,  it  may 

>  6  Rob.,  182  (iSosX  »  Ibid.,  201  (rSoq).  •  It^rm^  p.  212. 

*  See  the  "  Stcrt,"  4  Rob.,  65 ;  the  "  Ocean,"  3  Rob.,  207. 

*  6Robw,M4,iiOte(i8o6X  *  TM^,  364  (1807)1 
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be  different   But  in  distant  paits  of  the  world  it  caiinot  be  disputed,  I 

conceive,  that  a  commander  must  be  held  to  carry  with  him  sufficient 
authority  to  act,  as  well  against  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  as  against  the 
enemy  himself,  for  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  reduction.  .  .  .  How- 
ever irregularly  he  may  have  acted  towards  bis  own  Government,  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  Government  in  adopting  that  enterprise  .  .  .  will 
have  the  effect  of  lec^ttimating  the  acts  done  by  him,  SO  fat  at  least  as  the 

Mlbjects  of  other  countries  are  concerned.  .  .  . 

**  The  second  question  that  arises  is  whether  the  blockade  was  imposed 
in  a  .fbcm.  All  that  Is  necessary  to  make  a  blockade  eilectaal  and 
valid  is  that  it  shall  be  communicated  in  a  credible  manner  .  .  .  any  com* 

munication  which  brings  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pnrty  in  a  way  that 
could  leave  no  doubt  in  his  mmd  as  to  the  authenticity  ot  the  information 
would  be  that  which  ought  to  govern  his  conduct  and  will  be  binding  upon 

He  then  recites  the  proceedings  that  had  taken  place,  and 
declares  that  between  June,  when  Sir  H.  Popham  arrived,  and 
23  September,  when  he  notihed  the  authorities  of  Montevideo, 
no  validity  could  be  attached  to  anything  that  had  passed.  For 
though  the  commander  affected  to  consider  a  blockade  in  jjrogress, 
it  was  loosely  kept  up.  But  the  Judge  continues,  approving  the 
notiiicaHon  oi  September 

"The  usual  mode  of  communicating  the  intelligence  undoubtedly  is, 
f7of  to  the  hostile  Government,  but  to  neutral  States,  and  when  the  more 
regular  form  is  practicable,  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  observed.  But 
here  it  was  not  practicable.  Sir  Hume  Popham  took  the  only  method  that 
could  be  adopted  fay  sending  to  the  ^^ovemor  of  the  places  and  by  desiring^ 
him  to  make  it  known  to  the  subjects  of  neutral  Powers  who  had  no 
consuls  or  agents  resident  there  to  whom  it  could  be  more  formally 
addressed." 

This,  of  course,  b  of  importance  only  so  far  as  egress  is 
concerned:  and  we  have  seen  that  the  blockaded  port  early 
becomes  affected  with  notice  of  the  blockade  by  evident  notoriety. 
We  have  also  seen  that  it  was  considered  of  strict  right  that  a  ship 
should  take  out  carg^o  already  on  board  before  the  institution  of 
the  blockade.  Popham's  notice  limited  this  egress  to  seven  days, 
and  refused  liberty  to  remove  any  cargo  except  that  which  had 
been  carried  in.  The  Court  held  that  this  did  not  invalidate  the 
blockade,  because  it  was  a  restriction  "  imposed  by  the  commander 
himself,  who  might  possibly  find  himself  under  circumstances  that 
would  make  such  a  restraint  perfectly  justifiable,  though  no  such 
circumstances  are  stated."  This  is  tantamount  to  denying  any 
right  to  bring  away  cargoes,  except  as  a  concession :  which  is  in 
accordance  with  modem  practice,  out  scaroely  what  would  have 
been  inferred  from  the  earlier  cases. 

The  Judge  then  touches  on  the  extremely  important  topic  of 
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the  bearing  of  tndifidual  relaxatiom  on  the  continuanoe  of  the 
tlockade,  and  expresses  himself  with  some  emphasis. 

*  It  is  then  laid  .  .  .  that  the  blockade  was  irregularly  maiatained  by 
the  blodndffig  fecee»  in  mUlMttg  some  shipt  to  go  in  and  odiefs  to  oome 

out,  which  would  tand  to  deceive  other  persons,  and  would  therefore  violate 
the  effect  of  the  notification.  And  I  confess  if  I  was  satisfied  of  the  fact 
that  such  instances  did  occur,  I  should  be  disposed  to  admit  the  conc1u=;!on 
that  such  a  mode  of  keeping  up,  or  rather  relaxing,  the  blockade,  would 
altogether  destroy  the  emct  of  ft  For  wiiat  is  a  blockade  bat  a  aniform, 
universal  exclusion  of  all  vessels  not  privileged  by  law  ?  If  some  are  per- 
mitted to  pass,  others  will  have  a  right  to  infer  that  the  blockade  is  raised.^ 
If  it  was  shown,  therefore,  that  ships  not  privileged  by  law  have  been 
allowed  to  enter  or  come  out,  from  motives  of  civility  or  other  considera- 
tions, I  should  be  disposed  to  admit  that  other  wties  would  be  justified  in 
presuming  tiiat  the  blockade  had  been  taken  ok" 

He  adds  that  a  liberation  or  omission  to  seize  vessels  on  account 
of  strategical  rea80ns»  such  as  shortness  of  hands»  would  not  have 
this  effect. 

The  "  Lisette.'"^  In  this  case  a  vessel  sailed  from  the  Elbe  to 
TonninL^^en,  under  a  charter  pnrty  to  tike  on  board  a  cargo  of 
goods  from  Malai^a,  which  were  to  be  sent  from  the  Elbe  in 
lighters.  The  goods  were  so  shipped  and  sailed  on  6  September. 
Capture  was  efifected  on  the  26th,  after  the  blockade  of  the  Elbe 
had  been  notihed  (on  25  September)  to  be  withdrawn.  The  Court 
held  that  the  ^nal^  was  discharged  by  the  raising  of  the  blockade 
between  the  time  of  sailing  and  me  capture.  Sir  W.  Soott  gave 
judgment  as  follows : — 

**  The  Court  has  already  restored  the  ship,  but  it  is  said  this  passed  on 

gounds  which  will  not  apply  to  the  cargo ;  that  the  ship  had  gone  from 
amburgh  m  ballast^  but  that  the  goods  are  to  be  considered  as  taken  in 
one  uninterrupted  voyage  commencing  in  an  actual  breach  of  the  blockade, 
and  continuing,  as  the  same  identical  shipment,  on  the  oriorlnal  destination 
from  the  blockaded  port  to  Spain.  .  .  .  The  distinction  which  is  now  taken 
between  the  case  of  the  ship  and  the  cargo  cannot,  I  think,  be  sustained. 
In  the  former  case  of  the '  Qiarlotte  Sopma'*  both  the  ship  and  the  cargo 
were  condemned,  and  this  ship  had  been  engaged  in  precisely  the  same 
course  of  trade.  The  ma'^ter  had  taken  on  board  the  cargo,  knowing  it 
to  have  come  from  Hamburgh  in  breach  of  the  blockade,  and  under  an 
engagement  to  carry  it  on  to  the  ultimate  port  of  illegal  destination. 
One  visible  distinction  of  fact  between  the  two  ships  is  immaterial,  viz. 
that  this  vessel  had  gone  from  Hamburgh  in  ballast,  whilst  in  the  former 
case  the  ship  had  a  few  articles  on  board,  though  the  bulk  of  the  cargo 
wa<5  in  that  case  also  taken  in  at  Tonninrren.  There  if;  no  doubt,  then, 
that  this  vessel  must  have  been  condemned  on  the  authority  of  that  case, 

1  But  see  the  "  Maria*  (MonwsX  ^^m^  p.  aio ;  tlw      M.  SdmedttV*  p.  197 1  and 

the"Vcnscab,*'  p.  198. 

>  6  Rob.,  387  (1807).  p.  aia 
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anleas  one  odier  material  diithiction  of  fact  had  existed,  leading  to  a 

rule  of  law  to  which  the  Court  is  stronp-ly  disposed  to  adhere.  It  is  this, 
that  this  vessel  was  not  captured  till  the  blockade  had  ceased.  It  is  said 
that  the  offence  was  consummated  by  the  act  of  sailing;  so  it  is  in  a 
oertain  sense.  But  the  ship  was  not  taJbatt  in  daUeio^  and  I  have  not  had 
any  case  pointed  out  to  me  in  which  the  Court  has  pronounced  an  un- 
favourable judgment  on  a  ship  seized  for  the  breach  of  a  b)'gOTic  blockade. 
I  know  of  no  such  case,  and  certainly  the  same  reason  for  l  iL^our  does  not 
exist,  because  the  blockade  being  gone,  the  necessity  of  applying  the 
penalty  to  pievent  future  transgression  cannot  continue.  .  .  *  It  ia  trae^ 
as  has  been  observed,  that  the  offence  inconred  by  a  breach  of  blockade 
generally  remains  during  the  voyage,  but  that  must  be  understood  subject 
to  the  condition  that  the  blockade  itself  coattoues." 

The  "  Christiansberg  was  the  case  of  a  ship  which  had 
sauled  from  Rotterdam  ostensibly  for  Smyrna,  but  had  put 
into  Aficant,  as  asserted,  in  distress.  The  outward  car^o  was 
thore  sold,  and  another  carpro  taken  on  board,  with  which  the 
vessel  sailed  on  a  destination  to  Copenhagen,  being  captured 
on  ^at  voyage.  It  appeared  that  the  vessel  had  come  out  of 
Rotterdam  under  the  benefit  of  an  indulgence  Order  in  Council 
that  vessels  might  leave  that  port,  which  was  blockaded,  for  the 
purpose  of  going  to  a  neutral  port  ;  and  an  ostensible  destination 
was  assumed  to  Smyrna.  But  the  ship,  as  already  stated,  went 
to  Alicant,  a  blockaded  port,  under  asserted  distress,  where  the 
master  disposed  of  the  cargo  and  purchased  another  cargo,  which 
the  vessel  was  proceeding  to  take  to  Copenhagen  when  captured. 
Sir  W.  Scott,  in  condemnincf  the  ship  on  the  ground  of  fraudulent 
evasion,  gave  judgment  as  follows  : — 

*'  T  am  to  consider  first  the  situation  in  which  the  ship  was  shut  up  at 
Rotterdam.  She  was,  in  fact,  blockaded  in  the  port  of  Rotterdam,  and 
could  not  come  out  with  a  cargo  unless  going  to  a  neutral  port  The 
permission  to  go  to  a  neutral  port,  If  accepted,  implies  a  contract  that 
the  destination  should  be  b&nd  fide  pursued.  The  vessel  avails  herself  of 
the  indulgence  and  comes  out  with  n  professed  intention  of  acting  con- 
formably to  the  order.  But  the  fact  turns  out  afterwards  that  she  de- 
posits her  cargo  in  a  port  to  which  she  would  not  have  been  permitted  to 
go  if  the  real  intention  of  the  voyage  had  been  declared.  This  is  un- 
questionably an  act  of  perfidy ;  and  f  ask  by  what  means  can  the  order 
be  maintained  or  such  a  conduct  be  repressed  unless  by  the  application 
of  the  penalty  to  the  subsequent  voyage?  Until  the  vessel  had  actually 
entered  the  interdicted  port,  nothing  appeared  whether  she  was  in  delicto 
or  not  Cruisers  see  nothing ;  she  goes  in,  and  then  the  offence  is  con- 
summated, and  the  intention  is  tot  the  first  time  declared.  It  is  not  till 
the  vessel  comes  out  again  that  any  opportunity  is  afforded  of  vindicating 
the  law  and  of  enforcing  the  restriction  of  this  order.  It  is  objected 
that  if  the  penalty  is  applied  to  the  subsequent  voyage^  it  may  travel  on  « 

*  6  Rob.,  376  (1807). 
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with  the  vessel  for  ever.  In  principle  peHiaps,  it  mig^ht  not  tnjttstly  be 
pursued  further  than  to  the  immediate  voyage.  But  we  all  know  that  in 
practice  it  has  not  been  carried  further  than  to  the  voyage  succeeding, 
which  affords  the  first  opportunity  of  enforcing  the  law." 

The  vessel  was  condemned. 

Robinson  refers  to  an  old  case  reported  in  Stair's  "  Decisions*** 
Vol.  I,  p.  529  {ParAmoM  v.  Allen),  to  the  following  effect : — 

"That  the  ship  was  taken  in  her  return,  having  taken  contraband  to 
the  enemy  in  that  voyage,  which  is  founded  upon  evident  reason,  because, 
that  whilst  sliips  are  going  towards  the  enemy,  it  is  but  an  intention  of 
deHnquency  against  the  King  in  assisting  his  enemies ;  but  when  they 
have  actually  gone  in  and  sold  the  contraband,  it  is  delictum  rommissum, 
and  though  it  might  infer  a  quarrel  against  the  delinquent  whenever  he 
oould  be  found,  yet  the  law  of  nations,  liable  for  the  freedom  of  trade, 
abridged  it  to  the  immediate  return  of  the  same  voya^  because  quarrels 
would  be  multiplied  upon  pretence  of  any  former  voyage*" 

Croudson  v.  Leonard^  is  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  the  condemnaLiou  of  a  vessel 
for  breach  of  blockade  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  m  an 
action  to  recover  from  insurers  in  a  neutral  court.  The  doctrine 
appeared  to  Johnson,  J.,  "to  rest  upon  three  very  obvious  considera- 
tions :  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  co^nixance  of  prize  questions 
exclusively  to  courts  of  prize  jurisdiction  j  the  veiy  great  incon- 
venience,  amounting  nearly  to  an  impossibility,  of  fully  investi- 
gating such  cases  in  a  court  of  connnon  law ;  and  the  impropriety 
of  reversing  the  decisions  of  the  maritime  courts  of  other  nations, 
whose  jurisdiction  is  co-ordinate  throughout  the  world."  Wash- 
ington, J.,  observed  that  in  England  "the  sentence  of  a  foreign 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  condemninor  the  property  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  neutral,  is  so  entirely  conclusive  of  the 
fact  so  decided  that  it  can  never  be  controverted,  directly  or  col- 
laterally, in  any  other  court  having  concurrent  jurisdiction."  All 
persons,  he  goes  on  to  say,  are  parties  to  an  action  in  rem.  But 
this  does  not  touch  the  point  that  the  issue  is  not  the  same  in  the 
action  in  rem  and  the  action  on  the  insurance  policy  ;  and  it  is  not 
with  surprise  that  we  read  that  Chase  and  Livingston  dissented. 

In  Fitzsimnums  v,  Newport  lusuroMce  Company,*  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  discussed  the  Briti^  blockade  of  Cadiz. 
The  brig  "  John,"  cleared  from  Charleston  for  Cadiz,  was  warned 
not  to  enter  that  port  It  would  seem  that  she  arrived  without 
knowledge  of  any  blockade  ;  and  she  was  detained,  and  a  British 
prize^crew  put  on  board.  But  eleven  days  later  the  Admical  asked 
the  master  where  he  would  go  if  the  ship  were  released,  and  upon 

>  4  Ckiach,  434  (i8o8>i  <  M.,  185  (1808). 
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bis  replying  that  he  would  adhere  to  his  instructions,  sent  the  vessel 
to  Gibraltar  as  upcm  a  capture,  and  adjudication  duly  proceeded 
It  was  urged  that  the  condemnation  was  not  conclusive,  and  was 
also  bad  on  the  face  of  it — ^reciting,  as  it  did,  persistence  of  the 

master  in  his  infeniion  to  enter  Cadiz.  Passing  by  the  question 
of  conclusiveness,  Marshall,  CJ.,  held  the  condemnation  bad : — 

**  The  fact  of  clearing  for  a  Uockaded  port  Is  tn  itself  innocent  unless  it 
be  accompanied  with  knowledge  of  the  hlockade.  The  clearance,  there- 
fore, is  not  considered  as  the  offence ;  the  persisting  in  the  intention  to 
enter  the  port,  after  warning  by  the  blockading  force,  is  the  ground  of  the 

sentence. 

"Is  tfab  intention  (evidenced  fay  no  fact  whatever)  a  breach  of 

blockade  ?  .  .  .  Vattel  says,^ '  All  commerce  is  entirely  prohibited  with  a 

besieged  town.  If  I  lay  siec^e  to  a  place,  or  only  form  a  blockade,  T  have 
a  right  to  hinder  any  one  from  entering,  and  to  treat  as  an  enemy  whoever 
attempts  to  enter  the  place,  or  carry  anything  to  the  besieged,  without  my 
leave' 

"  The  right  to  treat  the  vessel  as  an  enemy  is  declared  by  Vattel  to  be 
founded  on  the  attempt  to  enter,  and  certainly  this  attempt  must  be  made 
by  a  person  knowing  the  fact" 

He  then  quotes  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  stipulating  for  individual  warning  in  cases  where  the 
blockade  was  unknown,  and  proceeds : — 

"Neither  the  law  of  nations  nor  the  treaty  admits  of  the  condemnation 
of  the  neutral  vessel  for  the  intention  to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  uncon- 
nected  with  anv  fact  Sailing  for  a  blockaded  port,  knowing  it  to  be 
blockaded,  has  been  in  some  English  cases  construed  into  an  attempt  to 
enter  that  port,  and  has  therefore  been  adjudged  a  breach  of  blockade 
from  the  departure  of  the  vessel.  Without  giving  any  opinion  on  that 
point,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  such  cases  the  fact  of  sailing  is  coupled 
wfth  the  intention.  The  cause  assigned  for  condemnation  would  be  a 
justifiable  cause,  and  it  would  be  for  the  foreign^  court  alone  to  determine 
whether  the  testimony  supported  the  allegation  that  the  blockade  was 
broken.  Had  this  sentence  averred  that  the  'John'  had  broken  the 
blockade,  or  had  attempted  to  enter  the  port  of  Cadiz  after  warning  from 
the  blockading  force,  the  cause  of  condemnation  would  have  been  justifi- 
abloi  and  without  controverting  the  conclusiveness  of  the  sentence,  the 
assurer  could  not  have  entered  mto  any  inquiry  respecting  the  conduct  isi 
the  vessel  But  this  is  not  the  language  of  the  sentence." 

It  only  recites  persistence,  after  warning,  in  the  intention: 
whilst  principle  and  compact  require  persistence  ni  the  attempt. 

"  Lingering  about  the  place  .  .  .  or  the  single  circumstance  of  not  making 
immediately  for  some  other  port,  or  possibly  obstinate  and  determined 

^  III,  sec.  i77< 
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declarations  of  a  moltttion  to  bcttk  the  blockade,  might  be  evidence  of 

an  attempt,  after  warning,  to  reach  the  blockaded  port  Rut  whether 
these  circumstances,  or  others,  may  or  may  not  amount  to  evidence  of 
the  offence,  the  offence  itself  is  attempting  again  to  eater." 

The  other  six  judges  concurred. 

The  *' Cornet"^  decided  that  it  is  not  permissible  to  break  a 
blockade  even  for  the  purpose  of  brioging  away  neutral  property. 
The  suggestion  has  recently  been  made  that  neutrals  should 

undertake  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  contrnbandists  and  blockade- 
runners,  belligerents  in  their  turn  resigning  their  power  of  inter- 
ference with  neutrals  on  the  high  seas.  Passing  by  the  vexatious 
inquisitions  which  this  would  impose  on  neutral  commerce,  and 
the  enormous  expense  which  would  be  incurred  by  neutrals  in 
carrying  out  such  a  system  of  supervision  and  guarantee,  it  is  clear 
that  its  adoption  would  cause  constant  iriction  with  belligerents, 
who  would  continually  complain  of  its  inefficiency,  and  would  raise 
enormous  demands  after  the  fashion  of  the  "  Alabama  "  claims  ivfaen- 
ever  a  cargo  got  through.  Sir  W.  Scott  seems  to  have  been  of 
this  opmion,  for  the  suggestion  having  been  thrown  out  that  the 
Comet"  was  protect^  by  a  licence  of  the  United  States 
authorities,  he  declared : — 

Meaning  to  express  msrself  with  all  the  reverence  that  is  due  to  the 
Governments  of  neutral  nations,  I  must  observe  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  belligerent  country  should  trust  the  preservation  of  its  rights  to 
the  vigilance  of  others." 

In  the  "  Luna  (which  is  hardly  otherwise  worth  quoting,  as  it 
was  decided  on  the  very  special  circumstances  of  the  extraordinary 
Orders  in  CouncQ  which  were  issued  as  retaliatory  to  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  Decrees),  Sir  W.  Scott  made  the  remark  which  is  now 
in  some  danger  of  being  forgotten 

"  I  cannot  admit  that,  because  the  port  of  S.  Sebastian  borders  on 
ports  which  are  blockaded,  tfaerefoce  it  is  less  accessible  than  any  other 
open  port ;  the  introduction  of  such  a  principle  would  have  the  effect  of 
stretching  out  the  limits  of  every  blockade  to  an  indefinite  extent" 

In  the  **  Nancy"  (Hurd)*  the  vessel  had  communicated  with 
Martinique  in  the  absence  of  the  blockading  squadron,  which  had 
gone  on  an  expedition  to  Surinam.  But  the  squadron  had  left 
one  large  frigate  behind  it,  which  was  "  now  and  then  "  seen  by  the 
inhabitants.  Held,  that  to  constitute  a  blockade  the  intention  to 
shut  up  the  port  should  not  only  be  generally  made  known  to 
vessels  navigating  the  seas  in  the  vicinity,  but  that  it  was  the  duty 

>  I  £dw.,  32  (1808).  *  Ikid^  191  (1809). 

"  I  Acton,  58  (1809). 
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of  the  blockadm  to  maintain  such  a  force  as  would  be  of  itself 
sufficient  to  enforce  the  blockade.  This  could  only  be  effected  by 
keepii^  vessels  so  communicating  with  each  other  as  to  be  able  to 
intercept  all  vessels  attempting  to  enter.  "  The  periodical  appear- 
ance of  a  ship-of-war  in  the  offing  could  not  be  supposed  a 
continuation  of  a  blockade"  previously  maintained  with  such 
unparalleled  vigour  thnt  no  vessel  whatever  was  able  to  enter 
the  island  durini(  its  continuance.    Vessel  restored. 

In  the  **  Nancy  "  ^Woodberry)^  it  was  held  that  a  port  might  be 
held  to  be  blockadea  by  a  vessel  which  was  sometimes  there  and 
sometimes  seven  miles  away.  Sir  W.  Granc  makes  (if  correctly 
reported)  the  unusual  statement  that  as  the  commander  on  the 
Station  considered  the  force  completely  adequate,  the  Court  felt  it 
necessary  to  rely  on  his  judgment 

In  the  ''Eagle"  (Marsan)'  the  claimants  contended  that  the 
blockade  had  been  periodically  interrupted  by  prevalence  of 
particular  winds  and  die  state  of  the  tide,  and  by  the  exigencies 
of  chasing;  and  also  that  licences  to  enter  had  been  given  to 
particular  vessels,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  Martinique  did  not 
know  whether  it  subsisted.  Without  giving  reasons  the  Court 
condemned  the  vessel. 

From  the  "  Nord stern  "*  it  can  be  gathered  what  the  usual  course 
of  blockade  was  when  a  hostile  fleet  was  concerned.  The  ships- 
of-the-line  were  disposed  seven  or  eight  leagues  from  Cadiz  at 
some  distance  in  the  offing,  keeping  up  a  communication  with 
each  other,  and  extending  in  a  circle  outside  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  whilst  the  frigates  and  lighter  vessels  were  placed  from 
two  to  four  leagues  from  Cadiz  witnin  the  harbour,  with  orders  to 
cruise  as  near  in-shore  as  they  could  with  safety,  in  order  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Communication  was  constantly  kept 
up  between  them  and  the  exterior  squadron,  and  on  a  particular 
signal  from  the  latter,  the  frigates  were  to  close  in  as  near  the 
enemy's  works  as  possible.  It  was  doubtful  whether  any  of 
the  line-of-batdeships  were  in  sight  when  the  "  Emerald"  frigate 
made  the  capture  m  question ;  nevertheless  they  put  in  a  claim 
as  joint  captors.  The  Court  of  Appeals  distinguished,  per 
Grant,  M.R.,  between  a  military' "  and  a  "commercial"  block- 
ade: Le.  between  a  blockade  intended  to  aftect  neutral  commerce 
and  a  mere  besetting  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  It  is  generaiiy  under- 
stood that  it  is  military  exigency  which  (at  all  events  historically) 
justifies  the  interference  with  commerce  which  a  blockade  involves: 
but  in  this  case  the  besetting  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Cadiz  was 
held  to  be  a  blockade  only  in  a  popular  and  loose  sense,  and  not 


^  1  Actoo,  69  (1809). 
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sudl  as  to  enable  neutral  commeFOe  to  be  stopped.  The  enemy 
cargo  found  on  the  Nordstern  "  was  further  held  to  be  the  prize 
of  the  actual  captors  alone ;  the  battleships  were  not  admitted  to 

share  in  it. 

The  principles  on  which  the  whole  blockading  squadron  is 
entitled  to  participate  in  prizes  made  by  one  ol  the  ships  compos- 
ing it  are  also  discussed  in  the  "  Forsigheid."* 

In  the  "  Little  William"'  the  Court  of  Appeals  considered  the 
question  of  approaching  a  blockaded  port  for  inquiry.  The  ship 
left  America  for  Hamburg ;  but,  \i  blockaded,  that  port  was  to  be 
relinquished  in  favour  of  Tonningen.  The  Elbe  was  known  to  be 
blocluded  when  the  vessel  safled.  Sir  W.  Scott  proaounoed  for 
the  captors.  But  the  Court  of  Appeab,  per  Grant,  M.R.,  reversed 
the  decision.  The  capture  was  made  off  the  Start,  so  that  the 
vessel  still  had  opportunities  for  Intimate  inquiry.  But  her 
papers  showed  an  intention  to  make  the  inquiry  at  Heligoland,  or 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Eider  (some  twenty  miles  north  of  the  Elbe). 
The  Appellate  Court  thought  that  this  did  not  necessarily  mean 
an  inquiry  of  one  of  the  blockading  squadron,  and  did  not  come 
within  the  prohibition  against  making  inquiry  at  the  mouth  of  a 

blockaded  port. 

It  is  generally  sufficient  to  entail  condemnation  to  sail  for  a 
blockaded  port ;  but,  says  Arnold  argmndo — ' 

"  The  exception  in  favour  of  American  neutrals  seems  to  befomded  on 

the  increased  hardship  they  must  labour  under  were  no  contingent  des- 
tination permitted.  .  .  ,  To  obviate  the  numerous  frauds  which  it  was 
apprehended  might  be  resorted  to,  were  the  permission  to  sail  with  a 
contingent  destination  not  accompanied  with  definite  rules  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  accurate  inforaatibii  as  to  the  state  of  the  port  supjxMed  in 
a  state  of  blockade,  it  Is  required  that  vessels  of  this  description  shall 
make  inquiry  and  ascertain  the  state  of  such  port  at  a  safe  and  permitted 
place,  and  in  a  safe  and  permitted  manner ;  and  to  show  that  they  enter- 
tain no  disposition  to  elude  the  blockade,  it  is  particularly  necessary  that 
such  inquiry  shall  not  be  attempted  to  be  made  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 
blockaded  port.  This  restriction,"  he  goes  on  (and  the  Court  accepted  his 
conclusions),  "is  confined  to  the  mouth  of  the  port  blockaded  and  to  the 
blockading  squadron  at  its  mouth.  .  . 

And  Stephen,  on  the  same  side,  says  (p.  157) : — 

"The  strict  meaning  of  the  restriction  concerning  the  place  at  which 
inquiry  may  be  legally  made  seems  to  amount  to  this — that  no  neutral 
vessel  shall,  on  pretence  of  making^  such  inquiry,  be  in  a  place  where 

otherwise  she  was  nut  entitled  to  be." 

»  I  Edw.,  134  (1809).  «  I  A"o»»t  Ui  («809). 
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The  '^Spes"'  was  dted:  but  the  Court  pronounoed  for  the 
claimants.  For  one  thing,  since  the  date  of  the  "  Spes,"  the  Berlin 
Decree  had  made  it  dangerous  to  obtain  information  by  touching 
at  an  English  port,  and  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  further  for 
intei^enoe. 

**  To  direct  the  inqtiiry  to  be  made  off  the  Eider  appears,"  said  Grant, 
M  R.,  "under  the  peculiar  ciroirastances  of  this  blockade,  to  be  fair  and 
unattended  with  any  suspicion  that  fraud  was  intended." 

This  case  has  attracted  less  attention  than  it  deserves. 

Again,  in  the  "Dispatch"'  it  was  urged  before  the  Court  of 
Appeals  that  the  neutral  sailing  with  a  contingent  destination  for 
a  blockaded  port  should  say  in  her  papers  where  she  meant  to 
make  the  inquiry.  The  ship  left  America  with  knowledge  of  the 
blockade  of  Bremen  and  a  contingent  destination  for  that  port  or 
Tonningen. 

**The  intended  mode,"  say  Dallas  and  Jenner,  "of  ascertaining  this 
material  circumstance  should  be  a  prominent  feature  in  a  letter  of  instruc- 
tions. The  rule  of  law  is  positive  that  it  must  not  be  made  at  the  mouth 
of  such  port  By  your  lordships'  decision  in  the  'Little  William*  it 
seems  it  is  not  necessary  it  should  be  made  during  the  prosecution  of  her 
voyage  up  the  Channel,  in  a  British  jport  ...  It  becomes  more  necessary 
to  require  that  the  place  shall  be  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the  instructions." 

Sir  W.  Grant  peremptorily  refused  to  entertain  any  such 
reasoning,  and  the  Court  refused  the  appeal  as  groundless,  with 
costs  to  the  claimants.  All  vessels,  it  was  observed,  did  call  at 
Heligoland,  where  information  could  always  be  obtained;  and  it 
was  superiluous  lo  require  the  place  to  be  particularized. 

A  somewhat  similar  point  was  takou  in  Vsaiom  v.  F'fy**  In 
that  case  a  pc^cy  of  insurance  excepted  from  the  risks  insured 
against;  blocbmd  porta"  A  voyage  to  a  port  not  Icnown  to  be  i 
blockaded  was  held  to  be  covered  by  the  policy.  The  exception 
is  not  of  the  port,  but  **  of  the  risk  of  capture  for  breaking  the 
blockade."  It  had  been  contended  that  the  insured  took  upon 
himself  the  risk  of  ports  turning  out  to  be  blockaded,  and  that 
a  voyage  to  Cura^oa,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  the  ship  was  i 
turned  away  and  warned  by  a  blockading  ship,  so  that  she  had 
to  make  for  Tobago,  sustaining  damage  roule,  was  outside  the 
policy. 

Tiie  blockade  of  San  Lucar  and  Cadiz,  and  the  question  of  its 
effectiveness   and   notification,*  was   again   considered   in   the  / 
"Hare."*    The  original  blockade,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 

^  5  Robins,  76,  supra,  p.  204. 
"  I  Acton,  163  (1809.) 
'  5  Cranch,  33^  (1809). 

*  St^a,  PP-  208,  209L   The  "  Uofihung  "  and  the  "  Triheten." 
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discoatiniied  owing  to  the  appemnce  of  a  superior  force ;  and 
it  ivas  contended  that  the  reappearance  of  the  British  fleet  was 
not  sufficient  to  re-establish  it.  Sir  W.  Scott  held  that  time  must 
be  allowed  for  it  to  become  notorious  (in  the  "  Hoffnung"^),  and 

that  the  Government  at  Madrid  could  not,  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  have  known  of  the  blockade,  the  existence  of  which  was 
still  doubted  at  Cadiz  on  the  23rd. 

In  the  "  Hare,"  counsel  for  the  claim  note  the  difficulties  in  the 

way  of  affecting  a  neutral  with  notice  by  '*  notoriety." 

"The  fleet,  indeed,  appeared  off  the  port,  but  .  .  that  fleet  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  merely  one  of  observation.  .  .  .  The  mere 
Imowledge  of  the  defeentton  of  vesiels,  if  even  brought  home  to  the 
master  of  this  vessel,  would  have  created  no  obligation  on  his  psrt" 

The  causes  of  detention  migfht  have  been  very  various.  The 
Court,^  however,  considered  tliai  in  this  case  notoriety  was  proved, 
and  was  sufficient  The  fleet  had  been  before  the  port  warning 
off  vessels  for  over  a  month,* 

Insufficient  excuses  for  seeking  a  blockaded  port  were  put 
forward  in  the  "  Elizabeth,*'*  viz.  loss  of  binnacle  compass*  ex* 
haustion  of  crew,  alleged  impossibility  of  procuring  a  pOot  for  the 
safe  port  of  destination  (Tonningen).  Another  excuse,  put  for- 
ward in  the  "  Arthur/'*  was  held  insufficient,  viz.  that  the  visit 
was  merely  to  obtain  a  {nlot 

Sir  W.  Scott  said 

"[The  party]  must  show  that  he  was  led  there  by  some  accident  which 
he  could  not  control,  or  by  some  want  of  information  which  he  could  not 
obtain.  In  doing  this  he  must  prove  his  whole  case  ;  and,  however 
innocent  his  intentions  may  have  been,  he  must  explain  his  conduct  in  a 
way  consistent  not  only  with  the  innocence  of  himself  and  his  owner,  but 
he  must  bring  it  within  those  principles  which  the  Court  has  found  it 
neceB^ary  to  lay  down  for  the  protection  of  the  belligerent  right  of  this 
country,  and  without  which  no  blockade  can  ever  be  maintained." 

An  admitted  justification  for  breach  of  blockade  is  stress  of 
weather.  In  the  "  Charlotta  "  •  it  was  successfully  alleged,  Trinil]p 
Masters  being^  called  in.    Sir  W.  Scott  seems  to  indicate  a  strong 

opinion  that  the  mere  callinj;^  at  a  blockaded  port  (no  cargo  being 
shipped  or  landed)  does  not  necessarily  involve  condemnation, 
but  that  the  ship  may  be  admitted  to  prove  that  no  intention  of 
commercial  dealings  in  the  blockaded  port  ever  existed  ;  in  which 
case  she  will  be  released. 

"  I  was  much  inclined  to  hold  that,  although  a  vessel  goinj:^  into  a 
blockaded  port  would  be  subject  to  condemnation,  the  legal  presumption 


*  C£  the '^Johanna  Maria," 

•  ML,  SOS  (1810X 
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that  she  is  going  in  there  Ibr  purposes  of  trade  was  ousted  fay  the  fact  of 

her  being'  taken  comins^  out  •without  having  delivered  her  cargo.  But  I 
think  that  the  case,  in  the  first  instance,  is  fit  for  further  inquiry,  because 
if  ...  it  should  appear  that  [she  went  in  under  no  distress],  the  legal  pre- 
sumption will  be  that  she  actually  went  in  there  fat  the  frandulent  purpose 
of  delivering  her  eargo;  and  it  te  not  her  having  come  out  again  without 
executing  that  purpose,  owinc^  to  some  unexpected  change  of  circum- 
stances, that  will  entirely  remove  the  illegality.  .  .  .  Supposing  the  fact 
to  be  that  the  cargo  remains  the  same,  but  that  she  went  in  meaning  to 
dispose  of  it»  and  there  found  the  rigour  of  the  French  decrees,  or  the 
disadvantages  of  the  market,  to  be  such  as  to  frustrate  the  intention^  in 
that  case  the  deh'nquency  of  a  fraudulent  intention  ha=;  actually  been  COn* 
summated,  and  the  vessel  would  be  subject  to  confiscation." 

The  case  repays  a  fitde  tbougbt.  Sir  W.  Soott  appeara  to  have 
considered  the  whole  essence  of  the  offence  of  blockade-runnin&r 
to  consist  in  the  matter  of  trading.  At  the  present  day  a  vessd 
which,  for  some  purpose  of  her  own,  not  amounting  to  necessity 
(say,  to  take  a  surgeon  on  board  or  gratuitous  passengers),  should 
enter  and  leave  a  blockaded  port  with  her  cargo  intact,  would 
stand  a  good  chance  of  condemnation,  however  dearly  it  was 
proved  that  there  never  was  any  intention  of  trading  in  the 
blockaded  port.^  In  the  "Charlotta  '  necessity  did  exist;  but  the 
indication  of  Scott's  opinion  that  the  mere  fact  of  exit  without 
trading  went  far  to  oust  the  presumption  of  ill^rality  is  worth 
careful  consideration. 

The  "James  Cook,"*  ostensibly  bound  for  Tonning^en,  was 
found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  and  from  the  evidence  ol  the  crew 
it  was  evident  that  she  intended  to  enter  that  blockaded  port. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  aftor  reiterating  that  caigo-owners  were  bound 
the  acts  of  the  master,  in  cases  where  the  existence  of  the 

ockade  was  known  at  the  port  of  shipment, 

**  for  otherwise,  by  sacrificing  the  ship,  there  would  be  a  ready  escape  for 
the  cargo,"  observed : — 

*  The  ship  is  captured  in  a  place  where  the  &ct  is  oonduaive  against 
her,  for  it  has  been  determined  over  and  over  again  that  a  ship  is  not  at 
liberty  to  go  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  blockaded  port  even  to  make  inquiry. 
That  in  itself  is  a  con  ummation  of  the  offence,  and  amounts  to  an  actual 
breach  of  the  blockade." 

In  Th$  MarykMd Insurance  Co,  v.  Woods*  the  point  was  again 
raised  as  to  the  condusiveness  in  the  U.S.  of  a  foreign  prize 

judgment,  in  an  action  on  a  policy  of  insurance.    The  voyage  of 

the  **  William  and  Marv  "  was  '*  from  Baltimore  to  La  Guayra,  with 
liberty  of  one  other  neighbouring  port,"  and  so  back  to  Baltimore. 

1  QL  "The  OUnde  Rodriguez"  {.infra^  p.  250),  and  Vattel,  III,  §  177. 
*  Edir^  a6i  (iSio).  *  6  Oaach,  39  (1810). 
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A  blockade  of  Cura9oa  had  been  diplomatically  notified,  and  was 
generally  known  in  Baltimore  at  the  date  of  sailing.  The  ship 
was  proceeding  beyond  La  Guayra,  when  she  was  captured  for 
bread)  of  the  blockade.  It  was  asserted  that  the  consequent  con- 
demnation was  conclusive  on  the  underwriters.  The  jiidg'ment 
turned  on  the  construciioa  of  expressions  in  the  policy  intended  to 
have  the  eftect  of  denying  to  it  such  an  effect 

Incidentally,  Marshall,  C.  J.,  observes  that  orders  had  been 
issued  by  the  British  Government  to  consider  only  such  West  Indian 
ports  blockaded  as  were  actually  so  :  ^  and  in  those  cases  to  warn 
vessels  off  before  effecting  a  capture.  Tiie  Chief  Justice  declares 
that  under  these  circumstances  it  was  quite  proper  for  a  neutral  to 
sail  for  a  blockaded  port  on  the  chance  of  being  warned  away. 
Until  warning,  she  is  in  the  situatioa  .of  a  ^ip  having  no  notice 
of  the  block^e 

The  circumstances  in  which  a  master  may  abandon  his  voyage 
on  receipt  of  information  from  a  belligerent  cruiser  that  it  woiud 
be  an  illegal  one  are  discussed  in  Ki$ig  v,  Dtlaware  Insurance  Co. 
(per  Marshall,  C.  J.).' 

In  the  "  Drie  Vrienden  a  ship  left  a  blockaded  port,  on  hearing 
that  her  own  country  was  likely  to  be  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
territorial  Power.  Necessity  was  held  to  justify  this  exit,  althoue^h 
a  cargo  was  taken  out.  since  without  it  the  enemy  would  not  allow 
the  vessel  to  leave.  That  the  danger  must  be  immediate  and 
pressings  is  proved  by  the  "  Wasser  Hundt."  *  This  ship  was  lying 
at  Kiel,  a  port  aflected  by  the  British  Orders  in  Council.  On  a 
rumour  that  the  French  proposed  to  seize  all  colonial  produce  that 
might  be  found  in  that  port,  the  ship  left  for  Wbrnar.  It  was 
at  first  argued  that  there  was  a  continuous  voyage  from  New  York 
(whence  the  goods  had  originally  come)  to  Wismar ;  but  being 
rejected,  the  plea  of  necessity  was  raised 

"Will  political  and  remote  speculations  of  this  kind,"  said  Sir  W.  Scott, 
"  give  the  parties  a  rif^t  to  violate  the  Orders  in  Council  ?  If  these 
apprehensions,  so  entertained  and  so  extended  to  remote  con9ec|uences,  are 
to  authorise  the  violation  of  a  blockade,  one  does  not  see  how  any  blockade 

is  to  be  supported." 

Parenthetically  one  may  su^rgest  that  the  danger  is  not  so  serious 
as  it  looks :  blockades  of  neutral  ports  are  not  very  frequent, 
and  not  entitled  to  much  encouragement 

"  The  party  smells  danger  at  a  distance^  and  satisfies  himself  that  the 
Ptench  army  was  assembled  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  seize  American 

>  Cf.  letters  of  Britiiti  Adiiitialt]r  and  Miaitter;  3  Wlwaton's  Rep.,  Apps.,  ppb  ta,  13. 

*  6Cranch,  71  (1810). 

*  1  Dods.,  269  (1813}.  ^  JUUL,  370  n.  (i8io> 
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property.  But  suppose  his  apprehensions  were  well  founded,  would  that 
justify  his  violating^  the  rights  of  another  country?  Certainly  not.  He  is 
to  rely  on  his  neutrality,  and  look  to  his  own  Government  for  protection. 
That  tiie  French,  in  this  apprehended  march,  the  creature  of  his  own  im- 
Bghiation,  might  have  been  guilty  of  excesses,  can  give  him  no  rig^t  to 
•hove  aside  the  British  Orders  in  CounciL" 

This  is  somewhat  too  strongly  expressed,  since  it  suggests  that 
under  no  circumstances  is  a  neutral  justified  in  leaving  a  block- 
aded port  with  a  cargo.  But  the  "  Drie  Vrienden  (three  years 
later!  corrects  that  impression.  There  a  rumour  current  in 
S.  Mardn's  (Isle  of  Rh^)  of  impending  war  between  Prussia  and 
France  was  held  to  jusiify  a  Prussian  ship  in  leaving  that  port 
with  a  caurgo  without  which  the  French  would  not  have  permitted 
her  to  sail. 

In  WilHams  y.  Armroydf  Marshall,  C.  J.,  declined  to  refuse  to 
recognize  condemnations  proceeding  in  France  under  the  Milan 
Decree,  although  that  document  had  been  declared  a  violation  of 
national  law  '  (i*e.  the  law  of  nations)  by  the  United  States 
Legislature. 

"  Unquestionably  the  Legislature  which  was  competent  to  make  [that 

declaration]  was  also  competent  to  .  .  .  give  it  effect  by  the  employment 
of  such  means  as  its  wisdom  should  suggest.  Had  one  of  those  been,  that 
all  sentences  pronounced  under  it  should  be  considered  as  void  and  m- 
capable  of  changing  the  property  .  .  .  this  Court  could  not  have  hesitated 
to  recognise  the  title  of  the  or^nal  owner  in  this  case.  But  the  Legis- 
lature has  not  chosen  to  declare  sentences  of  condemnation  pronounced 
under  this  unjustifiable  decree  absolutely  void.  It  has  not  interfered  with 
them.  Th^  retain,  therefore,  the  obligation  common  to  all  sentences 
vdiether  erroneous  or  otiwrwisc^  and  bind  the  property  which  b  their 
olject-^-whatever  opinion  co-ordinate  tribunals  may  entertain  of  their  own 
pfoperty,  or  of  the  laws  under  which  they  were  rendered." 

In  the  "Arthur,"'  Sir  W.  Scott  declared  that  under  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  retaliatory  "blockades"  established  by  the 
Order  of  Council  of  26  April,  1809,  the  usual  requirements  as  to 
the  method  of  its  maintenance  did  not  apply. 

**  The  blockade  .  .  .  was  never  intended  to  be  maintained  according  to 
the  usual  and  regular  mode  of  enforcing  blockades,  by  stationing  a 
number  of  ships,  and  forming  as  it  were  an  arch  of  drcumvallation  round 
the  mouth  of  the  prohibit&i  port.  There,  if  the  aidh  fails  in  any  one 
part,  the  blockade  itself  fails  altogether;  but  this  species  of  blockade 
which  has  arisen  from  the  violent  and  unjust  conduct  of  the  enemy  was 
maintained  by  a  ship  stationed  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  \ 
coast,  or  (as  in  this  case)  in  the  river  itself,  observing  and  preventing 
every  vessiel  that  might  endeavour  to  effect  a  passage  up  or  down  the 
river.'* 

*  Supra.  '  7  Craoch,  423  (1813). 

*  I  Dods.,  43$  (f  S14). 
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In  such  circumstances,  vessels  employed  in  maintaining  a 
"  blockade "  of  a  long  extent  of  coast  at  different  points  were 
not  considered  so  associated  in  one  proceeding  as  to  be  entitled  to 
share  in  one  another's  captures. 

The  general  principle  with  regard  to  captures  by  one  ship  of  a 
blockading  squadron  is  laid  down  in  "  La  Henrietta,"*  viz.  that  the 
rest  are  entiLled  to  share,  though  not  actually  in  sight,  if  they 
were  associated  with  her  in  and  necessary  to  the  due  performance 
of  the  operation. 

In  "  La  M^lanie/'*  the  «'  Briton  "  frigate,  blockading  Bofdeaox, 
chased  a  schooner  and  finally  captitfed  it  in  presence  of  the 
British  fleet  blockading  the  Isle  dAix.  Citing  an  old  case  of 
1746  before  Sir  Thomas  Penrice,  Lord  StoweU  refused  to  say 
that  a  distant  glimpse  of  a  different  blockading  squadron,  which 
did  not  and  could  not  assist  in  the  capture,*  would  entitle  it  to 
a  share  in  the  prize.    He  went  on  to  observe : — 

"  They  v.'ere  employed  in  a  blockade  service,  of  the  closest  and  strictest 
kind,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  vessels  which  were  earnestly  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  escape.  They  were  sentinels  on  their  post  .  .  .  Blockading 
ships,  it  is  trae,  are  at  liberty  to  take  a  prize  if  it  comes  in  their  way,  but 
tAey  are  not  to  chase  to  a  dtskmu^  for  that  would,  in  effect,  be  a  desertion 
of  the  duty  imposed  upon  them,  and  wmid  anutmi  a  brtakmg  tftke 
btcckade" 

Whether  the  judge  meant  that  any  blockade  would  be  legally 
broken  up  by  absence  on  a  long  chase,  or  only  that  a  besetting 
of  a  stronc^  fleet  would  practically  be  nullified  if  the  "blockading" 
fleet  went  away  on  distant  chases,  may  be  a  little  uncertain. 
We  have  seen  that  the  reasonable  exigencies  of  chasing  do  not 
generally  interrupt  a  duly  established  blockade  and  probably  Sir 
W.  Scott  simply  meant  that  the  squadron  in  this  case  could  not 
have  weakened  its  force  without  destroyin^^  its  military  efficiency. 

Another  case  ol  besetting  men-of-war,  which  was  not  con- 
sidered to  involve  the  consequences  to  neutral  traffic  incidental  to 
a  blockade,  arose  at  Naples  in  181 5,  and  was  examined  in  the 
Naples  Grant*  The  hrig  ** Grasshopper**  claimed  to  participate 
in  a  grant  made  by  the  British  uovemment  in  lieu  of  snips 
and  stores  taken  from,  but  restored  to,  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment. The  ship  alleged  that  from  30  April  to  6  May  she  had 
cruised  olf  the  northern  passages  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  and  blocl»ding  the  said  port 

"Now  I  agree,"  said  Sir  W.  Scott,*  "with  the  observation  of  the 
King's  Advocate,  that  it  would  have  bean  better,  perhaps,  if  the  blockade 

»  2  Dods..  96  (1 815).  «  Ibid.,  112. 

•  Cf.  the  "Sparkler,"  i  Dods.,  359  (1813),  mnd  see  supra,  p.  217  ;  the  "  Nordslem." 

*  Tlie  "Eagle"  (xi^ro,  p.  2i7>.  This  case,  however,  is  not  a  conclusive  one.  The 
Cowtgave  no  reasons.  *  t  Dods.,  373  (1618).  <  iM£,  p.  aSa 
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had  been  more  specifically  described ;  it  tarns  dot  to  be  not  so  mudi  ft 
blockade  of  Naples  as  a  blockade  of  certain  ships  in  the  Bay  of  N^loi 
.  .  .  to  prevent  their  egress  for  any  purpose  of  hostility." 

But  on  7  May  a  somewhat  different  line  had  been  adopted:  the 

senior  officer  proceeded  (though  not  actually  with  the  **  Grass- 
hopper '  in  company)  "to  blockcide  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  the 
ships  there";  further  threatenin^r  to  bombard  the  town  if  the 
ships  and  stores  were  not  delivered  up.  The  town  thereupon 
surrendered,  and  meanwhile  the  "Grasshopper"  had  been  in 
touch  with  the  senior  officer  and  had  been  employed  in  executing 
specific  orders  of  his. 

"  It  seems  to  me/'  says  his  lordship  (p.  284), "  to  have  been  assumed,  in 
this  case,  that  the  commencement  [of  the  blockade]  was  at  the  time  at 

which  the  summons  was  sent  in,  and  that  the  termination  of  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  actual  surrender.  And  I  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold,  that 
if  that  is  to  be  taken  as  the  time  of  the  actual  blockade  of  the  bay,  that 
the  title  of  the  '  Grasshopper '  was  entirely  revoked  . . .  the  '  Grasshopper ' 
was  not  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  at  tiiat  time,  nor  at  the  time  of  the  summons, 
nor  upon  any  of  the  intermediate  days,  nor  at  the  time  of  the  surrender ; 
and,  therefore,  if  that  be  taken  as  the  point  of  law,  that  the  time  of  the 
summons  and  surrender  is  to  be  so  coobidered,  then  the  'Grasshopper'  is 
not  to  be  so  entitled.  But  it  strikes  me  that  that  is  not  by  any  means  to 
be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  this  blockade ;  but  that  tiie  moment 
these  vessels  were  assembled  to  stop  the  egress  of  the  vessels  in  the  bay  is 
to  he  considered  the  commencement  of  it.  .  .  .  Now  upon  what  ground 
is  it  to  be  assumed  that  the  blockade  is  to  be  taken  to  have  commenced 
from  the  time  the  summons  wab  sent  in  ?  Is  that  so  ?  The  summons  is 
usually  the  conclusion  of  the  business :  after  the  parties  have  taken  their 
positions,  and  have  made  their  advances,  and  have  sounded  the  dispositions 
of  the  persons  who  arc  the  objects  of  attack :  but  the  blockade  or  siege 
commences  long  before  that  time,'* 

In  Olivcra  v.  Union  T?tsurance  Company the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  adopted  the  principle  that  a  vessel  may  be  allowed 
to  come  out  of  a  blockaded  port  with  a  cargo  already  laden  before 
the  blockade  was  instituted.  A  concise  statement  of  the  iaw  of 
blockade  is  appended  in  a  note. 

Nay  lor  v.  Taylor*  was  an  action  on  a  policy  of  insurance, 
arising  out  of  a  capture  made  in  virtue  of  the  Brazilian  blockade 
of  Buenos  Ayres  and  its  ports  in  the  River  Plate.  The  capture 
Has  made  off  Montevideo,  then  a  Biazilian  port,  and  one  hundred 
miles  away  from  the  nearest  blockaded  one.  It  was  alleged  that 
the  blockade  was  invalid,  or  at  least  that  the  ship  shoiud  have 
been  warned  ;  but  Lord  Tenterden,  CJ.,  held — 

"That  the  blockading  fleet  may  lie  at  any  distance  convenient  for 
shutting  up  the  port  blockaded,  not  obstructing  any  other — and  that  was 
the  case  here,  for  Montevideo  was  open,  and  we  do  not  learn  that  there 
were  any  other  ports  not  in  a  state  of  blockade  higher  up  the  river." 

>  3  WheaL,  183  (1818).  '  I  Moo.  ik  M.,  207  (1828). 
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It  must  be  suppofied  that  the  destinatioa  was  admittedly  Bttenos 
Ayres ;  and,  in  that  case,  it  is  quite  immaterial  where  the  capture 
was  made,  except  on  the  analogy  of  the  English  cases  which 
allowed  vessels  from  America  to  call  at  a  safe  port  in  Ofdef  to 
ascertain  whether  the  blockade  still  continued.  On  that  analogy, 
the  ship  would  have  been  justified  in  making  Montevideo ;  but 
the  facts  seem  to  show  that  she  showed  no  mtention  of  calling 
there  for  information  or  discharge.  The  case  is  a  nin  prius  one, 
and  but  for  the  eminence  of  Lord  Tenterden,  need  hardly  have 
been  noticed. 

The  "Elise**'  shows  that  the  blockade  of  Archangel*  was  ac- 
companied by  a  contemporaneous  declaration  {not  gazetted)  that 
fourteen  days  would  be  allowed  for  shipment  of  cargo  and  exit. 
A  custom-house  officer,  ignorant  of  this  relaxation,  captured  a 
vessel  from  Archangel  in  Leith  Docks. 

"  It  does  not  follow,"  says  Lushingtion,  D.C.L.,  "bccau?;c  this  [Gazette] 
notification  was  so  made,  that  therefore  it  is  to  be  taken  as  an  abso- 
lute fact  that  the  bloci^ade  was  actually  imposed  at  that  period. 
The  'Gazette'  is  only  prima  fade  evidence  «f  the  blockade,  and  not 
conclusive.  ...  It  is  said  that  the  non-commissioned  [captor]  was 
entitled  to  avail  himself  of  the  'Gazette,'  and  that  he  was  not  bound 
to  know  whether  there  was  any  such  permission  given  to  the  master  or 
not  I  confess  I  entertain  very  grave  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  that  pro- 
position. ...  I  am  much  indined  to  think  that  if  those  in  command  of 
the  British  force  gave  full  permission  to  certain  vesads  to  come  out  of  a 
port  which  appears  from  the  '  Gazette'  to  have  been  blockaded,  the  seizor 
must  take  the  consequence  if  he  did  not  get  information  as  soon  as 
possible  from  the  Government:  the  loss  is  not  to  fall  on  the  innocent 
owner. 

In  the  "Franciska"  (Spinks,  in),  Dr.  Lushington  explained 
that  the  "Nancy"'  must  not  be  pressed  too  far,  and  while  ap- 
proving thai  case,  and  the  dictum  of  Grant,  M.R.,  that  a  blockade 
which  a  naval  commander  considers  sufficient  must  be  taken  to 
be  so,  he  materially  weakens  their  force  by  the  reservations  he 
immediately  makes.  If  the  commander  is  contradicted^  the  Court 
is  at  liberty  to  form  its  own  opintoo.  It  is  equally  free  to  follow  its 
own  view,  if  the  commander  appeals  to  be  mistaken  in  hb  notions 
as  to  what  constitutes  an  efiective  UodcBide.  Lushington  treats 
the  latter  case  as  somewhat  academic,  coQceivtng  the  possibility 
unlikdy.    But  naval  officers  are  not  necessarily  omniscient 

The  "Franciska,"^  a  neutral  shqp  under  Danish  colours,  was 
captured  in  May,  1854,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  for  a 
breach  of  the  blockade  of  that  port.   The  main  questions  dedded 

\  Spinkt,  93  ( 1 854).  •  tl7. 

'  Snfrn^  p.  2l6  ;  I  Acton,  63. 
„  i  *  10  Moo.  P.  C.  C,  p.  37  (1S55), 
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in  this  case  were  as  follows  * — ^i)  Whatever  may  be  the  demerits 
of  a  ship,  she  cannot  be  conaemned  for  a  breach  of  blodcade 
unless  at  the  time  when  she  committed  the  alleged  offence  the 
port  for  which  she  was  sailing  was  legally  in  a  state  of  blockade 
and  was  known  to  be  so  by  3ie  master  or  owner ;  (2)  the  admiraJ 
of  the  fleet  must  be  presumed  to  have  carried  with  him  from 
England  sufficient  authority  to  blockade  such  of  the  enemy's 
ports  as  he  might  deem  advisable ;  (3)  relaxation  of  blockade  in 
favour  of  belligerents  to  the  exclusion  of  neutrals  is  illegal  ;  (4) 
notice  of  blockade  must  not  be  more  extensive  than  the  blockade 
itself;  {5)  the  existence  and  extent  of  a  blockade  may  be  so 
generally  known  that  knowledge  of  it  in  an  individual  may  be 
presumed  without  distinct  proof  of  personal  knowledge,  and  such 
knowledge  may  supply  the  place  of  a  direct  communication  from 
a  blockading  squadron ;  yet  the  fact  with  notice  of  which  an 
individual  is  so  to  be  fixed  must  be  one  which  admits  of  no  reason- 
able doubt  This  ship  sailed  in  March,  1854,  from  Spain,  with  a 
cargo  of  wine  and  salt  belonging  to  subjects  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  for  Elsinore  for  orders,  thence  for  Lubeck,  or  some  other 
safe  port  in  the  Baltic.  On  13  May  she  left  Elsinore  and  passed 
the  Sound,  where  she  cleared  for  the  Baltic  generally,  without 
naming  any  port,  and  was  captured  on  22  May  off  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Riga  by  H.M.S.  "Cruiser"  for  a  breach  of  the 
blockade  of  Ri^a,  and  sent  to  England  for  adjudication. 

It  was  alleged  by  the  owner  that  the  master  had  orders  to  pro- 
ceed to  Riga  if  it  was  not  in  a  state  of  blockade  ;  that  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  was  so  or  not,  he  made  inquiries  at  Copenhagen  and 
also  of  H.M.S.  "Rosamond,"  but  without  effect,  and  upon  des- 
crying the  "Cruiser,  "  the  "  Franciska  '  sailed  towards  ner  with 
a  view  of  making  the  same  inquiry,  when  she  was  captured. 

On  27  January,  1855,  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court 
delivered  judgment,  condemning  the  ship  and  freight  for  a  breach 
of  the  bloclrade  on  the  grounds,  first,  that  the  blockade  was 
notorious  at  Elsinore  on  14  May,  the  day  the  "Frandska" 
sailed ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  master  had  deposed  falsely,  as  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  he  was  proceeding  to  violate  the  block- 
ade with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  same,  ihe  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council  is  of  exceptional  value,  and  therefore,  although  of 
great  length,  is  set  out  practically  m  exUmo. 

"At  the  hearing  of  this  appeal  it  was  contended  by  the  appellant,  first, 
that  the  ship  ought  to  have  been  restored  on  hearing  the  daim,  or 
that,  at  «U  events,  fatHutt  proof  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  the 

captors. 

"Second,  that  upon  the  further  proof  (if  properly  received)  restitu- 
tion ougiit  to  have  been  decreed,  with  costs  aad  damages. 
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"  As  to  the  first  point,  the  ooiarae  of  proceecUng  to  be  observed  on  the 

original  hearing  is  very  clear.  In  everything  that  r^ards  the  ship  and 
cargo  the  case  is  to  be  considered,  in  the  first  instance,  exclusively  upon 
the  evidence  furnished  by  the  ship  itself,  namely,  the  papers  on  board  and 
the  examination  or  the  standing  interrogatories  of  the  master  and  some 
of  the  crew.  If  the  case  be  clear  upon  this  evidence^  restitutioa  or  con- 
demnation is  decreed  at  once.  If  upon  such  evidence  the  case  be  left  bn 
doubt,  further  proof  is  usually  allowed  to  the  claimant  only ;  but  it  may 
also  be  allowed  to  the  captors,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge  wlio  hears 
the  case  such  a  course  appears  to  be  required.  With  respect  to  matters 
which  cannot  appear  upon  evidence  furnished  by  the  ship  of  the  exist- 
ence or  non-^istenc^  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  a  blockade,  the 
Court  must  necesp^irily  re«;ort  to  other  means  of  information.  In  this  case 
the  ship  was  labouring  under  the  utmcBt  suspicion.  She  had  no  Latin 
pass,  which  the  Danish  Government  provides  for  a  ship  of  that  country. 
She  had  no  papers  whatever  on  board  showing  the  port  for  which  she  was 
bound.  She  did  not  appear  to  have  had  any  communication  with  the 
firm  at  Elsinore,  from  which,  by  the  terms  of  her  charter  party,  she  was  to 
receive  orders  as  to  her  further  destination.  The  master  stated  that  he 
had  received  his  orders  from  the  owner  of  the  ship  at  Copenhagen  .  .  .  and 
that  his  orders  were  to  proceed  to  Memd;  but  if  thcare  was  no  Moclcade, 
and  if  the  English  warships  would  permit  him,  to  proceed  to  Riga ;  and 
that  before  he  was  captured  he  was  sailing  for  Memel.  Yet  it  clearly 
appean^d  that  he  had  never  steered  for  Memel  at  all,  but  had  passed  that 
port  without  approaching  it  and  had  been  captured  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Riga.  .  .  . 

*'  Whatever  may  be  the  demerits  of  the  ship,  she  cannot  be  condemned 
unless  at  the  time  when  she  committed  the  alleged  offence  the  port  for 
whi  h  she  was  sailing  was  \egr\]]y  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  was  known 
to  be  so  by  tiie  master  or  owner. 

**  The  offence  imputed  to  the  ship  in  an  affidavit  of  Captain  Douglas,  the 
captor,  is  that  she  was  sailing  for  Riga,  *  and  the  deponent  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  fact  of  the  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Ri>a  was  known  at 
Copenhagen  on  the  13th  of  May,  the  day  of  her  departure  from  that  port' 

'  The  grounds  of  the  condemnation  are  then  stated  in  the  judgment : 
'  I  condemn  this  ship,  first  because  I  hold  that  the  blockade  was  notorious 
at  Elsinore  on  May  14th,  the  day  tbis  vessel  sailed.  Secondly,  because  the 
master  had  deposed  falsely  and  was  proceedtnjj  to  violate  the  blockade 
with  a  full  knowledge  thereof  Under  such  circumstances  he  can  derive  no 
benefit  from  the  treaty  with  Denmark.* 

"It  is  not  contended  by  the  captors  that  after  the  ship  sailed  from 
Copenhagen  she  received  any  notice  to  affect  ha  with  knowledgie  of  the 
blockade,  and  the  questions  therefore  are : — 

"  First :  Was  the  port  of  RJga  on  the  I4tb  May  legally  in  a  state  of 

blockade  ? 

Second  :  If  so,  had  the  master  or  owner  at  that  time  such  notice  of  the 
Act  as  to  subject  his  ship  to  condemnation  ? 

**With  respect  to  the  evidence  on  the  first  point,  it  is  established  that  on 

the  15th  or  17th  of  April  the  admiral  did  establi^,  by  a  competent  force 
properly  stationed  for  the  purpose,  an  effective  blockade  of  the  ports  of 
Libau,  Windau,  and  the  Gulf  of  Riga ;  that  with  the  exception  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  of  May»  on  which  days  aU  the  blockading  ships  were  absent  from  their 
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stations,  the  blockade  was  maintained  to  a  time  subsequent  to  that  at  which 
the  'Franciska'  was  seized,  and  their  lordships  agree  with  the  judge  in 
the  Court  below  in  thinking  that  the  Admiral  must  be  presumed  to  have 
carried  with  him  from  England  authority  from  H.M.'s  Government  to 
institute  such  blockftde  of  t&  Ruasiaii  ports  as  he  might  deem  advisable. 

**  But  while  the  Admiral  was  taking  these  measures  in  the  Baltic,  the 
English  and  French  Governments  were  taking  measures  at  home  of  which 
he  was  ignorant,  and  which,  it  is  contended,  seriously  affect  the  validiQf 
fdthe  blockade  in  point  of  law. 

"By  an  Order  of  H.M.  in  Council  issued  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
and  dated  tlie  39th  March,  1854,  provision  liad  been  made  for  the  case  of 
Russian  merchant  vessels  which,  at  the  date  of  the  Order,  should  be  in 
British  ports,  or  which,  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Order,  should  have  sailed  for 
any  foreic^n  port,  bound  for  any  port  or  place  in  H.M.'s  dominions  ;  and  by 
another  order,  dated  the  15th  uf  April,  after  reciting  the  former  Order  so 
far  as  regarded  the  last-mentioned  class  of  vessels,  and  that  H.M.,  with  the 
advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  was  now  pleased  to  alter  and  extend  it,  it  was 
ordered  : — 'That  any  Russian  merchant  vessels  which, prior  to  the  1 5th  of 
May,  1854,  shall  have  sailed  from  nny  port  of  Russia  situated  either  in  or 
upon  the  shore  or  coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea  or  of  the  White  Sea,  bound  for 
any  port  or  place  tn  H.M.'s  dominions,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  such 
last-mentioned  port  or  place  and  to  discharge  her  cargo,  and  afterwards 
forthwith  to  depart  without  molestation,  and  that  any  such  vessel,  if  met  at 
sea  by  any  of  H.M.'s  ships,  should  be  permitted  to  continue  her  voyage  to 
any  port  not  blockaded.' 

"  It  has  been  held,  and  in  their  lordships'  opinion  properly  held,  in  the 
Court  below,  that  the  permission  given  by  this  Order  to  export  goods  from 
Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea,  would  authorize  such 
exports  from  places  which  might  at  the  time  be  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
Indeed,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Allied  Powers,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  blockade  all  the 
Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic,  any  other  construction  would  make  the  order 
almost  nugatory.  The  same  construction  must,  in  their  lordships'  opinion, 
he  put  upon  the  corresponding  Ordonnance  of  the  French  Government, 
issued  on  the  same  15th  April,  by  which  Russian  vessels  bound  for  any 
place  in  France  or  Algeria  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  leave  any  Russian  ports 
in  the  Baltic  and  White  Sea  before  the  15^1  of  May,  and  pursue  their 
V03rage  and  return  to  any  port  not  blockaded. 

"By  a  Russian  ukase  issued  on  the  ground  of  the  Orders  made  by  the 
Allied  Powers,  six  weeks  from  the  25th  April  were  allowed  to  Knf^lish  and 
French  vessels  in  Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic  for  '  taking  on  board  their 
cargoes  and  for  an  unobstructed  departure  for  foreign  ports.' 

"The  English  Order  in  Council  of  tiie  15th  April  had  provided  only 
for  Russian  vessels  bound  to  British  ports,  and  the  French  Ordonnanci 
of  the  same  date  for  Russian  vessels  bound  to  French  ports,  but  by  a 
further  French  Ordonnance  dated  the  26th  April  free  passage  was  ordered 
to  be  given  to  all  Russian  vessels  loaded  in  Russian  ports  on  French 
account  for  French  ports  or  on  English  account  for  English  ports  up  to 
tibe  1 5th  of  May. 

"  As  regards  export,  therefore,  from  the  Baltic  ports  the  effect  of 
these  several  ordinances,  all  restriction  up  to  the  15th  of  May,  on  the  con- 
veyance of  cargoes  in  Runian  vends  to  British  ftod  Fiendi  ports  was 
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femoved ;  and  thcnigh  British  and  French  vMels  would,  by  the  general 

law  of  nations,  be  liable  to  confiscation  for  breach  of  block?ide  by  sailing^ 
from  blockaded  ports  with  cargoes  taken  on  board  after  notice  of  blockade, 
and  the  permissioQ  to  export  is  by  the  Orders  in  terms  confined  to 
Rimian  vesaels,  it  teems  improbftUe  that  the  Allied  Powers  ooidd  intend 
to  deprive  their  suh^e^  of  the  indulgence  granted  to  them  by  the 
Ru«;«?!an  Government,  or  to  subject  their  property  to  confiscatioa  for  doing 
what  the  enemy  was  permitted  to  do  with  impunity. 

"In  effect,  therefore,  neutrals  only  would  be  excluded  from  that 
eommeroe  wiiich  beliigeients  might  safely  carry  on ;  and  Ifae  question  is^ 
whether  by  the  law  of  nations  such  exclusion  would  be  justifiable^  and  if 
not,  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  neutral  Powers  are  entitled  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  objection. 

**  That  such  exclusion  is  not  justifiable  is  laid  down  in  the  clearest  and 
most  forcible  language  in  the  following  passage  of  the  judgment  hero 
under  review  The  argument  stands  thus :  By  the  Law  of  Nations  a 
belligerent  shall  not  concede  to  another  bcllif^crent  or  take  for  himself  the 
right  of  carrying  on  commercial  intercourse  prohibited  to  neutral  nations, 
and  therefore  no  blockade  can  be  i^itimate  that  admits  to  either 
bdligerent  a  freedom  of  commerae  dennd  to  the  subjects  of  States  not 
engaged  in  the  war.  The  foundation  of  the  principle  is  dear,  and  rooted 
in  justice  ;  for  interference  with  neutral  commerce  at  all  is  only  justified 
by  the  right  which  war  confers  of  molesting^  the  enemy,  all  relations  of 


and  I  should  regret  to  think  if  any  authority  could  be  died  from  the 
decisions  of  any  British  Court  administering  the  Law  of  Nations  wliidi 
oould  be  with  truth  asserted  to  maintain  a  contrary  doctrine' 

"The  learned  judge,  after  discussing  the  question  how  far  licences  to 
enter  blockaded  ports  would  invalidate  a  blockade,  and  pomtmt;  out  the 
important  distinctions  between  blockades  according  to  the  ordinary  law 
of  nations  and  the  blockades  introdnoed  diving  the  last  war  by  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  British  Orders  in 
Council  on  the  other,  and  between  special  licences  c^^ranted  for  a  particular 
occasion  and  licences  p^ranted  indiscriminately,  proceeds:  'I  think  that 
if  the  relaxation  of  a  blockade  be,  as  to  belligerents,  entire,  the  blockade 
cannot  lawfully  subsist ;  if  it  be  partial  and  such  as  to  exceed  spedid 
occasion,  that,  to  the  extent  of  such  partial  relaxatkm,  neutrals  are 
entitled  to  a  similar  benefit,*  and  he  concludes  in  these  words  :  *  With 
respect  to  the  present  question,  1,  therefore,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a6  Russian  vessels  might  have  left  the  ports  of  Couriand  up  to  the 
I  ith  of  May,  the  subjects  of  neutral  States  ought  to  be  entitled  to  tibe  same 
advantages,  and  if  there  be  any  vessd  so  circumstanced  I  should  hold  her 
entitled  to  restitution.  I  think  the  remedy  should  be  commensurate  with 
the  grievance.'  The  learned  judo^e  holds  that  such  relaxation  does  not 
aifect  the  general  validity  of  the  blockade. 

"  In  order  to  judge  how  far  this  condusion  can  be  maintained,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  upon  what  prindples  the  right  of  a  belltgerent  to 
exdude  neutrals  from  a  blockaded  port  rests.  That  right  is  founded  not 
on  any  general  unlimited  right  to  cripple  the  enemy's  commerce  with 
neutrals  by  all  means  effectual  for  that  purpose,  for  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  a  neutral  has  a  right  to  carry  on  with  each  of  the  belligerents 
doling  war  all  the  trade  that  was  open  to  falm  in  time  of  peace,  sul^ect  to 
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the  exception  of  trade  in  contraband  goods  ancf  trade  with  blockaded 
ports.  Both  these  exceptions  seem  founded  on  the  same  reason,  namely, 
that  a  neutral  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  military  operations  of  a 
bdU^erent  ettlier  by  supplying  his  tnemy  with  materials  of  war  or  by 
holding  interooarse  with  m  phwe  which  he  has  besieged  or  blockaded.** 

Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh  then  quotes  passages  from  Grotius  and 
other  jurists,  and  proceeds  >— ^ 

"These  passages  refer  only  to  ingress  and  the  importation  of  goods» 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  operations  of  the  sie^e  or  blockade  may  be 
interrupted  by  any  communication  of  the  blockaded  or  besieged  place 
with  fore^ners ;  and  Lord  Stowell,  when  he  defines  a  blockade,  always 
spoUcs  of  it  as  the  exclusion  of  the  blockaded  place  firom  all  commerce 
whether  by  egress  or  ingress.  In  the  '  Frederick  Moike/  i  Rob.  87,  he 
says:  'What  is  the  object  of  a  blockade?  Not  merely  to  prevent  an 
importation  of  supplies^  but  to  prevent  export  as  well  as  import ;  and  to 
cut  off  all  communication  of  commerce  with  the  blockaded  place.'  In 
the  'Betsy*  (1  Rob.  93):  'Aiter  Hat  commencement  of  a  blockade  a 
oeotral  cannot,  I  conceive,  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  way  to  assist  the 
exportation  of  the  property  of  the  enemy.'  In  the  '  Vrow  Judith'  (i  Rob. 
151):  'A  blockade  is  a  sort  of  circumvallation  round  a  place,  by  which  all 
foreign  connexion  and  correspondence  is,  as  far  as  human  force  can  effect 
it,  to  be  entirely  cut  off.  It  is  intended  to  suspend  the  entire  commerce 
of  tiiat  place,  and  a  neutral  is  no  more  at  liberty  to  assist  the  traffic  of 
exportation  than  of  importation.'  In  the  'Rolla'  (6  Rob.  372):  'What  is 
a  blockade  but  a  uniform  universal  exclusion  of  all  vessels  not  privileged 
by  law?'  In  the  'Success  '  (i  Dods.  134):  '  The  measure  which  has  been 
resorted  to,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  blockade,  must  operate  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  British  as  well  as  of  neutral  ships ;  for  it  would  be  a  gross 
violation  of  neutral  rights,  to  prohibit  their  trade  and  to  permit  the  subjects 
of  this  country  to  carrj'^  on  an  unrestricted  commerce  at  the  very  same 
ports  from  which  neuLral:D  are  excluded.' 

*  It  is  contended  that  the  objection  of  a  neutral  to  the  validity  of  a 
blodcade,  on  the  ground  of  its  relaxation  by  a  belligerent  in  his  own 
favour,  is  removed  if  a  Court  of  Admiralty  allows  to  the  neutral  the  same 
indulgence  which  the  belh;_;;erent  has  reserved  to  himself  or  j^^rantcd  to  his 
enemy.  But  we  have  great  dilhcuity  in  assenting  to  this  proposition.  In 
the  first  place,  the  particular  relaxation  which  may  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  bidligerents,  may  be  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  neutral.  In  the 
instance  now  before  the  Court,  it  may  hnve  been  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  Great  Britain  that  there  should  be  brouLdit  into  her  ports  cargoes  which 
at  the  institution  of  the  blockade  were  in  Riga ;  and  it  may  have  been  for 
her  advantage,  with  that  view,  to  rdax  the  blockade,  But  a  relaxation  of 
tibe  blockade  to  that  extent,  and  a  permission  to  neutrals  to  bring  such 
cargoes  to  British  ports,  may  have  been  of  little  or  no  value  to  neutrals. 

"  The  Counsel  on  both  sides  understood  that  the  learned  judge  below  in 
this  case  intends!  thus  to  limit  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  to  place  neutral 
vessels  only  in  the  same  situation  as  Russians  under  the  Order  in  CouodL 
Thehr  lordships  would  be  inclined  to  nve  a  more  liberal  interpretation  to 
the  language  of  the  judgment ;  yet  u  this  be  done^,  the  allowance  of  a 
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geaml  freedom  of  commerce,  by  wmy  of  export,  to  all  vessels  and  to  all 
places  from  a  blockaded  port  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  existence  of 

any  blockade  at  all. 

"  Again,  it  is  not  easy  to  answer  the  objections  which  a  neutral  might 
make,  that  die  condition  of  things  which  akme  authorteea  any  interference 
witii  his  commerce  does  not  exist,  namely,  the  necessity  of  interdicting  all 

communication  by  way  of  commerce  with  the  place  in  question  ;  that  a 
belligerent,  if  he  inflicts  upon  neutrals  the  inconvenience  of  exclusion  from 
commerce  with  such  place,  must  submit  to  the  same  inconvenience  him- 
self; and  that  if  he  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  select  particular  points  at  wtiidi 
it  suits  his  purpose  that  the  blockade  should  be  violated  with  impunity, 
each  neutrd,  in  order  to  be  placed  on  equal  terms  with  the  beU^erent* 
should  be  at  liberty  to  make  such  selection  for  him'^elf. 

"But  the  ambi'^'jity  in  which  all  the^c  questions  are  left  by  the  Order  in 
Council  of  the  15th  April;  the  doubt  whether  the  liberty  accorded  to 
enemies'  vessds  extends  to  neutrals,  and,  if  so,  wheAer  such  liberty  is 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions,  or  to  any  odier,  and  what  restrictions, 
affords,  in  our  opinion,  another  strong  argument  against  the  legality  of 
the  blockade  in  this  case.  Tf  a  partial  modifiH  blockade  is  to  be 
enforced  against  neutrals,  justice  seems  to  require  that  the  modifications 
intended  to  be  introduced  should  be  notified  to  neutral  States,  and  that 
they  should  be  fully  apprized  what  acts  their  subjects  may  or  may  not  do. 
They  cannot  reasonably  be  exposed  to  the  hardship  of  either  abstaining 
from  all  commerce  with  a  place  in  such  a  state  of  uncertain  blockade,  or 
of  having  their  ships  seized  and  sent  to  the  country  of  the  belligerent  in 
order  to  learn  theiWrom  the  decision  of  its  Court  of  Admiralty  whether 
the  conduct  they  have  pursued  is,  or  is  not,  protected  by  an  equitable 
interpretation  of  an  instrument  in  which  they  are  not  expressly 
included. 

"  If  these  views  of  the  law  be  correct,  this  ship  cannot  be  considered  to 
have  had  notice  of  any  blockade  of  Riga  at  the  time  she  sailed  for  that  port, 
for  in  truth  no  legal  blockade  was  then  in  existence,  and  it  would  be  hard  * 

to  require  a  neutral  to  speculate  on  the  probnbilit)'.  however  fyreat,  of  a 
legal  blockade  de  facto  being  established  at  a  future  time,  when  he  is  not 
permitted  to  speculate  on  the  chance  of  its  discontinuance  after  he  has 
once  had  notice  of  its  existence. 

'*We  have  considered  the  objections  to  the  blockade  only  as  it  is 
affected  by  the  Orders  in  Council  of  the  15th  April,  which  relate  to  egress 
from  Russian  ports  and  to  this  view  of  the  case  the  arguments  at  the  Bar  were 
confined  both  before  the  Judge  below  and  before  us.  But  it  may  not  be 
immaterial  to  advert  to  the  position  in  which  Russian  vessels  at  this  time 
stood  with  respect  to  ingress  into  the  Baltic  port^  and  to  consider  whether 
a  certain  class  of  such  vessels,  namely,  those  which  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  were  in  British  or  French  ports,  were  not  at  liberty  to  sail  with 
their  cargoes  for  the  ports  to  which  they  were  bound,  although  such  ports 
might  be  blockaded. 

"  By  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  29th  March  already  referred  to,  it  was 
ordered  'that  Russian  merchant  vessels  in  an)  ports  or  places  of  H.M/s 
dnminions  should  be  allowed  until  the  loth  of  iMay  next,  six  weeks  from 
the  date  hereof,  for  loading  their  cargoes  and  departing  from  such  ports  or 
places,  and  that  such  Russian  merchant  vessels,  if  met  at  sea  by  any  of 
H.M.'s  ships,  should  be  permitted  to  continue  their  voyage,  if  on  examina* 
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tioQ  of  their  papers  it  should  appear  that  their  cargoes  were  taken  on  board 

before  the  expiration  of  the  above  term.  Provided  that  nothing  therein 
contained  should  extend  or  be  taken  to  extend  to  Russian  vessels  hu\  inc^ 
on  board  any  officer  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  enemy,  or  any 
article  prohibited,  or  contraband  of  war,  or  any  despatch  of  or  to  thie 
Rvaatan  Government' 

**  There  is  here  an  enumeration  of  the  several  particulars  which  are  to 
exempt  a  vessel  from  the  Order,  and  to  leave  her,  of  course,  subject  to 
capture  as  enemies  property.  But  the  attempt  to  enter  a  blockaded  port 
is  not  amongst  the  exceptions,  nor  is  thore  any  prohibition  against  enter- 
ing such  port  An  enem/s  ^ip  commits  no  offence  against  the  law  of 
nations  by  attempting  to  elude  a  hostile  squadron  and  enter  a  blockaded 
port ;  she  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  if  she  can.  She  is  already  subject 
to  seizure  in  another  character,  but  does  not  incur  any  penalty  by  breach 
of  blockade.  If,  therefore,  her  liability  to  seizure  as  an  enemy  is  to  be 
removed,  but  her  liberty  to  sail  in  security  to  her  port  of  destination  is  to 
be  restricted  to  such  ports  as  may  not  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  it  should 
seem  that  such  restriction  ought  to  be  specified. 

"Accordingly,  in  the  next  paragraph  of  this  Order,  which  applies  to  a 
different  class  of  vessels,  the  restriction  is  specified.  Russian  merchant 
ships,  which  at  the  date  of  the  Order  are  on  their  voyage  from  foreign  to 
British  ports,  are  to  be  permitted  to  unload  their  cargoes  and  forthwith  to 
depart  and  continue  their  voyage  to  any  port  not  blockaded. 

"By  the  corresponding  Ordonnance  of  the  French  Government  of  the 
27th  March,  permission  is  granted  to  Russian  vessels  in  French  ports  for 
six  weeks,  'de  se  rendre  directement  au  port  de  destination  sans  qu'ils 
Solent  dans  I'intervalle  susceptibles  d'etre  captures.'  There  is  no  excep- 
tion of  blockaded  ports  By  subsequent  orders  of  both  Gc^vernments  the 
period  for  leaving  certain  distant  ports  was  extended  to  six  weeks  after 
promulgation  of  the  Order.  The  same  observations  that  have  been  made 
with  reflect  to  the  casea  of  egress  may  be  repeated  with  respect  to  ingress, 
namdy,  that  if  all  the  Russian  ports  weie  to  be  blockaded,  and  if  a  per- 
mission to  a  Russian  vessel  to  sail  to  her  port  of  destination  was  to  be 
subject  to  a  tacit  exception  of  blockaded  ports,  such  permission  would  be 
delusive  and  hardly  consistent  with  good  faith  towards  the  enemy. 

**  No  doubt  ships  of  one  belligerent  at  the  outbreak  of  war  found  in 
the  ports  of  another,  mto  whidi  they  have  entered  for  peaceful  purposes, 
with  the  expectation  of  the  continuance  of  peace,  form  an  exceptional 
class  which  has  a  strong  claim  to  an  indulgent  cxf^rcise  of  the  right  of 
capture,  and  an  express  permission  to  such  ships  to  enter  their  port  of 
destination,  though  blockaded,  might  perhaps  not  affect  the  validity  of  the 
biockade.  It  might  fall  within  the  claiss  of  cases  alluded  to  by  the  learned 
Judge  of  the  (>>urt  below,  of  licence  granted  in  particular  cases  upon 
special  g^rounds.  Such  a  case  is  ven,'  distinguishable  from  one  where 
a  belligerent,  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  his  own  commerce,  permits 
enemies'  ships  to  bring  to  him  cargoes  from  their  own  ports,  though  he  at 
the  same  time  insists  on  a  blockade  of  such  ports  against  neutrals. 

"  Supposing,  however,  the  blockade  in  this  case  to  be  open  to  no  objec- 
tions in  point  of  law  during  the  interval  between  the  15th  of  April  and 
the  15th  of  May,  it  remains  to  be  inquired  whether  the  notice  which  this 
ship  received  of  its  existence  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  subject  her  to 
the  poaalty  of  confiscation  for  disregarding  it  Notice  has  been  imputed 
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to  tiie  daimant  in  the  Court  fadoir  from  the  alleged  notoriety  of  the 
blockade  from  the  14th  of  May  at  Elsinoce,  where  the  ship  toadied,  and 

at  Copenhagen,  where  the  owner  resided. 

*•  It  is  contended  by  the  appellant  that  in  a  case  of  ingress  of  a  port 
subject  to  a  blockade  only  d£ facto  of  which  tbefe  bas  not  been  any  offidnl 
notification,  guilty  knowledge  cannot  be  inferred  in  an  individual  fiom 
general  notoriety,  and  that  a  ship  is  always  entitled  under  nuch  circum- 
stances to  warning  from  the  blockadipg  squadron  before  she  is  exposed  to 
seizure. 

To  this  proposition  we  are  unable  to  accede.  If  a  faioekade  dSr  faa& 
be  good  hi  law  wttiioot  notification,  and  a  wiUol  violation  of  a  known 
legal  blockade  be  punishable  with  confiscation — propositions  which  are 
free  from  doubt — the  mode  in  which  the  knowledge  has  been  acquired  by 
the  offender,  if  it  be  dearly  proved  to  exist,  cannot  be  of  importance. 
Nor  does  there  seem  for  this  purpose  to  be  mudi  difference  between 
ingress,  in  whicb  a  warning  is  said  to  be  indispensable^  and  egress,  in  wbidk 
it  is  admitted  to  be  unnecessary. 

"  The  fact  of  knowledge  is  capable  of  much  easier  proof  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other  ;  but  when  once  the  fact  is  clearly  proved  the  conse- 
quences must  ht  the  same.  The  reasoning  of  the  learned  Judge  of  the 
Court  bdow  in  this  case  and  the  language  of  Lord  Stowdft  in  the 
'Adelaide,'  reported  in  the  note  in  the  'Neptunn8'(2  Rob.  Ill)»and  the 
•  Hurtige  Hane '  (3  Rob.  324)  are  conclusive  upon  this  point 

"But  while  we  are  quite  prepared  to  hold  that  the  existence  and 
extent  of  a  blockade  may  be  so  well  and  so  generally  known  that  know- 
ledge of  it  in  an  individual  may  be  presumed  without  distinct  proof  of 
personal  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  so  acquired  may  supply  the  place 
of  a  direct  communication  from  the  blockading  squadron,  yet  the  fact,  with 
notice  of  which  the  individual  is  so  to  be  fixed,  must  be  one  which  admits 
of  no  reasonable  doubt  'Any  communication  which  brings  it  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  party,'  to  use  the  language  of  Lord  S  to  well  in  the  'RoUa* 
(6  Rob.  367),  *  in  a  way  that  could  leave  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  information.' 

"A^in,  the  notice  to  be  inferred  from  jreneral  notoriety  must  be  of 
such  a  character  that  if  conveyed  by  distinct  intimation  from  a  competent 
authority  it  would  have  been  binding ;  the  notice  cannot  be  more  effectual 
because  its  existence  is  presumed,  tiian  it  would  be  If  it  were  dtrectijr 
established  in  evidence.  The  notice  to  be  inferred  from  the  acts  of  m 
belligerent  which  i'^  to  c;npply  the  place  of  a  pii!)!ic  notification,  or  of  a 
particular  warning,  must  be  such  as,  if  given  in  the  form  of  a  public 
notification  or  of  a  particular  warning,  would  have  been  legal  and 
eflisctuaL 

"For  this  purpose  the  notice  of  the  blockade  must  not  be  more  extensive 

than  the  blockade  itself  A  bellic;^crent  cannot  be  allowed  to  proclaim 
that  he  has  instituted  a  blockade  of  several  ports  of  the  enemy,  when  in 
truth  he  has  only  blockaded  one  ;  such  a  course  would  introduce  all  the 
evils  of  what  is  termed  a  paper  Uodmde^  and  would  be  attended  with  tiie 
grossest  injustice  to  the  commerce  of  neutrals.  Accordingly,  a  neutoal 
is  at  liberty  to  disregard  such  a  notice,  and  is  not  liable  to  the  penalties 
attending  a  breach  of  blockade,  for  afterwards  attempting  to  enter  a  port 
which  really  is  blockaded. 

"This  was  distinctly  laid  down  by  Lord  Stowdl  in  the  case  of  the 
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*Henrick  and  Maria'  (i  Rotx  148),  where  an  officer  of  the  blockading 
squadron  had  informed  a  neutral  that  all  the  Dutch  ports  were  blockaded, 
whereas  the  bh.xkade  was  confined  to  Amsterdam.  .  .  . 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  evidence  before  us,  we  can  have  no 
dfsiibt  that  tne  master  and  owner  in  this  case  are  to  be  fixed  with  notice 
of  all  that  was  publicly  known  at  Copenhag^  on  the  14th  of  May  on  the 
subject  of  the  blockade,  that  it  was  known  there  that  merchant  vessels 
had  been  turned  back  from  ports  on  the  coast  of  Courland,  and  that  a 
geaeral  impression  prevailed  that  vessels  seeking  to  enter  Russian  ports 
nn  gieat  risk  of  sdsiire ;  and  that  the  owner  m  this  case  shared  that 
imiweasion,  and  that  to  this  cause  are  to  be  attributed  the  want  of 
proper  ships'  papers  which  has  been  already  alluded  to,  and  the  absence 
on  the  further  proof  of  any  affidavit  on  the  part  of  the  owner  denying 
knowledge  of  the  blockade. 

^  But  it  is  contended  by  the  appellant  that  the  impression  which  thus 
pfevatted  at  Copenhagen  (if,  in  fact,  there  existed  any  general  impression) 
on  the  14th  of  May,  was,  and  of  necessity  from  the  acts  of  the  belligerent 
Powers  must  have  been,  that  the  ports  of  Libau,  Windau,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Riga  were  blockaded  (which  they  really  were),  but  that  all  the  Russian  ports 
in  the  Baltic  were  blockaded,  which  tiiey  certainly  were  not ;  and  that  a 
notice  to  be  gathered  from  such  erroneous  impressions  was,  00  the  principles 
already  lefofred  to,  of  no  effect" 

Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh  then  examined  the  details  of  the  evidence 
as  it  applied  to  Copenhagen  at  the  time  the  "  Franciska  "  left  that 
city.  He  referred  to  (i)  the  notification  sent  on  11  April  from 
Admiral  Napier,  the  othcer  commanding  the  blockading  squadron, to 
the  British  Envoy  at  the  Danish  Court,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
British  fleet  would  that  day  sail  from  Kioge  Bay  to  place  in  a  state 
of  blockade  the  whole  of  the  Russian  ports  iu  the  Baltic  and  in 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  Bothnia;  (2)  the  circular  issued  by  the 
British  Envoy  at  Copenhagen  to  ministers,  cbarg^  d'afiaires,  and 
consuls  of  all  nations,  reciting  the  Admiral's  notification;  (3)  the 
&ct  of  publication  of  the  notification  and  circular  in  the  Danish 
papers  by  the  Government  of  Denmark ;  (4)  the  fact  that  the 
Aomiral  sent  notification  similar  to  that  sent  to  the  British  Envoy 
at  Copenhagen,  to  the  British  Ministers  at  Berlin,  Stockholm,  and 
the  Hanse  Towns ;  also  that  similar  information  was  officially  sent 
to  the  Governments  of  Lubeck,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Sweden,  and 
elsewhere.    The  speaker  then  proceeds  as  follows  >— 

"But  the  important  point  for  consideration  is,  what  impression  would 
these  proceedings  create  on  the  public  mind,  and  what  reports  on  the 
safajeet  would  be  likely  in  oonseqnence  of  them  to  circulate  through  the 
ports  of  the  Baltic  ?  The  belief  which  they  would  occasion  must  necessarily 
be,  that  whatever  the  blockade  might  be  it  was  general,  and  extended  to 
ail  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic,  and  was  not  confined  to  a  few  ports  or 
to  a  particular  division  of  the  coast 

"  There  is  evidence  that  this  actualiy  was  the  belief  cfeated." 
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(Mr.  Leigh  here  examines  this  evidence,  and  proceeds) : — 

"Yet  from  the  'Gazette*  of  the  14th  of  August  it  appears  that  the 
blockade  of  the  coast  of  Courland  commenced  on  the  17  th  of  April,  that 
of  Hdsingfora  and  some  ofher  ports  on  tiie  26th  of  April,  that  of  Revel 
and  other  ports  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  that  of  Cronstadt  and  others 
in  the  Gulf  of  T'^inland  on  the  26th  of  June.  .  ,  .  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
the  real  .state  the  blockade  could  not  have  been  known  at  Copenhagen 
on  the  14th  of  May,  and  that  the  only  notice  which  the  master  could 
receive  at  that  port,  at  tint  time,  wotdd  be  that  he  must  not  sail  Ibr  any 
of  the  Russian  ports ;  a  notice  which,  if  he  had  received  it  from  a  British 
officer,  he  conld  not,  on  tiie  principles  already  stated,  be  punished  for 
disrejrarding. 

"  If  this  view  had  been  presented  to  the  judge  in  the  argument  in  the 
Court  below,  it  probably  would  have  commended  his  assent,  since  he  entirdy 
approves  of  the  principles  upon  whidi  it  is  founded.  But  unfortunate^ 
the  afgument  before  him  took  a  diflferent  directidn.   The  contention  then 

appears  rather  to  have  been  that  there  had  been  no  blockade  of  any 
Russian  ports,  which  could  have  been  known  at  Copenhagen  on  the  14th  of 
May ;  and  that  it  any  knowledge,  however  accurate,  had  been  acquired  by 
the  master  through  Uie  channel  of  notxiriety,  It  would  not  have  formed  a 
legal  ground  of  condemnation  for  an  attempt  to  enter  a  blockaded  port  . . . 
But  further,  though  the  Government  and  commercial  classes  of  Denmark 
could  hardlj'hax  c  been  it^'norant  on  the  14th  of  May  that  the  commerce  of 
neutrab  had  been  subject  to  mterruption,  and  that  captains  of  British 
ships  of  war  had  interfered  with  their  vessels  on  the  allegation  of  a 
blockade  of  Russian  ports»  there  were  not  wanting  circumstances  which 
might  reasonably  excite  grave  doubts,  whether  such  blockade  had  been 
established  w  ith  uffic  cnt  authority,  or  would  ultimately  be  recognized  by 
the  British  Government. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  intention  to  blockade  had  been  duly  notified  to 
the  Danish  Government,  and  they  might  natually  expect  that  as  the 
British  Government  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Admiral  on  the  other,  had 
means  of  easy  and  rapid  communication  with  Copenhafren,  any  measure 
so  seriously  affecting  their  trade  as  the  actual  blockade  of  any  of  the 
Russian  ports  would  be  forthwith  intimated  to  them  in  the  same  authentic 
manner.  It  now  appears  why  this  was  not  done,  namely,  that  the 
Admiral  considered  the  notification  of  the  llth  April  as  equivalent  to 
notice  of  actual  blockade,  but  of  this,  of  course,  the  Danish  uovemment 
could  not  have  been  apprised. 

Besides  this,  they  would  see  that,  by  the  British  Order  in  Council 
and  the  French  Ordinances  of  the  1 5th  April  issued  subsequentiy  to  the 
notification  by  the  Admiral  of  the  intended  blockade^  a  certain  degree  of 
commerce — which  if  the  ports  were  blockaded  would  expose  neutrals  to 
confiscation — wa«;  [(cnnitted  to  Russian  ships  up  to  the  15th  May;  they 
would  observe  that  no  such  permission  was  given  to  neutrals ;  and  they 
would  not  unreasonably  infer  that  such  permission  was  not  granted  only 
because  it  was  not  required  ;  that  the  permission  was  granted  to  Russians 
because  they  would  be  liable  to  capture,  whether  the  ports  were  blockaded 
or  not ;  that  it  was  not  extended  to  neutrals  because,  there  being  no 
blockade,  there  would  be  on  their  part  no  risk ;  and  this  impression  would 
be  confirmed  by  observing  that,  in  the  permisrion  to  Russian  ships  In  the 
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ports  of  the  allies  to  proceed  oo  their  voyages,  no  reference  is  made  to 
blockaded  ports  as  either  included  or  excluded  from  such  permission. 

"  Again,  it  might  be  known  at  Copenhagen  that  the  rumours  of  blockade 
which  prevailed  were,  to  a  certain  extent  at  all  events,  so  far  unfounded 
that  many  of  the  ports  which  were  said  to  be  closed  were,  in  truths  open ; 
that  as  to  the  coast  of  Courland  itself  there  had  been  for  two  days  no 
ships  of  war  upon  the  blockading  station,  and  that  on  those  days  and  the 
day  fnllowing  a  ver>^  large  number  of  ships  wete  reported  at  least,  whether 
truly  or  not,  to  have  entered  Riga. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  these  considerations  might  with  preat 
justice  affect  the  credit  of  any  reports  in  circulation  at  Copenhagen,  and 
create  a  not  unreasonable  doubt  whether  any  blockade  of  Russian  ports 
had  yet  been  established  by  a  competent  authority ;  and  tliey  go  far  to 
explain  much  of  the  testimony  which  might  otherwise  be  open  to  severe 
animadversion.  There  has  been  much  confusion  and  perjuexity  with 
respect  to  this  blockade  ;  there  are,  as  usually  happens  in  sucli  cases,  some 
inaccuracies  and  errors  in  the  evidence  on  both  sides.  .  .  . 

"We  must  advise  a  restitution  of  the  ship  (or  rather  of  the  proceeds, 
for  it  appears  to  have  been  sold)  and  of  the  freight.  .  .  .  There  will  be 
simple  restitution,  without  costs  or  expenses  to  either  party/' 

The  "  Ostsee"^  was  a  ship  which  sailed  from  Cronstadt  with  a 
cargo  of  wheat,  bound  for  Elsinore  for  orders,  and  on  this  voyage 
was  captured  by  a  British  man-of-war  for  breach  of  blockade  of 
Cronstadt  and  sent  to  England  for  adjudication.  There  was  no 
blockade  of  Cronstadt  at  that  time,  and  the  Court  held  that 
owners  of  ship  and  cargo  were  entitled  to  restitution  with  costs 
and  damages,  as  the  seizure  was  made  without  probable  or 
reasonable  cause. 

The  Court  further  laid  down  the  following  rules  which  should 
govern  the  restitution  of  a  ship  seized  as  a  prize  : — 

(1)  The  clairnaats  may  be  ordered  to  pay  to  the  captors  their 
costs  and  expenses. 

(2)  The  restitution  may  be  simple  restitution,  without  costs  or 

expenses  or  dama^res  to  either  party. 

(3)  The  captors  may  be  ordered  to  pay  costs  and  damages  to 
claimant. 

Costs  and  damages  when  decreed  against  the  captors  are  not 
inflicted  as  a  punishment  on  the  captors,  but  as  affording  com- 
pensation to  the  injured  party. 

In  order  to  exempt  captors  from  costs  and  damages  in  case  of 
restitution,  there  must  be  some  circumstances  connected  with  the 
ship  or  cargo  affording  reasonable  ground  for  belief  that  ship  and 
cargo  might  prove  a  lawful  prize.  What  amounts  to  such  a  prob- 
able cause  as  to  justify  a  capture  is  incapable  of  definition,  and  is 
to  be  regulate<Lby  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case. 

*  9  Moo.  P.C.C.,  ISO  (1855);  Spinks,  i74. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  vexations  conduct  on  the  part  of 

the  captors  to  subject  them  to  condemnation  in  costs  and  damages. 

Neither  wfll  honest  mistake^  though  occasioned  by  an  act  of 
Government,  relieve  the  captors  from  liability  to  compensate  a 
neutral  for  damage  which  the  captocs  by  4heir  conduct  have  caused 

the  neutral  to  sustain. 

In  the  "Johanna  Maria,"^  it  was  held  that  as  Riga  was  de  facto 
blockaded  to  the  presumed  knowledge  of  the  neutral  master  who 
left  that  port,  no  absence  of,  or  inaccuracies  in,  official  notification 
could  affect  its  validity.  He  could  not  be  misled  as  to  the  patent 
fact  that  Ri^a,  at  all  events,  was  under  blockade. 

In  the  "  Ouu  and  Oiaf,"^  it  was  said  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  a  ship  or  cargo  coming  out  of  a  blockaded  port  to  be  entitled 
to  costs  and  damages.  "The  vciy  feet  of  coming  out  of  a 
blockaded  port  with  a  cargo  is  probable  cause  for  detention." 

The  ''Fortuna***  is  somewhat  important  on  the  question  of 
destination.  Where  the  papers  and  depositions  are  otherwise 
satisfactory,  the  mere  position  of  the  ship  will  not  infer  an  illegal 
destination  without  the  assistance  of  Trinity  Masters. 

"It  is  obvious,"  says  Lushiogton,  "that  the  Court  could  not  safely 
[infer  one],  because  so  many  nautical  matters— such  as  ooursea^  windsi  and 
osrrents,  must  be  taken  into  consideratioD,  that  Done  but  persons  of 
nautical  science  could  safety  draw  any  conclusion." 

In  this  case,  the  captors  had  refused  to  go  on  with  Trinity 
Masters,  and  the  question  remained  whether  there  was  probable 
cause  for  seizure.  Unassisted  by  expert  evidence,  Lushington 
could  see  none  and  felt  bound  to  decree  costs  and  damages 
against  the  captors. 

"I  am  told,"  he  observed^  "that  the  officer  commanding  the  ships 

constituting  the  blockading  force  will  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
claimants,  who  will  make  what  statements  they  think  best  for  their  own 
safety,  as  the  captors  will  not  be  permitted  to  contradict  it ;  and  that 
captors  will  be  compelled  to  pay  costs  and  danuiges»  though  in  truth  and 
reality  they  have  only  fulfilled  their  duty,  and  captured  vessels  Jaitly 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  breaking  the  blockade.  And  further,  I  am  told 
that  such  an  administration  of  the  law  will  tend  to  weaken  and  impair  the 
exercise  of  one  most  important  belligerent  right — the  right  of  blockade. 
To  this  my  answer  is  tfaat»  looking  at  aU  the  conjequences  of  admitting 
captors'  evidence  on  such  questions — to  all  that  was  said  by  Lord  Stowell 
on  that  subject,  I  never  will  admit  it  till  authorized  by  superior  authority."  * 

>  lo  Moa  P.C,  70 ;  Spiikii  y/i  (ttss). 

«  Spinks,  257  (1 8s 5). 
»  Ihid.^  yyj  (1855). 
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It  ivas  added  that-^ 

''Lord  Stowell  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  with  regard  to  the 
destinatioii  of  a  vessel,  the  evidence  of  the  master,  unless  it  was  fairly 
discredited,  was  the  most  important  evldenoe  to  dedde  the  question,  and 
is  conclusive  on  that  point** 

In  the  "  Union," ^  Dr.  Lushington  held  that  neutrals  might  be 
admitted  to  prove  their  individual  ignorance  of  blockades  estab- 
Uslied  di  facto  and  validated  by  general  notoriety.  But  llie  proof 
must  be  exceedingly  cogent 

In  die  "Jeanne  Marie,"'  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  condemned  for 
egress  from  Riga  was  released.  Instructions  to  bring  it  away  had 
been  given  to  the  master  before  the  blockade  could  have  been 
known  in  Amsterdam,  where  the  charter  party  was  signed;  and 
the  neutral  chartmrs  were  not  bound  by  the  acts  of  £e  master, 
who  was  not  their  agent,  nor  by  those  of  the  shippers  who  were 
their  agents,  but  were  at  the  same  time  interested  belligerents. 
The  captors  had  their  costs. 

Again,  in  the  "Aline  and  Fanny," ^  the  papers  and  depositions 
were  not  allowed  to  be  contradicted  by  captors'  evidence.  The 
JLubeck  vessel  in  question,  ostensibly  bound  to  Haparanda,  in 
North  Sweden,  ex  Lubeck,  was  seized  twenty  miles  from  land, 
between  63*  and  64*  N.,  on  the  ground  of  an  intention  to  break  the 
blockade  of  Cronstadt  So  the  master  stated  her  position ;  but  a 
certificate  dgned  by  the  officers  of  the  capturing  snip  "  Dragon  ** 
set  forth  the  circumstances  that  the  ship  was  running  for  the 
anchorage,  and  drew  off  on  observing  the  British  ship^  Although 
the  actual  facts  attending  the  event  of  capture  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  be  proved  by  captors  as  in  the  "  Der  Friede,"  *  yet  that 
rule  is  of  very  limited  applicability/ 

"The  Court,  according  to  its  ordinary  practice-^  practice  affirmed 
and  sanctioned  by  all  the  highest  authorities  of  the  law  of  nati(ms— looks 

primarily  to  the  ship-papers  and  tht  depositions.  .  .  .  [The  captors] 
have  not  contended  that  on  the  evidence,  as  it  now  appears  before  the 
Court,  condemnation  could  be  decreed — i.e.  upon  the  ship-papers,  the 
depositions  and  logf— the  primary  evidence  in  the  case." 

In  the  "Gerasimo,""  the  Privy  Councii  had  occasion  to  consider 
the  blockade  of  the  Danube.  The  Russian  forces  in  the  Turkish 
territories  were  hampered  by  want  of  provisions,  and  it  seems 
indisputable  that  Turkey,  and  consequently  her  allies,  could 
blockade  her  own  territory  in  hostile  occupation  just  as  though  it 
were  in  insurrection.  An  Admiral's  proclamation  of  2  June,  1854, 

»  Spinks,  164  (i856>.  «  mi,  167  (1856). 

•  Ibid.,  322  (i8$6X  *  ^^^^  (note.) 

*  Ibid.t  325.  •  II  Moa  P.C.,  88  (1857.) 
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declared  the  establishment  of  a  blockade  of  all  those  mouths  of 
the  Danube  which  communicated  with  the  Black  Sea,  in  order  to 
stop  all  transit  of  provisions  to  the  Russian  forces.  The  Privy 
Council  treated  this  as  an  intimation  to  neutrals  that  the  sole  object 

of  the  blockade  was  to  stop  provisions,  and  that  egress  would  not 
be  objected  to  :  but,  the  primary  object  of  blockade  being  to  cut 
off  all  commercial  intercourse,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
neutrals  would  in  the  case  proposed  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to 
continue  it,  merely  because  the  imposers  of  the  blockade  had  seen 
fit  to  take  them  into  their  confidence  respecting  their  motives?? 
The  case  illustrates  tht;  dangers  and  impropriety  of  a  purported 
arbitrary  limitation  of  a  well-known  process  such  as  blockade. 

The  Privy  Council  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  a  blodcade 
of  the  Danube  mouths  could  affect  a  vessel  sailing  from  Galatz, 
150  mOes  up  the  river,  and  indined  to  the  contrary  opinion,  on 
account  of  tne  unfairness  of  fixing  the  inhabitants  of  Galatz  with 
notice  of  what  was  taking  place  at  the  sea-coast — a  somewhat 
strained  argument,  as  it  merely  goes  to  the  length  of  time 
requisite  for  the  de  facto  blockade  to  become  notorious  at  Galatz. 

In  the  "  Pana^ia  Rhomba,"*  the  ship  violated  the  blockade  of 
Odessa,  and  it  was  held  by  Lushington  that  the  cargo-owners  were 
bound  by  her  action,  the  blockade  being  known  to  them.  On 
appeal  the  Privy  Council  approved  his  conclusions. 

Citing  the  "  Mercurius,"'  they  proceed  : — 

"  Tlic  subsequent  cases  nppear  to  have  .  .  .  established,  that  when  the 
blockade  was  known,  or  might  have  been  known,  to  the  owners  of  the  cargo 
at  the  time  when  the  shipment  was  made ;  and  they  might,  therefore,  by 
possibility,  be  privy  to  an  intention  of  violating  the  blockade;  such  privity 
shall  be  assumed  as  an  irresistible  inference  of  law,  and  it  shall  not  be 
competent  to  them  to  rebut  it  by  evidence.'"' 

•*  Against  a  rule,  acted  upon  and  promulgated  to  the  world  for  so  many 
years,  the  counsel  for  the  appellants,  though  challenged  to  do  so  by  the 
respondents,  have  not  produced  a  sinele  decision  or  dictum  by  any  one 
judge  or  jurist  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Under  these  circumstances  their 
lordships  must  consider  it  as  a  settled  principle  of  prize  law  by  which  they 
are  bound.  Holding  themselves  to  be  precluded  by  the  rule  of  law  from 
looking  into  the  evidence  in  this  case  in  order  to  judge  of  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  the  claimants,  they  can  express  no  opinion  upon  this  subject.*** 

In  the  '*  Hiawatha,"'  one  or  two  points  relative  to  the  law  of 
blockade  were  treated  of  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  the  "Hiawatha"  was  held  to  have 
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1  13  Moa  P.C.,  168  (1858.) 

*  md.,  tts. 

«  JM.,  186. 

*  I  Rob.,  80. 

*  sBlsck,  p.  6js  (!S62). 
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failed  to  proceed  to  sea  within  die  time  specified  hy  the  prodanm- 

tkm  of  27  April,  announcing  the  blockade  of  Virginia,  need  not  be 
detailed.  More  important  Is  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the 
President's  language  (in  the  eeneral  proclamation  of  19  April), 
which  purported  to  promise  individual  warning  before  ships  could 
be  condemned 

"  It  would  be  absurd,"  thought  Grier,  J.,  and  the  majority  of  the  Court, 
•*to  warn  parties  who  had  full  previous  knowledge.  According  to  the  con- 
struction contended  for,  a  vessel  seeking-  to  evade  the  blockade  might 
approach  and  retreat  any  number  of  times ;  and,  when  caught,  her  captors 
could  do  nothing  but  warn  her  and  endorse  the  warning  on  her  r^istiy. 
The  same  process  might  be  repeated  at  every  port  on  the  blockaded  coast 
Indeed,  according  to  the  literal  terms  of  the  proclamation,  the  *  Alabama' 
might  approach,  and  if  captured,  insist  upon  the  warning  and  endorsement 
of  her  registry,  and  then  upon  her  discbarge.  A  construction  drawing  after 
it  consequences  so  absurd  is  a  feU  de 

But  Taney,  CJ.,  Nelson,  CaXxoti,  and  Clifford,  J  J.,  dissenting, 
remarked : — 

•We  think  it  very  dear,  upon  all  the  evidence,  that  there  was  no  inten* 

tion  on  thr  part  of  the  master  to  brcnk  the  blockade,  that  the  seizure  under 
the  circumstarKes  was  not  warranted,  and  upon  the  merits  that  the  ship 
and  cargo  should  have  been  restored. 

**  Another  ground  <^  objection  to  this  seisure  is  that  the  vessd  was  en- 
titled to  a  warning  endorsed  on  her  papers  by  an  officer  of  the  blockading 
force,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  of  the  President ;  and  that 
she  was  not  liable  to  capture  except  for  the  second  attempt  to  leave  the 
port  .  .  .  We  must  confess  that  we  have  not  heard  any  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  objection  founded  on  the  terms  of  this  proclamatioa  It  has  been 
said  that  the  proclamation,  among  other  grounds  as  stated  on  its  face,  is 
founded  on  the  *  law  of  nations,*  and  hence  draws  after  it  the  law  of 
blockade  as  found  in  that  code,  and  that  a  warning  is  dispensed  with  in  all 
cases  where  the  vessel  is  chargeable  with  previous  notice  or  knowledge  that 
the  port  is  blockaded.  But  the  obvious  answer  to  the  suggestion  is,  that 
thefe  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  authority  upon  which  the 
proclamation  is  issued  and  the  terms  prescribed  as  the  condition  of  its 
penalties  or  enforcement ;  and,  besides,  if  founded  upon  the  law  of  nations^ 
it  surely  was  competent  for  the  President  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of  that 
code,  and  apply  to  neutrals  the  more  lenient  and  friendly  principles  of 
international  law." 

Grier,  J.,  was  only  supported  by  the  three  junior  judges  (two  of 
whom  had  just  been  appointed),  and  by  Wayne,  J.,  of  Georgia.  The 
dissent  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  three  senior  members  of  the  bench 
is  therefore  important. 

The  United  States  case  oi  the  "Circassian  ~  is  sometimes  cited 

*  TTiis  sing^ar  attempt  at  a  rtducfz'a  aj  ahsur<i:ini  is  an  exam[>!e  of  the  hair-splitting 
aad  over-subtlety  which  i$  one  characteristic  vice  of  the  Aaglo-Americaii  genius  for  law. 
•aWalL,  135(1864). 
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as  a  case  of  continuous  vojrage,  although  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
it  is  really  not  a  case  of  continuous  voyage  at  all,  but  a  simple 

one  of  determmin^  n  ship's  true  destination.  There  were  papers 
on  board  clearly  indicating  an  intention  to  run  the  blockade,  e.g. 
the  following : — 

**  Memorandum  of  Affreightment. — Taken  on  freight  of  Mr,  Rouvet,  Jnn^ 
by  order  and  on  account  of  Mr,  J.  Soubry,  on  board  the  British  steamer 
'Circassian,'  etc.,  bound  to  Nassau,  Bermuda, or  Havana,  the  quantity, etc 
Mr.  J.  Soubry  engages  to  execute  the  charter-party  of  aflfreightinent ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  tbe  merchandise  shall  not  be  disembarked  but  at  the 
port  of  New  Orleans,  and  to  this  effect  he  eng^es  to  force  the  blockade, 
for  account  and  with  authority  of  J.  Soubry.  «  Laibert,  Nevcu." 

So,  the  charter-party  stipulated  that  the  ship  should  proceed 

to  Nassau  or  Havana,  as  ordered  on  sailing,  and  thence  ''to  a 
port  of  America,  and  to  run  the  blockade  if  so  ordered  by  the 

freighters." 

Obviously  there  was  here  a  case,  as  precise  as  could  be  wished, 
of  a  contingent  illegal  destination. 

But  the  main  interest  of  the  "Circassian  "  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
on  the  day  when  the  ship  was  captured,  New  Orleans  was  no 
longer  blockaded,  having  been  occupied  by  the  Federal  forces. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  diplomatic  blockade  must  be 
presumed  to  continue  until  diplcnnatic  notification  of  its  dis- 
continuance fsubject  to  diplomatic  complaint  if  notification  is 
delayed) ;  ana,  further,  that  the  occupation  of  New  Orleans  did 
not  terminate  the  blockade — the  city  being  disaffected  and  the 
district  (including  part  of  the  technical  limits  of  the  port)  hostSe. 

It  is  almost  beyond  argument  that  these  positions  are  wrong. 
Few  conquered  cities  gfive  the  conqueror  no  trouble.  It  is  not 
legitimate  to  put  stress  on  a  district  by  blockading  a  port  in  one*s 
own  occupation.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  a  Government  will  often 
publish  to  the  world  the  interruptions  which  are  sustained  by  its 
own  blockades.^  It  is  absurd  to  hold  that  a  blockade  of  a  city 
which  is  notoriously  in  a  conqueror's  occupation  must  be  held  to 
subsist,  juris  et  de  jure,  until  the  belligerent  sees  fit  to  consider 
his  position  sufficiently  secure. 

The  Chief  Justice  (Chase)  had  only  just  (6  December)  been 
appointed.  He  had  previously  been  Secretary  to  die  Treasury, 
and,  before  that.  Governor  of  Ohia  A  judge  of  nineteen  years* 
experience  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Nelson,  J.,  dis^ 
sented,  in  terms  which  are  well  wortn  partial  quotation : — * 

I  think  the  proof  sufficient  to  show  that  the  purpose  of  the  master 
was  to  break  the  blockade  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  that  it  existed 

*  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  "  Neptunus,"  was  evidently  referring  to  cases  in  which  the 
bdligeieikt  vcilimtaiUy  laised  the  Uockade.  *  s  WaJO^  fk  1$$. 
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firom  the  inception  of  fhe  vosmge ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  the  defect  of  the 

case  on  the  part  of  the  captors  is,  that  no  blockade  existed  at  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  at  the  time  the  seizure  was  made.  .  .  .  The  capture  and 
possession  of  the  port  of  the  enemy  by  the  blockading  force,  or  by  the 
forces  of  the  belligerent,  in  the  course  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  puts 
ao  end  to  tbe  blockade  and  aU  the  penal  consequences  gfFOwing  out  of 
this  measure  to  neutral  commerce.  The  altered  condition  of  tliintys,  and 
state  of  the  war  between  the  two  parties  in  respect  to  the  besieged  port 
or  town,  makes  the  continuance  of  the  blockade  inconsistent  with  the 
code  of  international  law  on  the  subject,  as  no  right  exists  on  the  part 
of  the  bell^jerent  to  blockade  his  own  ports.  .  .  .  Tlie  cessation  of  the 
blockade  necessarily  resulted  from  the  capture  and  possession  of  the  port 
and  town  of  New  Orleans.  They  no  long-er  belonged  to  the  enemy,  nor 
were  under  its  dominion,  but  were  a  port  and  town  of  the  United 
States. ...  So  as  intercourse  with  die  town  became  material,  whether 
commercial  or  otherwise,  after  the  capture  and  possession,  it  was  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  municipal  law,  which  is  much  more  efficient  and 
absolute  and  less  expensive  than  the  measure  of  blockade.  It  is  true 
these  laws  cannot  operate  extra-territorially,  but  within  the  limit  of  the 
jurisdiction  .  ,  *  dienr  control  over  all  interooarse  with  the  port  and  tiie 
town  is  complete;  Seizures  of  neutral  vessels  and  cargo  on  the  high  seas 
are,  indeed,  not  admissible,  but  blockades  are  not  established  for  the 
purpose  of  these  seizures ;  they  are  but  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  the 
belligerent  right  against  the  port  of  the  enemy. 

"The  prodamatlon  of  the  President  of  the  12th  of  May,  1862,  which 
announces  that  the  blockade  of  the  port  of  New  Orfeans  shall  cease  aiter 
the  1st  of  June  following,  has  been  referred  to  as  evidence  of  its  con- 
tinuance up  to  that  period.  But  I  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain 
the  position, . . .  upon  any  principle  of  international  law,  that  the  belligerent 
may  continue  a  blockading  force  at  the  port,  after  it  has  not  only  ceased 
to  be  an  enemy's,  but  has  become  a  port  of  its  own.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  belligerent  should  give  notice  of  the  capture  of  the  town,  in  order 
to  put  in  operation  the  municipal  law  of  the  place  aj^ainst  neutrals.  The 
act  is  a  public  event,  of  which  foreign  nations  are  bound  to  take  notice 
and  conform  thetf  intercourse  to  ttie  local  laws.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  the  blockade  and  the  effect  of  the  capture  of  the  port  on  it 
The  event  is  public  and  notorious,  and  the  effect  and  consequences  of  the 
change  in  the  state  of  war  upon  the  blockading  force  well  understood. 

"  I  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  state  the  grounds  of  my  dissent  in  this 
case  .  .  .  from  a  conviction  that  there  is  a  tendency,  on  the  part  of  the 
belligerent,  to  press  the  right  of  blockade  beyond  its  proper  limits,  and 
thereby  unwittingly  aid  in  the  establishment  of  rules  that  are  often  found 
inconvenient  and  felt  as  a  hardship  when,  in  the  course  of  events,  the 
belligerent  has  become  a  neutral." 

The  "Andromeda"^  decided  that  a  libel  in  prize  need  only  allege 
the  capture  as  prize  of  war,  and  need  not  specify  the  grounds  of 

the  allegation. 

The  "Cornelius,"*  again,  was  a  case  of  ascertaining  the  true 
destination  of  a  ship.   A  variety  of  suspicious  circumstances,  all 

<  a  WsU.,  4S1  (1864).  *  3  WalL,  214  (1865). 
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appearing  on  the  face  of  the  ship  s  papers  and  depo8itions»  was 

brought  forward ;  the  most  cogent  being  the  admission  of  a 
witness  that  the  captain  told  him  he  intended  to  run  the  blockade. 
Further  proof  was  allowed. 

The  vessel  (a  schooner)  cleared  from  New  York  for  an  open 
port  near  Charleston,  some  fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  that  city. 
On  her  way  thither,  she  was  said  to  have  hovered  by  night  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  blockaded  inlet  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
north  of  Charleston  (BuH's  Bay),  when  she  was  fired  at  by  the 
captors  without  effect  On  arrival  at  the  open  port  she  did  not 
unload,  but  proceeded,  after  three  months  delay,  to  return  to 
New  York;  and»  again  arriving  off  Bull's  Bav,  she  was  stopped  by 
the  captors,  and  immediately  ran  for  the  snore^  where  she  went 
aground  and  was  seized.  Nautical  assessors  were  asked  the  ques- 
tion (which  Lushington,  in  the  "  Fortuna/'  dedined  to  consider 
proper  for  them),  whether  the  deviation,  if  it  was  one,  was  reason- 
ably consistent  with  innocence  of  intention  with  reference  to  the 
blockade.  They  answered  it  in  the  negative;  but  the  Court,  if  it  had 
answered  it  itself,  could  hardly  have  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  invoke  the  proceedings  of  the  Cornelius  '* 
on  her  voyage  out.  Her  conduct  in  making  Bull's  Bay  when 
challeno^ed  by  the  blockaders  was  quite  sufficient.  She  was 
certainly  leaking  badly,  but  the  intenLiou  to  avoid  the  Federal 
force  was  manilcst.  The  disinclination  of  the  United  States  to 
admit  that  a  neutral  is  prejudiced  by  using  her  best  endeavours 
to  escape  visit  and  search  possibly  led  the  Court  to  attach  more 
importance  than  was  necessary  to  subordinate  indications  of 
intention. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  vessels  to  approach  the  blockading 
squadron  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  licence  or  making  inquiry 
— a  right  which  had  been  strenuously  contended  for  by  diploma- 
tists of  the  United  States^ — was  examined  in  the  "Josephine,"* 

and  the  existence  of  any  such  right  denied.  The  vessel  left  New 
Orleans  secretly,  and  virtually  (as  was  alleged)  under  compulsion 
of  the  Confederate  authorities,  who  threatened  to  burn  her  cargo 
of  cotton  rather  than  that  it  should  be  taken  with  the  city.  On 
sound  principles,  therefore,  she  ought  to  have  been  restored.* 
But  the  master  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  such  compul^on. 
Chase,  C.J.,  said  : — 

The  appellant  has  filed  an  affidavit  that  the  master  of  the  'Josephine  * 
was  seeking  the  blockading  fleet  with  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  licence 
to  proceed  on  his  voyage ;  but  the  statement  of  the  master  not  only  does 

>  E.g.  by  Mr.  Raguct  with  reference  to  Bmiliao  btoclodes;  «Mr  p.  133  ii^finit  <>Bd 
cf.  Brit  State  Papers,  Vol  XVI,  p.  1115. 

*  3  Wall,  83  (t865X       *  d  the  ^  Drie  VrioidaB"  <t  Dods.,  a69X  P- 
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not  support  the  affidmvit,  Init  foes  far  to  diacradtt  it  Nor»  Indeed,  would 
the  alleged  intent,  if  proved,  avail  the  appeUant ;  for  it  would  not  excuse 
the  violatioii  of  the  blockade/' 

In  the  "Cheshire,"^  the  right  of  vessels  to  proceed  to  a  blockaded 
port  for  inquiry  was  again  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

"The  intention  to  break  the  blockade  is  to  be  presumed  from  the  position 
of  the  ship  when  captured.  As  already  stated,  she  knew  of  the  blockade 
when  she  sailed  from  Liverpool :  she  had  no  just  reason  to  suppose  it  had 
been  discontinued  ;  her  approach,  under  these  circumstances,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  blockaded  port  for  inquiry,  was  itself  a  breach  of  the  blockade,  and 
subjected  both  vessel  and  cargo  to  seizure  and  condemnation.  1  he  rule 
OD  this  point  is  well  settled,  and  is  founded  in  obvious  reasons  of  policy. 
If  approach  for  inquiry  were  permissible  .  .  .  the  libefty  of  inquiry  would 
be  a  ucenoe  to  attempt  to  enter  the  blodcaded  port"* 

This  case  of  the  "Cheshire"  was,  Hke  the  "Hiawatha"  (sm^), 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  diplomatic  notification  that  vessels 
would  receive  individual  warning  before  beine  liable  to  capture.' 
But  *'  it  would  be  an  absurd  construction  of  the  President  s  pro- 
clamation to  require  a  notice  to  be  given  to  those  who  already 
had  knowlec^"  (per  Grier,  J.,  in  the  "Admiral,"  3  Wall,  at  page 
610).  Apparently,  the  long  diplomatic  contentions  of  the  United 
States  for  the  admission  of  such  a  construction  were  not  present 
to  the  judge's  mind. 

The  "  Admiral,*'*  five  months  after  the  proclamation  of  blockade 
of  the  Southern  States  by  President  Lincoln,  and  when  the 
proclaination  was  known  in  England,  sailed  from  Liverpool  with 
instructions  to  proceed  with  a  cargo  of  salt,  "off  the  port  of 
Savannah,  and  if  the  blockade  is  raised,  then  to  proceed  into 
port  and  deliver  the  salt  according  to  the  bill  of  lading ;  and 
if  the  blockade  is  not  raised,  then  the  ship  to  proceed  to  St 
John's,  New  Brunswick " ;  she  was  captured  just  off  Savannah. 
The  Court  in  the  course  of  its  judgment  observed  as  follows : — 

"Settled  rule,  as  established  by  the  majority  of  this  Court,  is  that 
a  vessel  which  lias  a  full  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  blockade  is 

liable  to  capture  if  she  attempts  to  enter  the  blockaded  port  in  violation 

of  the  blockade  rec^ulations,  and  that  it  is  no  defence  against  an  arrest 
made  under  such  circumstances  that  the  vessel  arrested  hnd  not  been 
previously  warned  of  the  blockade,  nor  that  such  previous  warning  had 
not  been  endorsed  on  her  register. 

**  Unlike  what  is  usual  in  cases  of  this  descripticm,  it  is  conceded  in  this 
case  that  the  primary  destination  of  the  ship  was  to  the  blockaded  port ; 

'  3  WaU.,  231  (1865),  at  |x.  235. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  material  goaxaatee  diat  die  btockade  will  be  effective. 

"  Vide  p.  240  supra. 
<  3  Wak,  603  (1865). 
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but  it  is  insisted  lliat  the  mere  act  of  sailing  to  a  port  wiiidi  is  blockaded 
at  tiie  time  tiie  voyage  is  a>mmenced  is  not  an  oflfence  against  the  law  of 
nations  where  there  is  no  premeditated  intention  of  breaking  the  block- 
ade. Take  the  proposition  as  stated,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  correct,  but  it 
is  equally  well  established  that  it  is  illegal  for  a  ship  having  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  a  blockade  to  attempt  to  enter  a  Uodcaded  port  in 
violation  of  the  blockade,  and  this  Court  decided  that  after  notification  of 
a  blockade,  the  act  of  sailing  for  a  blockaded  port  with  the  intention 
of  violating  the  blockade  is  in  itself  illegal." 

In  the  case  of  the  schooner  ''Barony"'  the  vessel  was 
captured  at  sea  in  June,  1S62,  100  miles  from  Havana,  to 
which  she  was  making  from  Calcasieu  in  Louisiana,  one  of  the 
Confederate  States  to  which  the  proclamation  of  blockade  by 
President  Lincoln  in  1861  applied.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  dealinor  with  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  no  there  was  a  legal  blockade,  observed  as 
follows : — 

"Calcasieu  Pass  and  all  the  neighbouring  region  was  in  possession  of 
the  rebels,  and  the  establishment  of  the  blockade  was  well  known  to  the 
officers  of  the  schooner.  The  master  says  he  saw  no  blockading  vesseb 
off  Calcasieu  when  he  went  io  or  when  he  came  out  .  .  .  But  the  master 
sa3rs  also  that  he  saw  blockading  ships  as  he  was  going  towards  the  coast  of 
Louisiana  in  February,  and  also  saw  a  steamer  passing  along  the  coast 
while  the  schooner  was  at  Calcasieu.  The  mate  says  he  saw  steamships 
—-not  one,  but  several — off  the  coast  during  the  same  time.  It  is  also  in 
evidence  that  when  the  master  of  the  'Baigorry'  saw  the  'Bainbridge' 
[United  States  warship]  on  the  afternoon  before  the  capture,  and  that  she 
was  hove-to  and  waiting^  for  him,  he  chan^^ed  his  course  to  avoid  her. 

*'We  have  already  held  that  a  blockade  once  established  and  duly 
notified  must  be  presumed  to  continue  until  notice  of  discontinuance  in 
the  absence  of  positive  proof  of  discontinuance  by  other  evidence^  and  we 
do  not  think  that  the  testimony  of  the  master  and  mate  that  they  saw  no 
blockaders  when  entering  or  leaving  Calcasieu  Pass  supplies  such  proof. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  positive  proof  that  the  blockade  was  not 
discontinued  is  made  by  the  admissions  tiiat  blockaders  were  seen  when 
the  *  Baigorry '  approadied  the  coast,  and  that  one  or  more  steamships 
were  seen  off  the  coast  while  she  lay  within  Calcasieu  Pass. 

"  No  attempt  is  made  to  account  for  her  delay  in  sailin^^  from  the  3rd 
to  the  26th  of  May  after  her  cargo  was  on  board,  and  the  absence  of  any 
explanation  of  this  circumstance  warrants  the  inference  that  she  was 
watching  her  opportunity  to  go  out  without  being  seized.  It  goes  to 
establish  guilty  intent.  So,  too,  the  endeavour  to  escape  from  the  *  Bain- 
bridge.'  No  such  attempt  would  have  been  made  had  the  officers  of  the 
'Baigorry'  been  unconscious  of  any  infringement  of  the  block.idc.  The 
proof  of  the  violation  of  the  blockade  and  of  its  existence  both  when  the 
schooner  entered  and  when  she  left  Calcasieu  Pass  is  dear." 

Some  misconception  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  judgment 

»  2  WaiL,  474  (1864) 
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appears  to  exist,  and  certain  text  writers  have  not  hesitated  to 
affinn  that  the  judgment  is  not  consistent  with  those  of  Lord 
Stowell ;  the  true  view  of  this  case  appears  to  be  that  the  Court 
accepted  against  the  ship  slight  evidence  of  the  fact  of  blockade* 
but,  nevertheless,  founded  tneir  decision  upon  the  ground  that 
there  was,  in  fact,  a  blockading  force  known  to  the  master  along 
the  coast  where  the  ship  ]ay,  which  he  was  successful  in  at  first 
eludinj^. 

In  the  "  Dashing  Wave/**  the  blockade  of  the  Texan  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande  was  considered  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  It  was  laid  down  that  vessels  for  the  Mexican  side  must 
keep  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  stream,  both  in  approaching  and 
navigating  the  river  ,  and  costs  and  expenses  were  allowed  to 
captors  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  which  did  not  do  so.  The  exact 
situation  of  the  ship^  being  uncertain  on  the  depositions,  was 
allowed  to  be  proved  by  the  captors :  tiie  master  absolutely  deny- 
ing tiieir  version. 

In  the  "  Teresita,"'  the  master  and  mate  testified  positively  to 
the  ship's  being  in  neutral  waters.  Further  proof  was,  improperly 
enough,  allowed  to  the  captors.'  But  it  merely  established  that 
the  snip  had  accidentally  drifted  into  Texan  waters,  and  costs  and 
expenses  were  given  against  the  cruiser. 

The  *' Jenny"*  is  an  unsatisfactor)-  case.  The  ship  came  down 
from  Matamoras  on  the  Mexican  side  with  cotton,  anchored  in 
Texan  waters,  and  was  proved  (it  is  not  shown  how)  to  have 
taken  in  more  cotton  there.  Clearly  she  had  violated  the  block- 
ade :  yet  the  cargo  taken  in  at  Matamoras  was  released,  and  the 
Court  relied,  at  least  as  much  as  on  the  fact  of  breach  of  blockade, 
on  **  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  her  papers,"  and  condemned  the 
ship  and  residue  of  cargo  as  enemy  property. 

in  the  "Sir  William  Peel,"*  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
again  had  a  case  concerning  the  Rio  Grande  blockade  before 
them.  The  vessel  anchored  well  on  the  Mexican  Me,  sent  the 
cargo  up  to  Matamoras,  and  was  taking  in  a  return  cam  of 
ooCton  when  captured.  Further  proof  was  allowed  and  was 
adduced  in  the  District  Court  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  cotton, 
apparently  on  the  quite  unfair  and  inadequate  ground  that  all 
trade  to  Matamoras  was  suspicious.  The  "further  proof"  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  general  rumour. 

It  was  urged  that  no  such  special  case  of  doubtfulness  arose  as 
to  warrant  further  proof  being  admitted,  especially  ex  parte  the 
captors.  It  was  further  pleaded  that  the  capture  had  actually 
been  made  in  neutral  territory,  and  that  a  neutral  might  allege 

»  5  Wall. ,  T 70  ( 1 866).  «  nnd.y  181(1  S66).  •  C£  tiie  **  Alina  and  Fanny,"  Spinks,  3SI. 
«  5  Wail,  183  (1866).    •  IHd^  517  (ib66). 
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this  as  a  good  ground  of  nstltutbft  without  the  ooncumnoe  of 
the  particular  neutral  Power  whose  territory  it  was,  thou^  aa 
enemy  might  not 

The  Court  held^  that  the  territorial  Power  roust  interpose  in 
the  case  of  a  neutral  as  well  as  of  an  enemy;  and  on  the  hazy 
further  evidence,  admitted  on  no  definite  ground  of  suspicion 
beyond  the  mere  character  of  the  legal  voyarre.  it  refused  costs 
and  expenses,  thouc^h  these  were  not  given  to  ihe  captors.  The 
injustice  of  allowing  the  trade  of  a  neutral  port  to  be  hampered 
because  of  its  proximity  to  a  blockaded  one  is  evident.  It  is 
what  Sir  W.  Scott  expressly  and  emphatically  declined  lo  do  in 
the  case  of  the  '  Luna."^  The  trade  of  neutrals  with  Emden, 
Tonningen,  and  ports  similarly  situated,  was  most  scrupulously 
respected  during  ue  blockades  of  the  period  when  he  was  iudge 
of  the^  Admiralty.  Further  proof  is  only  an  indulgence  allowed 
to  claimants  whose  property,  without  it»  would  be  condemned 
For  this,  a  case  of  extremely  grave  suspicion  must  be  set  up.  It 
cannot  be  that  every  vessel  l»und  for  a  port  near  the  blockaded 
one  is  primd  facie  subject  to  condemnation. 

In  the  '*  Pearl,"*  the  capture  and  confiscation  of  the  vessel  was 
justified  by  the  suspicions  appenrin^  on  the  face  of  the  depositions 
of  the  crew,  one  of  them  having  stated  that  she  was  bought, 
fitted,  and  sailed  for  the  especial  purpose  of  running  the  blockade. 
On  this,  further  proof  was  (in  accordance  with  sound  practice) 
allowed  the  clannants,  and  the  order  specified  that  the  claimant 
of  the  ship  mi^ht  produce  evidence  to  show  what  use  he  intended 
to  make  of  the  ship  after  her  arrival  at  Nassau.  I  I e  produced 
none;  and  although  a  person  who  was  associated  with  him  swore 
positively  that  the  steamer  had  been  boi^ht  for  use  as  a  packet 
between  the  West  Indies  and  Cuba»  the  Court  dedined,  on  a 
vague  and  unproved  theory  of  his  "connexion  with  the  purchase 
of  this  and  other  vessels,  and  hb  own  eng^^ment  in  the 
suspicious  traffic  with  Nassau,"  to  treat  his  statements  as  worthy 
of  credit  They  inferred  that  the  ship  ''was  destined,  either 
immediately  after  touching  at  [Nassau],  or  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  needed  repairs,  for  one  of  the  ports  of  the  blockaded  coast.'' 

As  her  sole  cargo  consisted  of  ten  bales  of  seamen's  jackets  and 
cloths  (consigned  to  Nassau),  it  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that  a  vessel  breaks  blockade 
when  she  is  proceeding  to  a  safe  port  with  a  view  of  shipping  a 
cargo  for  a  blockaded  one.  There  was  no  shred  of  evidence 
(except  the  owner's  failure  to  deny  the  iact  in  so  many  words) 
that  either  the  ship  or  the  cloth  was  going  through  to  the  Con- 

^  Cl  the  ''Twee  Cebraed«»"  (Alberts),  3  Kob.,  163. 
*  Supra^  p.  »6.  *  5  WalU  $74 
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federacy.  It  have  been  very  likely  diat  the  surmises  of  the 
seamen  and  the  Court  were  correct,  and  that  one  or  both  of  them 
^ftrt  going  through.  An  international  tribunal,  however,  does 
not  act  on  surmises,  but  on  legal  evidence. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  recur  to  the  judgments  of  Judge  Nelson, 
whose  ripe  experience  and  grasp  of  principle  recall  his  great  pre- 
decessors Story,  Kent,  and  Maishail.  In  the  "Flying  Scud/'^  the 
well-worn  argument  of  the  suspicious  nature  of  all  trade  with 
the  Rio  Grande  met  with  little  encouraorement.  A  valuable  pro? 
nouncement  was  also  made  on  the  bearing  of  a  previous  breach  of 
blockade  on  the  aspect  of  the  case. 

The  *•  Flying  Scud"  had  admittedly  broken  the  blockade  of  Texas 
by  entering  and  discharging  at  a  port  (Brazos)  nine  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  Riu  Grande.  She  then  went  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  after  about  two  months,  and  anchored.  On  15  July,  1863, 
she  was  chartered  to  take  cotton  from  Matamoras  to  Havana, 
and  eventually  captured  while  at  anchor  by  the  United  States 
*•  Princess  Royal" 

"The  transaction,"  said  Nelson  J.,  "appears  free  from  all  doubt  or 
cbsciirity.  The  dahnants,  for  aught  that  is  shown,  had  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  cargo  shipped  from  Nassau  and  ditcfaarged  at  Brazos, 

or  with  t!ie  voyage,  or  with  the  vessel,  until  it  was  chartered  by  Caymnri 
to  carry  a  cargo  of  cotton  from  Matamorns  to  Havana,  which  is  dated  the 
15th  of  July,  1865.  The  argument,  thereforcj  founded  on  suspicion  that 
the  daimanta  were  concern^  with  the  breach  of  hlodeade  at  Brazos,  in 
the  cruise  of  the  inward  voyage, »  without  any  foundattoiL" 

The  ship,  however,  had  been  condemned  and  no  appeal  entered. 
As  she  came  out  of  the  Texan  port  light,  and  then  commenced  a 
new  voyage  at  an  open  port,  the  condemnation  could  hardly  have 
been  sustained.  If  she  was  still  affected  by  the  consequences  of 
entering  a  blockaded  port,  the  cargo  must  have  been  involved  in 
her  fate.  The  principle  as  laid  down  in  the  '*  Welvaart  von 
Pillau"  (2  Rob.,  128)  is  that  egress  with  a  cargo  is  not  permissible: 
it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  there  is  any  offence  at  all  in 
coming  out  in  ballast,  and  hardly  questionable  at  all  that  the  ship 
does  not  need  to  return  to  her  original  starting  point  in  order  to 
be  safe  for  the  future. 

In  the  "Adela,"*the  first  officer  frankly  stated  that  the  "Adela" 
was  intended  to  run  the  blockade,  and  judgment  passed  accord- 
ingly,  in  spite  of  the  denial  of  the  master  and  other  witnesses. 

In  the  Sea  Witch,"*  the  vessel  was  out  of  her  direct  course 
from  Vera  Cruz  for  New  Orleans  (unblockaded).  The  suspicion 
was  raised  that  her  destination  was  Galveston  (still  blockaded) ; 

»  6  VVaiL,  263  (1^7).  '  IbicL^  267  (1867).  '  Und.^  242  (1867). 
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but  the  Court  accepted  the  explanation  that  heavy  weather  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  keep  inshore. 

In  the  "  Wren,"  *  the  dark  devices  of  British  shipowners  were 
countermined  by  an  ingenious  scheme  matured  by  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Havana,  who  incited  the  crew  to  mutiny  and 
carry  the  vessel  into  Key  West.  She  wns  there  libelled  for 
breach  of  blockade  on  the  ground  that  she  had  previously  run  a 
cargo  to  Galveston  and  a  return  one  of  cotton  to  Havana.  The 
Court  rejected  the  captor's  claim. 

In  the  "  Diana," ^  the  facts  were  similar  to  those  of  the  "Sea 
Witch."*  Further  proof  was  allowed  to  captors  and  condemna- 
tion proceeded,  the  papers  being  unsatisfactory,  and  the  master 
the  same  person  as  in  the  latter  case  of  misfortune. 

In  Ge^l  V.  SmUkf  which  was  an  action  for  breach  of 
charter-party.  Lord  Chief  Jusdce  Cockbum  made  the  following 
observations  with  reference  to  blockade:^ 

"  It  is  an  act  of  a  sovereign  State  or  prince ;  and  it  is  a  restraint,  pro- 
vided the  blockade  b  effective  \  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  blockade  is 
effective  if  tbe  enemiesT  ships  ate  in  such  numbers  and  positiofi  as  to 
render  the  running  of  tbe  blockade  a  matter  of  danger,  idthough  some 
vessels  may  succeed  in  getting  through." 

In  the  "Olinde  Rodriguez,"'  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
reviewed  dioroughly  the  law  of  blodcade  relating  to  (i)  effective- 
ness, and  (2)  notoriety.  On  27  June,  1898,  the  United  Stalies 
issued  a  proclamation  instituting  a  blockade  of  the  port  of  San 
Juan  in  Porto  Rica  From  uiat  date  to  14  July,  i898»  an 
auxiliary  cruiser — i.e.  a  merchant-ship  temporairily  taken  up  for 
purposes  of  war,  but  fast  and  well  armed — ^was  stationed  o^  the 
port.  She  was  replaced  on  14  July  by  an  armoured  cruiser  of 
great  efficiency,  "commanding  a  circle  of  thirteen  miles  in 
diameter."  A  French  vessel,  the  "Olinde  Rodriguez  "  left  Havre 
for  San  Juan,  among  other  ports,  on  16  June.  On  27  June  she 
was  at  sea,  on  her  way  from  Europe  to  S.  Thomas.  She 
touched  at  S.  Thomas  on  3  July,  and  on  the  followinor  day 
entered  San  Juan.  She  passed  out  on  the  5th,  was  boarded  by 
the  blockading  auxiliary  cruiser,  and  had  a  notice  of  the  blockade 
endorsed.  On  1 7  J  uly  the  annoured  cruiser  captured  her  on  the 
allegation  that  she  was  attempting  to  re-enter  San  Juan. 

On  these  facts  the  District  Judge  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  found  that 
there  was  no  breach  of  blockade.  But  he  admitted  certain  allega- 
tions of  the  captor^s  crew,  and  thereupon  reopened  die  case  for 

'  6  Wall.,  582  (i867)u  *  7  Wall,  354  (1868). 
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further  proof.  It  need  not  be  said  that  this  was  improper. 
Further  proof  is  an  indulgence  to  claimants  in  a  case  which  is,  on 
dieir  own  evidence,  suspicious.  It  is  not  permissible  for  captors 
to  import  the  suspncton.^  Meanwhile,  however,  the  case  pro- 
ceeded before  the  District  Court,  on  the  footing  that  further  proof 
and  captors'  evidence  was  admissible.  The  Court  held  that,  even 
receiving  the  further  proof,  the  blockade  was  not  an  effective  one 
at  the  time  of  the  capture.    The  United  States  authorities 


Full  er,  C.J.  (p,  513),  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
declared  that  there  exists  no  rule  of  law  determining  that  the 
presence  of  a  particular  force  is  essential  in  order  to  make  a 
blockade  effective.  The  phrase  of  the  DeclaLration  oi  Paris — **a 
force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy** 
— was  not  meant  to  be  liierally  construed.  It  was  not  intended 
to  alter  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Lord  Stowell  in  such  cases  as 
the  «*Mercurius*'*  and  the  "Frederick  Molke,"*  and  affirmed  by 
Dr.  Lushington  in  the  "  Frandska.'** 

"It  cannot  be,"  added  the  Chief  Justice,  a  good  deal  too 
broadly,  "  that  a  vessel  actually  captureid  in  attempting  to  enter 
a  blockaded  port,  after  warning  entered  on  her  log  by  a  cruiser 
off  that  port  only  a  few  days  before,  could  dispute  the  efRciency  of 
the  force  to  which  she  was  subjected."  He  proceeds:  "As  we  hold 
that  an  effective  blockade  is  a  blockade  so  effective  as  to  make  it 
dangerous  in  fact  for  vessels  to  attempt  to  enter  the  blockaded 
port,  it  follows  that  the  question  of  effectiveness  is  not  controlled 
by  the  number  of  the  blockading  force.  In  other  words,  the 
position  cannot  be  maintained  that  one  modern  cruiser,  though 
sufficient  in  fact,  is  not  sufficient  as  matter  of  law." 

He  then  quotes  the  "  Nancy  (without  exactly  approving  Sir 
William  Grant's  dictum  that  the  opinion  of  the  navsu  commander 
is  conclusive)  and  tlw  "  FrandsKa,***  and  dismisses  particular 
treaties  requiring  the  presence  of  at  least  two  vessels  as  mcapable 
of  affecting  the  general  law.  The  case  of  the  '*  Arthur  was  less 
easy  to  dispose  of.  There  Scott  had  rested  the  validity  of  a 
single-ship  blockade  on  the  extra-legal  character  of  the  particular 
bloocade  in  question — which  was  not  so  much  a  blockade  as  the 
exercise  of  reprisals;  and,  as  such,  absolved  from  the  normal 
restrictions  and  rules  of  blockade. 

However,  the  judge  observed  that,  in  that  case,  a  single  ship 
was  held  sufficient ;  and  refrained  from  any  luriher  comment 
"Assuming,"  he  goes  on,  "that  the  'Olinde  Rodriguez'  attempted 

»  The  "Haabet,"  6  Rob.,  p.  57.    *  «  Rob.,  80,  84.  ■  86. 

*  Spinks,  138.  *  I  Acton,  63,  tupn,  p.  217.  *  Stiprut  p.  n6. 

'  Supra^  p.  333. 
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to  enter  San  Juan  17  July,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  was 
dangerous  for  her  to  do  so,  as  the  result  itsdf  demonstrated.  She 
had  had  actual  warning  twelve  days  before ;  no  reason  existed  for 
the  supposition  that  the  blockade  had  been  pretermitted  or 
relaxed  ;  her  conmiander  had  no  right  to  experiment  as  to  the 
practical  effectiveness  of  the  blockade;  and,  if  he  did  so,  he  took 
the  risk." 

There  was  evidence  that  the  naval  authorities  had  been  asking 
for  more  force  in  the  blockade  of  San  Juan ;  but  the  Court,  dis- 
tinguishing between  a  commercial  and  a  military  blockade, 
thouprht  that  the  sugo^estion  of  a  zealous  commander,  "that  the 
blockade  should  be  brought  to  the  highest  efhciency  m  a  military 
as  well  as  a  comn^ercial  aspect,  cannot  be  allowed  to  have  the 
effect  of  showing  that  the  blockade  which  did  exist  was,  as  to  this 
vessel,  ineffective  in  point  of  law." 

But,  although  the  Court  did  not»  on  this  ground,  agree  with  ^ 
District  Court,  it  found  on  the  facts  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
enter  San  Juan  at  all ;  and  for  this  reason  restored  the  ship^  thoi^h 
without  costs  and  damages,  but  with  costs  io  ik$  si^iors,  "  except 
the  fees  of  counsel*' 

The  point  af^iears  not  to  have  been  adverted  to,  that  if  the 
ship  was  going  to  San  Juan  at  all,  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  away  passengers.  Such  a  communication  with  the  shore 
has  never  been  held  to  be  a  breach  of  blockade,  which  is  a 
measure  of  commercial  stress  pure  and  simple,  and  is  restricted  to 
interference  with  the  movements  of  cargoes.  So,  at  least,  it  is 
expressly  defined  by  Lord  S towel  1.^  The  ground  on  which  the 
course  was  taken  of  giving  the  captors  costs  was  that  some  special 
obligation  lies  on  a  vessel  which  has  received  individual  notice  of 
a  blockade,  to  give  the  blockaded  port  a  wide  berth  in  future,  even 
though  her  normal  and  proper  course  towards  a  safe  port  should 
lead  Tier  past  it  It  cannot  be  thought  that  any  such  ^position 
k  consistent  with  the  English  cases  or  with  natural  justice. 

The  facts  present  a  striking  similarity  in  some  respects  to  Rt^, 
v.  HHdebrmuH  (the  "  Aline  and  Fanny  ^).*  The  treatment  of  the 
two  cases  shows  clearly  the  different  views  entertained  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  as  to  the  indulgence  to  be  esctended 
to  captors. 

1  I'iJe  tuproy  p.  188. 

^  bpmks,  332  i  vieU  iupra^  p.  239. 
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CX>NTINU0U5  VOYAGE 

THE  subject  of  continuous  voyage  first  came  Into  prominence 
in  connexion  with  what  is  known  as  the  "  Rule  ot  the  War 
of  1756-"  Iri  the  eighteentii  century  and  earlier  it  was  the  practice 
of  European  States  to  exclude  foreign  ships  from  commercial  inter- 
course with  their  colonies,  and  also  from  their  home  coasting  trade; 
they  strictly  preserved  their  colonial  and  coasting-  trade  for  their 
own  shipping.  This  had  its  disadvantages  ia  time  ol  war,  because 
without  mantime  supremacy  their  jealously  guarded  colonies  be- 
came completely  isolated*  the  ships  of  the  mother-country  no 
lon^  danng  to  approadi  them.  In  such  drcumstances  the 
obvious  mode  of  relief  was  to  throw  ^pen  the  traffic  to  safe 
ships.  In  1756  Fiance,  in  a  position  ot  naval  inferiority  to  Great 
Britain,  opened  its  colonial  trade  to  Dutch  ships,  but  excluded 
other  neutrals.  The  British  seized  three  Dutch  ships  on  the 
ground  that  such  privileged  trading  by  neutrals  was  tantamount 
to  the  identification  of  such  neutrals  with  the  enemy,  and  such 
ships  and  their  cargoes  were  declared  and  adjudged  to  be  lawful 
prize.  An  interestmg  later  instance  of  the  application  of  this  rule 
was  the  case  of  the  "Rebecca,"^  wlien  an  American  ship  admitted  by 
Holland,  wliOi.e  foreign  policy  was  then  contn  ilkd  by  Napoleon,  to 
the  privileges  of  Dutch  trade  with  Japan,  normally  an  exclusive 
trade,  was  condemned  as  good  prize.  The  application  ot  this  rule 
against  neutrals  gave  rise  to  an  attempt  at  evasion  by  the  device  of 
making  a  colourable  importation  into  some  port  widi  which  trade 
was  not  prohibited,  ana  thence  ccmveying  the  car^o  to  the  pro- 
hibited  port  The  En^flish  courts  held  that  the  destination  of  the 
ship  was  to  be  ascertamed  not  by  its  voyage  to  the  port  of  colour- 
able importation,  but  by  that  to  the  prohibited  port,  and  that  a 
vessel  seized  on  its  ultimate  voyage  from  the  former  port  was 
lawful  prize 

The  theories  of  commerce  current  during  the  nineteenth  century 
tended  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  Rule  of  175^,  hut  al- 
though Adam  Smith  and  his  disciples  struck  a  severe  blow  at  the 

'  s  Acton,  ix^ 
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doctrine  that  colonies  should  only  trade  with  the  mother-country, 
^et  in  these  days,  when  monopoly  of  trade  has  acciuired  a  new 
unpetus  from  the  commercial  nvalry  of  modem  nations,  this  rule 
cannot  be  regarded  as  obsolete,  and  it  is  no  longer  to  "the  for- 
gotten corners  of  the  earth's  surface"^  that  we  must  look  for 
possible  occasions  on  which  it  may  be  invoked. 

It  is  well  to  consider  the  bearing  of  this  Rule  on  the  doctrine  of 
continuous  voyage.  Clearly  a  colonial  voyage  is  none  the  less 
such  merely  because  the  vessel  touches  at  other  ports  on  her  way, 
or  ii  the  cargo  be  landed  and  reshipped  at  the  intermediate  port 
or  ports,  or  even  if  the  merchant  should  ^o  to  the  length  of  pay- 
ing duties  there,  at  any  rate  if  these  duties  are  counteracted  by 
drawbacks.  If  the  ship  should  be  found  with  papers  showing  or 
suggesting,  or  in  a  situation  incompatible  with  any  reasonable 
inference  but  that  she  is  ^oing  to  a  colonial  port  in  the  progress 
of  an  illegal  voyage,  then  it  will  not  matter  that  she  is  immediately 
proceeding  from  an  intermediate  port  or  from  a  terminus.  This  is 
all  that  is  involved  in  the  principle  of  continuous  voyage,  as  laid 
down  by  Scott  and  his  predecessors.  It  does  not  mean  that  at 
any  part  of  the  voyage  an  ultimate  destination  which  would  make 
the  voyage  improper  can  be  guessed  at  by  the  captor.  Still  less 
does  it  mean  that  an  ultimate  destination  of  the  goods  which  form 
the  cargo  or  some  part  of  it  can  be,  however  plausibly,  guessed  at 
so  as  to  subject  them  to  condemnation. 

As  laid  duwn  by  the  English  courts,  the  principle  was  only  ap- 
plied in  the  last  stage  of  the  voyage,  when  it  was  a  matter  of 
direct  evidence  that  ue  ship  was  making  for  the  improper  port. 
It  was  apparently  only  applied  in  point  of  fact  when  ue  same 
ship  was  concerned  in  both  stages  of  the  voyage. 

It  was  a  simple  assertion  of  the  truth  that  once  a  vessel  was 
evidendy  making  for  a  colonial  port,  having  come  from  a  conti- 
nental one  (or  vice  versa),  the  two  parts  oif  the  voyage  (if  there 
was  an  intermediate  port)  must  be  looked  at  as  a  whole.  It  did 
not  assert  that  a  hypothetical  second  port  could  be  assumed  and 
tacked  on  for  the  benefit  of  captors,  during  the  first  stage.  Nor 
did  it  assert  that  goods  which  were  sent  to  a  safe  port  and  pro- 
ceeded thence  in  another  ship  to  a  colony,  had  performed  a  "con- 
tinuous voyage,"  when  in  fact  their  voyage  was  ex  hypothesi  dis- 
continuous.'^ 

The  courts  of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War  did  what 

Sir  W.  Scott  never  felt  at  liberty  to  do.    It  is  sumcliincs  said  that 

1  Walker,  "Science  of  international  Law,"  p.  261.  A  recent  instance  of  condemnation 
for  particijMtiaii  in  a  dose  trade  of  the  enemy  is  tliat  of  the  MotUanty  seised  by  the 
Japianese  for  trading  with  Alaska  under  a  Russian  licence  to  deal  in  sealsidns.— *'Ttnie^" 
23  December;  1905 ;  "  Law  Magazine."  February,  1906,  p.  230. 

'  Ths  **  William*  {infra^  p.  267)  is  or  superior  aiaUiority  to  die  ^^Thomyris*  (m^Oi  P-  269). 
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they  applied  the  principle  of  continuous  voyage  to  blockade  and 
contraband.  This,  of  covirse,  is  not  accurate.  If  a  vessel  sails 
with  the  intention  of  violating  a  blockade,  it  does  not  matter  what 
kind  of  port  she  sails  from.  There  is  no  need  to  piece  two  stages 
of  a  voyage  together.  If  it  is  clear  that  she  is  t^foing  to  a  blockaded 
port,  it  does  not  matter  that  she  is  also  going  to  a  neutral  one ; 
only,  it  must  be  clear  that  she  is  going  to  the  blockaded  port. 
And  suspicions  can  never  prove  this,  apart  from  the  ship  s  papers, 
the  admiSNOfis  of  the  ship's  company,  and  the  local  situation  and 
course  of  the  vessel*  This  is  why  Sir  W,  Scott  never  found 
occasion  to  anticipate  the  American  courts  (as  he  undoubtedly  had 
many  opportunities  of  doing).  To  oondenm  for  breach  of  blockade 
there  must  be  a  dear  and  positive  attempt  of  the  vessd  to  enter 
the  blockaded  poet,  which  involves  either  an  admission,  contra- 
dictory papers^  or  an  otherwise  inexplicable  course  steered  "  A 
prize  court,**  says  Evarts  truly,*  "which  observes  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  its  jurisdiction,  as  acknowledged  by  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain,  never  admits  doubts  or  difficulties  from  extraneous  sources, 
and  demands  further  proof  to  allay  them."  What  the  American 
courts  were  doiog  in  such  cases  was  not  to  apply  the  principle  of 
continuous  voyagfe,  but  to  depart  from  the  old  rules  of  evidence. 
They  accepted  well-lounded  surmise  as  to  a  vessel's  destination  in 
lieu  of  proof.  The  danger  oi  such  a  departure  needs  no  com- 
ment* 

When  they  afiected  to  apply  the  principle  to  the  matter  of 
contraband,  on  the  ground  that  ships,  apparently  destined  for  sudi 
ports  as  Bermuda,  were  really  going  further,  they  fdl  into  pre* 
cisely  the  same  error.  In  both  cases,  instead  of  imitating  Scott  in 
piecinf  together  two  proved  legal  transactions  in  order  to  show 
that  they  composed  one  illegal  one,  they  employed  hypothetical 
suspicions  of  illegality  in  order  to  supply  the  defect  of  evidence. 

Lord  John  RussclP  confesses  that  the  British  Government 
•'were  far  from  pressing  hard  on  the  United  States,  and,  in  spite 
of  remonstrances  from  many  quarters,  put  no  impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  capture  of  British  merchant  ships,  but  placed  full  reli- 
ance on  the  courts  of  America  for  redress  in  case  of  wrongful 
capture  by  American  ships  of  war."  This  is  thoroughly  borne 
out  by  the  debates  in  Parliament,  when  Lord  Derby  had  much 
difficmty  in  eliciting  the  fact  that  Lord  J.  Russell's  vague  state- 
ments about  the  rights  of  belligerents  over  ships  with  neutral 
destinations  were  only  meant  to  apply  to  cases  where  the  neutral 

>  The  "  Haabet,"  6  Rob.,  $4;  and  see  letter  of  Sir  W.  Scott  and  Sir  J.  NichoH  to 

tiie  U.S.  Minister,  it/w'/  Story  on  Prize  Courts. 

•  "Brief  .  inner  ieniple  Pamphlets,  I.H^  XXX iV,  No.  4. 

*  **  R«ooUectiQos  and  ^gfestioiis,"  276W 
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destination  was  a  merely  simulated  and  false  one.  In  the  event, 
the  cases  were  referred  to  the  Mixed  Comin!«;5^ion,  which  refused 
to  hear  Mr.  Evarts,  or  to  give  its  reasons,  and  baldly  disallowed 
the  claims.  Evidently  a  great  international  compromise  such  as 
this  leaves  the  question  of  principle  undetermined. 

Gessner*  thinks  that  the  Foreig^n  Office  forebore  to  press  the 
claim,  in  the  hope  ot  turning  the  '  Springbok"  precedent  to  profit- 
able future  account.  In  fact,  in  still  more  modem  times,  the  theory 
of  the  North  Amerfcan  courts  has,  widiout  didr  poor  jostificatioii,* 
been  apparently  adopted  on  one  or  two  occasions  by  Britain 
and  Italy.*  The  new  development  of  the  theory  cuts  at  the 
root  of  the  established  doctrine  according  to  wluch  the  direct 
destination  of  contraband  must  be  a  belligerent  port,  by  declaring 
that  it  is  enough  if  the  articles  are  ultimately  intended  to  be 
carried  into  the  eaemfs  territory  or  to  his  forces.  The  un- 
necessarily wide  scope  which  this  allows  to  a  belligerent's 
nervous  surmise  is  patent.  A  neutral  which  has  a  port  adjacent 
to  belligerent  territory  may  easily  find  its  tnide  entirely  para- 
lysed by  this  means.  Italy  affected  to  condemn  goods  bound 
for  the  Red  Sea  littoral,  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
eventually  reach  Abyssinia;  and  Britain  captured  ships  bound 
for  a  Portuguese  African  port  because  weapons  on  board  were 
supposed  to  be  destined  for  the  Transvaal  It  is  time  to  say 
plainly  that  neutrals  are  not  likely  ever  to  permit  their  own  trade 
to  be  threatened  by  such  extended  theories  of  belligerent  right, 
or  to  allow  their  ports  to  be  virtually  closed  to  traffic  because  &ey 
happen  to  be  convenient  ports  for  the  enemy. 

The  justification  of  such  a  novel  infringement  of  neutral  rights  is 
sometimes  put  forward,  that  internal  communication  is  now  so  easy 
that  belligerents  must  have  increased  powers  of  stopping  overland 
supplies.  Lord  Stowell  had  this  argument  ad  inconvementi  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  the  "  Frau  Marearethn,"*  nnd  refused  to  attach 
any  weight  to  specinl  facilities  of  internal  communication.  Nor 
was  canal  transit  ever  regarded  as  a  breach  of  blockade  ;  and 
canals  are  still  serious  rivals  to  railways.    Nor  was  the  carriage  of 

*  ''Juridical  Review  of  the  •Springbok'  Case,"  p.  rg. 

*  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  says :  "The  truth  is  that  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  deep 
and  strong  against  England,  and  the  judges  as  individual  citizens  were  no  exceptions  to 
that  feeling.  I^esides,  tlio  CoMrt  v.-a-^  not  then  familiar  with  the  law  of  blockade."  (Quoted 
by  Twiss,  "Law  Magazine  and  Review^ '  4th  sen.  III,  141,  November,  1877).  Hail 
remarks  that  die  judgments  are  thus  admitted  ID  be  founded  on  passion  and  ignorance — 
a  dictum  erased  by  liis  editor,  but  not  unsupported  by  the  £uts.  iVid*  Hail,  "inter- 
national Law,"  ed.  Ill,  p.  695.) 

'  In  the  cases  of  the  "  Bundesrath,"  "  Hcrzog,"  etc.  (1900X  and  in  that  of  the  **  Doel- 
wijk"  (1896)  (see  **  Times,"  4  January,  1900,  and  State  Papers,  LXXXVHI,  p.  212,  and 
XCIV,  pp.  973  //  seq.),  the  neutral  ships  were  released  and  (in  the  former  cases)  a 
solatium  paid. 

*  6  Rob.,  p.  92.  See  also  the  **  Stert"  and  the  **  Jonge  Pieter,"  i/*fra^  pp.  262,  363 ; 
and  the  Luna,"  supra^  p.  216b 
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goods  to  the  great  smuggling  emporium  of  Emden  in  Prussia 
ever  thought  to  be  a  cause  of  neutral  forfeiture,  although  Emden 
was  within  five  easy  miles  of  lagoon  transit  from  belligerent 

Holland. 

The  nnconvincmg-  a^^sertion  that  T.ord  StoweH's  clear  words 
laying  down  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  belligerent  destination 
do  not  mean  what  they  appear  to  do,  is  snrely  the  last  refuge  of 
argument  It  is  not  upon  is(3lated  passages  alone,  however  clear 
and  explicit,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  necessity  of  a  belligerent 
destination  is  arrived  at,  but  upon  the  whole  tenor  of  the  cases 
reported  in  the  books,  and  upon  the  fact  that,  despite  every 
temptation  to  stretch  die  rights  of  Great  Britain  to  the  fullest 
pitdi,  not  a  single  case  can  be  found  of  a  ship  being  stopped, 
much  less  condemned,  when  in  transit  to  a  neutral  port,  however 
suspiciously  convenient  for  the  enemy.  The  pretensions  of  the 
Umted  States  courts  in  1863-4  were  promptly  and  widely  con- 
demned, and  it  is  surprising  to  find  responsible  writers  en* 
deavouring  to  rehabilitate  them,  on  such  slender  grotmds  as  die 
supposed  convenience  of  modern  belligerents  affords. 

The  modern  jurist,  finding  a  rule  of  practice  laid  down  by  a 
continuous  catena  of  authority  from  Stowell  to  Hall — upheld  by 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  a  formal  decision — approving  itself 
to  common  sense  by  the  cogent  and  exhaustive  arguments  of  Twiss 
and  Rvarts — treated  as  supplying  a  conclusive  test  in  the  British 
Admiralty  Manual  of  Naval  Prize  Law  during  thirty-four  years, 
and  invoked  with  success  as  recently  as  1900  by  the  German 
Government — must  continue  to  believe  it  to  be  in  full  force,  not- 
withstandii^  the  ''Insdtut  de  Droit  Intemadonal"  and  those 
theorists  of  the  Continent  who  have  advanced  the  contrary  opinion. 
It  is  impossible  to  regard  without  the  gravest  apprehension  the 
concession  of  a  licence  to  belligerents  to  condemn  goods  all  over 
the  world  on  suspicions,  satisfactory  to  themselves,  that  their 
enemies  are  ultimately  intended  to  have  the  benefit  of  them.  A 
continental  jurist  who  regards  contraband  as  strictly  limited  to 
weapons  of  warfare  may  teel  fewer  scruples  about  admitting  such 
an  extension. 

The  old  reports  are  full  of  cases  on  questions  of  enemy  property. 
Now  that  that  ground  of  seizure  is  generally  barred,  the  rapacity 
of  captors  oozes  out  in  the  direction  of  contraband. 

As  Twiss  points  out,*  "the  term  contraband  of  war  is  the 

'  "Law  Magazine  and  Review,"  4th ser.,  TTT,  9.  This  artxle  is  specially  rnmmcnded 
to  the  perusal  of  the  reader.  Mr.  Evarts'  ^'  Brief  before  the  Mixed  Commission  "  (Inner 
Temple  Pamphlets,  I.H.  XXXIV,  Na  4X  is  lets  easily  aeeessiUe»  Iwit  is  a  most  important 
summary  of  the  argument  See  also  "  Intematinn.il  Law  in  South  Africa,"  chap.  I 
(T.  BatyX  where  the  authorities  are  collected ;  and  particularly  L.  Gessner,  "JuriotaU 
Revieir  of  die  'Springbok'  Case"  (luer  Temple  Pamphlets,  tii  supra^  No.  $> 
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gauge,  as  it  were,  of  the  liberty  secured  to  neutral  trade  under  die 
seoood  and  third  articles  of  the  Declaration  [of  Paris],  and  it  is  not 

too  much  to  say,  that  if  the  novel  interpretation  recently  given  to 
the  term  contraband  of  wnr  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  ihe  "Bermuda"  (3  Wallace  Rep.,  p.  515) 
should  be  adopted  by  the  prize  courts  of  half  the  flowers  who 
have  acceded  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  the  Declaration,  as  a 
public  act,  will  be  little  else  than  diplomatic  waste  paper,  or  it  will 
aggravate  the  ditliculties  and  conilicts  betwcea  belligerents  and 
neutrals  which  it  was  intended  to  mitigate." 

It  ia^  indeed,  probable  thai  cecent  attempts  to  extend  ihe 
caiegory  of  contnband  and  the  aien  iritbin  which  goods  can  be 
seised  as  such,  are  reaiiy  motived  by  a  halfHnealized  desire  to  evade 
the  freedom  of  trade  proclaimed  at  Pasn.  '*  It  wiU  be  idle,'*  mote 
Sir  Travers  Twis8»'  for  the  futuie  historian  of  die  Law  of  Natms 
to  cite,  in  endenee  of  ^e  greater  jnfldness  of  modem  maritime 
warfare  towards  ocean  commerce,  ^e  concessions  which  have 
been  made  under  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  in  favour  of  enemy*s 
property  laden  on  board  of  a  neutral  ship  bound  to  a  neutral  port, 
if  neutral  property  laden  on  board  the  same  ship  is  to  be  liable  to 
confiscation  under  the  general  law,  upon  the  smpidotL  of  its  ulterior 
destination  to  enemy's  uses." 

The  paramount  importance  of  a  simple  objective  test  by  which 
neutral  liability  to  capture  and  confiscation  shall  be  p;au^ed  is 
beyond  estimation,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  neutrals  will 
be  any  more  likely  to  submit  to  its  abolition  in  the  future  tiianin 
the  post  "There  can  be  no  doubt,"  Twiss  observes^  <*thai  the 
doctrine  of  '  prospective  continuity '  applied  to  the  tnmspoft  of 
merchandise  on  the  high  seas  opens  wide  the  flood^tes  of  visita- 
tion and  sesfcht  which  it  was  one  object  of  the  Dedaration  of 
Paris  to  dose  partially,  and  tbat  instead  of  tending  to  localise  the 
future  operations  of  maritime  war&re,  it  is  calculated  to  extend 
them  to  every  sea." 

We  now  turn  to  the  cases  on  the  subject. 

The  "Sarah  Christina"^  is  a  good  instance  of  the  kind  of  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  asserted  neutral  destination  may 
be  disregarded.  The  ship's  papers  were  for  Cagliari,  a  neutral 
port ;  but  she  was  captured,  not  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on 
suspicion  th;it  she  was  eventually  going  to  Marseilles  or  Toulon, 
but  actually  entering  into  Cherbourg.' 

There  are  many  cases  of  the  same  kind  where  the  nominal 
destination  has  been  held,  in  view  of  the  course  of  the  ship^  or 

1  lit  nipra,  p.  271.  2  I  Rob.,  237  (1799). 

■  The  usual  excu&e  of  necessity  was  given,  as  in  the  "Patapsco '  and  "Two  Brothers," 
imfira^  371. 
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admissions,  not  to  be  the  real  one.    Where  liie  ship  was  on  her 

right  course  for  the  nominal  destination,  it  was  never  disregarded 
as  being  a  mere  simulated  one,  unless  the  declarations  of  the 
master  and  crew  admitted  it  or  were  contradictory.  Such  cases 
are  the  "America,"^  the  "Carolina,"' the  "Margaretha  Charlotte,"' 
the  "Nancy"  (Joy)/  the  "  Fhcenix,"*  the  "Franklin,"*^  the 
"Kdward/'^the  "Convenientia,"'  the  "Exchange,"" the  '*Mentor,"» 
the  "James  Cook,""  the  "Snipe,"''  the  "  Patapsco,""  the  "Two 
Brothers/'"  the  "Santissima  Coracao,""  the  "  Hurtige  Mane,"" 
the  "Calypso,"*  the  ••Richmond,"*  the  ''Susa,"^'  the  Johanna 
Tholen/'^  the  ••  Mafs.'"^  the  '•  Maria  "  (Monsesi^  the  •'  Charlotte 
Sophia."* 

The  ••  Providentia  incidentally  shows  that  the  interposition  of 
a  neutral  port  in  a  colonial  voyage  was  resorted  to  during  the  war 
of  1 756  itself.   In  aigument  it  was  stated  that — 

•  Another  expedient  was  also  at  that  time  resorted  to,  of  sending  the 

produce  to  Monte  Christi  (in  the  island  of  Hayti)  in  the  first  instance, 
and  of  taking  it  from  thence,  without  going  at  all  to  the  French  islands; 
but  still  that  was  considered  as  an  evasion,  and  confiscation  followed*" 

In  reply,  Drs.  Arnold  and  Laurence  made  it  clear  that  it  was 

only  traffic  from  Monte  Christi  (after  the  goods  bad  come  thither) 
and  not  traffic  to  Monte  Christi,  on  the  supposition  that  the  goods 
were  going  to  an  ulterior  improper  destination,  that  was  struck  at. 

"  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  principle,"  they  say,  "was  first  set  up 
to  meet  the  case  of  ships  sailing  under  special  licences,  to  participate  in 
the  close  trade,  and  if  it  was  afterwards  extended  to  ships  without  licences, 
or  to  cargoes  taken  from  Monte  Christi,  it  was  merely  in  prosecutioo  of  the 
same  purpose  of  counteracting  the  fraudulent  trade  of  the  enemy,  v^dh 
had  first  shown  itself  under  the  contrivance  of  these  special  licences,  and 
of  which  the  later  practices  were  but  a  variation  for  the  purposes  of 


evasion." 


The  *'  Immanuel  was  the  case  of  a  ship  which  I^?ft  Hamburg 
for  S.  Domingo  via  Bordeaux,  and  in  reference  to  the  capture  of 
which  Sir  W.  Scott  definitely  stated  the  Rule  of  1756  to  be  still 
in  force,  notwithstandin^r  that  it  had  not  been  acted  upon  in  the 
Amencaii  war.  Remarking  that  colonial  trade  is  a  close  trade 
preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother-country,  he  observes : — 

**  With  respect  to  other  countries,  generally  speaking,  the  colony  has  no 

»  3  Rob.,  36  (1800).  »  Ibid.^  75  (1800).  '  Ibid.,  78,  n.  (iSoi). 

*  Ibid.,  82  (1800).  •  Ibid.,  186  (1800).  •  4  Rob.,  147  (iSoi). 

^  Ibid.,  68  (1801).  »  Ibid.,  20I  (1802).  8  Edw.,  39  (1808). 

M  Ibid.,  207  (1810).  "  Ibid,  261  {1810).  »2  Ibid^sZt  (1812). 

I  Acton,  270  (i8io).  "  2  Acton,  38  (181 1).  "  Ibid.,  91  (18x1). 

'«  2  Rob.,  124  (1799).  "  /^id.,  154  (1799)-  5  Kob.,  325  (1804X 

•»  2  Rob  ,       (1799).  »  6  Rob.,  72  (1805)  Ibid,  79  (r8r>5). 

Ibid,,  201  ^1805).  *  I  Acton,  56 ;  6Kob.,204,n.  ^  2  Rob.,  142  (1799). 
*  3  C.  Rok,  186  (1799). 
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existence ;  it  is  possible  that  indirectly  and  remotely  such  colonies  may 
affect  the  commerce  of  other  countries.  The  manufactures  of  Germany 
may  iind  their  way  to  Jamaica  and  Guadeloupe,  and  the  sugar  of  Jamaica 
or  Guaddoupe  into  the  interior  parts  of  Gormany,  but  as  to  any  direct 
oommimication  or  advantage  resulting  therefrom,  Guadeloupe  and  Jamaica 
are  no  more  to  Germany  than  if  they  were  settlements  in  the  mountains 
of  the  moon  ;  for  commercial  purposes  they  are  not  in  the  same  planeL 
If  they  were  annihilated,  it  would  make  no  chasm  in  the  commercial  map 
of  Hamburg.  If  Guadeloupe  could  be  sunk  in  the  sea  fay  the  effect  of  hos- 
tility at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  it  would  be  a  mighty  loss  to  France,  as 
Jamaica  would  be  to  England  if  it  cou!d  he  mnde  the  subject  of  a  sinister 
act  of  violence.  But  such  events  would  find  their  way  into  the  chronicles 
of  other  countries  as  events  of  disinterested  curiosity,  and  nothing  more." 

The  judge  proceeds,  after  stating  that  a  neutral  cannot  take  up 
such  a  track  in  order  to  relieve  a  telligerent — 

**  It  Is  argued  that  the  neutral  can  import  the  manufactures  of  France 

to  his  own  country,  and  from  thence  directly  to  the  French  colony;  why 
not  immediately  from  France,  since  the  same  purpose  is  effected  ?  It  is  to 
be  answered  that  it  is  effected  in  a  manner  more  consistent  with  the 
general  rights  of  neutrals,  and  less  subservient  to  the  special  convenience 
of  the  enemy.  If  a  Hamburg  merchant  imports  the  mannftctares  of  France 
hito  his  own  country  .  .  .  and  exports  them  afterwards  to  the  Frendi 
colony,  which  he  does,  not  in  their  original  French  character,  but  as  poods 
which  by  importation  had  become  a  part  of  the  national  stock  of  his  own 
neutral  country,  they  come  to  that  colony  with  all  the  inconvenience  of 
aggravated  delay  and  expense ;  so  if  he  imports  from  Ae  oohmy  to 
Hamburg,  and  afterwards  to  France,  the  commodities  of  the  colony,  they 
come  to  the  mother-country  under  a  proportionable  disadvantage  ,  . 

It  cannot  esca^  the  reader  that  this  is  a  somewhat  lame  justifi- 
cation of  what  Svc  W.  Scott  fdt  to  be  a  necessary  <|ualification  of 
the  rule  against  trading  with  the  colonie&-*viz.  tfaiat  it  must  not  be 
applied  men  the  port  of  destination  is  neutral  The  slight 
expense  of  circuitous  route  and  extra  duties  cannot  weigh  in  the 
balance  against  the  continued  maintenance  of  a  valuable  trade. 
The  true  reason  why  such  trade  cannot  be  interfered  with  is  the 
danger  which  would  accrue  to  the  6ima  fiiU  commerce  of  neutral 
ports.  The  criterion  of  extra  expense  and  delay  was  finally 
abandoned  in  the  "  William, where  it  was  decided  that  such 
considerations  were  (as  such)  irrelevant  to  the  continuity  of  a 
voyage.  And  Scott  himself  was  not  long  in  abandoning  the  mere 
fact  of  importation  by  the  merchant  who  re-exports  the  goods  as 
a  sufficient  ground  to  protect  the  trade  from  interruption. 

On  account  of  the  recent  suspension  of  the  rule  and  the  difificulty 
of  the  subject,  the  ship  was  by  indulgence  restored,  but  without 
freight. 

*  5  Rob.,  385  ;  in/ro,  p.  267.  And  the  "  Mercury  "  (Roberts)  and  the  "  Eagle,"  injroy 
p.  363,  are  inconsistent  with  any  such  test 
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The  "Imina"'  laid  down  a  rule  which  is  expressed  in  clear  and 
definite  terms,  and  from  which  Sir  W.  Scott  and  his  successors 
never  departed.  The  ship  was  laden  with  timber  fit  for  making 
masts.  She  was  proceeding  to  Amsterdam,  but  finding  it  block- 
aded, made  for  Emden,  just  outside  the  belligerent  frontier,  and 
exceedingly  easy  of  access — in  fact,  a  notorious  smuggling  centre. 
Sir  W.  Scott  released  ship  and  cargo. 

"This  is  a  claim  for  a  diip  taken,  as  it  is  admitted»  at  the  time  of 

capture  *:aiHng^  for  Emden,  a  neutral  port  and  destination  on  which,  if  it  is 
considered  as  the  real  destination,  no  question  of  contraband  could  arise; 
inasmuch  as  goods  going  to  a  neutral  port  cannot  come  under  the  descrip- 
tioo  of  contrabana»  all  goods  going  there  being  equally  lawful  It  Is 
contended,  however,  that  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  become  contra* 
band  if  taken  on  destination  to  a  hostile  port.  On  this  point,  some 
difference  uf  opinion  seems  to  have  been  entertained;*  and  the  papers 
which  have  been  brought  in  may  be  said  to  leave  this  important  fact  in 
some  doubt  Taking  it,  however,  that  they  an  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
liable  to  be  oonsidered  contraband,  [if]  on  a  hostile  destination,  I  cannot 
fix  that  character  on  them  on  the  present  voy^g^e.  The  rule  respecting 
contraband,  as  I  have  always  understood  it,  is  that  the  articles  must  be 
taken  in  delicto,  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  voyage  to  an  enemy's 
port>  •  •  • 

"  It  was  said  that  although  the  ship  was  not  actually  going  to  ao  enemy's 

port,  yet  the  owner  had  meant  that  she  should,  and  it  was  argued  that 
as  a  criminal  deviation  by  the  master  towards  a  blockaded  port  would  not 
have  incriminated  the  cargo  owner,  so  a  repentant  deviation  away  from  it 
ought  not  to  release  him,  and  that  the  offence  must,  in  both  instances, 
be  judged  by  the  act  and  designs  of  the  owner*  But  in  those  cases," 
Scott  proceeds, "  there  was  the  guilty  act  really  existing  at  the  time  of 
capture"  (the  only  question  was  whether  the  master's  act  involved  the 
cargo  owners  or  his  principals).  "In  the  present  instance  there  is  no 
existing  delictum.  ,  .  .  Here  there  is  nothing  requiring  any  explanation : 
the  cargo  is  taken  on  a  voyage  to  a  neutral  port" 

It  only  needs  to  be  added,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  strong 
case  for  holding  that  a  contraband  cargo  was  unmistakably 
destined  for  sale  in  a  belligerent  country,  this  is  that  case.  Scott 
deliberately  refrained  from  laying  down  any  such  rule  as  that  an 
ultimate  intention  to  send  the  goods  by  an  easy  route  to  the 
enemy  could  be  invoked  in  order  to  justify  condemnation.  He 
saw  that  such  a  rule  would  sap  the  foundations  of  mercatuile  law. 
One  cannot  read  his  word  "  real "  as  simply  equivalent  to 
"ultimate" — for  it  was  almost  certain  that  Emden  was  not  the 
ultimate  destination. 

1  3  C  Rob.,  167  (1800). 

*  It  had  been  aigned  that  llietiinber was  not  coDliai^  bc:ng  no  aaoie  fit  Ibr  shipping 
conttniction  tluin  any  odier  timber. 
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The  "  Rosalie  and  Betty  was  a  mere  case  of  enemy  property, 
in  which  the  probable  destination  of  the  vessel  was  one  element  in 
ascertaining  the  national  character  of  the  goods.  It  is,  like  the 
other  cases  of  the  kind,  of  no  authority  in  cases  where  destina- 
tkm  is  conclusive  and  all  important,  as  in  questions  of  contraband, 
Uockade  rtmninff,  and  oolonial  trading. 

The  **  Polly  "'b  the  first  case,  aftar  the  war  of  1756,  in  which 
continuous  colonial  voyages  came  up  for  decision,  A  United 
States  ship  sailed  from  Marblehead,  in  Massachusetts,  for  Spain, 
and  was  captured  on  the  voyage.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  fish^ 
sugar,  and  cocoa.  The  fish  (the  principal  portion  of  the  cargo) 
appeared  to  have  been  shipped  at  Marblehead  The  sugar  was 
part  of  a  whole  carg^o  whicn  the  vessel  had  previously  brought  to 
Marblehead  from  Havana  and  discharged  ;  the  sugar  (after  she 
had  been  repaired)  being  put  on  board  again.  The  cocoa  had 
been  brout^ht  from  another  Spanish  colony  (Venezuela),  in  a 
different  schooner,  and  it  was  shipped  on  the  "  PoUy  "  at  Marble- 
head. 

"  It  would  be  the  most  nugatory  thing  in  the  world,"  say  the  captors' 
counad,  flying  in  the  hen  of  the  judge's  dictun  in  the  **  Immanuel,''* 
say  that  that  trade  which  is  not  allowed  to  be  carried  on  direct,  shooM 
become  legalized  or  allowahle  by  a  mere  transhipment  in  America." 

Sir  W.  Scott,  in  his  judgment  dismissing  the  case,  after  dis- 
posing of  the  question  of  property,  observes  >^ 

'*  Then  there  remains  only  the  question  of  law,  which  has  been  raised, 
whether  this  is  not  such  a  trade  as  will  fall  under  the  principle  that  has 
been  applied  to  the  Interposition  of  neutrals  in  the  colonial  trade  of  the 
enemy  ?  on  which  it  is  said,  that  If  an  American  is  not  allowed  to  carry 
on  this  trade  directly,  neither  can  he  be  allowed  to  do  it  circuitously. 
An  American  has,  undoubtedly,  a  right  to  import  the  produce  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  for  his  own  use ;  and  ^er  it  is  imported  dona  jidc  into 
hu  own  country,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  cany  them  on  to  the  general 
commerce  of  Europe.  ...  It  is  not  my  business  to  say  what  is  universally 
the  test  of  a  bona  fide  imi>ortatioo ;  it  is  ai^ued  that  it  would  not  he  suffi- 
cient that  the  duties  should  be  paid,  and  that  the  car^o  should  be  landed. 
If  these  criteria  are  nut  to  be  resorted  to,  1  should  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  should  be  the  test ;  and  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  hold  that  it  would 
be  sufficient,  that  the  goods  should  be  landed  and  the  duties  paid.  .  .  .* 

This  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  sugar,  and  the  quantity 
of  oocoa  was  insignificant  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that 
Scott  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  the  buA  material  that 
different  ships  were  engaged  in  its  transport 

The  Jonge  Pieter"*  was  decided  on  tne  ground  of  trading  with 
the  enemy.   The  further  ground  was  taken  la  afgument»  of  the 

>  9  C  Rob.,  343  (i8oo)  *  JN^  561  (1800), 

*  /Mf£>  186  {fM^rm^    3S9)*  *  4  Rob.,  79  (1801). 
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voy^g-e  (from  Eng^land  to  Emden)  being  intended  to  bring  the 
caigo  ultimately  to  Holland,  that  country  being  then  blockaded. 

*'The  probable  ulterior  destination  to  Holland,"  say  Dr&  Laurence 

and  Swabey  in  opposition  to  this  claim,  "must  be  considered  as  a  new 
undertaking',  and  the  illegality  attaching  on  such  a  course  of  trade,  as 
residing  only  in  intentum^  and  not  amenable  to  penalty  in  the  present 

Sir  W.  Scott,  in  giving  judgment,  said: — 

**  Supposin|r  cargo  to  be  American  property,  I  am  not  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  be  affected  by  the  blockade  on  the  present  voyage. 
The  blockade  of  Amsterdam  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  a  partial 
blockade — a  blockade  by  sea ;  and  if  the  goods  were  going  to  Emden, 
with  an  ulterior  destination  by  Umd  to  Amsterdam,  Of  by  an  intefiof 
canal  navigation,  it  is  not,  acoofdine  to  my  conception,  a  nccadi  of  tlw 
blockade." 

It  win  be  noticed  that  the  judge  leaves  out  of  account  the  case 
of  tdterior  sea  transit,  neither  amiming  nor  denying  that  its  con- 
templation might  false  a  case  of  breach  of  blockade. 

In  the  "  Stert,"^  the  ship  was  proceedine  with  dairy  produce 
from  an  unblockaded  port  (Emden)  to  London.  The  cargo  had 
reached  Emden  by  internal  nayigation  from  Holland,  which  was 
tioder  Uockade,  and  it  was  alleged  that  this  was  a  circuttous  mode 
of  cvadii^  the  blockading  forces.   Sir  W.  Scott  said : — 

.  .  It  is  argued  tlMt  if  this  coiine  of  trade  is  allowed,  the  object  «f 
the  blockade,  which  is  to  distress  the  trade  of  Holland,  will  be  defeated. 
If  that  is  the  consequence,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  an  unavoidable 
consequence.  It  must  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  which  will 
not  admit  of  an  effectual  remedy  of  this  species.  The  Court  cannot,  on 
tiiat  ground,  take  upon  itself  to  say  that  a  legal  blockade  exists  whesano 
actuu  blockade  can  be  afiplied**; 

and  consequently  decreed  restitution. 

The  "  Mercury  is  the  first  case  of  actual  condemnation  on  the 
gCQiind  of  continuous  voyage  which  is  noticed  in  the  books.  The 
vessel  was  taken  on  a  voyage  from  Charleston.  On  the  standing 
interrogatories  administered  to  the  crew,  it  came  out  that  she  had 
brought  the  cargo  intact  from  Havana,  and  that  it  had  never  even 
been  landed  at  Charleston,  although  import  duties  had  been  paid 
**  or  secured  "  there. 

In  the  Eagle — again  by  the  formal  and  legal  original 
evidence — it  appeared  that  the  cargo  was  going  to  Havana  from 
Bilbao,  having  been  landed  at  Philadelphia  en  route.  On  this 
case  of  suspicion  arising  from  the  original  evidence,  further  proof 

*  4 Rob., 65  (t8oiX         '  5  Rob, 4M(i8of)L         *  /M£,40i  (1805). 
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was  adduced,  but  it  was  not  limited  to  ascertaining  whether  duties 
had  or  had  not  been  paid.  Orders  and  insurances  were  equally 
relevant 

"  Had  it  clearly  appeared  firom  those  orders  or  insurances  that  the  cargo 
was  from  the  beginning  destined  for  the  Havana,  could  it  be  supposed  that 

we  would  pay  no  rcf^ard  to  that  result  of  the  inquin,'  .  .  .  but  would 
ascribe  to  the  payment  of  duties  such  a  conclusive  effect  as  would  iiave 
rendered  every  odaer  part  of  the  inquiry  perfectly  nugatory  ?  ** 

says  Sir  W.  Grant,  speaking  of  this  case  in  the  "  William." 

In  the  **  Freeport/'  ^  the  voyage  admittedly  was  from  Cadiz  to  a 
Spanish  colony,  via  Boston.    The  cargo  was  landed,  and  lay  in 

America  some  time  (the  inference  beinj^  that  duty  was  paid),  so 
that  evidently  the  capture  was  made  after  the  ship  had  left  for  her 
ultimate  destination. 

The  **  Richmond  was  duly  documented  for  an  incriminating 
port  (Mauritius).  The  case  merely  decided  that,  having  put  in 
to  S.  Helena,  it  could  not  be  concluded  that  she  meant  to  stop  there. 
It  is  cited  here  because  Sir  William  Harcuurt  refers  to  iL  as  an 
authority  for  taking  ultimate  destinations  into  account. 

The  "Haabet*^  demonstrates  the  unpropriety  of  admitting 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  captors  in  the  first  instance. 

*'The  first  source  of  information,**  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "to  tdiich  the 
Court  nsnally  resorts,  is  the  evidence  of  persons  on  boaird  the  captured 

ship.  .  .  .  The  general  rule  of  law  is  that  on  all  points  the  evidence  of  the 

claimants  alone  shall  be  received  in  the  first  instance;  and  if  no  doubt 
arises  on  that  view  of  the  case,  the  Court  is  bound  ...  to  take  those 
points  as  fully  demonstrated.  It  is  a  possible  thing  indeed  that  witnesses 
may  be  forsworn,  and  that  much  injustice  may  be  done,  as  in  all  references 
to  human  testimony  dangers  of  that  Idnd  may  have  to  be  encountered. 
Courts  of  Justice  must  nevertheless  proceed  on  general  principles,  though 
they  will  receive  the  evidence  with  caution,  and  weigh  it  against  any  test 
of  credibility  that  can  be  collected  from  the  nature  and  complexion  of  the 
whole  case  taken  together." 

The  "  Flora  "*  was  a  peculiar  case.  An  Order  in  Council  had 
directed  the  restitution  of  Spanish  wool  "consigned  to  this 
country."  The  *'  Flora's"  cargo  of  wool  was  consigned  to  Emden, 
and  the  claimants  tried  to  prove  against  the  captors  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  carried  on.  Sir  W.  Scott  expressed  himself  as  to 
such  hypothetical  voyages  thus  : — 

"Unless  I  could  hold  to  the  extent  contended  in  argument  that  a 
circuitous  ulterior  destination  to  this  country,  either  in  the  same  ship  or  in 
Other  ships,  is  to  be  considered  in  law  as  one  identical  consignment,  I  fear 
it  is  out  of  my  power  to  faring  the  case  within  the  provisions  of  the  Orders 
of  CoondL" 

«  j  Rob.,  402  fif?o3).  «  Jiid.,  3?5  (T804), 

•  6  Rob.,  54  (1S05).  •         9  ( I  bos  J. 
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He  expatiated  on  the  ease  with  which  vessels  could  go  on 
forbidden  voyages  on  the  all^^ation  of  an  innocent  termination  of 
their  wanderinprs.  Yet  if  captors  are  to  be  allowed  to  prove 
illegal  terminations  to  apparently  innocent  voyages,  there  seems 
some  injustice  in  refusing  to  claimants  the  same  ready  faculty  of 
proving  a  redeeming^  innocent  intention  to  take  the  character  of 
illegality  from  a  proved  illegal  voyage.^ 

In  the  •'Essex/'-  a  United  States  ship,  the  vessel  took  on 
board  a  cargo  at  Barcelona,  and  was  freighted  for  the  Havana, 
but  with  instructions  to  touch  at  Salem,  in  America  (where  the 
owner  resided,  who  adopted  the  plan  a.nd  sent  the  vessel  on),  in 
order  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  voyage.  The  vessel  was 
captured,  and  the  case  eventually  came  before  the  Lords  of 
Appeal. 

"  It  appeared  clearly  to  die  Court,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "  that  it  was  the 
intention,  originating  in  the  mind  of  an  authorized  agent,  acting  widi 
foil  powers,  that  the  vessel  diould  go  to  the  Havana,  and  that  this 
purpose  was  adopted  by  the  owner;  that  it  was  in  reality  a  continued 
voyage  from  Spain  to  the  Havana  ;  that  as  to  the  intention,  all  doubt 
was  done  away  by  tlie  adoption  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  who  had  the 
vtssd  m  his  cum  p9rt}  and  was  fully  implicated  in  the  engagement  of 
tending  her  on,  according  to  the  projected  voyage" 

From  the  italicized  words,  it  is  plain  that  the  vessel  was  not 
sdzed  in  the  Alkntic,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  going  to 
Havana  after  touching  at  Salem ;  she  had,  when  captured,  been 
to  Salem,  and  the  only  question  was,  whether  she  must  be  taken 
as  having  come  from  Salem  or  from  Barcelona. 

In  the  •*  Enoch,"'  a  charter-party  conclusively  proved  the  voyage 
to  be  one  **to  a  colony  of  the  enemy  and  back  to  America,  and 
from  thence  to  the  mother- country  in  Europe."  Sir  W.  Scott 
comments  on  these  cases  in  the  significant  words : — 

"  It  was  not  merely  a  circumstance ;  it  was  an  absolute  and  conclusive 
iact,  declaratory  of  the  intention  of  sending  on  the  caigo  to  Earope," 

In  the  "  Rowena,**'  there  was  no  such  diarter-party,  but  the  ship 
Has  making  for  the  final  destination,  and  the  question  whether  she 
must  be  taken  to  have  come  from  an  intermediate  American  port 
or  a  prior  colonial  one  was  thus  left  open  to  be  decided  by  further 
evidence.  This  was  found  in  her  course  of  trading,  and  in  the 
fact  that  the  cargo  had  lain  in  America  just  long  enough  to  be 
landed  and  reshipped. 

'  Cf.  the  "Trendc  Sostre." — "If  the  port  had  continued  Dutch,  a  ;>.^rson  could  not, 
I  think,  have  been  at  liberty  to  carry  thither  articles  of  a  contraband  nature,  under  an 
iMentraa  of . . .  proceeding  with  iShe  contmhuid  arttda  to  a  port  of  idtcaior  destination.*' 
^Jhd.,  p.  390  (n,),  {1807}. 

•  S  Rob.,  369,  fx  rel.  Scott;  402,  ex  rtl.  Grant  (1805X        *  Italics  ours. 

*  5  Rob.,  370  (1805).  *  JHd^  570  (1805). 
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In  the  **  Maria,"^  a$  in  the    Polly,"  restitution  waa  decreed. 

The  voyage  waa  one  of  a  United  States  ship  from  New 
Providence  (U.S.),  to  Amatecdam ;  a  considefable  portion  of 
the  cargo  bad  come  in  the  same  ship  (rota  Havana,  and  together 
with  some  other  eoods  of  the  same  owner,  and  others  taken  on 

freicrht  constituted  the  cargo  at  the  time  of  capture.  The  vessel 
had  stayed  at  the  intermediate  harbour  nearly  two  months  fior 
repairs. 

Sir  W.  Scott  reviewed  the  above  cases  of  the  "Essex,"  Enoch,'* 
and  *'  Rowena,  and  observed  : — 

"  There  are  no  letters  or  writings,  as  in  the  '  Kssev.'  purporting  an  origi- 
nal intention  to  send  on  ;  there  is  no  chartt-r-party,  as  in  the  'Enoch; 
there  are  no  instructions  disclosing  a  course  of  similar  voyages  to  Amster* 
dam,  as  in  the  *  Rcmena.' " 

On  these  and  on  other  grounds  of  distinction,  Havana  not 

bcinc;'  n  colony  of  Holland,  and  the  carfroes  having  been  broken 
up  at  the  intermediate  port,  he  ultimately,  after  further  proof, 
released  ship  and  cargo,  in  spite  of  their  having  been  taken  in  the 
very  act  of  making  for  the  colonial  port,  the  ship  and  much  of  the 
cargo  having  come  from  the  port  of  an  allied  enemy. 

In  the  "  Eliza  and  Katy,*  *  the  capture  took  place  during"  the 


Philadelphia  to  Rotterdam.  The  alle^;ed  commencement  of  the 
voyage  at  an  earlier  stage  was  auppoited  by  the  evidence  of  a 
member  of  the  original  crew,  then  m  the  British  navy,  and  the 
Court  expressed  a  strong  opinion  against  the  propriety  of  this 
evidence  being  adduced,  and  released  the  ship  and  cargo. 

It  is  a  somewhat  important  case^  because  an  ulterior  voys^ 
from  Rotterdam  to  Havana  was  contemplated,  and  considered 
quite  immaterial. 

"These  m  strong  proolb,*'  Bgya  Sir  W«  Soott,  "of  conceited  fiaod  as  to 
the  ulterior  voyage,  on  the  part  of  the  persons  fiar  whom  the  cbim  it  givsa^ 

but  no  objection  has  been  raised  against  the  present  transaction,  except  as 
to  the  continuous  voyage,  on  which  it  is  said  *that  some  part  of  the  cargo 
had  been  recently  brought  from  Martinique,  and  that  they  were  immedi- 
ately transhipped  and  put  on  board  this  vcsseL  But  that  objection  is 
answered  by  a  paper  on  boanL  . .  •** 

In  the  "  Maria"'  (Monses)  the  goods  were  taken  on  board  in  the 
unblockaded  Jahde.  They  had  come  in  lighters  from  the  blockaded 
Weser  under  a  through  charter-party,  and  the  ship  conveying 
them  was  captured,  and  would  have  been  held  good  prize  but  for 
the  operation  of  a  special  dedaration  of  indulgence  to  Bremen 
commerce. 

>  5  Rob.,  365  (1805}.         *  6  Rob.,  185  (1805).  >  iSfaU;  201  (1805}. 
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So  the   Charlotte  Sophia."  * 

In  the  "Ehenezer"'  the  capture  was  made  of  a  Prussian  ship 
proceeding  to  Antwerp  The  cargo  was  described  as  laden  at 
Emden,  whilst  the  witnesses  deposed  that  it  had  been  brought 
immediately  there  from  Bordeaux,  and  not  unladen  but  carried  on 

within  three  days.  The  Court  believed  them,  and  condemned  the 
cargo  and  restored  the  ship  (thinking  that  the  owner  might  not 
have  known  of  the  attempted  voyage  from  Emden  onwards).  Sir 
W.  Scott  observes  : — 

**  Very  different  is  it  from  the  case  which  has  been  cited,  in  which  the 
slup  had  been  lying  three  weeks  at  Emden.  That  material  fact  ahorded 
time  for  new  speculations,  and  rendered  it  equivocal  at  least,  whetiier  the 
idterior  voyage  which  was  afterwards  pursued  did  not  spring  liom  some 
change  of  intention  which  bad  taken  pkioe  in  the  mind  of  the  owner." 

The  "Sophie,"*  like  the  ** Ebenezer,**  was  a  case  of  a  vessel 
captured  going  from  Emden  to  Antwerp.  It  was  said  she  had 
brought  goods  from  some  French  island  "on  grounds  of  proba- 
bility and  suspicion,"  but  she  had  spent  five  weeks  at  Emden,  and 

the  Court  restored  the  cargo  without  further  proof 

In  the  "William,"*  as  in  the  "  Polly,"  Marble  head  was  the 
intermediate  port;  but  the  event  was  not  so  fortunate.  Like  the 
*•  Polly,"  she  had  on  board  at  the  time  of  capture  cocoa,  sii^^ar,  and 
salt  fish.  The  cocoa  she  had  brought  herself  from  Venezuela,  as 
the  "Polly"  had  brought  sugar  from  Havana.  Inversely,  the 
si^ar  had  been  brought  from  Havana  in  other  ships,  like  the 

Polly's  "  cocoa.  Some  repairs  had  been  effected  at  Marhlehead^ 
tlie  snip  being  unladen  for  the  purpose,  but  only  staying  a  week, 
though  the  crew  and  hands  were  paid  off  as  on  the  conclusion  of  a 
voyage.  Salt  fish  was  shipped  there,  and  the  vessel  left  for  BilbacL 
Duty  had  been  paid  on  the  cocoa  landed  and  reshij^d,  and  (one 
iafecs)  on  the  sugar*  Ship  and  cargo  were  condemned  at  Halifaac 

The  Lords  of  Appeal  admitted  the  daim  for  ship  and  cargo, 
except  as  regarded  the  cocoa.  The  remarkable  point  about  tne 
case  is  that  no  question  seems  to  have  been  entertained  that  the 
sngar,  akhout^h  travelling  from  Havana  to  Spain,  would  not  have 
been  interfered  with.  The  case  as  regards  it,  no  less  than  the 
fish,  was  absolutely  dismissed  without  any  reasons  bein^  assig'ned. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  "Thcm^yris"  is  of  any  auLhority  on  the 
normal  law  of  close  trade  and  continuous  voyage,  it  is  directly  in 
conflict  with  the  "  William  "—a  decision  of  a  superior  tribunal. 

As  regards  the  cocoa,  the  claimants  were  called  upon  to  prove 
that  it  was  a  real  importation  into  Marblehead.  They  failed  to 
do  so.' 

»  6  Rob.,  204  n.  (1806).  *  md.,  250  (1806). 

»  IHd.,  251  n.  (1805).  <  5  Rob.,  385  (1806). 

*  Their  evidence  and  that  of  the  customs  collector  is  set  ont  at  p.  391  of  the  report 
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Sir  WiUiam  Grant  said 

"  The  question  in  this  case  is  whether  that  part  of  the  cargo  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  further  proof,  and  which, »/  is  admitted}  was  at  the  time 
of  the  capture  going  to  Spain,  is  to  be  condemned  on  coming  directly  from 
La  Guayra  wi^in  tiie  meaning  of  His  Majesty's  instructions.  According 
to  our*  understanding  of  the  law,  it  is  only  from  those  instructions  that 
neutrals  derive  any  right  of  carr^'incr  on  with  the  colonies  of  our  enemies 
during  war  a  trade  from  which  they  were  excluded  in  time  of  peace.  .  .  . 
What  the  present  claimants  accordingly  maintain  is  not  that  they  coold 
carry  the  produce  of  La  Guayra  dire^ly  to  Spain,  but  that  they  were  not 
so  carriMng  the  cargo  in  question,  inasmuch  as  the  voyage  in  which  it  was 
taken  \</as  a  voyage  from  North  America,  and  not  directly  from  a  colony 
of  Spain. 

"What,  then,  with  relbence  to  this  subject,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
direct  voyage  from  one  place  to  another  ?  Nobody  has  ever  supposed  that 

a  mere  deviation  [would  prevent  its  beinrr  direct].  Neither  will  it  be  con- 
tended that  the  point  from  which  the  commencement  of  a  voya^;c  is  to  be 
reckoned-^  changes  as  often  as  the  sliip  stops  in  the  course  of  it ,  nor  wiil  it 
the  more  change,  because  a  party  may  choose  arbitrarily,  by  the  ship's 
papers  or  otiierwise,  to  give  the  name  of  a  distinct  voyage  to  each  stage  of 
a  ship's  progress.  The  act  of  shifting  the  cargo  from  the  ship  to  the  shore, 
and  from  the  shore  back  again  to  the  ship,  does  not  necessarily  amount  to 
the  termination  of  one  voyage  and  the  commencement  of  another.  It  may 
be  wholly  unconnected  with  any  purpose  of  importation  into  the  place 
where  it  is  done.  Suppose  the  landing  to  be  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  airincf  or  drying  the  goods,  would  any  one  think  of  describing  the 
voyage  as  fc>egmning  at  the  place  where  it  happened  to  become  necessary 
to  go  through  such  a  process  ?  Again,  let  It  be  supposed  that  the  party 
has  a  motive  for  desiring  to  make  the  voyage  appear  to  begin  at  some 
other  place  than  that  of  the  original  lading,  and  that  he  therefore  lands 
the  cargo  purely  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enablinr^  himself  to  affirm 
that  it  was  at  such  other  place  that  the  goods  were  taken  on  board,  would 
this  contrivance  at  all  alter  the  truth  of  the  fact?  Would  not  the  real 
voyage  still  he  from  the  place  of  the  original  shipment,  notwithstanding 
the  attempt  to  jrive  it  the  appearance  of  havinfr  begun  from  a  different 

J>lace?  The  truth  may  not  always  be  discernible,  but  when  it  is  discovered, 
t  is  according  to  the  truth,  and  not  according  to  the  fiction,  that  we  are 
to  give  to  the  transaction  its  character  and  denomination.  If  the  voyage 
from  the  place  of  lading  be  not  really  ended,  it  matters  not  by  what  acts 
the  party  may  have  evinced  his  dc"irc  of  making  it  appear  to  have  been 
ended.  ...  If  the  evasive  jiurpose  be  admitted  or  proved,  we  can  never  be 
bound  to  accept  as  a  substitute  for  the  observance  of  tiie  law  the  means, 
however  operose,  which  have  been  employed  to  cover  a  fareacfa  of  it" 

These  strong  expressions  as  to  the  paramount  value  of  the 
truth,  when  discovered,  were  made  in  a  case  in  which  sugar, 
transhipped  at  Marblehead,  was  allowed  to  pass  from  Havana  to 

>  Italics  ours. 

'  The  Loidi  of  Appeab. 

*  Hedociiiotiaj      wAmol/ltfMif  cf  a  voyage  btoberadDon^ 
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Spain  withoat  question  or  inquiry.  It  is  obvious  that  Sir  W. 
Grant  was  referring  to  the  truth  as  established  by  admissible 
evidence  in  the  re^lar  course  of  prize  procedure,  and  was  not 
contemplating  a  roving  inquisition  into  the  intentions  of  vessels 
making  for  a  lawful  port 

He  proceeds  to  examine  the  claimants'  affidavit,  and  gives  his 
masons  for  considering  it  insufficient : — 

"The  claimants,"  he  adds,  "seem  to  have  conceived  that  the  inquiry  to 
be  made  here  was  not  whether  the  importation  was  real  or  pretended,  but 
whether  the  pretence  had  assomed  a  particular  form. .  .  .  And  it  has,  I 
anderstand,  been  said  that  our  deparliire  from  that  supposed  rule  in  the 

case  of  the  'Essex  '  (Ome)  was  a  surprise  upon  the  merchants  of  America, 
who  had  by  our  former  decisions  been  led  to  believe  that  proof  of  landing' 
and  payment  oi  duties  in  America  would  in  every  case  be  held  absolutely 
decisive  of  the  character  of  the  voyage^**^ 

He  quotes  the  cases  above  cited  ^the  "  Mercury,"  "  Eagle," 
"Freeport,"  and  "Essex")  to  rebut  tne  imputation  of  surprise; 
and  remarks  that  even  a  decision  as  to  the  conclusiveness  of  pay- 
ment of  duty  would  not  exclude  the  captor  from  rejoining  that  the 
duties  Were  balanced  by  drawbacks.  In  the  result,  the  cocoa  is 
declared  good  prize. 

The  "Thomyris"*  is  a  decision  not  on  continuous  voyages 
generally,  but  on  die  interpretation  of  a  particular  Order  in 
Council  (that  of  7  January,  1807)  forbidduig  trade  between  the 
ports  of  France  and  those  unaer  her  control  The  peculiar 
feature  of  the  voyage  in  question  was  that  it  was  one  from  a 
safe  port  (Lisbon)  to  a  French  one.  But  certain  barilla,  part 
of  the  cargo,  had  come  to  Lisbon  direct  from  a  port  under 
French  control,  and  had  merely  been  transhipped  there.  Now 
there  are  several  cases  of  trading  with  the  enemy,  and  others 
decided  under  British  Navigation  Acts,  which  must  have  been 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  Court,  and  which  clearly  lay  down  the 
principle  that  a  traffic,  illegal  by  municipal  common  law,  or  by  the 
terms  of  municipal  Navigation  Acts,  cannot  be  rendered  legal  by 
being  carried  on  in  different  vessels  durin?  separate  stages. 
Thmfore,  when  the  judge  condemned  the  banUa,  observing — "  In 
all  cases  of  this  description  it  is  a  dear  and  settled  principle  that 
the  mere  transhipment  of  a  cargo  at  an  intermediate  port  will  not 
break  the  continuity  of  the  voyage,  which  can  only  be  effected  by 
a  previous  actual  importation  into  the  common  stock  of  the  country 
where  the  transhipment  takes  place  " — he  was  probably  thinking 
of  these  cases  where,  under  municipal  law,  a  State  strikes  at  a 

^  They  had  some  reason  for  thinking  so ;  see  the  "  FoUy"  (Lasky),  supra,  p.  263. 
*  I  Edw^  17  (1808). 
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particular  kind  of  injurious  trade»  howQvex  and  by  whatever 
circuitous  stages  carried  on. 

The  Order  in  Council  was  designed  to  strike  at  French  trade, 
by  way  of  reprisals,  in  the  same  sweeping  and  quite  extra-legal 
manner.  The  interpretation  put  upon  it  is  of  litde  value  as  a 
guide  to  the  treatment  of  the  legal  and  normal  doctrine  of 
continuous  voyage.  That  doctrine  concerned  itself  only  willi 
continuous  voyages  of  one  and  the  same  ship  (or  of  goods 
going  under  a  through  charter-party),  as  is  obvious  from  the 
case  of  the  "William."*  In  short,  under  the  Order  in  Council, 
as  under  the  Navigation  Laws,  it  was  the  traffic,  however  carried 
out,  that  was  threatened  :  under  the  International  Law  embodied 
in  the  "  Rule  of  1756/'  it  was  the  un-neutral  identification  of  a 
particular  vessel  with  the  enemy  which  was  the  cause  of  con- 
demnation. 

In  any  case,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  capture  was  made  during 
the  last  stage  of  the  barillas  transit,  when  it  was  certain  that  it 
was  going  to  the  unsafe  port. 

The  "  Baltic"'  ( 1 809)  was  a  ship  captured m  route  from  Mauridus 
to  Philadelphia.  The  sround  of  condemnation  of  ship  and  cargo 
was  that  die  bulk  of  the  caigo  was  enemy  properw»  and  that  it 
was  attempted  to  dis^ise  the  fact  The  case  is  of  no  authority 
on  the  subject  of  continuous  voyage ;  although  the  possibility  that 
the  voyage  might  be  a  continuous  colonial  one  from  Mauritius  to 
Bordeaux  is  alluded  to  by  the  King's  Advocate  in  argument, 
counsel  for  the  owners  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
suggestion  in  reply.  The  cargo  had,  in  fact,  been  bought  with  the 
proceeds  of  contraband,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  condemn 
it ;  and  the  ship  for  the  fraud  in  representing  it  to  be  American. 

The  "John"'  sailed  from  New  Providence,  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  for  Havana  with  provisions  and  spirituous  liquors  wlucfa 
had  bmi  carried  to  die  former  port  by  the  "Coliunbia**  from 
Amsterdam,  and  by  the  Nancy  "  from  Trieste.  She  was  cajptured, 
and  on  an  appeal  from  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  of  New 
Providence,  the  High  Court  of  Appeals  restored  her,  but  without 
stating  the  reason.  The  principal  argument  was  directed  to  the 
fact  of  the  cargoes  of  the  "  Columbia  "  and  "  Nancy  "  having  been 
Incorporated  into  the  general  commerce  of  the  intermediate  port ; 
and  the  case  appears  too  clear  for  argument. 

In  the  "  Hope,  '  the  Court  was  asked  to  condemn  certain  tea  and 
su^ar  taken  in  transit  iruin  the  United  States  (probably  New 
York)  to  Bordeaux,  having  previously  come  in  the  "  Peace " 
from  a  French  colony  (probably  MLiuritius),  on  the  ground  of 

1  Sturdy  p.  267.  '  I  Acton,  p.  25  (1809). 

»  /»mC,  39  (1809).  *  Ibid,,  43  (1809). 
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the  continuity  of  the  voyage.  This  ground  would,  if  maintainable, 
have  iosttfied  the  confiscartJon  of  the  ship  and  the  whole  cargo ; 
and  l£e  Court  preferred  to  rest  its  ooademtiation  of  the  tea  and 
su^r  in  question  on  the  ground  of  their  being  enemy  property. 

The  question  of  enemy  property  is  indeed  much  complicated 
With  that  of  continuous  colonial  voyages.    (Cf.  the  ''Mercury."^) 

**  Die  Jungfi^  Chariotta"'  is  a  rather  unusual  example  of  a  con- 
tinuous voya^G^e  becoming  such  at  its  very  end.  She  was  a  Pnpen- 
burg  ship,  which  sailed  from  St.  Martin's  for  the  Baltic  with  salt. 
Having-  put  into  Oporto  in  distress,  where  the  salt  was  sold  to  a 
Portuguese,  who  freighted  the  ship  with  cork  in  addition,  she  was 
captured  en  route  for  Middleburg"  in  Holland.  The  Court  of 
Admiralty  at  London  condemned  the  salt,  restored  the  cork,  and 
also  released  the  ship.  On  appeal,  the  ship  was  condemned  as 
good  prize  on  account  of  participating  in  the  prohibited  trade 
between  the  French  island  cf  St  Martin's  and  the  port  of  Middle* 
bofg,  an  ally  of  France. 

TUs  was  not,  however,  precisely  a  case  of  continuous  voyage  as 
governed  by  die  old  principles  applicable  to  colonial  voyages,  but 
one  under  the  stringent  Order  in  Council  of  7  January,  i3o7» 
under  which  Britain  attempted  to  stop  ?.\\  trade  with  France. 

The  question  in  such  cases  becomes  simply  one  of  the  proper 
interpretation  of  an  order  confessedly  extra  legal. 

The  *'  Patapsco  was  a  United  States  ship  captured  when  pro- 
ceeding to  Mauritius  from  Java  with  a  miscellaneous  cargo. 
The  liigh  Court  of  Appeals  seems  disposed  to  have  held  that 
trade  between  a  Dutch  colony  and  a  French  one  (both  hostile) 
was  a  dose  trade»  and  not  permissible  to  neutrals.  But  they 
hesitated  to  hold  that  the  ship  was  intended  to  discharge  at 
Mauritius,  her  papers  being  for  Baltimore^  and  restored  ship  and 
cargo,  with  costs  to  the  captors. 

The"  Two  Brothers  "*  is  a  case  very  like  that  of  the  **  Patapsco,"* 
but  it  ended  in  the  condemnation  of  the  cargo  and  ship,  the 
ostensible  destination  of  the  cargo  to  Tranquebar  being  dis- 
believed. These  cases  of  the  "Patapsco,"  **  Richmond,"  and  "Two 
Brothers"  are  mversious  of  the  principle  of  continuous  voyage: 
in  them  it  is  the  owner  who  asserts  that  the  voyage  is  con- 
tinuous and  the  making  for  an  intermediate  port  a  mere  incident. 

The  "Commercen"*  has  been  much  misunderstood  by  foreign 
writers,  who  do  not  deariy  separate  the  topics  of  enemy  property 
and  contraband.^  It  was  simply  a  case  of  a  cargo,  condemned 
as  admittedly  the  property  of  the  hostile  British.   As  W.  Beach 

>  I  Acton,  66.  *  Oid^  171  (1809).  >  JML  270  (Grant),  (tSio). 

*  3  Acton,  38  (1816).  •  St^rm,  *  1  Wheaton,  582  (1816). 

'  E.g.C(a«Ok«lK>tf«Rt8  ft  «•  a  panUd  CMS  to  tiw  "Springbok'*  1 
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Lawrence^  points  out,  the  sole  question  was  whether  or  not 
the  ship  which  carried  them  to  neutral  Bilbao  was  f?ntitled  to 
freight.  In  an  ordinary  case  it  would  have  been  so  entitled.  But 
this  was  not  a  case  of  the  carriage  of  a  merchant's  silks  and 
wines,  but  of  the  carriage  to  a  fleet  and  anny  of  their  Govern- 
ment's naval  and  military  forage.   Of  course  frdght  was  dented. 

Story,  J.,  took  occa^n  to  observe,  oHttr,  thai  if  contraband 
goods  were  destined  to  a  neutral  port  "  for  the  direct  and  avowed 
use  of  the  enemy's  army  or  navy,"  he  and  the  concurring  judges* 
considered  they  would  oe  con6scable.  The  word  "  direct  seems 
to  import  that  the  enemy's  forces  must  be  within  the  neutral  terri- 
tory ;  and  the  word  "avowed"  excludes  all  matters  of  suspicion  or 
evidence.  The  illustration  he  gives  clinches  the  interpretation: 
"Suppose  in  time  of  war  a  British  fleet  were  lying  in  a  neutral 
port,  would  it  lie  lawful  for  a  neutral  to  carry  provisions  or  muni- 
tions of  war  Lhiiher,  avowedly  for  the  exclusive  supply  of  such 
fleet?"  Oilier  incidental  observations  on  contraband  found  their 
way  into  the  head-note,  and  create  the  erroneous  impression  that 
the  case  is  one  of  contraband. 

The  real  interest  of  the  case  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  British 
troops  in  Spain  were  not  fighting  the  United  States  troops^  but 
those  of  France,  with  whidi  Power  the  States  were  not  even 
informally  allied. 

Some  correspondence  on  an  early  case  of  condemnation  of 
cargo  as  destined  ultimately  for  a  blockaded  port,  thouc^h  the  ship 
was  bound  for  a  sate  one,  arose  out  of  the  Brazilian  blockade  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  1  he  United  States  brig  "  Pioneer  "  was  bound  to 
Montevideo ;  she  was  properly  documented  thither,  and  did  not 
pass  to  the  west  of  it.  Admiral  Guedes,  therefore,  did  not 
consider  her  a  lawful  prize.  "  U  is  easy,"  he  says,  "to  compre- 
hend and  believe  that  uie  vessel  was  under  engagemoit  to  go  to 
Buenos  Ayres ;  but  presumptions  and  indications  still  stronger  do 
not  determine  me  to  act  Believing,  therefore,  that  the  brig 
'Pioneer'  intended  to  proceed  with  her  cargo  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
I  .  .  .  rdeased  her,  because  I  had  no  legal  evidence  against  her." 
The  cargo,  however,  he  did  seize,  because  the  supercargo  was 
provided  with  two  sets  of  papers — one  for  Buenos  Ayres  and  one 
for  Montevideo.  "  Accordinn^  to  good  faith,"  says  the  Admiral, 
"the  papers  ou^^ht  to  have  been  for  Montevideo  alone;  and  if 
upon  arriving  there  the  blockade  should  have  been  found  not  in 
vigour,  another  direction  might  have  been  given  to  the  merchan- 
dise if  convenient" 

Again,  in  1828,  Lord  Aberdeen  correctly  laid  down  the  true 

^  Wheaton's   Elements,"  ed.  Lawrence  (1863),  (>,  81a 
*  Marrittll,  C.J.,  Livingston  and  Johatoiit  J  J.,  mmn^du 
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principle.^  Russia  had  blockaded  the  Dardanelles  with  a  view  of 
putting  stress  on  Constantinople,  and  affected  to  consider  trading 
with  the  northern  coast  of  the  Archipelago  as  a  violation  of  the 
blockade.  Lord  Aberdeen  observed  :  It  becomes  my  duty  to 
point  out  to  Prince  Lieven  the  irregularity  of  this  conduct,  which, 
under  the  plea  of  enforcing  the  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles,  had 
imposed  a  new  and  extensive  blockade,  and  had  prohibited  all 
access  to  ports  hitherto  open  to  the  commerce  of  neutrals.  It  is 
sufficiently  intelligible  that  the  Russian  Admiial,  looking  to  the 
blockade  of  the  Dardanelles  as  the  means  of  preventin|r  the  arrival 
of  provisions  at  Constantinople,  should  endeavour  to  increase  the 
privations  of  that  city,  and  should  desire  to  render  his  measure 
more  efficacious  by  its  application  to  the  several  points  along  the 
coast  from  whence  such  providons  could  be  conveyed  overland  to 
the  Turkish  capital. 

"  But  he  should  recollect  that  the  traders  of  neutral  States  have 
no  such  interest ;  thai  in  directing  their  commerce  to  ports  not 
actually  under  blockade,  they  violate  no  law  and  are  guilty  of  no 
offence;  that  the  same  reasoning  which  admits  the  extension  of 
the  blockade  as  proposed  by  Admiral  Ricord,  with  the  view  of 
increasing  the  horrors  of  famine  at  Constantinople,  would  equally 
authorize  the  blockade  of  Salonica  or  of  Smyrna. 

The  "  Frau  Houwina  '*  ( 1 85 5)  ^  was  a  Hanoverian  ship^  taken  by 
the  French  in  transit  from  Lisbon  to  Hamburg  with  saltpetre, 
and  condemned  on  suspicion  of  an  ulterior  destination  of  ship  or 
cargo  to  Russia,  during  the  Crimean  war.   The  reasons  were : — * 

**(!)  Que  ce  b4timent  avait  en  effet  k  bord  973  sacs  de  salp^tre  brut  de 
llnde^  d^go&  sur  le  mantfeste  «t  les  coonaisaeinents  sous  la  ^ple 
d6MHninati<m  de  marduuidiaes. 

Que  les  connsssaements  y  relatlfs,  sign^  seulement  du  capitaine, 
indiquent  que  le  chargement  avait  ^  fait  par  le  Sieur  Roiz  i  800  ordre  et 
4  destination  de  Hambourg. 

"(3)  973  sacs  provenaient  intdgralement  d'un  chargement 

apportd  d'AngleLcrre  a  Lisbonne  le  17  Oct.  dernier  par  le  navire  le 
'Julius/  d'o^  lis  avaient  M  transbord^  sur  la  '  Frau-Houwina'  par  les 
soins  du  Sieur  Schaltz,  n^otiant  4  Lbbonne,  i  qui  ils  avaient  €t€  con- 
sign^s  par  connaissement  au  nom  du  Sieur  Jean  Esken,  de  Londres. 

"(4)  Que  I'exportation  d'Angleterre  avait  eu  lieu  au  moyen  de  trois 
acquits-4-caution  portant  engagement  d'en  faire  constater  le  d6barque- 
ment  dans  le  pays  de  destination,  et  que,  pour  remplir  cet  engagement 
Schaltz  avait  oMenu  du  consul  d'Angleterre  4  Lisbonne  un  certificat 
attestant,  d'apr^s  sa  declaration,  que  ledit  salp£tre  destin^  4  £tre 
coDsommi  dans  oe  pays,  et  non  4  £tre  r^-export^  .  .  • 

»  Aberdeen  to  Heytcabwy.SS  May,  1828  (TT^/V/,  Vol.  XVU,39o), 
*  Caivo,  sec  2767.  '  Numerals  ours. 
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"(5)  Au  fond,  considt^rant  que  le  ailp6tfe  est  on  objet  susceptible 

d'etre  contrebandc  de  f^ucrre  ; 

"(6)  Que  1.1  contrebande  de  g^uerre  est  saissible  sous  pavilion  neutre 
<juand  eUe  appartient  a  I'ennemi  ou  quand  elle  est  dtrigee  vers  le  tenri- 
toire,  les  aniiees  ou  les  flnttes  de  Teiiiuaaiis 

"(7)  Que  le  Gommerce  des  objeCs  de  contrebande  ne  SAunit  tee 

pr^sum^  licite  qu'^  le  condition  d'etre  effectu^  avec  la  plus  entiire  bonne 
foi  et  la  plus  complete  sincerite,  et  que  toute  dissimulation,  toute  fraude 
ou  tout  dol  dont  ce  commerce  serait  accompagn^  doivent  de  plein  droit  le 
faire  prcbumer  illictte ;  et  que  c'est  k  ce  commerce  surtout  qu'il  importe 
d'appliquer  avec  ri^aenr  le  prindpe  d'aprfcs  lequd  H  y  a  lieu  de  consid^rer 
oooaie  appartenant  k  I'ennemi  les  objets  dont  lapfOi>ri^b&  neutfe  ou  amie 
n'est  pas  justifi^  pas  les  pieces  trouv^  k  bord  ; 

"(8)  [That  allies  are  entitled  to  no  specially  favourable  treatment  in 
case  of '  simulations  ^videumcnt  destin^  k  tromper'  their  own  or  their 

allies'  cruisers]. 

"  (9)  Que  les  prcteadus  usages  commerciaux  invoques  par  les  r^amants 
pour  expiiquer  ces  simulations  ne  sauxaknt  s'appliquer  en  temps  de  gueire 
a  des  ea^6ditions  d'objets  de  contrebande  de  guerre. 

"(10)  QuHs  ne  peuvent  non  plus  expiiquer  dans  I'espto  la  diiwimnli^ 
tion  de  la  nature  de  la  mardisuidise  sur  le  manifeste  et  les  connaisae- 

ments.  .  .  . 

"(11)  Qu'k  ces  pr^mptions  de  proprit^t^  enneraie  suffisantes  pour 
determiner  la  confiscsution  du  salpdtre  saisi,  il  faut  encore  ajouter  celles 
qui  se  rattachent  i  la  destination  ou  bdtifflent ;  qu'en  efiet,  si  la  bitiment 
a  ^t^  r^Uch^  comme  neutre,  il  ne  s'ensuit  pas  de  plein  droit  que  par  la 
decision  le  conseil  ait  reconnu  la  r^alit^  de  la  destination  neutre  assign^ 
4  sur  voyage,  puisque  cette  relaxation  eOt  dH  6tre  prononcce  egalement, 
aux  termes  de  r^Iements  fian^aises,  dans  le  cas  oii  le  b&timent  aurait 
^  destin£  d'une  maniire  patente  pour  un  port  ennemi ; 

"(12)  Qu'il  est  d'antant  phis  permts  de  sunposer  que  la  destination  de 
Hamburg  n'etait  qu'apparente,  et  que  la  *  Frau-Houwina,'  apres  avoir 
dcbarque  dans  ce  port  son  chargement  licite,  devait  relever  pour  un  port 
ennemi  de  le  Bakique;  que  son  depart  de  Lisboone  coincidait  precise- 
ment  avec  le  moment  de  la  retraite  des  escadres  alKles,  qui  laissaient  les 
ports  russes  d^bloqu6s»  et  que  cette  dissimulation  de  plus  sur  les  papiers 
de  bord  ne  serait  que  la  reproduction  d'une  fraude  analogue,  k  I'aide  de 
laquelle  ce  meme  bAtiment  avait  ct<^  pr<^cedemment  expediee  de  Lisbonne 
pour  Elsineur  par  le  meme  negotiant  Schaitz  avec  un  chargement  destine 
en  reality  pour  la  Russle; 

"(13)  Mais  que,  sans  recourn*  mime  a  cette  supposition,  Texpedition 
du  navire  pour  Hamboui^  cachait,  suivant  toute  apparence,  s&ion  pour  le 

navire,  du  moins  pour  le  chargement,  une  destination  ennemie,  attendu 
qu'il  est  de  notoriete  publique  que  la  ville  de  Hambourg  a  re^u  dans  le 
couraiit  de  ianuce  dcruicre  des  quantity  de  salpctre,  soit  k  I'^tat  de 
nitrate  de  potasse,  soit  4  F^tat  de  nitrate  de  soude,  qui  excedait  de  beau- 
coup  ses  importations  habituelles ;  qu'au  mois  de  decembre  dernier,  k 
Tepoque  m^me  ou  le  '  Fran-Houwina '  pouvait  6tre  attendn  a  Hambourg, 
des  tentatives  ctaient  faites  par  de-^  ne?::^ociants  de  cette  ville  pour  nbtenir 
d'un  armateur  de  Lubeck  I'aifretcment  d  un  bailment  destine  a  porter  en 
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Russie  dii  plomb,  du  salp^tre  et  du  soufre,  et  qu'a  la  fin  dii  mois  de  Janvier 
suivant  one  autre  expf^dition  de  plomb  et  de  salpctre,  partie  de  Ham- 
bourg  par  chemia  de  ler  a  destinatioo  de  Koeiiigsberg,  a  et^  de  cette 
dernKre  viUe  dirigee  par  tene  et  par  tr^eaux  mases  vers  ta  fronti^  de 
Rttsse^  dn  cM  de  Kowno  " ; 

And  in  fine — 

"(14)  On'une  expedition  dc  contrebande  de  ;:^uerre  preparcc  k  I'aide 
d'une  fraude  contre  les  mesures  poiidques  prescrits  par  un  gouvernement 
alll^  dans  I'itit^rM  d\Bie  guerre  oommiine,  continiite  sous  nn  nom  suppose, 
dusimul6e  sur  kfl  papiera  de  bord  et  faite  k  destination  de  paries 
rapproch^s  du  pays  ennemi  et  servant  de  voic  habituclle  aux  appro- 
visionnements  de  l  ennemi,  doit  6tre  effectuee  pour  compte  et  k  destination 
de  I'ennemif  et  qu'il  y  a  lieu  dcs  lors  de  prononcer  la  confiscation  des 
objets  saisis.  .  .  /* 

Because,  therefore,  there  was  a  good  market  for  saltpetre  at 
Hamburg,  in  consequence  of  the  Russian  demand,  a  neutral  ship's 
neutral  cargo  destined  thither  was  condemned;  and  the  most 
trivial  matters,  such  as  the  want  of  detail  in  the  manifest,  and  the 
variance  from  the  original  intention  of  taking  the  goods  no  further 
than  Lisbon,  were  eagerly  fastened  on  as  the  most  glaring  proofs 
of  fraud.  Calvo  praises  the  luminous  exposition  of  uie  judgment 
It  does  indeed  announce  with  an  air  of  lucid  finality  various 
sweeping  and  disputable  propositions  of  theory ;  but  what  can  be 
thought  of  the  clearness  of  a  decision  which  confuses  the  topics  of 
contraband  and  enemy  property  as  they  are  confused  in  para- 
graph 6  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  is  open  to  the 
same  charge  of  confusing  these  topics 

**  Le  pavilion  neiitre  couvre  la  marchandtse  ennemie^  4  I'exception  de 
la  contrebande  de  guerrb" 

Enemy  goods  cannot  be  contraband  of  war.  The  Declaration 
must  mean  "  such  articles  as  are  capable  of  being  contraband  of 
war  as  between  belligerent  and  neutral.**  But  did  it  mean  to 
limit  the  right  to  seize  them  to  those  cases  in  which  neutral  con- 
traband could  be  captured  ?  or  did  it  allow  noxious  articles  belong- 
mg  to  the  enemy  to  be  seized  on  the  high  seas  wherever  found, 
under  the  old  rule  as  to  the  seizure  of  enemy  goods  ?  If  it  meant 
to  assimilate  them  completely  to  neutral  contraband,  belligerents 
must  be  content  to  see  their  enemies*  munitions  of  war  going 
safely  in  neutral  ships  to  neutral  ports,  unless  they  can  establish 
that  the  ships  are  under  the  control  and  in  the  temporary  service 
of  the  enemy  Government.  It  is  partly  because  the  Declaration 
is  not  recognized  as  giving  belligerents  a  right  to  capture  enemy 
goods  of  contrabaiid  quality,  everywhere,  that  we  find  attempts 
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made  to  break  down  the  wholesome  rule  that  the  trade  of  neutral 
ports  in  neutral  j^oods  must  be  unaffected  by  the  outbreak  of  war. 

It  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  set  out  the  lengthy  reasons 
of  the  Conseil  des  Prises  in  the  **  Frau-Houwina,"  in  order  that  it 
may  be  seen  how  slender  are  the  grounds  on  which  goods  may  be 
held  to  be  contraband  by  a  belligerent  who  is  entfusted  with  such 
liberty  of  supervising  the  commerce  of  neutrals. 

J§cker  V.  Montgomery}  which  Chase,  C.J.,  confidently  cites  in 
the  *'  Bermuda,'*  was  a  simple  case  of  trading  with  the  enemy. 
A  nation  naturally  has  a  right  to  prevent  its  own  subjects  from 
trading  with  the  enemy,  and  to  do  this  and  to  infer  the  trading,  in 
any  way  and  by  any  evidence  it  likes.  In  the  present  case,  several 
authorities  on  tramng  with  the  enemy  are  ated,  but  not  one  on 
continuous  voyage. 

"Attempts,"  say  the  Court,  "have  been  made  to  evade  the  rule  of 

public  law  by  the  interposition  of  a  neutral  port  between  the  shipment 
from  the  belligerent  port  and  their  ultimate  destination  in  the  enemy's 
country  ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  goods  have  been  condemned,  as  having 
been  taken  in  a  course  of  commeroe  rendering  them  liable  to  confiscatmn ; 
and  it  has  been  ruled  that,  without  licence  from  Government,  no  com- 
munication, direct  or  indirect,  can  be  carried  on  with  the  enemy  ;  that  the 
interposition  of  a  prior  port  makes  no  difference  ;  that  all  trade  with  tiie 
enemy  is  illegal,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  goodi>  are  to  go  hrst  to  a 
neutral  port  will  not  make  it  lawful," 

and  citation  is  made  of  the  "Indian  Chief"'  and  the  "  Jonge 
Pieter."^  Because  any  arbitrary  steps  can  be  taken  in  order  to 
stop  one's  own  subjects  from  hostile  tradini^,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  received  rules  limiting  the  search  of  foreign  ships  for  contra- 
band can  be  set  aside  so  as  to  render  them  liable  to  the  like  treat- 
ment. 

A  very  pro{>er  case  of  condemnatioiv  and  one  stricdy  in  analogy 
with  the  oridsh  auth<Mitie8»  was  that  of  the  "Gertrude."*  Toe 
voyage  was  ostensibly  to  New  Brunswick,  and  the  ship  was  cap- 

tured  putting  into  Charleston  with  a  Charleston  pilot  on  board. 

In  the  "Bermuda,"*  the  facts  were  these:  The  "Bermuda" 
was  a  steamship  which  had  successfully  run  the  blockade  of 

Savannah  towards  the  end  of  1861  (the  year  of  her  launch  at 
Stockton-on-Tees).  The  great  Southern  firm  of  Fraser,  Tren- 
holm  &  Co.  then  despatched  her,  early  in  1862,  from  Liverpool  to 
St.  George  s  in  Bermuda,  where  she  remained  about  five  weeks 
waiting  for  orders.  The  Supreme  Court  (U.S.)  is  puzzled  to 
know  why  the  cargo  was  not  transhipped  there  fur  the  Conlederate 

^  18  Howavd  (SupvcflM  Court),  1 10  (Daniel,  J.)  <l855). 

«  3  Rob.,  aa  rrKool  «  4  Ibid.^  79  (r8or). 

«  5  Wall,  8  (1863;.  »  3  Jbid,^  514  (1865). 
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States.  The  owners  state  that  it  was  the  consignee  who  wished 
it  sent  to  Nassau ;  but  a  letter  from  Messrs,  John  Fraser  &  Co., 

of  Charleston,  was  produced,  directing  the  person  who  was  al!e<^ed 
to  be  the  consignee  to  have  the  goods  sent  to  the  latter  port. 
There  was  a  swift  steamboat  of  light  draught,  the  "  Herald  (an 
old  Dublin  mail-packet),  which,  on  somewhat  slight  evidence,  the 
Court  considered  to  be  held  dl  Bermuda  in  readiness  to  t  ike  on 
the  "  Bermuda's  '  cargo  il  the  lauer  ship  did  not  proceed  to  the 
C.S.A.  herself,  thus  affording  some  colour  to  the  theory  of  a 
concerted  plan.  The  "Bennuda"  was  taken  em  nmie  from 
St.  George's  to  Nassau;  and  the  master  destroyed  certain  papers, 
which  of  itself  raised  strong  suspicions. 

Three  points  were  taken,  and  all  decided  in  fevour  of  the 
captors. 

(1)  The  ship  and  cargo  were  held  to  be  really  the  property  of 
the  Confederate  firm,  John  Fraser  &  Co.,  and  therefore  enemy 
property.  The  point  is  not  germane  to  our  present  subject ;  but 
It  is  relevant  to  remark  (a)  that  the  hnding  rendered  any  decision 
on  the  continuity  of  the  voyage  unnecessary  ;  (d)  that  it  was 
unsupported  by  the  evidence,  which  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
Fraser  &  Co.  being  the  mere  agents  of  the  British  firm  of  Fraser, 
Trenholm  &  Ca 

(2)  The  ship  was  hekl  liable  for  being  engaged  in  an  attempt 
to  carry  contraband  to  the  Southern  ports,  whether  she  was 
actually  goin^  thither  herself  or  not  Nominally  admitting  that 
*'  the  description  of  cargo,  if  neutral,  and  in  a  neutral  ship,  and  on 
a  neutral  voyage,  cannot  be  inquired  into  in  the  Courts  of  a 
belli^ferent,"  Chase,  C.J.,  shifts  the  jij^round  of  liability  from 
the  unmistakable  evidence  of  course  and  papers  to  the  shadowy 
suspicions  of  captors,  by  admitting  an  inquiry  as  to  intention. 
*•  Neutrals  may  convey  in  neutral  ships,  from  one  neutral  port 
to  another,  any  goods,  whether  contraband  of  war  or  not,  if 
itUended  for  actual  delivery  at  the  port  of  destination  and  to 
become  part  of  the  common  stock  of  the  country  or  of  the  port." 
Once  admitting  this  novel  principle,  the  nature  of  part  of  the 
cargo  was  suflScientlv  patent  Nearly  eighty  tons  of  the  cargo 
were  cannon,  ^ns,  sheUs»  and  fuses ;  there  were  also  considerable 
quantities  of  pistolsi  swcnds^  and  cartridges^  and  about  400  barrels 
of  gunpowder. 

Then  as  to  the  ulterior  destination,  the  very  fact  that  the  cargo 

was  of  such  a  noxious  nature  was  held  sufficient  to  prove  it.  This 
(as  Evarts  notices)  is  tantamount,  in  the  first  place,  to  condemning 
goods  on  their  contraband  nature  alone. 

"  It  makes  no  Hifference,"  says  the  Court,  "  whether  the  destination  to 
the  rebel  ports  was  ulterior  or  direct ;  nor  could  the  question  of  destina- 
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tion  be  affected  by  transhipment  at  Nassau,  if  transhipment  was  intended, 
for  that  could  not  break  the  contiouity  of  transportation  of  the  carga" 

(It  might  not  break  it,  but  it  made  it  impossible,  by  the  Law  of 
Nations,  to  prove  it.) 

"  The  interposition  of  a  neutral  port  between  neubral  departures  and 
bdli^ent  destimition  has  always  been  a  favourite  resort  of  contraband 
carriers  and  blockade-runners.    But  it  never  avails  them  when  the 

ultimate  destination  is  ascertained  A  transportation  from  one  point  to 
another  remains  continuous  so  long  as  intent  remains  unchanged,  no 
matter  what  stoppages  or  transhipments  intervene." 

It  might  have  been  thought  necessary  that  some  proof  of  these 
ooolident  statements  should  be  afforded.  None    these  numerous 

cases  of  the  favourite  practice  of  blockade-ninners  and  contraband 
traders  are  forthcoming  from  the  recesses  of  the  Chief  Justice's 
information;  and  he  only  substantiates  his  position  by  a  reference 
to  the  case  of  Jecker  v.  Alontgoniery}  which  has  iioLhinL:;  whatever 
to  do  with  eitner  blockade  or  contraband,  and  to  the  British  cases 
on  continuous  colonial  voyage,  which  he  fails  to  notice  rest  on 
proved  facts  and  not  on  plausible  hypothesis.  He  proceeds,  how- 
ever: — 

**  If  there  be  an  intention,  either  formed  at  the  time  of  original  shipment 
or  afterwards,  to  send  the  goods  forward  to  an  unlawful  ifestination,  the 

continuity  of  the  voyaj^e  will  not  be  broken,  as  to  the  cargo,  by  any  trans- 
actions at  the  intermediate  port.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this 
reasonable  and  settled  doctrine  should  not  be  applied  to  each  ship  where 
several  are  engaged  saceessively  in  one  transaction,  namely,  the  con- 
veyance of  a  contraband  cargo  to  a  bell^erent  .  .  .  Successive  voyages, 
connected  by  a  common  plan  and  a  common  object,  form  a  plural  unit 
They  are  links  of  the  same  chain,  each  identical  in  description  with  every 
other,  and  each  essential  to  the  continuous  whole.  The  ships  are  planks 
of  the  same  bridge,  all  of  the  same  kind  and  all  necessary  to  the  con- 
venient passage  of  persons  and  property  from  one  end  to  the  other." 

Arguments  from  analogy  are  a  convenient  mo(]e  of  begging  the 
question.  A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link ;  and 
when  some  of  the  h'nks  are  invisible  to  the  eye,  it  is  hardly  for  a 
prize  court,  with  its  imperfect  methods  of  appreciation,  to  declare 
positively  that  they  exist  Nor  is  it  safe  to  assert  that  a  plank  is 
a  bridge  because  it  is  possible  to  see  another  plank  reflected  in 
the  water. 


*   tion  of  the  ship  itself  as  a  carrier  of  contraband,  though  a  variety 
of  other  circumstances  were  also  held  capable  of  justifying  it; 
among  which  was  the  very  fact  of  the  "deceptive"  destination  to 


The  spoliation  of 


relied  on  as  a  ground  of  confisca- 


>  18  Howard,  114;  supra^  p.  276. 
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Bermuda.  It  seems,  therefore  (as  in  the  "  Frau-Houwina  that 
the  Court  would  have  pieferrea  contraband  to  be  carried  to  the 
eoemy  direct,  and  that  it  would  have  been  actually  safer  so  to 
transport  it.  It  was  even  hinted  that  the  whole  transaction  was 
one  behind  which  stood  the  Confederate  Government,  and  that 
the  ship  was  in  its  service. 

(3)  The  Court  held  ship  and  cargo  confiscable  likewise  on  the 
ground  of  attempted  breach  of  blodubde. 

"What  has  been  already  adduced  of  the  evidence  satisfies  11s  com- 
pletely that  the  original  destination  of  the  '  Bermuda'  was  to  a  blockaded 
port ;  or,  if  otherwise,  to  an  intermediate  port,  with  intent  to  send  forward 
the  cargo  by  transhipment  into  a  vessel  provided  for  the  completion  of 
the  voyage." 

The  Court  thus  disregarded  the  catena  of  authorities  which 
show  that  the  intent  to  enter  a  blockaded  port  must  be  clear  and 
unmistakable,  and  proved  in  practice  from  admissions  by  the 
master  or  else  patent  from  the  papers  or  the  situation  of  the  ship. 

The  schooner  ''Stephen  nart"^  had  a  cargo  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  and  was  taken  rtmU  from  London  to  the 
Cuban  port  of  Cardenas,  and  in  a  situation  perfectly  consistent 
with  that  course.'  The  curious  statement  of  the  case  by  Wallace 
runs:  "The  nominal  destination  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  was 
Cardenas ;  but  the  preparatory  proofs  clearly  established  that  this 
pretended  destination  was  fake."  We  are  now  prepared  to  learn 
that  the  schooner  was  not  going  to  Cardenas  at  all,  but  to  Balti- 
more or  Charleston;  but  the  rejiorter  proceeds,  "and  that  the 
entire  lading  was  to  be  there  transhipped,  to  be  conveyed  by  a 
swifter  vessel,  or  was  to  be  carried  on  without  transhipment  to  its 
belligerent  destination.** 

It  is  imposnble  to  think  of  Lord  Stowell  characterizing  as 
^'yMtf"  the  destination  to  which  a  ship  was  admittedly  going. 

The  "Springbok,"*  unlike  the  "  Bermuda,"  was  a  case  decided 
almost  entirely  on  the  score  of  blockade-running.  She  was  a 
barque,  and  it  was  highly  improbable  that  she  was  intended  to 
nm  the  blockade  hersdlf.  But  on  arrival  at  Nassau,  it  was  sup- 
posed, her  cargo  was  to  be  transferred  to  a  light-draft  steamer  for 
conveynnce  to  the  Confederate  sea-board.  The  papers  were 
regular,  and  candidly  dealt  with. 

The  claimants  took  the  point — one  of  the  hiorhest,  and  indeed 
of  crucial,  importance — ^that  evidence  beyond  what  was  furnished 
by  the  ship's  papers  and  the  declarations  emitted  by  her  people 
(the  "preparatory  examination")  was  inadmissible,  unless  to  con- 

«  3  Wall,  S59 .'  c£  alM  I  Wall,  7  (1865). 
*  S  WalLl  I  (s866>       *  M,  1  <i866X 
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tradict  "Atrther  proof"  when  allowed  as  an  indulgence  to  the 
claimants.   That  ts,  all  the  circumstances  of  suspicion — previous 

conduct  of  consignees  and  owners,  nature  and  quality  of  the  cargo, 

private  letters,  nnd  the  like — must  be  swept  aside,  and  the  plain 
tacts  appearing  from  the  papers  and  depositions  alone  looked  aL 
If  the  plain  facts  were  themselves  ground  prima  facte  for  con- 
demnation»  evidence  of  innocence  might,  as  a  concession,  be 
allowed,  and  then  rebutting  evidence  would  be  admissible  to 
contradict  it  Bui  it  was  urged  that  it  was  never  primarily 
looked  at 

The  District  Court  rejected  this  argument,  which  seems  histori- 
cally indisputable.  Under  the  influence  of  common  law  ideas,  it 
treated  the  case  as  though  it  were  an  ordinary  mercantile  one,  in 
which  its  duty  was  to  look  at  all  the  evidence  procurable  and  to 
give  a  verdict  on  the  balance  of  jprobabilities — instead  of  a  quasi- 
criminal  one,  governed  by  a  Special  procedure  designed  to  afford 
extra  safety  to  the  accused. 

The  editor  of  the  "  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty  "  remarks  on 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  common  lawyers  in  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  peculiarities  of  Admiralty  jurisdiction.  "  It  will 
be  by  no  means  a  light  task  for  judges  who  liave  been  trained  up 
in  the  exclusive  study  of  the  principles  of  the  English  municipal 
law  to  accommodate  themselves  to  a  new  standpoint  of  law  •  .  . 
as  judges  in  maritime  cases/'  and  he  quotes  a  case  where  the 
Privy  Council  itself,  presided  over  by  a  chief  justice,  had  much 
difficulty  in  mastering  the  true  conc^tion  of  an  indelible  maritime 
lien.^ 

The  Supreme  Court,  on  appeal,  thought  that  the  argument  was 
g-ood,  but  that  they  could  not  go  behind  what  the  District  Court 
had  done  in  the  way  of  admitting  evidence.  They  released  the 
ship,  which  had  been  condemned  on  slight  circumstances  tending 
to  identify  the  owners  with  the  design  of  importing  the  goods 
into  the  Confederacy.  But  they  upheld  the  confiscation  of  the 
cargo.  After  gravely  animadverting  on  the  "  misconduct "  of  the 
shippers  in  not  stating  the  contents  and  consignees  of  certain 
packages  on  the  bills  of  lading,  but  observing  (as,  of  course,  was 
the  case)  that  such  conduct  did  not  warrant  condemnation,  the 
Court  proceeded  to  "  ascertain  the  real  destination  of  the  carga" 

The  grounds  which  the  Court  then  give  for  believing  the  cargo 
to  have  an  ultimate  belligerent  destination  amount  to  the  follow- 
ing somewhat  remarkable  reasons : — 

(i)  All  the  cargo  must  have  had  the  same  destinatioa' 

»  "Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,"  Vol.  IV,  CXXXII. 

*  "  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  whole  cargo  had  one  destination." 
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(3)  Some  of  it  was  specially  fitted  for  the  Confederate  military 
service.^ 

(3)  Some  of  it  was  well  adapted  for  that  service.' 

(4)  No  sale  was  intended  at  Nassau,  because  "  most  likely  "  the 

Soods  would  have  been  consigned  to  some  established  house 
lere  if  it  had  been. 

(5)  The  master  was  directed  to  take  instructions  at  Nassau 
from  the  charterers*  s^gent  there. 

(6)  The  shippers  had  sent  goods  to  the  Confederate  authorities 
by  indirect  shipments  before. 

(7)  If  these  circumstances  were  insufficient  grounds  for  what  the 
Court  does  not  hesitate  to  style  a  "  satisfactory "  conclusion, 
another  might  be  found  in  the  presence  of  the  '*  Gertrude "  at 
Nassau  ready  to  take  the  goods  on.  It  seemed  to  the  Court 
"extremely  probable"  that  she  had  been  sent  to  Nassau  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  "  Springbok." 

The  Court  evidently  did  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
on  interesting  and  "extremely  probable"  conjectures  that  neutral 
cargoes  are  to  be  condemned  by  nations ;  and  condemned  the 
whole  cargo — tea,  medicines,  and  ginger — as  prize. 

The  "  Feterhoff"'  turned  on  contraband,  as  the  '  Springbok'* 
mainly  turned  on  blockade.  The  bills  of  lading  were  for  delivery 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  ^Mexico),  for  Matamoras,  on  the 
Mexican  skle  of  the  river,  whicn  formed  the  frontier  between 
Mexico  and  the  C.S.A.  It  was  urged  that  this  was  a  breach  of 
blockade,  but  the  Court  thought  that  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande  was  not  blockaded  like  the  rest  of  the  littoral  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  that  the  ultimate  transit  (if  such  was  contem- 
plated) of  cargo  from  Matamoras  ncross  the  river  was  a  legitimate 
traffic.  Kut  on  the  point  of  contraband  it  found  that  an  im- 
mediate destination  for  the  Rio  Grande  and  Matamoras  would  not 
protect  the  goods  if  it  was  found  that  they  were  "intended"  for 
the  Confederate  States.  Mexico,  it  may  be  stated,  was  at  the 
time  at  war  with  France. 

The  "  Peterhoff "  U  slow  screw-steamer)  was  taken  on  a  proper 
course  for  die  Rio  Grande ;  at  the  time  of  capture,  the  master 
threw  overboard  a  paper,  said  to  contain  a  patent  article  belonging 

*  Two  boxes  of  buttons  which  bore  the  initials  C.S.N.  In  the  same  catMory  of  things 
specially  fit  for  the  Confederates,  the  Court  included  eight  cavalry  swords  and  eleven 
bayonets  (British  pattern)  and  about  500  gross  of  arm  v  buttons  marked  "A,"  "  I,"  or  *'  C." 
(Th«-  numhf^r  of  swords  nnH  hiyonrt';  is  unaccouitaoly  osaggcratttd  in  the  judgment  to 

sixtet^n  duzen  and  ten  dozen  respectively.) 
'  Army  doth  and  blankets, 

*  5  WaU^  38  (i866>. 
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to  one  of  the  passengers  and  supposed  to  be  dangerous,  and 

tore  up  some  alleged  private  letters. 

The  District  Court  {S»  New  York)  condemned  vessel  and 
cargo.  The  latter  compri'^ed  artillery  harness,  "army"  boots, 
**  regulation "  grey  blankets,  ninety-hve  casks  of  horseshoes, 
52,000  horseshoe  nails,  a  quantity  of  iron,  steel,  shovels,  spades, 
blacksmiths'  bellows  and  anvils,  nails,  leather;  and  drug^  — 
calomel,  morphine,  chloroform,  and  quinine,  with  large  varieties 
of  ordinary  goods. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  not  even  the  cargo  could  be 
condemned  (on  the  ground  of  breach  of  blockade)  simply  because 
it  was  meant  to  reach  the  Confederacy  through  a  port  which  had 
oerhaps  by  oversight  been  left  unblockaded  (Brownsville*  opposite 
Matamoras),  or  by  inland  conveyance.  But  on  the  question  of 
contraband  it  took  up  the  surprising  position  that  **  the  conveyance 
by  belligerents  to  neutrals  of  contraband  articles  is  always  unlaw- 
ful, rind  such  articles  may  always  be  seized  durin^r  transit  by  sea." 
This  is  a  proposition  which  throws  neutral  commerce  entirely  at 
the  mercy  uf  a  Ix  lligertjnt ;  it  is  a  proposition  entirely  unheard  of 
before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  derives  no 
sanction  from  the  practice  of  any  maritime  war. 

Lord  J.  Russell  was  disposed  to  take  the  rulings  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  with  some  huinility;  but,  invited  by  Lord  Derby 
to  say  plainly  whedaer  he  admitted  that  the  trade  of  neutial 
ports  was  liable  to  such  interferences,  he  explained  that  all  he 
meant  was  that  a  simuUUid  neutral  destination  could  not  protect 
a  ship. 

Eventually  the  matter  was  slurred  over  in  the  general  arbitra- 
tion and  proceedings  before  the  Mixed  Commission.  It  must  be 
noted  that  neither  the  "  Peterhoff "  nor  the  "Springbok"  was 
confiscated;  and  the  "Bermuda"  was  so  closclv  identified  with 
Confederate  interests  that  morally,  if  not  lc;^ally,  the  seizure  was 
hardly  to  be  regarded  as  an  affront  to  Britain.  The  point  of 
principle,  however,  remained  open. 

In  Hobbs  v.  Henning^  the  English  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
had  the  opportunity  of  pronouncing  on  the  legality  of  the  "Peter- 
hoffs"  voyage.  The  action  was  on  a  valued  policy  of  insurance 
on  goods,  and  the  defendants  pleaded  that  the  goods  were  contra* 
band  of  war  and  shipped  for  importation  into  a  belligerent  port 
and  liable  to  seizure  as  contraband,  and  also  the  fact  of  their  con- 
demnation by  the  District  Court  Plaintiff  pleaded  that  the  ship 
was  bound  to  Matamoras  and  not  to  a  belligerent  port;  whicn 
defendants  asserted  was  no  answer  to  their  above  plea. 

>  17  C.B.N.S.  791  j  Erie,  Byka,  and  Keating  (1864). 
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The  Court  rejected  the  defendant's  pleau 

**  The  all^gatkm,"  said  Erle^  CJ.»  that  the  goods  were  ^pped  for  the 
fMirpose  of  beifle  sent  to  an  enniiy*s  port  is  an  allegation  of  a  mental 

process  only.  We  are  not  to  assume  therefrom  either  that  the  plaintiff 
had  made  any  contract  or  provided  any  means  for  the  further  trans- 
mission of  the  enemy's  goods  into  the  enemy's  State,  or  that  the  shipment 
to  Matamoras  was  an  unrod  pcetenoe.  If  the  goods  were  hi  course  of 
transmission,  not  to  Matamoraa,  but  to  an  enem/s  port,  the  voyage  wouU 
not  be  covered  by  the  policy," 

But  that  point  was  raised  by  a  difierent  plea ;  on  the  plea  under 
discussion,  a  mere  allegation  of  mental  purpose  was  raised,  which 
might  be  consistent  with  a  dona  fide  importation  of  goods  into 
Mexico  as  a  commercial  speculation,  well  knowing  that  they 
would  be  bought  by  a  belligerent.  The  plea  further  allied 
generally  that  the  goods  were  seizaUe  as  contraband ;  but — 

''The  right  of  captoieb  according  to  Sir  W.  Seotfs  opinion  expressed 
in  the  case  df  the  'Imina,'^  attaches  only  when  they  are  passing  on  the 
high  seas  to  an  enemy's  port  .  .  .  The  liability  therefore  of  these  goods 
to  lawful  seizure,  although  their  quality  was  such  as  might  make  them 
contraband  of  war,  depend^  on  their  destination,  and  they  were  not  liable 
nnlesB  it  distinctly  appeared  that  tiie  voyage  was  to  an  enemya  port** 

Then  as  to  the  allegation  that  the  ship  did  not  sail  on  the 
voyage  covered  by  the  policy — which  was  also  pleaded  as  matter 
of  estoppel,  on  account  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Court 
— the  judges'  held  the  American  decision  to  be  no  estoppel  as  to 
particular  facts,  and  also  that,  if  it  could  have  been  such,  it  did 
not  decide  that  the  ship  did  not  sail  on  her  insured  voyage  to 
Afatamoras,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  decided  that  she  did.  Judg- 
ment was  given  for  the  insured  plaintiff. 

'  >  upra,  p.  261. 

^  Keating,  J.,  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  whether  the  finding  of  fact  by  a  prize*court 
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ENSUY'S  goods  III  MSUTRAL  SHIPS— HKUTRAL  GOODS  III  ■HBMY'S  SHUS 

A NEUTRAL  flag-  covers  enemy's  goods  except  contraband  of 
war :  Neutral  goods,  except  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable 
to  seizure  under  the  enemy's  tlag.' 

Although  these  propositions  contained  in  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  1856,  are  to-day  generally  recognized  in  practice,  they  are 
not  yet  of  universal  acceptance,  and  therefore  not  enforceable  upon 
all  nations. 

The  States  possessing  a  coast  which  up  to  the  present  have 
withheld  a  formal  adherence,  are  the  United  States,  Spain,  Mexico, 

and  Venezuela. 

The  first  named,  however,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  again  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  declared  their 

adherence  for  the  duration  only  of  hostilities,  and  Spain,  whilst 
repudiating;  her  obligation  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  responded 
in  the  latter  case  by  taking  a  similar  course. 

Under  such  circumstances,  then,  it  is  still  necessary  to  state  the 
opposing  doctrines,  and  to  examine  the  principles  upon  which  they 
are  based. 

The  Competing  Rules. 

(i)  Enemy's  goods  may  be  captured  even  on  board  neutral  ships, 
and  neutral  goods  are  free  on  board  enemy's  ships. 

This  doctrine  was  embodied  in  the  Consolato  del  mare,  and  was 
universally  accepted  in  Western  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  based  upon  the  principle  : 

That  the  quality  of  the  goods  should  be  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  owner. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  France  not  only  seized  enemy's 
goods  in  neutral  ships,  but  tiic  ships  as  well,  and  it  was  not  till 
1744  that  neutral  vessels  carrying  enemy's  goods  were  freed  from 
confiscation.  In  1778  this  practice  was  altogether  abandoned, 
and  France  became  uie  advocate  of  the  opposing  doctrine^  "  Free 

»  Herulct,  "Treaties,"  X,  p.  547. 
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ships,  free  goods."  In  the  war  with  England,  however,  in  1793, 
the  temptation  was  too  strong,  and  three  months  had  scarcely 
passed  before  she  reverted  to  her  fornner  practice,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  neutral  ship  was  released  and  Ireight  paid  by  the 
captors. 

On  the  other  hand,  Fiance  stands  almost  alone  in  consistentljr 
upholding  the  maxim,  "Enem/s  ships,  enemy-s  goods."  This 
principle  that  the  goods  of  a  neutral  friend  laden  on  board  an 
enemy's  ship  were  good  and  lawfiil  prize  was  incorporated  in  the 
ordinances  of  1538,  1543,  and  1584.  The  declaration  of  1650 
formed  an  exception,  but  the  former  practice  was  revived  in  1681. 
From  this  period  France  {generally  adhered  in  her  ordinances  and 
in  her  treaties  to  this  principle,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  the 
principle,  "  Free  ships,  free  ;^^oods,"  sometimes  without  it. 

Spain  pursued  a  similar  policy.  In  1780,  however,  she  too 
abandoned  the  principle  of  "  Enemy's  ships,  enemy's  goods,"  and 
exempted  not  only  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  vessels,  but  ilie 
vessds  as  well 

So  far  as  the  recognition  of  the  old  rule  was  concerned,  there 
was  no  change  in  English  policy,  either  in  theory  or  practice, 
apart  from  some  treaty,  until  the  Crimea  War.  How  &r  that 
part  of  the  rule  which  allowed  the  confiscation  of  the  neutral 
ship  laden  with  enemy's  goods  was  followed  in  early  times  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  It  was,  however,  asserted  in  1640,  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  Henry  Martin,  that  it  had  never  been  the  practice 
to  condemn  neutral  ships  for  having  enemy's  goods  on  board. 
On  the  contrary,  that  the  freight  of  such  goods  nad  always  been 
paid.^ 

In  the  case  of  the  "  Pearl,"  in  1704,  although  the  cargo  was  con- 
demned as  enemy's  goods,  freight  was  ordered  to  be  paid. 

The  celebrated  answer'  in  1753  to  the  Prussian  memorial  con- 
tains a  list  of  Prussian  cases,  amongst  which  a  class  is  described 
as  "ships  restored  widi  freight  according  to  the  bills  of  lading  for 
such  goods,  which  were  found  to  be  the  property  of  enemy  and 
condenmed  as  prize." 

**It  was  the  invariable  piactice,"  says  Sir  Sherston  Baker,  **of  the 
British  Court  of  Admiralty  during  the  wars  of  1801  to  restore  tiie  vessel, 

unless  in  cases  where  some  circumstances  of  ma!a  fides  occurred,  or  where 
the  ship  was  adjudged  to  have  drawn  on  herself  the  ioss  of  freight — as 
a  penalty  for  some  act  which,  though  a  departure  from  pure  neutral 
condoet,  has  not,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  law  of  nations,  made  her 
liable  to  condemnation."* 

*  Sydney,  Sute  Papers,  Vol  XXI,  662. 

'  Printed  in  the  "  Collectat^ca  Juridica."  Described  ai  OUS  of  the  ablest  expositions 
of  International  Law  ever  embodied  in  a  State  Psu>er. 

*  HsDecies  ^  Intmiatioiial  Uw,"  VoL  II,  509. 
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Fno-],ind,  therefore,  contmued  the  old  pmctice  of  seirino;-  enemy's 
goods  on  board  neutral  ships  wJbilst  releasing  the  vessel  upon 
payment  of  freight 

Upon  the  question  of  the  carriage  of  neutral  goods  in  enemy's 
ships.  Great  Britain  appears  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  iiave  wavered  in  her  application  of  this  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Comsalaio  nUl  mare.  But  this  was  only  temporary, 
and,  apart  from  treaties,  Great  Britain  continued  up  to  the  Dedara^ 
tion  of  Paris  to  maintain  the  rule  of  International  Law  in  her 
municipal  code  that  neutral  goods  in  enemy's  ships  were  free 

The  First  Armed  Neutrality  was,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  silent 
upon  this  point,  since  it  was  useless  to  aslc  for  what  Great  Britain 
already  gave  voluntarily. 

This  rule  was,  however,  very  considerably  modified  in  practice 
by  the  application  of  a  conflicting  doctrine  embodied  in  the  rul^ 
(2)  Free  ships,  free  goods  ;  enemy's  ships,  enemy's  goods. 

This  rule  is  based  upon  the  principle : 

That  the  quality  of  the  goods  should  be  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  carrier. 

The  eariiest  recorded  deviatiott  from  the  Common  Law  rule  is 
to  be  found  in  a  treaty  between  France  and  the  Porte  in  I604, 
whereby  French  goods  on  board  the  ships  of  the  Porte's  enemies 
were  to  be  restored  to  the  owner,  and  goods  on  board  Frendi 
ships  belonging  to  die  Porte's  enemies  were  not  liable  to  seizure.* 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1650  that  the  application  of  this 
principle  formed  the  subject  of  agreement  between  Christian 
Powers. 

The  United  Phrrinces.— The  Dutch  at  this  period  ma^  be 
fairly  styled  the  carriers  of  the  world,  uid  it  was  to  their  obvious 
interest  to  obtain  the  immunity  of  goods  carried  in  neutral 
bottoms. 

In  that  year  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  Spain  whereby  it 
was  agreed  that  the  goods  of  the  enemies  of  either  party  should 
be  free  from  capture  when  on  board  the  ships  of  the  other  party 

provided  the  latter  were  neutral.* 

This  policy  was  continued  and  embodied  in  treaties  having 
similar  objects  with  Portugal  in  1661,  France  in  1661  and  1662, 
England  in  1667,  Sweden  in  1667,  England  in  1674,  Sweden  in 
1675,  France  in  1678,  Sweden  in  1679,  England  in  1689,  and 
France  in  1697. 

France. — In  addition  to  her  treaty  with  the  Porte,  France 
gradually  followed  the  example  of  the  Dutch.    In  1646  she  had 

•  Dumont,  V,  xi,  40.  *  /^'dL,  Vi,  i,  571. 
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concluded  a  treaty  with  the  United  Provinces  lor  four  years, 
exempting  Dutch  ships  and  neutral  cargoes  from  confiscation, 
declaring  that  "their  ships  should  free  their  cargo,  notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  in  it  of  merchandise  and  even  of  srrain  and 
vegetables  belonging  to  enemies,  excepting  always  arucles  con- 
traS)and  of  war."^  'Die  same  constniction  must,  says  Manning,  be 
placed  upon  the  treaty  with  the  Hanse  Towns  in  1655,  by  mtch 
ror  fifteen  years  the  Hanse  flag  covered  the  cargo,  and  the  goods 
of  Hanse  subjects,  If  neutral,  were  restored  if  seized  on  board  the 
ships  of  the  enemies  of  France.* 

By  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659,  the  rule,  "  Free  ships, 
free  goods ;  enemy's  ships,  enemy's  goods,"  was  agreed  to  by 
France  and  Spain.*  This  rule  was  included  in  treaties  with 
Denmark  in  1662  and  1663,  United  Provinces  in  1662,  Portugal 
in  1667,  Spain  in  1668,  Sweden  in  1672,  England  in  1677,  United 
Provinces  in  1678,  United  Provinces  in  1697.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  this  principle  was  embodied  in  the  1  reaty  of  Utrecht, 
I7i3»  with  England  and  the  United  Provinces. 

In  her  treaty  with  the  Hanse  Towns  In  1716^  the  old  rule  by 
which  rob*  emumie**  confiscated  both  the  ship  and  the  goods 
was  annulled,  and  the  Hanseatic  ships  carrying  enemies'  goods 
were  declared  to  be  free,  the  goods  only  being  seized  and  con- 
fiscated,^ 

The  new  principle  **  Free  ships,  free  goods ;  enemies'  ships, 

enemies'  goods"  was  renewed  by  the  treaty  of  1739  with  the 
United  Provinces,'  in  1742  with  Denmark,^  in  1748  with  England 
and  Spain  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  and  in  1763  with  the 
same  Powers  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,^  in  1774  with  Ivlccklenbourg- 
Schwerin,^  in  1778  with  the  United  States  of  America,''  in  1783 
with  England  and  Spain,^°  in  1785  witii  the  United  IVovinces/^  in 
1786  with  England,"  in  1787  with  Russia,"  and  in  1789  with 
Hamburg.*^ 

In  spite  of  this  long  advocacy  the  temptation  of  war  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  too  strong,  and  France  in  1793  reverted  to  the  old 
rule  and  declared  enemy's  goods  on  neutral  vessels  to  be  lawful 
prize,  the  neutral  ship,  however,  being  released  and  freight  paid 
by  the  captors."  This  policy  was  again  enforced  in  1797  by  a 
similar  declaration.'* 

'  This  treaty  expired  in  1650,  when  the  French  Commissioners  repudiated  the 
principle  of  "  Free  ships,  free  goods."   Walker's  "  Intcrnatioaal  Law,"  298. 

«  Manning,  317.  '  Duoiont,  VI,  XI,  267.  *  /<5/V/.,  VIII,  1,431. 

'  Wenck,  "  Codex  Juris  Gentium  "  I,  424.  *  liid^  621. 

^  Whcalon's    Hist,  of  Law  of  Nations,"  120-5.       '  709- 

•  De  Martens,  "  Rec,"  I,  39.  /M.,  Ill,  439-  "  ^^f'^-y  IV,  6S. 

»*  IV,  168.  "  /iU,  IV,  210.  >*  J6$d,,  IV,  426. 

»  I6fd.,  V,  382.  *  iUUL,  V,  393. 
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With  the  nineteenth  century  France  returned  to  the  new 
principle,  and  in  the  treaty  of  1800  with  the  United  States  once 
more  agreed  to  the  rule,  "  Free  ships,  free  goods  ;  enemy's  ships, 
enemy's  ^oods."  After  the  peace  of  1815,  the  foHowingr  treaties 
embodying  tiie  rule  were  concluded  :  with  Venezuela  in  1843,  with 
Ecuador  in  1843,  with  New  Grenada  in  1844,  with  Chile  in  1846, 
and  with  Guatemala  in  1848. 

In  the  alliance  with  England  against  Russia  in  1854,  had  each 
country  adhered  to  its  own  policy  neutral  trade  would  have  been 
rendered  impossible.  Working  rules  were  thereupon  temporarily 
enforced  by  the  allied  Powers,  which  ultimately  were  embodied 
in  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  1856.  Thus  by  a  joint  declaration, 
the  two  Powers  in  April,  1 854,  agreed  to  waive  their  rights  of 
seizing  enemy's  property  laden  on  board  a  neutral  vessel  unless 
it  were  contraband  of  war,  and  confiscating  neutral  property,  not 
being  contraband  of  war,  found  on  board  an  enemy's  ship. 

Spain. — As  we  have  already  seen,  Spain  adopted  the  new  rule 
in  her  treaty  with  the  United  Provinces  in  1650.  This  was 
followed  by  treaties  embodying  the  same  rule  with  France  in 
1659,  with  England  in  1667,  and  again  with  France  in  1668, 
whilst  in  her  treaty  with  England  in  1670,  the  old  rule  was  left 
untouched 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  the 
new  rule  was  renewed  with  England.  The  treatv  of  1650  was,  in 
1 7 1 4,  confirmed  with  the  United  Provinces,  and  tne  same  principle 
was  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  1725,  with  the  Empire. 
Apart  from  these  treaties,  however,  Spain  had  followed  the  more 
severe  French  practice,  based  upon  the  principle  que  la  roh€ 
ennemie  confisqut  celle  d'un  cumT  and  it  was  not  till  1780  that  her 
national  laws  exempted  from  capture  enemy's  goods  on  neutral 
vessels  and  allowed  the  vessels  themselves  to  go  free  and  the 
freight  paid  on  the  goods  taken  out.*  In  the  same  year  Spain, 
in  conjunction  with  France — then  both  belligerents — warmly 
approved  of  the  principles  put  forward  by  the  Powers,  whicn 
adhered  to  the  First  Armed  Neutrality,  viz.  the  immunity  of 
belligerent  cargoes  in  neutral  vessels,  contained  in  the  following 
artides : — 

I.  That  neutral  ihips  might  freely  trade  from  port  to  port  and  upon 
the  coasts  of  nations  at  war. 

"  2.  That  the  property  of  the  subjects  of  bell^ierent  Powers  should  be 
free  on  board  neutral  ships  excepting  goods  that  were  contraband." 

This  was  the  principle  of  Free  ships,  free  eoods,"  without  the 
converse  "  Enemy's  uiips,  enemy's  goods*"  This  dedaratton  of 

t  D«  Martens,  "Rec,'*  III,  98^ 
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neutrality  issued  by  Russia  was  also  acceded  to  by  the  United 

States  as  belliVerents,  and  by  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia* 
Holland,  Portugal,  and  Naples  as  neutrals. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  1783,  with  England  and  France, 
Spain  once  more  revived  and  confirmed  the  new  rule ;  but  ten 
years  later,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war  with 
France,  she  agreed  with  Great  Britain,  Rui>sia,  Prussia,  and  the 
Empire  that  Ute  contracting  Powers  would  unite  all  their  efforts 
to  prevent  neutrals  (especiaHy  Denmark  and  Sweden) 

"  from  giving  on  this  occasion  of  common  concern  to  every  civilized  State, 
any  protection  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  consequence  of  their 
neutrality,  to  the  oommeroe  or  property  of  the  French  on  toe  aea  or  in  the 
ports  of  France."  * 

But  in  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  in  1795,  Spsun  declared 
cargoes  in  neutral  ships  to  be  free*  "  no  distinction  being  made  as 
to  who  were  the  proprietors  of  the  merchandises  laden  thereon."' 
And  lastly,  although,  as  already  stated,  Spain  in  her  struggle 
with  the  United  States  acceded  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  for  the  duration  of  hostilities,  she  has  declined  to  make 
them  or  the  new  rule  "  Free  ships,  free  goods,"  and  its  converse* 
part  of  her  municipal  code. 

Russia. — The  conduct  of  Russia  in  relation  to  the  new  rule 
has  been  uniformly  inconsistent  "As  long  as  she  was  herself 
neutral,**  says  Manning,  "she  employed  all  her  weight  to  enlarge 
the  profits  of  neutrality ;  but  she  no  sooner  became  belligerent 
than  she  pressed  with  unusual  severity  upon  the  oommeroe  of 
neutrals.**  Her  recent  attitude  in  the  Russian-J^xmese  war 
would  appear  to  endorse  these  words,  and  to  prove  that  smce 
they  were  written  Russia  has  not  altered  her  sentiments  or  her 
habitual  characteristics.  The  first  treaty  embodying  the  new  rule 
was  concluded  with  the  United  Provinces  in  17 15,'  but  in  the 
treaty  of  commerce  with  England  in  1734*  no  alteration  in  the 
old  rule  occurs.  The  First  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780  has 
already  been  mentioned.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  instigation  of 
Russia,  and  maintained  the  doctrine  of  *'  Free  ships,  free  goods," 
without  the  converse  "Enany*8  ships,  enemy's  goods.*  This 
movement  was  especially  directed  against  Great  Britain,  who, 
owing  to  her  weakness  after  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
was  unable  to  vindicate  her  objections  beyond  formal  protests. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  Powers  violated  the  provisions  by  which 
diey  were  bound  on  the  first  opportunity.    In  the  war  between 

»  De  Martens,  "  Rec,"  V,  409^440.  '  Ibid.^  VI,  154. 

*  DumoQt,  Vlii,  1, 431.  *  Ibid^  II,  U,  495. 
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Sweden  and  Russia  in  1788,  Gustavus  III  renounced  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  and  Russia  followed  suit,  although 

not  with  the  same  frankness.' 

In  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Denmark  in  1782,  the  principles 
of  the  Armed  Neutrality  were  embodied,^  but  in  the  treaty  with 
the  Porte  in  1783,  it  was  agreed  that  Russian  goods  on  board  the 
ship  of  an  enemy  should  not  be  confiscated  nor  the  merchants 
enslaved,  if  there  on  peaceful  business.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  the  old  rule.  It  was  renewed  by  the  Treaty  of  J  assy  in 
1792.*  In  the  treaties  with  Austria  in  1785,  and  with  France, 
the  Two  Stdlies^  and  Portugal  the  engagements  of  the  Armed 
Neutrality  were  renewed.* 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolutionary  wars  in  1793, 
the  new  principles  were  universally  discarded.  Russia  had 
already  repudiated  her  treaty  with  France  of  1787,*  and  she 
.became  the  leader  of  the  combination  against  the  French  shipping 
trade  and  the  chief  instigator  of  the  unusual  seventies  exercised 
against  neutrals. 

In  1793  she  renewed  with  Great  Britain  her  treaty  of  1766, 
which  stipulated  that  neutral  commerce  should  be  carried  on 
"according  to  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
generally  recognized,"  *  and  on  the  same  day  she  concluded  another 
treaty  with  the  same  Power  engaging  that  the  contracting  Powers 
would  unite  all  their  efforts  to  prevent  neutrals 

"  from  giving  on  this  occasion  of  common  concern  to  every  civilized  States 
any  protedloii  whatever,  directly  w  indirectly,  in  conseqiience  of  tlidr 
neutrality,  to  the  conuneroe  or  property  of  the  French  on  the  aea  or  in  tiie 
ports  of  Fruice."^ 

In  her  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1797  no  alteration  was 
made  in  the  old  rule ;  the  article  dealing  with  neutral  commerce 
was  silent  on  the  question.'  But  in  her  treaty  with  Portugal,  in 
1798,  the  new  rule  "  that  free  ships  made  free  ^oods,  and  neutral 

goods  in  an  enemy's  ship  should  be  confiscated, '  appeared.^ 

Ry  the  Second  Armed  Neutrality  of  i8oo,  which  owed  its 
circulation  to  Russia,  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  upon  Great 
Britain  the  recognition  of  the  new  rule.  The  principles  declared 
to  be  established  by  her  treaties  with  Sweden,"  Denmark,^^  and 
Prussia    were  as  loliows  : — 

"  I.  That  any  vessel  may  freely  sail  ficom  port  to  port  and  on  the  coasts 

of  nations  at  war. 

>  Manning,  336.  «  De  Martens,  "Rec,"  III,  474, 

*  Jiidi  111,  635,  and  V,  aot.     *  Ibid.,  IV,  7^  atou  336, 337. 

•  IHd.,  V,  409.  •  I^d.,  43a. 

'  Ibid.,  440.  *  Tbid.,  VI,  36J,  •  Ibid.,  550. 

"»         VII,  172.  "  Ibid^  181.  •>  Ibid^  188. 
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*8.  That  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  bell^ereDt  Poweis  shall 
be  free  on  board  tbe  ships  of  neutrals  excepimg  goods  that  are  oootrm- 
band." 

This  confederacy  was  of  short  duration.  The  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen and  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Paul  brought  it  to  the 
ground  By  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1801,  Russia  re- 
turned to  the  old  rule  that  neutral  ships  should  not  protect 

enemy's  goods,  and  that  goods  in  neutral  ships  should  be  free, 
excepting  contraband  of  war  and  the  property  of  enemies. 
Similar  treaties  were  subsequently  made  with  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark/ but  meanwhile  Russia  had  concluded  with  the  former 
Power  a  treaty  embodying  the  principles  of  the  Second  Armed 
Neutrality.* 

In  1807,  however,  the  treaty  of  1801  with  Great  Britain  was 
repudiated,  Russia  prodaiming  afresh  the  principles  of  the  Second 
Armed  Neutrality,  and  declaring  that  she  would  never  depart 
from  them;*  but  in  n>ite  of  these  professions,  by  her  Ukase  of 
August,  1809,  she  declared  that — 

Ships  laden  in  part  with  goods  of  the  manaiactufe  or  produce  of  hostile 
coontries  should  be  stopped,  and  such  merchandise  confiscated  and  sold 
by  auction  for  the  profit  of  the  Crown.  And  if  the  merchandise  aforesaid 
composed  (nore  than  half  the  caigo^  not  only  the  cargo,  but  aUo  the  ship 

should  be  cuuiiscj.tcd. "  * 

By  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  of  22  July, 
1854,  it  was  agreed  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  and 
that  neutral  goods  on  enemy's  vessels  should  not  be  subject  to 
confiscation,  provided  in  either  case  the  goods  were  not  contra- 
band.^ 

United  States  of  America. — In  spite  of  numerous  treaties 
in  the  contrary  sense,  the  United  States  have  never  swerved  from 
the  English  view  of  International  Law  as  the  conunon  law  of 
nations. 

"Although/*  says  Wheaton,  "by  the  t^eneral  us^e  of  nations  inde- 
pendently of  treaty  stipulations,  the  guod^  oi  an  enemy  found  on  board 
^e  ships  of  a  friend  are  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation,  yet  the  con- 
verse rule,  which  subjects  to  confiscation  the  goods  of  a  frioid  on  board  the 
vef5scls  of  an  enemy,  is  manifestly  contrary  to  reason  and  justice.  Tt  may, 
indeed,  aflford,  as  Grotius*  has  stated,  a  presumption  that  the  goods  are 
enemy's  property ;  but  it  is  such  a  presumption  as  will  readily  yield  to 
contrary  proof,  and  not  of  that  class  of  presumptions  which  the  dviiians 
call  pnsmnpiimus  funs  et  de /urg,  and  which  are  conclusive  upon  the  party. 

>  D«  Martens,  **  Rec,"  VII,  36QH381.      *  319. 

•  Ortolan,  "Dip.  de  la  Mer,»  II,  156. 

♦  De  Martens,  "  Supp."  V,  485.  «  State  Papers,  Vol.  XLV,  p,  135. 

*  **  Res  boBtium  navibus  picninmiitiir  tnt  hoetimiL  donee  contnrittm  probetur.*  De 
Jure  Bdii  ac  Pac,«lih.  III,c  6^*.  & 
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Bnt  however  unreasonable  and  unjust  this  maxim  may  be,  it  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  priie  codes  of  certain  nations  and  enfixced  by  them 

at  different  periods." 

Valin  and  Pothier  endeavour  to  support  this  maxim  by  declar- 
ing that  those  who  put  their  goods  on  board  an  enemy's  vessels* 

thereby  favour  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  and  share  the  charac- 
ter of  the  vessel.  In  so  acting,  adds  Pothier,  they  contravene  the 
law  which  interdicts  to  them  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
enemy. 

"  The  fallacy  of  this  argument,"  says  Wheaton,  "consists  in  assuming  what 
requires  to  be  proved,  that  by  the  act  of  lading  his  goods  on  board  an 
enemy's  vessel,  the  neutral  submits  himsdf  to  abide  the  fate  of  the  vessel ; 
for  it  cannot  be  pietended  that  the  goods  are  subjected  to  capture  and 
confiscation  ex  re,  since  their  character  of  neutral  property  exempts  them 
from  this  liability.  Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  they  are  thus  liable  ex  delicto 
unless  it  be  first  proved  that  the  act  of  lading  them  on  board  is  an  offence 
against  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  therefore  with  icason  that  Bynkershoek 
concludes  that  this  fide  where  merely  established  1^  the  prise  ordinances 
of  a  belligerent  power,  cannot  be  defended  on  sound  pnnciples.  When, 
indeed,  it  is  made  by  special  compact,  the  equivalent  for  the  converse  maxim 
that  free  ships  make  freegoodSt  this  relaxation  of  belligerent  pretensions  may 
be  foirly  coupled  with  a  correspondent  concession  by  ue  neutral  that 
enemy  ships  should  make  enemy  goods.  These  two  maxims  have  been,  in 
fact,  commonly  thus  coupled  in  the  various  treaties  on  this  subject,  with  a 
view  to  simplify  the  judicial  inquiries  into  the  proprietary  interest  in  the 
ship  and  cargo,  by  resolving  them  into  the  mere  question  of  the  national 
character  of  the  shipk"^ 

'*The  rule*  said  Chief  Justice  Maishall,  in  the  •'Nereide,"'  "that  the 

goods  of  an  enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  firiend  are  prize  of  war  and  that 
the  goods  of  a  friend  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  are  to  be  restored,  is 
believed  to  be  a  part  of  the  original  law  of  nations,  as  generally,  perhaps 
'  universally,  acknowledged.  Certainly  it  has  been  fiiUy  and  unequivocally 
recognized  by  the  United  States.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  simple  and 
intelligible  principle  that  war  gives  a  full  right  to  capture  the  goods  of  an 
enemy,  but  gives  no  right  to  capture  the  goods  of  a  friend.  In  the 
practical  application  of  this  principle,  so  as  to  form  the  rule,  the  proposi- 
tion tliat  the  neutral  flag  constitutes  no  protection  to  enemy  property, 
and  that  the  belligerent  flag  communicates  no  hostile  character  to  neutral 
property,  are  necessarily  admitted.  The  character  of  the  property,  taken 
distinctly  and  separately  from  all  other  considerations,  depends  in  no 
decree  upon  the  character  of  the  vehicle  in  which  it  is  found." 

And  the  learned  judge,  in  pointing  out  how  this  simple  principle 
has  been  varied  by  treaty,  snowed  now  the  two  new  maxims  so 
far  from  being  inseparable,  were,  in  fact,  entirely  separate  and 
distinct.  For  instance,  the  parties  to  the  Armed  Neutrality  con- 
tended for  the  maxim  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  but 

1  Lawreiicc^s*'Whettoii»''73& 
*  9  Cnmch,  p>  418-9 
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not  for  the  converse.  Indeed,  so  far  were  they  from  supposing 
the  one  to  be  a  corollary  of  the  other,  that  the  contrary  opinion 
was  openly  and  distinctly  avowed.  The  King  of  Prussia  declared 
his  expectation  that  ia  the  future  neutral  bottoms  would  protect 
the  goods  of  an  enemy,  and  that  neutral  goods  would  be  safe  in 
any  enemy's  bottom.  Again,  in  the  Atalanta,"  ^  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  said : — 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  reasoning  on  which  the  '  Nereide '  was 
decided.  Tlie  opinion  then  given  by  the  thne  judges  is  retained  by  them. 
The  principle  of  the  law  of  nattona,  that  the  goods  of  a  friend  are  safe  in 

the  bottom  of  an  enemy,  may  be  and  probably  will  be  changed,  or  so  im- 
paired as  to  have  no  object  tO  which  it  is  applicable  ;  but  so  long  as  the 
principle  shall  be  acknowledged,  this  Court  must  reject  constructions  which 
tender  it  totally  inoperative^ 

The  same  principle  was  accepted  in  the  "  Amiable  Isabella.*** 
It  was  said  in  the  "  London  Packet"'  by  Livingston  J. : — 

"It  is  not  denied  that  a  neutral  may  us«  the  ves«;el  of  a  belligerent 
for  the  transportation  of  his  goods,  and  whatever  presumption  may  arise 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  not  of  itself  a  cause  of  condemnation." 

Although  thb  principle  has  always  been  recognized  by  the 
United  States  as  a  subsisting-  right  under  the  law  of  nations,  the 
Government  has  consistently  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  new 
rule  "Free  ships,  free  goods"  into  their  treaties,  and  advocated 
its  adoption  as  a  rule  of  international  jurisprudence.  But  it  has 
never  treated  the  two  maxims  as  inseparable.  On  the  contrary, 
in  some  treaties  it  has  stipulated  fur  one  only,  in  some  for  both, 
In  some  that  neutral  bottoms  should  make  neutral  goods,  and  that 
friendly  goods  should  be  safe  in  an  enemy's  bottom. 

Thus  the  United  States  were  amongst  the  Powers  which 
acceded  to  the  prindples  of  the  First  Armed  Neutrality  of  1 7  So, 
their  prize  courts  having  previously  during  the  War  of  Inde> 
pendence  acted  upon  the  rule  of  International  Law  that  enemy's 
property  in  neutral  ships  was  liable  to  confiscation,  whilst  neutral 
property  in  enemy's  snips  was  exempt.  With  some  exceptions, 
e.g.  in  the  treaty  with  France  in  1778,*  which  stipulated  for  the 
new  rule  "Free  ships,  free  goods"  and  its  converse,  the  United 
States  have  invariably  opposed  the  principle  of  "  Enemy's  ships, 
enemy's  goods." 

By  the  treaty  with  the  Netherlands  of  1782*  the  principle  of 
Free  ships,  free  goods  "  except  contraband  of  war,  and  **  Enemy's 
ships,  enemy's  gcxKls"  was  adopted,  and  amilar  provtnons  were 

>  I  Wheaum,  p.  415 

•  6  Wheaton,  I  (1821). 

'  5  Wheaton,  p.  137  (i82o\ 

*  Statutes  at  Large,  U.S.,  Vol  VIII,  3a  •  Md^  J0. 
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included  in  the  treaty  with  Sweden  in  1783.^  But  the  treaty  of 
1785  with  Prussia,  whilst  stipulating  for  the  rule  **  Free  ships,  free 
goods,"  did  not  provide  for  the  converse  "  Enemy's  ships,  enemy's 
goods."  In  1799  the  new  rule  was  renewed  by  the  treaty  of  that 
year,'  which  declared  that  the  principle  "  Free  ships  make  free 
goods"  had  not  been  sufficiently  respected  during  the  last  two 
wars»  and  bound  the  contracting  parties  to  use  their  best  ea- 
deavoiurs  to  obtain  a  rule  of  univmai  acceptance,  so  as  to  con- 
solidate the  liberty  and  safety  of  neutral  navigation  and  commerce 
in  future  wars,  and  meanwhile,  if  either  should  be  involved  in  war, 
to  observe  the  principles  and  rules  of  International  Law.  This 
treaty  was  again  renewed  in  1828*  with  similar  declarations  of 
intention  to  obtain 

**  fiirther  provisions  to  ensure  just  protection  and  fieedom  to  neutral  navi- 
gation and  commerce,  and  which  might  at  the  same  time  advance  the 

cause  of  civilization  and  humanity." 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  had  concluded  treaties  embodying 
the  new  rule  "  Free  ships,  free  goods,"  but  that  neutral  goo<£ 

found  on  enemy's  ships  should  be  exempt  and  restored  to  the 
owners,  with  Morocco  in  1787,^  with  Tripoli  in  1796,  and  with 
Tunis  in  1797/ 

But  in  their  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1795*  it  was  agreed 
that  the  property  of  enemies  on  neutral  ships  should  be  con- 
fiscated, the  ship  and  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  being  allowed 
to  proceed ;  whilst  in  theur  treaty  with  S|>aln  of  the  same  year'  it 
was  declared  that  catgoes  in  neutral  ^tps  were  to  go  free,  "no 
distinction  being  made  as  to  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  mer- 
chandises laden  thereon." 

In  the  treaty  with  France  of  180O1*  the  principle  of  "  Free  ships, 
free  goods,"  contraband  of  war  excepted,  was  combined  with  the 
principle  of  "Enemy's  ships,  enemy's  goods."  In  1816^  in  the 
treaty  with  Sweden  and  in  iSig^'*  in  the  treaty  with  Spnin,  it  was 
declared  that  with  respect  to  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1795,  which  stipulated  that  the  flag  covered  the  cargo,  the  contract- 
ing parties  agreed  that  this  should  be  so  understood  with  respect  to 
those  who  recognized  this  principle ;  but  if  either  of  the  parties 
should  be  at  war  with  a  third  party  and  the  other  neutral,  the 
flag  of  the  neutral  should  cover  the  property  of  enemies  whose 
Governments  acknowledged  this  principle  and  not  of  others. 

The  principles  of  '*Free  ships,  free  goods"  and  "Enemy's 
ships,  enem/s  goods,**  were  combined  in  the  following  treaties, 

»  Statutes  at  Large,  U.S.,  Vol.  Viii,  X.  68.  *  Ibid.,  l68. 

'  Ibid.^  384.  *  Ibid.^  lOI.  *  Ibid.,  I  57. 

•  De  Martens, « Itet,'»  V.  672.  ^  Ibid,  VI,  154* 
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tU.  :  with  Columbia  in  1824,*  with  Cential  America  in  1825,*  with 
Brazil  in  1828,*  with  Mexico  in  1831,*  with  Chile  in  1832,*  with 
Venezuela  in  1836,°  with  Pem-RoTivia  in  1836/  with  Ecuador 
in  1839,'  with  New  Grenada  in  i<S46,'*  with  Guatemala  in  1849,"^ 
with  Peru  in  1851,"  and  with  San  Salvador  in  1850.** 

In  the  treaty  with  Russia  of  1854,"  whilst  the  principle  of  "  Free 
ships,  free  goods''  was  recog'nized,  neutral  property  in  enemy's 
ships,  unless  contraband  of  war,  was  declared  not  to  be  subject  to 
oonfiscatioQ.  The  contracting  parties  further  agreed  to  apply 
these  principles  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  all  such 
Powers  and  States  as  should  consent  to  adopt  them  on  their  part 
as  permanent  and  immutable* 

These  stipulations  were  rmated  in  the  treaty  with  the  Two 
Sicilies  in  1855,"  and  with  Peru  in  1856."  In  the  treaty  with 
China  of  1 858 "  it  was  stipulated  that  in  case  the  latter  Power 
should  be  at  war  with  any  other  nation,  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  should  be  free  to  continue  to  trade  with  the  belligerent 
ports,  provided  their  flag  was  not  used  to  cover  the  transport  of 
officers  or  soldiers  in  the  enemy's  service,  nor  to  enable  enemy's 
ships  with  their  cargo  to  enter  Chinese  ports. 

In  the  treaty  with  Bolivia  in  1858,"  the  principles  of  "Free 
ships,  free  goods"  and  "Enemy's  ships,  enemy's  goods"  were 
feoognized,  with  the  further  stipulation  that  those  on  board  a 
neutral  ship,  although  enemies,  were  not  to  be  taken  out  unless 
they  were  officers  or  soIcUers  and  in  the  actual  service  of  the 
enemy. 

The  treaty  with  Venezuela  in  1860^^  contains  the  stipulation 

that  "  Free  ships  shall  make  free  goods,"  except  contraband  of 
war,  but  is  silent  as  to  the  converse*  "  Enemy's  ships,  enemy's 
goods." 

In  the  treaty  with  Hayti  in  1864,^°  however,  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  with  Bolivia  are  repeated.  So,  too,  in  the  treaties  with 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1867,''  and  with  the  Republics  ol  Peru 
and  San  Salvador  of  1870.*^ 

In  the  treaty  with  Italy  in  187 1,"  the  principle  of  "  Free  ships, 
free  goods"  was  recognized,  but  it  was  stipuUted  that  the  flag  of 
the  neutral  should  cover  the  property  of  those  enemies  who 
acknowledged  this  principle. 

In  the  treaty  with  Peru  in  1887,^  the  former  stipulation  of 

»  Dc  Martens,  "  Recv'  V,  31a        *  Ibid.^  328.  »  Ibid,  393.      *  Ibid^  418. 

.  «  Ibid.,  436.  «  Ibid,  478.  »  Ibid.,  490.      «  Ibid.,  540. 

•  Jlnd.,  Vol.  IX,  888.        »  Brid^  Vert.  X.  7.  "  H^d.y  38.      "  Ibid^  74. 

M/M£,VoLXI,6o8.  »/hV/.,696. 

M  Ibid,  Vol.  XII,  77,  repealed  in  1858.  p.  183.  "  iMd.,  300.     '«  Ibid.,  215. 

»  Ibid.^  VoL  XIII,  719.  »  Ibid,,  Vol.  XV,  481. 

«  jm^  Voi  XVIII,  pp.  707,  732.  "  iM^  Voi  XVII,  853. 
"  ifcaj  VqL  XXV,  i4$3/ 
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"  Enemy's  ships,  enemy's  goods  "  was  reversed,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  flag  of  the  neutral  should  cover  the  property  of  those 
enemies  who  acknowledged  this  principle. 

Great  Britain. — The  Treaty  of  Westminster  with  Portugal  of 
1654  was  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain  of 

applying  the  new  rule  that  the  fla^  should  cover  the  car^o.  This 
treaty  was  renewed  in  1661,  and  again  in  1703,  and  remained 
in  force  till  1810,  when  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Treaty  of  Rio 
Janeiro. 

But  in  our  treaties  with  the  United  Provinces,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark oi  the  sanie  year,  with  the  United  Provinces  and  Branden- 
burgh  in  1655,  and  with  the  United  Provinces  in  1662,  no  altem- 
tion  with  the  old  rule  was  made. 

Again,  by  the  treaty  with  Sweden  in  1661,  the  new  rule  was 
expressly  excluded,  and  the  treaties  with  Brandenburg  and  Den- 
mark of  the  same  year  left  the  old  rule  unaltered.  Neither  was 
any  alteration  made  in  the  treaty  of  1662  with  the  United 
Provinces.* 

In  1667  the  new  rule  was  included  in  the  treary  with  Spain,* 
and  from  that  time  to  1796  thirteen  treaties  were  concluded  with 
that  Power,  in  each  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  1670, 
which  was  silent  on  the  point,  there  was  an  article  recognizing 
the  new  rule.  All  those  treaties,  and  particularly  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  which  had  provided  in  the  fullest  manner  for  the  rule 
"  Free  s^ips,  free  goods  "  and  its  converse,  were  by  the  Treaty  of 
Madrid*  1814,  expressly  ratified  and  confirmed,  and,  since  Spain 
has  refused  to  accede  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  form  the  rule  by 
which  our  present  relations  with  that  Power  must  be  governed. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  of  1667  that  the  nev  rule  was  embodied 
in  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye  with  France.  From  that 
year  till  1793  eight  treaties  were  concluded  with  this  Power,  in 
every  one  of  which,  except  that  of  Ryswick,  there  was  an  article 
either  expressly  recocrnizing  the  rule  that  the  flag  covers  the 
cargo,  or  renewing  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

But  in  the  treaty  with  Denmark  on  the  same  day  of  the  same 
year,  1667,  no  alteration  was  made  in  the  aid  rule,  and  in  the 
treaty  of  1670  with  the  same  Power,  express  provision  is  made  to 
prevent  the  goods  of  enemies  from  being  screened  from  capture. 

In  the  treaty  with  Savoy  in  1668,  no  alteration  in  the  old  rule 
Is  made. 

By  the  treaties  with  the  United  Provinces  in  1654  and  1662, 
no  alteration  was  made,  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Breda,*  1667,  the 
new  rule  was  introduced  for  the  first  time.   This  was  renewed  by 

*  Duxnont,  VI,  n,  425.  *  /did,  VII,  1, 27. 
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the  treaties  of  1668,*  1674,'  and  16S9.'  By  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  the  principle  was  once  more  affirmed  and  recognised  in 
the  fullest  manner. 

Up  to  the  peace  of  18 15,  Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  have 
halted  between  two  opinions.  But  although  she  had  by  numerous 
engagements  departed  in  practice  from  the  established  Law  of 
Nations,  she  still  held  the  old  rule  to  be  the  law.  Thus  from  the 
date  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  her  maritime  power  became 
assured,  she  entered  into  no  more  similar  engagements,  and,  till 
the  Crimean  War,  continued  to  declare  the  Law  oi  Nations  to  be — 

I.  That  a  belligerent  may  take  enemy's  goods  from  neutral 
custody  on  the  high  seas. 

3.  That  the  carriage  of  enemy's  goods  hf  neutral  ships  is  no 
offence  by  law«  and  consequently  not  only  does  not  involve  the 
neutral  shi^  in  penaltv,  but  entitles  it  to  its  freight  from  its  captors 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  any  interference  with  it  on  the  nigh 
seas.* 

To  the  question  whether,  in  the  event  of  war  between  Great 

Britain  and  Russia  in  1854,  ^ona  fide  British  property,  the  produce 
of  Russia,  would  be  privileged  from  seizure,  if  shipped  in  neutral 
vessels,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  replied  that  such  property,  if 
exported  from  Russia  by  and  on  account  of  British  merchants 
domiciled  and  trading^  there,  although  purchased  before  the  war 
and  exported  to  England,  would  not  be  respected  by  British 
cruisers  unless  in  pursuance  of  a  licence  or  of  some  special  in- 
structions to  the  officers  of  the  navy. 

**  By  the  law  and  practice  of  nations,"  he  added,  "  a  belligerent  has  a 
right  to  consider  as  enemies  all  persons  who  leride  in  a  hostile  country  or 
who  maintain  commercial  estaluishments  tfaetein ;  whether  sach  persons 

be  by  birth  neutrals,  allies,  enemies,  or  fellow-subjects;  the  property  of 
such  persons  exported  from  such  country  is  therefore  res  hostium,  and,  as 
such,  lawful  prize  of  war.  Such  property  will  be  condemned  as  prize, 
although  its  owner  may  be  a  native-bom  subject  of  the  captor's  country, 
and  aluough  it  may  be  in  tramitu  to  that  country ;  and  iU  being  laden 
on  board  a  neutral  ditp  will  not  protect  the  property." 

Thus,  in  1 854,  Great  Britain  and  France  held  diametrically  oppo- 
site views.  The  latter  Power  respected  enemy  's  goods  in  neutral 
bottoms,  and  confiscated  neutral  goods  on  board  enemy's  ships ; 
whilst  the  former  confiscated  enemy's  goods  on  nc  utral  ships»  and 
respected  neutral  goods  on  enemy's  ships.  The  situation  was  an 
impossible  one  for  neutrals^  Between  the  two  theories  there 
would  have  been  no  loophole  of  escape.  Accordingly  each  Power 
abandoned  part  of  its  theories^  and  each  acceded  to  part  of  its 

^  Ibid.,  VII,  1,  49l  •  Schmansii  I|  979.  •  Dumont,  VII,  n,  aj^ 

«  Hall,  Inter.  Law,"  stb  ed.  691.         *  State  Papen,  iSsi-4,  VoL  XLIV,  105-91 
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ally's  theories,  and  out  of  the  oompromue  «a8  evolved  the  piesent 

rule — 

A  neutral  flac^  covers  enemy's  goods,  except  contraband  of 
war ;  neutral  goods,  except  ccjatrabaod  of  war,  are  not  liable  to 


According  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  defended  the  Declara- 
tKMi  of  Paris  in  the  House  of  Lords,  these  provisions  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the/Kf  naiung  prindple  of  reason  and  justice,  and  the 


world  had»  he  declared,  protested  against  our  practice,  which  was 
not  consonant  to  die  general  pracdce  of  Europe.^ 

^  Neutral  goods  on  enemy's  ships  still  liable  to  in- 
cidental loss. — ^Although  free,  neutral  goods  are  still  liable  to 
incidental  losses  arising  from  contaminadon  with  a  belligerent 
ship.   The  owner  is  not  therefore  entided  to  be  indemnified  for 

damage  sustained  through  the  loss  of  dme  or  markets. 

Neither  is  he  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  total  or  partial 
loss  of  the  goods  which  are  destroyed  with  the  ship  owing  to  the 

necessities  of  the  captors. 

In  the  case  of  two  German  ships,  the  "  Ludwig "  and  the 
•*  Vorwarts,"  where  the  neutral  goods  had  been  destroyed  with  the 
ships,  it  was  decided  by  the  French  Prize  Court  in  1872,  that 

though 

"under  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  neutral  goods  on  board 
an  eoemy's  vessel  cannot  be  seized,  it  only  follows  that  the  neutral  who 
has  embarked  his  goods  on  sach  vessel  has  a  right  to  restttntkm  of  his 
merchandise,  or,  in  case  of  sale,  to  payment  of  tli^  sum  for  which  it  may 
have  been  sold ;  and  that  the  Declaration  does  not  import  that  an  in- 
demnity can  be  demanded  for  injury,  which  may  have  been  caused  to  him 
either  by  a  legally  good  capture  of  the  ship  or  by  acts  of  war  which  may 
have  accompanied  or  followed  the  capture";  and  that  in  this  case  "the 
destruction  of  the  ships  with  their  cargoes  having  taken  place  under  orders 
of  the  commander  of  the  capturing  ship,  because  from  the  large  number  of 
prisoners  on  board  no  part  of  the  crew  could  be  spared  for  the  navigation 
of  the  prize,  such  destruction  was  an  act  of  war,  the  propriety  of  which  the 
owners  of  the  cargo  could  not  call  In  question,  and  whkh  barred  all  claim 
00  their  port  to  an  Indemnity;''* 


seizure  under  the  enemy's  flag. 


1  HiBiaxia^  CXLIl,  488-sot. 
'  Cahro,  sec  3033. 
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CHAPTER  V 


RIGHT  OF  SEARCH,  OR  RIGHT  OF  VISIT  AND  SEARCH 

THE  right  to  stop,  detain,  and  overhaul  merchant  vessels  on 
&e  hig^  seas  can  only  be  exercised  by  belligerent  ships  of 
war  lawfully  commissioned  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  by  all  jurists  and  accepted  by  all 
nations  as  a  rule  of  International  Law,  that  the  right  of  search 
belongs  to  belligerents,  and  to  belligerents  only. 

This  right  is,  as  Vattel  points  out,  a  logical  sequence  of  the 
doctrine  of  contraband.  Without  the  right  of  search  it  would 
become  impossible  to  prevent  the  carriage  of  contraband  goods. 
The  mere  duty  of  self-preservation  gives  to  belligerent  nations 
this  right. 

*The  right  of  visiting  and  searching  merchant  ships  upon  the  high 
seas,"  said  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  Mana,"  whatever  be  the  shioo,  wliat- 
ever  be  the  cargoes,  whatever  be  the  destinations,  is  an  incontestule  right 

of  the  lawfully  commissioned  cruisers  of  a  beUigerent  nation.  T  say  be 
the  ships,  the  cargoes,  and  the  destinations  what  they  may,  because  till 
they  are  visited  and  searched  it  does  not  appear  what  the  ships,  the 
cargoes,  or  tihe  destinatioiis  are ;  and  it  is  for  thie  puqxMe  of  ascertaining 
these  points  that  the  necessity  of  this  tight  of  visitatioii  and  search  exists. 
This  rif^ht  is  so  clear  in  principle,  that  no  man  can  deny  it  who  admits  the 
legality  of  maritime  capture ;  because  if  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  ascertain 
by  sufficient  inquiry  whether  there  is  property  that  can  legally  be  captured, 
it  is  impossible  to  captuie.  Even  those  who  contend  for  the  inadmissible 
rule  that  /ree  make  fru  goods,  must  admit  the  exercise  of  this  right 
at  least  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  ships  are  free  ships  or 
not  The  right  is  equally  clear  in  practice,  for  the  practice  Is  uniform  and 
universal  upon  ihc  subject  The  many  European  treaties  which  refer  to 
tliis  right,  lefer  to  it  as  pre-existing,  and  merdy  regulate  the  exercise  of  it 
All  writers  upon  the  Law  of  Nations  unanimously  acknowledge  it,  without 
the  exception  of  Hubner  himself*  the  great  champion  of  neutral  privileges.^ 

As  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this  right,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  uiat  it  appeals  to  have  been  recognized  as  early  as  1 164 
^  die  maritime  Christian  and  Mohammedan  Powers  of  the 

A  dbtinction  was  at  one  time  drawn  by  the  Government  of 

*  I  Rob.,  pp.  3S9-^  '  Twiss,  Vol  II,  147,  2nd  ed. 
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Great  Britain  between  the  right  of  visit  and  the  right  of  search. 
Th^  contended  that  in  time  of  peace  a  ship  of  war  was  entitled 

to  visit  a  merchant  vessel  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  was 
justly  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  liag  under  which  she  was 
sailing. 

The  reason  for  this  claim  was  in  order  to  discover  the  real 
nationality  of  vessels  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade. 

It  was  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  was  no  such 
distinction  in  International  Law ;  that  rk^ht  of  visit  implied  right 
of  search,  and  that  "  right  of  visit "  was  ahvays  used  by  continental 
jurists  in  the  sense  of  right  of  search ;  that  the  terms  were^  in 
tact,  s3monymous»  and  that  no  such  right  of  visit  in  time  of  peace 
was  known  to  Internationa}  Law. 

Great  Britain  yielded  to  these  arguments,  and  in  1S5S  aban- 
doned her  claim. 

The  right  of  approach,  however,  has  been  conceded.  Ships  of 
war  authorized  to  arrest  pirates  and  other  public  offenders  may 
approach  any  vessel  descried  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
their  real  characters.  Signals  or  words  only  niay  be  exchanged, 
but  if  these  are  ambiguous,  and  from  liie  information  given  by 
others  or  the  behaviour  of  the  vessel  is  otherwise  suspicious,  the 
commanders  of  the  ships  of  war  are  not  liable  in  damages  for 
exercising  right  of  search,  even  if  the  vessel  should  prove  to  be 
innocent  But  if  the  mistake  is  inexcusable  they  will  be  liable. 
If  the  vessel  is  guilty,  then  their  action  is  legal  ad  inUio} 

Merchant  Vessels. — The  right  of  visitation  and  search  is 
confined  exclusively  to  private  merchant  vessels.  Public  vessels 
are  exempt.  This  rule  is  universally  admitted  by  all  jurists,  and 
in  the  practice  of  all  nations. 

"A  public  vessel,"  says  Whcaton,  "belonging  to  an  independent 
sovereign  is  exempt  from  every  species  of  visitation  and  search  even 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  another  State;  a  fortiori  must  it  be 
exempt  from  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights  on  the  ocean,  whidi  beloiigs 
exclusively  to  no  one  nation." 

The  question  of  how  far  a  public  vessel  was  liable  to  civil  or 
criminal  process  in  a  British  port  was  discussed,  but  not  decided* 
in  the  case  of  the  "  Prins  Frederick,*'* 

In  the  United  States,  however,  it  was  decided  in  the  case  of 
the  Exdia/Hge  v.  McFadden^  that  a  public  vessel  of  a  foreign 
Power,  entering  their  ports  and  demeaning  herself  in  a  frienoiy 

>  Lawrence,  "Inter.  Law,"  393-s  ;  Halleck,  XI,  368. 

»  "Elem.  Int.  Law,*Paft  IV,  ch.  Ill,  sec.  18. 
'  3  Dodson,  451.  *  7  Cranch,  116. 
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manner,  was  exempt  from  municipal  jurisdiction*  Tliis  exemption 
was  said  to  be  founded,  not  upon  the  inherent  right  of  foreign 

Powers,  but  upon  principles  of  public  comity  and  convenience,  and 
arose  from  the  presumed  consent  of  nations.  This  consent  mig^ht 
be  withdrawn  upon  notice,  without  offence,  and  if  after  such  notice 
a  foreign  public  ship  came  into  their  ports  she  became  amenable 
to  the  municipal  jurisdiction  to  the  same  extent  as  any  other 
vessel ;  and,  further,  that  although  a  public  ship  and  her  arma- 
ment might  be  exempt,  her  prize  property  brought  into  port  was 
subject  to  the  local  jturisdiction  tor  the  purpose  of  examination 
and  inquiry,  and  in  a  proper  case  of  restitution. 

In  France  there  is  no  mterference  with  the  domestic  discipline 
on  board  foreign  merchant  vessels^  nor  with  crimes  or  offences 
committed  by  her  officers  or  crew  against  each  other,  provided 
the  peace  of  the  port  is  not  disturbed.  But  if  crimes  or  offences 
are  committed  on  board  against  persons  not  forming  part  of  her 
officers  and  crew,  or  by  any  other  person  not  a  member  of  the 
crew,  or  by  the  officers  and  crew  against  each  other  whereby  the 
peace  oi  the  port  is  disturbed,  then  the  local  authority  is  entitled 
to  interfere. 

A  vessel  admitted  into  a  French  port  is  of  right  "  amenable  to 
the  municipal  law  and  its  crew  to  the  municipal  tribunals  for 
offences  committed  on  board  against  persons  not  belonging  to  the 
ship,  as  well  as  in  actions  for  civil  contracts  entered  into  with 
them."* 

Mail-boats. — Neutral  mail  steamers  and  other  vessels  carry- 
ing mails,  even  although  the  property  of  a  neutral  Government, 
are  not  exempt  from  the  ordinary  process  oi  the  tribunals  oi  a 
belligerent  Power,  unless  expressly  exempted  by  treaty.  But  the 
mere  innocent  and  unconscious  carriage  of  enemy  despatches  does 
not  incriminate  the  cargo  or  the  ship^ 

Thus  mail-packets  are  by  International  Law  stiU  liable  to 
visitation  and  search.  For  instance,  the  Russians  were  clearly 
within  the  law  when  they  visited  and  searched  the  British  mail- 
steamer  "Osiris"  in  the  Mediterranean  in  May,  1904,  in  order  to 
discover  whether  or  not  she  carried  Japanese  mails. 

But  if  the  mail  steamer  had  been  the  property  of  the  British 
Government  the  case  might  have  been  different.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  "  Parlement  Beige,"*  which  was  the  property  of 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  as  reigning  sovereign,  if  was  iield  that 
the  subordinate  and  partial  use  for  trading  purposes  did  not  take 
away  its  public  character  and  deprive  it  0?  the  immunities  thereby 
conferred. 

>  Ortolan,  "  R6gles  Inttr.  de  la  Mer.,"  torn.  1, 193-8. 
«4aL.T.,a73. 
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Modern  Practice. — The  general  tnconvenience  of  stopping 
and  searching  mail-boats  has,  however,  in  recent  years  been  miti- 
gated by  the  practice  adopted  by  some  of  the  Powers.  In  the 
war  with  Mexico,  the  United  States  allowed  British  mail-steamers 

to  pass  unmolested,  in  and  out  of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  In  1862 
they  went  still  further,  and  exempted  from  search  the  mail -steamers 
of  all  neutral  Powers  provided  that  the  mails  were  duly  sealed  and 
authenticated,  and  were  not  "simulated  mails  verified  by  forged 
certificates  and  counterfeit  seals."  If  the  mail-boat  were  other- 
wise incrinuiiated  and  liable  to  capture,  she  might  be  seized,  but 
the  mails  were  to  be  forwarded  unopened  to  their  destination. 

This  practice  was  followed  by  France  in  1870^  when,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  she  announced  that-* 

"  When  a  vessel  subjected  to  a  visit  is  a  packet-boat  engaged  in  postal 
service,  and  with  a  Goverament  agent  on  board  belonging  to  the  State  of 
which  the  vessel  carries  the  flag,  the  word  of  the  agent  may  be  taken  as  to 
the  chaiBcter  of  the  letters  anddeq»tchea  on  board." 

The  arrest,  during  the  war  between  China  and  Japan,  00  a 
French  mail-boat  in  Japanese  waters  at  Kobe^  of  two  American 
citizens  who  were  proved  by  their  papers  to  be  proceeding  to 
China  to  assist  the  thinese  Government  with  certam  military  in- 
ventions, thougrh  a  novel  proceeding,  was,  in  Professor  Holland's 
opinion,  probably  justifiable*^ 

In  the  Hispano- American  war,  President  McKinley  declared 
by  proclamation  of  April  26th,  1898,  that — 

"  The  voyages  of  mail-steamers  were  not  to  be  interfered  with,  exoept 
on  the  cl  en  rest  rounds  of  suspicion  of  a  violation  of  law  to  respect  of  oon* 
traband  or  blockade." 

The  "  Panama  " '  was  a  Spanish  mafl  steamer  on  a  voyage  from 
New  York  to  Havana,  carrying  a  general  cargo,  passengers,  and 
mails.  In  accordance  wiu  a  contract  entered  into  with  the 
Spanish  Government  lone  prior  to  the  war,  she  carried  guns, 

rifles,  ammunition,  and  cutlasses,  and  it  was  a  term  of  the  contract 
that  in  case  of  war  the  Government,  mi^ht  take  possession,  in- 
crease her  armament,  and  use  her  as  a  ship  of  war. 

It  was  found  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that 
the  vessel  was  owned  by  a  subject  of  the  enemy  ;  possessed  an 
armament  ht  for  hostile  use ;  was  intended  to  be  used  as  a  war 
vessel  in  the  event  of  war ;  was  destined  to  a  port  of  the  enemy ; 
and  liable  on  arriving  there  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  ti&e 
enemy  and  employed  as  an  auxiliary  cruiser  of  the  enem/s  navy 
in  the  war  with  the  United  States. 

*  **  Studies  an  Int.  Law,"  laa.  *  176  United  States,  $35 
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The  "Panama"  was  therefore  dedaied  to  have  been  lawfully 

captured,  and  was  condemned. 

In  the  course  of  the  Anglo- Boer  war  a  similar  indulgence  was 
granted  by  Great  Britain  to  German  mail  steamers,  which  were 
not  to  be  stopped  merely  on  suspicion  that  noxious  despatches 
were  being  carried. 

But  the  practice  has  been  by  no  means  uniform.  Spain  failed  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  America  in  1898,  and  in  1902  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  stopped  all  mail  steamers  prooeedinp^  to  the 
ports  of  Venezuela,  and,  after  overhauling  the  mail-ba^,  detained 
what  appeared  noxious,  and  only  sent  ashore  the  remamder. 

Immunities  of  Mail-boats  by  Treaty. — The  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  commencement  of  an  organized 
postal  service  between  the  majority  of  the  recognized  States  of 
the  world,  in  consequence  of  which  international  conventions  were 
constituted  for  the  provision  and  protection  of  mails  in  case  of 
war. 

By  the  Postal  Treaty  of  15  December,  1848,  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  is  provided  that — 

**  In  case  of  war  between  the  two  nationt  tiie  mall-paclcets  of  the  two 

offices  shall  continue  their  navigation  without  impediment  or  molestation 
until  six  weeks  after  a  notification  shall  have  been  tiiade,  on  the  part  of 
either  of  the  two  Governments,  and  delivered  to  the  other  that  the  service 
is  to  be  discontinued ;  in  which  case  they  shall  be  permitted  to  return 
freely  and  under  special  protection  to  their  respective  ports.**  ^ 

By  the  treaty  of  24  September,  1856,  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  *  the  following  stipulations  relating  to  mails  were 
agreed  upon  : — 

**Art.  V, — ^When  the  packets  employed  by  the  British  Post  Office  or 
by  the  French  Post  Office,  in  the  execotfon  of  Art  I.  and  11.  of  the  present 
C&nvention,  are  national  vessels,  the  property  of  Government,  or  vessds 

chartered  or  subsidized  by  Government,  they  shall  be  considered  and 
treated  as  vessels  of  war  in  the  ports  of  the  two  countries  at  which  they 
r^uiariy  or  accidentally  touch,  and  be  there  entitled  to  the  same  honours 
and  privileges.  These  packets  shall  be  exempted  in  the  said  ports,  as  well 
upon  their  entrance  as  upon  their  departure,  from  all  tonnage,  navigation, 
and  port  dues,  excepting,  however,  vessels  freij^hted  or  subsidized  by 
Government,  which  must  pav  such  dues  in  those  ports  when  they  are 
levied  on  behalf  of  corporations,  private  companies,  or  individuals.  They 
shall  not  on  any  account  be  diverted  from  their  special  duty  or  be  liable 
to  seizure,  detention,  embafgo^  or  arr^  dt  Pfmet» 

''Art  The  packets  of  the  two  offices  shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  on 
board  or  land  at  the  ports  of  the  two  countries  at  which  they  toudi, 
whether  regularly  or  acddentally,  specie  and  gold  and  silver  bullion,  as 

U.S.  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  IX,  96$,  Art  Mk 
'  Sute  Papers,  VoL  XLVI,  195. 
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well  as  passengers  of  whatever  nation  they  may  be,  with  their  wearing 
apparel  or  luggage,  on  condition  that  the  captains  of  these  packets  shall 
submit  to  the  sanitary,  police,  and  customs  regulations  of  these  ports  con- 
cerning the  arrival  and  depArture  of  trave&rs.  Nevertheless,  the  pas- 
sengers admitted  on  board  these  packets  who  do  not  think  fit  to  land 
during  the  stay  at  one  of  the  said  ports,  shall  not  under  any  pretext  be 
removed  from  on  board,  be  liable  to  any  search,  or  be  subjected  to  the 
formality  of  a  visa  of  their  passports." 

^'Ari.  XL — in  case  of  war  between  the  two  nations,  the  packets  of  the 
two  offices  shall  continue  their  nav^tion  until  a  notification  is  made  oo 
tiie  part  of  tihe  two  Governments  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  postal  com- 
munications, in  which  case  they  shall  be  permitted  to  return  freely  and 
under  special  protection  to  their  respective  ports." 

On  the  High  Seas. — ^When  the  Russian  gunboat  "  Kraln  ** 
stopped  and  searched  the  British  mail  steamer  "  Osiris"  between 
Brindisi  and  Port  Said,  a  portion  of  the  British  Press  contended 
that  belligerents  had  no  ri?ht  to  search  neutral  vessels  so  far  from 
the  scene  of  hostilities.  It  may  be  at  once  stntcd  that  no  such 
limitation  is  known  to  Internalional  Law.  The  right  of  search 
may  be  exercised  everywhere  except  in  neutral  territorial  waters. 

In  the  words  of  the  notice  on  this  point  issued  to  mariners  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  March,  1904 — 

"Masters  of  British  merchant  vessels  must  immediately  stop  or  heave 
to  when  summoned  on  the  high  seas  to  do  so  by  a  warship  of  either 
belligerent,  and  must  not  rerist  beb%  visited  or  searched  for  contraband  of 
war  by  sudi  warships  as  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  evade  or  resist  visit 
or  5;carrh  may  be  attended  with  serious  coosequences  to  themselves  and 
to  their  vessels  and  cargoes." 

NoadottS  Despatches. — Despatches  connected  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  war  are  noxious. 

Their  character  may  in  some  cases  be  surmised  from  their  des^ 
tination.  When  they  are  addressed  to  persons  in  the  naval  or 
military  service  of  a  belligerent,  or  to  his  unaccredited  agents  in 
a  neutral  State,  they  may  be  presumed  to  refer  to  the  war. 

If,  therefore,  when  opened  they  are  found  to  have  been  written 
with  a  bellit^creiit  purpose,  the  carrier  cannot  plead  ignorance 
of  their  contents.  He  can  only  plead  successfully  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  their  possession  or  of  the  character  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed. 

They  have  been  defined  by  Sir  W.  Scott  to  be  "  official  com* 
munications  of  official  persons  on  the  public  ai&trs  of  the  Govern- 
ment"^ The  gist  of  the  offence  is  the  /raudmleni  or  hostile 
carriage  of  despatches  to  or  from  a  belligerent  port*  But  if 
although  the  voyage  terminates  at  a  neutral  port  the  ultimate 

>  *  Caroline,  '  6  Kob.,  465  (180SX  *  Wheaton,  461. 
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destination  is  to  a  belligerent,  the  carriage  of  such  hostile  papers 
would  be  an  offence,  and  the  fact  that  the  voyacre  was  between 
two  neutral  ports  would  merely  be  allowed  in  mitigation  of  the 
penalty.' 

"Two  classes  of  despatches"  says  Mr.  Hall,  "are  in  this  manner  dis- 
tinctly marked  :  those  which  are  sent  from  accredited  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents  residing  in  a  nential  country  to  tlieir  Government  at  home^ 
or  inversely,  are  not  presumably  written  with  a  belligerent  object,  the 
proper  function  of  such  agents  being  to  keep  up  relations  between  their 
own  and  the  neutral  State.  1  he  despatches  are  themselves  exempt  from 
adsure  on  the  ground  that  their  transmission  is  as  important  in  the  interest 
of  the  neutral  as  of  the  bdligerent  country,  and  to  cauny  them  is  therefore 
an  innocent  act  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  addressed  to  persons 
in  the  military  service  of  the  belligerent,  or  to  his  unaccredited  aj^^ents  in  a 
neutral  State,  may  be  presumed  to  have  reference  to  the  war,  and  the 
neutral  b  bound  to  act  on  that  presumption.  If,  therefore,  they  aie  found, 
when  discovered  in  his  custody,  to  be  written  with  a  belligerent  purpose, 
it  is  not  open  to  him  to  plead  ignorance  of  tlieir  precise  contents  ;  he  is 
exonerated  by  nothinc^  less  than  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they  are  in  his 
possession  or  of  the  quality  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
Letters  not  addressed  to  persons  fiiUing  within  either  of  the  above  categories 
are  prima  fade  innocent ;  if  they  contain  noxious  matter  they  can  osdy 
affect  the  vesseb  when  other  fiscts  show  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  or 
master."  ' 

In  1877  the  Russian  Government  in  their  war  widi  Turkey 

declared  that  they  would  treat  despatches  and  correspondence  of 
the  enemy  as  analogous  to  contraband  of  war.* 

In  the  case  of  the  "Constantia,"*  a  Danish  vessel  captured  on  a 
voyage  from  the  Isle  of  France  to  Copenhagen,  a  packet  was  on 
board  to  be  delivered  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Copenhao-en, 
and  to  be  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Government  in  I*  ranee.  The 
master  had  taken  charge  of  the  packet  knowingly,  and  though  there 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  any  fraudulent  concealment,  he  had 
been  in  the  custody  of  a  British  frigate  for  fifteen  days  before  he 
disdosed  the  packet   The  ship  and  cargo  were  condemned 

The  "  Susan/'*  an  American  vessel,  was  captured  on  a  voyage 
from  Bordeaux  to  New  York  with  a  packet  on  board  addressed 
to  the  Prefect  of  the  Isle  of  France,  relating  apparently  only  to 
the  payment  of  that  officer's  salary.  The  master  was  ignorant  of 
the  contents  of  the  packet,  stating  that  it  had  been  deHvered  to 
him  by  a  private  merchant  as  containing  some  old  newspapers  and 
some  shawls.    The  Court  held  that  a  master  is  not  at  liberty  to 

»  PhiUimore,  "  Int.  Law,"  VoL  III,  yfo, 

*  "  InL  Law,"  5th  ed,  675. 

»  "Journal  de  St  Pctcwburg,"  Mar* 

*  6  Rob.,  261,  note  (1808). 

*  IHiLt  461,  note  (1S08). 
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plead  hl9  ignorance,  but  that  if  he  becomes  the  victim  of  imposi* 
tion,  practisied  on  him  by  his  private  enemy»  or  by  the  Government 
of  the  enemy,  he  must  seek  his  redress  against  them.  Tn  this 
case  he  did  not  appear  to  have  used  any  caution  to  inform  himself 
of  the  nature  of  the  papers,  and  although  they  were  not  fraudulently 
concealed,  they  were  not  produced  to  the  captors  as  they  ought  to 
have  been.    The  ship  was  condemned. 

The  "Hope"'  was  an  American  vessel  captured  on  a  voyage 
from  Bordeaux  to  New  York,  havingoa  board  various  despatches 
to  the  Goyenunent  officials  in  the  French  West  Indies  and  the 
Isle  of  France.  She  also  carried  a  mtfitaiv  officer  of  rank,  who 
was  returning  to  Martinique,  and  who  had  snipped  as  a  merchant's 

clerk. 

The  Court  disbelieved  the  master's  plea  of  ignorance. 

"It  was  scarcely  credible  that  the  master  could  have  been  deceived  with 
respect  to  the  duuracter  of  a  mflitarjr  olSoer  of  high  rank,  so  as  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  the  disguise  of  a  merchant's  clerk,  which  he  had  pretended 
to  assume ;  that  he  wns  further  discredited  by  the  representation  which  he 
had  attempted  to  impose  upon  the  Court,  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
the  trunk  (which  contained  the  despatches)  was  concealed." 

The  ship  was  condemned. 

The  "Madison"*  was  an  American  ship  which  had  been 
captured  by  a  French  privateer  and  carried  into  Dieppe,  whence, 
after  obtaining  her  release,  she  proceeded  in  ballast  to  Baltimore. 
On  this  return  voyage  she  was  captured  by  an  English  cruiser, 
and  proceedings  were  instituted  up)on  the  ground  {inier  alia)  that 
she  had  sailed  from  a  blockaded  port  carrying  despatches  from 
the  Government  of  the  enemy  to  a  consul  of  the  enemy  in 
America.  These  despatches,  which  turaed  out  to  be  of  an  inno* 
cent  character,  were  sent  through  an  agent  of  the  American 
AmbasBador  at  Paris  by  the  Danish  Government,  with  which  we 
were  at  war,  to  the  Danish  Consul-General  at  Philadelphia. 

Sir  William  Scott  was  of  opinion  that  a  communication  from 
the  Danish  Government  to  its  own  Consul  in  America  did  not 
necessarily  imply  any thi no-  that  was  of  a  nature  hostile  or  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  h  was  not  to  be  so  presumed  : 
such  communications  must  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  business  of 
the  Consul-General's  ofhce,  which  was  to  maintain  the  commercial 
relations  of  Denmark  with  America.  If  such  communications 
were  forbidden,  the  functions  of  such  officials  would  cease  alto- 
gether. 

"  It  has  been  said  "  declared  the  learned  judge,  "  that  this  communica- 
tion of  the  Danish  Government  with  one  of  its  delegates  In  another 

*  6  Rob.  463  (1808).  3  I  Edw.,  224  (1810). 
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coontiy,  through  the  medium  of  the  American  minister  at  FisurlSp  Ib  a 

matter  in  which  the  neutral  Government  is  not  at  liberty  to  interpose  and 
carry  on,  and  that  the  neutral  Government  is  not  to  concert  measures  with 
the  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  communications  relating  solelv 
ta  his  own  commerce.  Bat  I  take  it  to  tie  a  correspoiidenoe  in  whi» 
the  American  Government  is  itself  interested.  A  Danish  Cdnsul-GenenU 
in  America  is  not  stationed  there  merely  for  the  purpose  of  Danish  trade, 
but  of  Danish- American  ;  his  functions  relate  to  the  joint  commerce  in 
which  tlie  two  countries  are  engaged,  and  the  case  therefore  falls  within 
the  principle  wliich  has  been  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  *  Caroline*  ia 
regard  to  despatches  from  the  enemy  to  his  Ambassador  resident  in  a 
neutral  country.  In  the  transmission  of  these  papers  America  may  have 
a  concern  and  an  interest  also ;  and  therefore  the  case  is  not  analogous  to 
those  in  which  neutral  vessels  have  lent  their  services  to  convey  despatches 
between  an  enem/s  odony  and  the  mother  countij.  Here  thera  is  no 
siicii  depaftme  from  neutrality  as  tnanbject  the  vessel  to  confiscation.*' 

The  ship  was  ordered  to  be  restored  upon  payment  to  the 

capLors  ui  their  expenses. 

Character  of  Despatches. — ^The  comparative  importance  of 
particular  papers  is,  as  Sir  William  Scott  declared,  immaterial.  The 
Court  will  not  construct  a  scale  o£  relative  importance*  It  is  not 
to  be  argued  that  this  or  that  letter  isiof  small  moment.  The  true 

criterion  is  that  the  communication  is  on  the  public  business  of 
the  State,  and  passing  between  public  persons  for  the  public 
service.  It  the  papers  relate  tc^  jjublic  concerns,  be  they  great  or 
small,  civil  or  military,  the  Court  will  not  split  hairs,  and  consider 
their  relative  importance.* 

"  It  is  impossible,"  the  learned  judge  declared  in  another  case,  "  to  limit 
a  letter  to  so  small  a  size,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  producing  the  most  im> 

Srtant  consequences  in  the  operations  of  the  enemy ;  it  is  a  service  there- 
»  iHiich,  in  whatever  degree  it  exists,  can  only  be  cons]d«red  in  one 
duuBcter,  as  an  set  of  tbe  most  noxious  and  hoatile  naturs."  * 

l  lautefeuille  considered  that  the  carriage  of  despatches  could 
only  invest  a  neutral  vessel  with  a  hostile  character,  where  it  was 
specially  employed  for  that  purpose  by  aTbelligerent,  and  that  ft 
could  not  affect  with  crimmajity  either  a  regular  postal  packet  or 
a  merchant  ship,  which  takes  a  despatch  in  3ie  ordinary  course  of 
conveying  letters,  and  of  the  contents  of  which  the  master  must 
necessarily  be  ignorant' 

The  fraudulent  carriage  of  despatches  of  the  enemy  is  a  criminal 
act  involving  the  confiscation  of  the  ship,  and  of  the  cargo  also  if 
it  is  the  property  of  the  owners  of  the  ship/ 

«  "  Caroline,"  6  Rob.,  465.  »  *'  Ataiaata,"  6  Rob.,  455. 

"  "Droits  des  Nations  NeutVM,*tQn.  11*463. 
*   Ataiaata,"  6  Rob., 
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Noxious  PeiBOns* — i.  The  transport  in  a  neutral  ship,  hired 
by,  or  under  the  control  of,  a  belligerent  for  that  purpose,  of  naval 
or  mSitary  persons  in  die  service  of  the  belligerent  is  a  criminal 
act 

The  "  Orozembo  "  was  an  American  vessel  ostensibly  chartered 
by  a  merchant  at  Lisbon  "  to  proceed  in  ballast  to  Macao  and 
then  to  tnke  a  cargo  to  America,"  but  which  was  afterwards,  by 
his  directions,  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  military  officers  of 
distinction,  and  two  persons  in  civil  departments  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Batavia  who  had  come  from  Holland  to  take  their  passage 
to  Batavia,  under  the  appointment  of  the  Dutch  Government. 
In  condemning  the  vessel  as  a  transport  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutdi  Govmment,  Sir  William  Scott  asked  what  number  of 
persons  would  incriminate  the  vessel  Number  alone,  be  declared, 
was  immaterial,  since  fewer  persons  of  high  quality  and  character 
may  be  of  more  importance  than  a  much  greater  number  of 
persons  of  lower  condition.  To  send  out  one  veteran  general  of 
France  might  be  a  much  more  noxious  act  than  the  conveyance 
of  a  whole  regiment 

(a)  Ignorance. — As  in  the  case  of  despatches,  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  or  master  cannot  successfully  be  pleaded 
It  is  sufficient  if  there  is  an  injury  to  the  belligerent  arising  from 
the  employment  in  which  the  vessel  is  found^  If  imposition  has 
been  practised  it  operates  as  force.* 

(6)  Compulsion. — In  the  "Caroline"'  there  was  an  absence 
of  intention  in  the  owner  and  in  the  master.  The  latter  was  an 
involuntary  agent,  acting  under  compulsion  put  upon  him  by  the 
officers  of  the  French  Government,  and  so  far  as  intention  alone 
is  considered,  perfectly  innocent  But  none  the  less,  as  in  the 
case  of  tfifnorance^  die  penalty  of  confiscation  must  be  enforced,  and 
redress  by  way  of  indemnity  must  be  sought  against  those  who 
either  by  deceit  or  compulsion  have  exposed  the  vessel  to  danger. 
Otherwise  such  opportunities  of  conveyance  would  be  constandy 
used,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases  to  prove  the  knowledge  and  privity  of  the  immediate 
offender* 

2.  The  transport  in  a  neutral  ship  not  hired  by,  or  under  the 
control  of,  a  belligerent,  of  civil  or  military  persons  is  not  a 
criminal  act  unless  the  service  performed  is  such  as  might  be 
rendered  by  a  belligerent  transport,  and  such  as  substantially  to 
assist  his  military  operations. 

»  The  «  OrozemlNH''  6  Kobi  430-4.  *  IHd,  43  j. 

*4Riob^3S6<  « **Oionnbo,''6Robb,4SS* 
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In  the  South  African  war  the  German  mail  steamer,  the 
*'  Bundesrath,"  left  Aden  for  Lorenzo  Marquez  on  5  December, 
1899,  with  twenty-seven  allcf^cd  passengers  on  board.  She  was 
intercepted  by  the  "Magicienne"  and  brought  into  Durban  on 
the  ground  of  carrying  ammunition  as  contraband  oi  war.  The 
carriage  of  enemy  troops  does  not  appear  to  have  been  raised, 
and  as  a  partial  search  failed  to  reveal  any  contraband,  the  ship 
was  released  on  18  January. 

The  case  of  the  German  mail  steamer  '*  Herzog  "  was  very 
similar.  She  left  Aden  on  18  December,  1899,  with  about  forty 
Dutch  and  German  medical  and  other  officers  and  nurses  on 
board.  She  was  captured  by  the  "Thetis"  and  brought  into 
Durban  on  6  January,  the  seizor  naval  officer  there  lfiS!^;raph- 
ing  to  the  Admiralty  that  there  was  "  a  large  ambulance  party  on 
board,  most  of  whom  had  revolvers.'* 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  as  after  a  summary  search  no 
contraband  of  war  was  discovered,  the  vessel  was  ordered  to  be 
released. 

The  right  of  a  belligerent  to  take  out  of  an  innocent 
neutral  vessel  noxious  persons.— Whether  such  a  right 
exists  apart  from  some  conventual  obligation  appears  more  than 

doubtful,  and  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  phrase  "nojdous 
persons"  renders  the  preposition  still  more  ambiguous. 

"The  doubt  on  the  question  propounded,"  says  Dana,^  "arises  chiefly 
from  tiie  fact  that  great  numbers  of  treaties  have  provided  that  the  persons 

of  enemies  shall  not  be  taken  from  free  ships  unless  tk^  be  mi/ifary  mcfi  in 
ihe  actual  service  of  the  enemy  ;  seeming  to  imply,  not  only  that  the  latter 
may  be  so  taken,  but  also  that,  without  this  provision,  any  enemy  could 
be  so  talcen,  wliether  a  military  man  or  not  Tfae  first  trace  of  this  pro- 
vision is  in  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden  of 
1676.  In  a  clause  of  that  treaty  which  secures  freedom  to  carry  enemy 
goods  not  contraband  in  neutral  vessels,  is  the  further  provision  that  either 
party  to  the  treaty  may  carry  in  their  vessels  the  subjects  of  an  enem^  of 
the  other  party,  and  that  mey  shall  not  be  taken  or  forced  therefrom 
unless  they  be  military  commanders  or  officials — *  nec  eos  inde  evclU  out  au 
ferri  licebit,  exceptis  tantum  ducibis  sive  officialibus  hostilibus.'^  It  next 
appears  in  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  1678,  at  the  end  of  Art  22 — 'And 
as  it  has  been  provided  above  that  a  free  ship  shall  be  free  to  carry  her 
cargo,  it  is  further  agreed  that  this  liberty  shall  extend  also  to  persons 
who  shall  be  found  in  a  free  ship,  to  the  effect  that  although  they  be 
enemies  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  contracting  parties,  yet  when  in  a 
neutral  vessel  they  shall  not  be  taken  therefrom,  provided  they  be  not 
mllitaiy  persons  and  effectively  in  tfae  service  of  the  enemy.'  This  clause 
was  copied  into  tfae  treaty  between  Sweden  and  Holland  of  tfae  next  year ; 

»  Dana's  "  Wheaton,"  656,  note, 
«  Dumont,  "  Corps  Dipl.,"  VII,  316. 
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into  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  Ryswick  of  1697;  into  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  of  17 13,  between  France  and  the  Netherlands  and  France  and 
England ;  and  into  the  treaty  of  1739  between  France  and  the  United 
Provinces.  The  only  change  is  that  'actneUemcnt  an  service  desdits 
ennemis/  is  substituted  for  '  eflfectivement  au  service,  etc'  This  dsitse  it 
also  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Hamburg;  of  1769. 

"  This  provision  afterwards  appears  in  the  conventions  between  FmMtt 
mod  the  United  States  of  1778  and  i3oo,  between  the  United  States  and 
Holland  in  1782,  between  the  United  States  and  Sweden  in  1783  and 
18 16,  the  United  States  and  Prussia  of  1785,  the  treaty  bet%veen  France 
and  England  of  1786,  and  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  of  1795 
and  1819,  and  in  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  with  Columbia  in  1824, 
Centnl  Ameribe  in  iS35»  Braiit  fn  1828,  Mexieo  to  1831,  ChiK  in  1832, 
Peru  in  1851,  Venezuela  in  1836,  and,  in  fact,  with  nearly  tf  not  all  the 
South  American  States.  In  the  French  and  English  treaty  of  1786  is 
added  after  the  words  '  actucllement  au  service  desdits  ennemis,'  the 
words  '  et  se  transportant  pour  etre  employ^  comme  militaire  dans  leurs 
flottes  on  dans  leurs  9xm6ts,*  and  in  the  treaty  between  France  and 
Hamburg  of  1769  after  the  words,  'au  service  des  ennemis'  is  added 
*auquel  cas,  ils  seront  fait^  pri<;rnniers  de  ^erre.'  The  clause  does  not 
exist  in  any  form  in  any  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States." 

Thus  where  the  Poirm  coocaned  are  paitles  to  such  treaties  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a  class  of  persons  of  a  defined  character 

and  in  defined  predicament  may  be  taken  out.  This  practice  had 
its  origin,  Dana  considers,  in  the  frict  that  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  and  for  some  time  :ifterwards,  it  was  a  common  custom 
to  take  out  contraband  goods  without  carrying  the  vessels  in  for 
adjudication,  and  so  the  removal  of  noxious  persons  without 
adjudication  did  not  appear  singular. 

Between  the  parties  to  these  treaties  the  only  question  is  on 
the  construction  of  the  phrase  "noxious  penooa  Are  they 
military  persons  in  die  actual  service  of  the  enemy  ?  If  they  ar^ 
then,  apart  from  any  further  question  as  to  ^e  oronoe  committed 
by  the  vessel,  they  may  be  taken  out 

But  even  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations,  a  strong  argu- 
ment mi^rht  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  right  to  take  out  miJitarjr 
persons  m  the  actual  service  of  the  enemy. 

**  Yet,"  flays  Dana,  ^it  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  practice  of  modem 
times  in  cognate  cases.   The  proper  rule  would  seem  to  be,  tliat  if  there  is 

no  probable  cause  for  think ini^'^  the  vessel  in  fault  for  carrying  them,  and 
as  no  [>rize  proceedings  can  be  had  against  the  persons,  the  persons  should 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  vessel.  But  if  the  case  warranted  proce^iogs 
against  tiie  vessel  00  grounds  of  probabte  cause  to  believe  her  in  fault,  she 
should  be  brought  in  for  proceedings  and  the  persons  held  as  prisoners  of 
war  on  the  responsibility  of  the  State  to  the  neutral  flag,  until  the  case  is 
determined.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  subject  is  an  embarrassing 
one,  whether  the  right  to  take  such  persons  be  generally  conceded  or  be 
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coupled  with  prize  proceeding^  against  the  vessel,  and  seems  to  present  a 
case  for  some  special  proceedings  of  a  peculiar  character,  arranged  by 

convention  on  national  guarantees." 

Exceptions  to  Right  of  Visitation  and  Search. ^ — i. 
Messengers  and  couriers  of  public  ministers  in  the  service  of  a 
belligerent  resident  in  a  neutral  country,  together  with  their 
despatches,  are  exempt  on  the  high  seas  from  every  species  of 
visitation  and  search,  provided  they  bear  passports  attesting  their 
ofi&cial  character  furnished  not  only  by  their  own  Government, 
but  also  by  the  enemy,  and  provided  the  vessel  or  m/iso  also 
carries  a  commission  or  pass.  In  the  "Caroline"^  Sir  WiUtaai 
Sooct  drew  the  distinction  between  the  carrii^  of  deqsatdies  of 
a  belligerent  from  its  colonies  to  the  mother  country  and  the 
carriage  of  despatches  of  an  Ambassador  in  the  service  of  a 
belligerent,  but  residitU  nt  a  mmtral  country.  The  foraier,  he 
said,  is  a  criminal  interposition,  which  leads  to  condemnation 
because  the  bellisffrent  has  the  right  to  interrupt  and  to  cut  off  a// 
communication  between  the  enemy  and  his  settlements,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  harass  and  disturb  this  connexion,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  assume  that  these  despatciies  are  hostile  to  him  ;  but  an 
Ambassador  resident  ni  a  neutral  country  is  there  lor  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  relations  of  amity  between  that  State  and  his  own 
Government 

The  neutral  country  has  a  right  to  preserve  its  relations  wicfa 
the  enemy,  and  a  belligerent  is  not  at  liberty  to  assume  that  any 
communication  between  them  can  partake  in  any  degree  of  the 
nature  of  hostility  to  him.  As  Vattel  remarics  >~ 

"  Couriers  sent  or  received  by  an  Ambassador,  his  papers^  letters,  and 

despatches,  all  essentially  bclonfj  to  the  Embassy,  and  are  consequently  to 
be  held  sacred,  since  if  they  were  not  respected  the  legitimate  objects  of 
the  Embassy  could  not  be  attained,  nor  would  die  Ambassador  be  able  to 
discharge  his  functions  with  the  necessary  degree  of  security."* 

To  open  the  letters  of  an  Ambassador  has  been  declared  to  be 
a  breach  of  International  Law,  although  this  privilege  may  be 
lost  when  the  Ambassador  himself  is  guilty  of  some  breadi  A  his 
duties  towards  the  neutral  State.* 

The  case  of  the  "  Trent,"  which  occurred  in  1862  during  the 
American  Civil  War,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
without  resulting  in  any  agreement  between  the  parties  imme* 
diately  concerned  and  the  otner  Powers. 

The  "Trent"  was  a  British  mail  steamer  running  on  her  usual 
course  from  Havana  to  Nassau,  both  neutral  ports.  Two  Con- 
federate diplomatic  agents,  Messrs.  biideil  and  Mason  and  their 

»  6  Rob.,  461  (1808). 

■  Vattd,  Lib.  IV,  iv,  ch.  ix,  sec  133.  *  UaUeck,  1, 275-6. 
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suite,  embarked  at  Havana  as  ordinary  passengers  for  Nassau 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  England  and  France.  Whilst 
on  the  high  seas,  just  before  reaching  Nassau,  the  "  Trent "  was 

stopped  by  a  Federal  ship  of  war,  the  "San  Jacinto."  Her 
commander,  Captain  Wilkes,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
"Trent's"  captain,  took  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason  with  their 
secretaries  out  of  the  ship,  which  was  then  allowed  to  continue 
her  voyage. 

Upon  the  demand  for  their  restoration  by  Great  Britain,  backed 
up  by  the  Ambassadors  of  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Italy,  and 
Russia,  Messrs.  SlideU  and  Mason  were  released.  The  conten- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  was  that  the  persons  seized  were 
contrauuuid  of  war,  and  that  the  "Trent"  bdng  a  neutral  vessel, 
the  "  San  Jacinto,"  as  a  belligerent  cruiser,  was  entided  to  stop 
her  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  her  true  national  character  and 
of  seizing  any  contraband  found  on  board.  The  first  contention 
was  met  by  Sir  William  Harcourt's  citation  from  Sir  William 
Scott's  judgment  in  the  "  Imina  "  :  "  Goods  going  to  a  neutral  port 
cannot  come  under  the  description  of  contraband,  all  goods  going 
there  bcinjT;^  equally  lawful."  The  essence  of  contraband,  added 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  is  twofold — there  must  be  a  hostile  quality 
and  a  hostile  destination. 

The  most  serious  mistake  made  by  the  Federal  captain  was  the 
omission  to  take  the  "Trent"  before  a  prize  court  and  the 
arbitrary  seizure  of  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason.  It  is  a  rule  of 
International  Law  that  a  ship  and  cargo  are  not  lawful  prise  until 
condemned  by  a  competent  court,  and  that  until  so  condemned  a 
captor  has  no  right  to  do  anything  beyond  bringing  the  vessel 

before  the  court. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  his  Note  to  the  British  Government,  maintained 
that  an  Ambassador  from  a  belligerent  Power  on  his  way  to  a 
neutral  port  is  liable  to  capture  on  board  a  neutral  vessel  as  con- 
traband of  war. 

This  view,  thus  stated  without  any  modihcations,  has  never 
been  accepted  by  International  Law.  Ambassadors  and  diplo- 
matic agents  are  not  contraband  of  war,  although  in  some  respects 
they  are  analogous,  and  are  sometimes  termed  analogues  of  con- 
traband. They  are,  in  fact,  quite  different,  and  are  governed  by 
different  rules* 

But  there  were  three  points  of  real  substance  in  the  case  of  the 
'*  Trent " — first,  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  diplomatic  agents  ; 

secondly,  that  the  Confederate  States  had  not  yet  been  recognized 
as  an  independent  belligerent,  and  so  the  agents  had  not  acquired 
an  official  character  ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  had  not  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Governments  to  which  they  were  accredited.  There 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason  intended  to  pro- 
ceed to  England  and  France  for  the  purpose  <^  persuading  those 
countries  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States 
and  then  to  return  home:  Such  a  service  was  of  a  hostile 
character. 

*< Ambassadors,"  said  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  "Caroline,"^  "are,  in  a 

peculiar  manner,  objects  of  the  protection  and  favour  of  the  Law  of 
Nations.  The  limits  that  arc  assigned  to  the  operations  ol  war  against 
them  by  Vattel  and  other  writers  upon  those  subjects  are  that  you  may 
exercise  your  right  of  war  against  them,  wherever  ^e  character  of  hostility 
exists ;  you  may  step  the  Amdassador  of  your  enemy  <m  kis  passage ;  but 
when  he  has  arrived  and  has  taken  upon  himself  the  functions  of  his  office 
and  has  been  admitted  in  his  representative  character,  he  becomes  a  sort 
of  middle-man,  entitled  to  peculiar  privileges,  as  set  apart  for  the  protection 
of  the  rdatioiis  of  amity  and  peaces  in  maintaining  whkfa  all  nations  are 
in  some  degree  mtercsted." 

On  the  other  hand,  Earl  Russell  contended  that  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  difBculties  which  arise  from  the  non-recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  cU  facto  Government  of  one  of  the 
belligerents  by  the  other  belligerent  or  by  neutrals — 

"Diplomatic  av^ents  arc  frequently  substituted,  clothed  with  the  powers 
and  immunities  of  ministers,  although  not  invested  with  the  representative 
character  nor  entitled  to  diplomatic  honours."' 

It  was  upon  this  footing  that  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason  must 
have  been  sent,  and  their  reception  upon  this  footing  could  not 
have  been  justly  regarded  as  a  hostile  or  unfriendly  act  towards 
the  Federal  States.  The  conveyance  of  such  agents  and  their 
despatches  (if  any)  on  board  the  "Trent"  was  not  and  could  not 
be  a  violation  of  the  duties  of  neutrality,  and  since  iheir  dci>tina- 
tion  was  bona  fide  neutral,  they  could  not  be  contraband. 

Sir  William  Scott's  dictum  that  "you  may  stop  the  Ambassa* 
dor  of  ^our  enemv  on  his  passage  "  was  dedared  to  be  irrelevant 
No  wnter  of  authority  has  ever  suggested  that  an  Ambassador 
proceeding  to  a  neutru  State  on  board  one  of  its  merchant  vesseb 
IS  contraband  of  war. 

The  true  rule  appears  to  be  that  you  may  stop  an  enemy's 
Ambassador  in  any  place  of  which  you  are  yourself  the  master,  or 
in  any  place  where  you  have  a  right  to  exercise  acts  of  hostility. 
Your  own  territory  or  ships  are  places  of  which  you  are  yourself 
the  master.  The  enemy's  territory  or  ships  are  places  in  which 
you  have  a  right  to  exercise  acts  of  hostility.  In  neutral  vessels, 
innocent  of  any  violation  of  neutral  duties,  you  have  no  such 
righL 

'  6  Rob.,  467-8  (1808). 

'  Whcaton,  **  Elements,"  Part  III,  cfa.  I,  sec  $. 
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If  the  real  and  ultimate  destination  of  the  "  Trent "  had  been 
to  an  enemy's  port,  it  is  undoubtedly  laid  down  by  British 

authorities  that  if  the  real  destination  of  the  vessel  be  hostile  it 
cannot  be  covered  and  rendered  innocent  by  a  ^ctitious  destina- 
tion to  a  neutral  port. 

Upon  this  case  the  following  question  has  been  formulated  by 
Prof.  Mountague  Bernard  as  still  remaining  unsettled  : — 

"Does  a  neutral  ship  forfeit  that  character  and  expose  itself  to  con- 

demnntion  by  conveying  as  passengers  from  one  neutral  port  to  another 
persons  going  as  diplomatic  aigents  of  the  enemy  to  a  neutnd  country?"^ 

The  American  Government,  as  we  have  seen,  answered  the 
question  in  the  a£Bnnative,  in  all  those  cases  at  least  in  which  the 
agent  has  not  yet  acquired  an  official  character,  and  the  com- 
muni^  he  is  commissioned  to  represent  has  not  been  recognized 
as  indqiendent  Great  Britain  and  the  other  Povrers  replied  in 
the  negative. 

Both  parties  nppenr  to  have  relied  upon  a  false  principle. 
The  principle  of  contraband  does  not  apply.  By  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  neither  an  Ambassador  nor  a  diplomatic  agent  is 
clothed  with  any  immunities  until  he  is  recognized  by  the  Power 
to  which  he  is  accredited  as  the  representative  of  an  independent 
belligerent.  In  the  words  of  Sir  William  Scott,  "you  may  stop 
the  Ambassador  of  vour  enemv  on  his  passage.'*  ft  is  true  that 
Sir  William  was  dealing  with  tne  case  of  a  passage  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies,  but  the  language  he  adopted 
from  Vattel  is  quite  general,  nnd  is  not  limited  to  a  passage 
between  neutral  ports.  If  the  Confederate  States  had  been  recog- 
nized by  Great  Britain  and  France  as  independent,  and  Messrs. 
Slidell  and  Mason  had  been  admitted  as  their  representatives 
(e.g.  by  wire),  then  they  would  have  become  clothed  with  the 
immunities  of  Ambassadors  ;  but  as  unofficial  agents  with  des- 
patches upon  a  mission  hostile  to  one  belligerent,  it  would  appear 
that  the  carriage  of  such  persons  is  a  breach  of  neutrality,  inas- 
much as  it  sabstantially  assists  tiie  military  operaLions  of  one 
belligerent. 

It  is  an  undoubted  rule  of  International  Law  that  an  Am- 
bassador, diplomatic  agent,  or  other  public  minister  proceeding 
to  his  post  m  time  of  war,  must  be  provided  with  a  safe-conduct 
or  passport  from  the  Government  of  the  State  with  which 
his  own  country  is  at  war,  to  enable  him  to  travel  securely 
through  its  temtories.* 

*  "  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain^"  p.  223. 
'  Wheaton, £leaieiits,"  4th  mL,  p.  330. 
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Ift  layiii|r  ilown  this  rule  that*^ 

"  A  passage  may  not  only  be  refused  to  the  ministers  of  an  enemy  sent 
to  other  aovefdgnt,  but  if  tb^  undertake  to  pass  privately  and  without 
permission  into  places  belQpg;iiig  to  their  master^s  enemy,  they  are  liable 
to  beanesttd." 

Vattd  cites  the  following  case  furnished  by  the  Anglo-French 
war  of  1743 :  An  Ambassador  of  France  going  to  Berlin,  by  the 
imprudence  of  his  guides  passed  through  a  village  within  the 
electorate  of  Hanover,  of  which  the  sovereign,  the  King  of 
England,  was  at  war  with  France.  He  was  arrested,  and  after- 
wards sent  over  to  England.  As  lUs  Britannic  Majesty  had 
herein  only  made  use  of  the  rights  of  war,  neither  the  court  of 
France  nor  that  of  Prussia  made  any  complaint^ 

Belligereat  ship  of  war  lawfully  commissioned. — A 

Eivate  ship  the  |>roperty  of  a  subject  of  one  belligerent  may 
wfiilly  seize  a  private  or  public  ship  the  property  of  the  other 
belligerent  with  which  it  is  at  war,  althou^  unfurnished  with  a 
Cooimission  of  War  or  Letters  of  Manque. 

**  If  the  subject,"  says  Story  J.,  "  capture  without  a  commission,  he  can 
acquire  no  proper^r  to  himself  in  the  ftrite;  and  if  the  act  be  ecmtnfy  to 
the  regulations  of  his  own  sovereign^  be  may  be  liable  to  municipal 
penalties  for  his  conduct  But  as  to  the  eaemyp  he  violates  no  tights  1^ 
capture."* 

But  all  prizes  captured  by  an  English  non-commissioned  ship 
becon^  the  property  of  the  State,  and  are  termed  Droits  of 
Admiralty.    The  same  principle  applies  to  captures  made  by 

commissioned  ships,  but  in  practice,  unless  for  good  reason  shown 
to  the  contrary,  lawful  prize  is  given  up  to  its  captors. 

Mr.  Hall  denies  the  right  of  a  non-commissioned  ship  to  attack, 
on  the  ground  that  the  weight  of  practice  and  of  legal  authority 
is  against  it-  It  is,  he  says,  "too  much  opposed  to  the  whole  bent 
of  modern  ideas  to  be  now  open  to  argument.  '  The  weight  of 
authority  certainly  appears  to  be  the  other  way. 

But  if  such  a  ship  attack  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  neutral  State 
she  may  be  treated  as  a  pirate.  A  Commission  of  War  empowers 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  granted  in  time  of  war  /o  seize  not  only 
the  ships  and  goods  of  the  enemy»  but  also  such  ships  and  goods 

*  B.  IV,  evil,  sec  85. 

*  **T1ie  Nereide,''  9  Cranch,  at  p.  449.  S«e  abo  3  Bm  Civ.  And  Adm.  App.,  $24 ; 
GfOdvs,  lib.  3,  ch.  6,  sec.  8,  9,  10;  Barbcvrac's  Note  on  sec  8  ;  I'uffcndorf,  lib.  8,  ch.  6, 
sec  21  ;  Byokershoek,  2  P. J.,  ch.  3, 4,  li^  17 ;  2  Woodcs'  Act.,  432 ;  Consoi.  del  Mure, 
ch.  287-8 ;  4  Inst,  1 52, 1 54 ;  Zonal  Adnin  loi ;  Caaaiegia  Disc,  34,  a.  24 ;  Com.  Dig. 
Admiralty,  E  3  ,  T?uls  c  27. 
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the  property  of  neutral  Powers  as  are  liable  to  confiscation  pur* 
suant  to  treaties  or  the  Law  of  Nations.  A  Letter  of  Marque  and 

Reprisals  empowers  the  person  to  whom  it  is  g^ranted  to  make 
reprisals  in  time  of  peace  against  the  ships  and  goods  of  the  sub- 
jects of  that  State  which  has  refused  to  make  reparation  for  an 
mjury  done  by  one  of  its  subjects. 

Tne  term  privateers,  which  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  a 
letter  from  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  dated  5  December,  1665,  was 
originally  intended  to  designate  a  particular  class  of  private  armed 
ve^ek  employed  by  the  Admiralty  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  It 
is  to-day  applied  indiscriminately  to  private  vessels  sailing  under 
Commissions  of  War  or  under  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisals. 
A  privateer  has  consequently  been  thus  defined : — 

"A  privateer  is  an  armed  vessel  belonging  to  one  or  more  private 
individuals,  licensed  by  Government  to  take  prizes  finm  an  enemy ;  its 
authority  in  this  regard  must  depend  altogether  upon  the  extent  of  the 
commission  issued  to  it,  and  is  qualified  and  limited  by  the  laws  under 
which  the  commission  is  issued,"^ 

In  the  "  Sea  Laws,"  a  text-book  publbhed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century  and  representing  the  opinion  of 
the  seventeenth,  it  is  quaintly  said 

"  Our  laws  take  not  much  notice  of  these  privateers,  becanse  the  manner 

of  such  warring  is  new  and  not  ver^'  honourable,  but  the  diligence  of  our 
en  envies  in  this  piratical  way  obliges  us  to  be  also  diligent  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  commerce.'** 

The  first  attempt  to  discourage  the  practice  of  privateering 
occurs  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  at  Stockholm  in 
1675  between  Sweden  and  the  United  Provinces,  whereby  it  was 
provided 

"That  none  of  their  subjects  should  be  allowed  to  equip  privateers 
against  the  subjects  of  the  other,  nor  to  accept  Commissions  of  War  from 
their  respective  confederates." 

Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  war,  however,  Sweden  found  herself 

compelled  to  depart  from  these  stipulations,  and  was  condemned 
to  make  compenscition  to  the  States-Genenil  for  her  violation. 
Curiously  enough  the  United  States  of  America  were  the  next  to 
follow  this  example.  In  1785  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Prussia 
whereby  each  party  agreed  in  case  of  war  between  them  not  to 
grant  commissions  authorizing  privateers  to  seize  the  merchant- 
men  of  the  other  party  freighted  with  innocent  cargoes.  The 
real  object  of  this  policy  appears  to  have  been  to  secure  immunity 

1  The  "  Thomas  GiUmm,*  8  Cnad},  4*1. 
*  3rd  ed,  472. 
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for  private  property  which  was  not  contraband  and  was  not 

destined  for  an  enemy  port. 

Upon  the  renewal  of  tne  treaty  in  1799  this  stipulation  was  not 
renewed.  But  in  1856  the  United  States  returned  to  her  old 
poHcy,  and  upon  the  Powers  declining  to  add  to  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  a  clause  exempting  all  private  property  on  the  high  seas 
belong^incf  to  one  belligerent,  except  contraband,  from  seizure  by 
public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent,  relused  to  be  a  party 
to  the  Declaration,  the  first  article  of  which  recites  that  "  Priva,- 
teering  is  and  remains  abolished." 

In  1854  President  Pierce,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress, 
had  said: — 

"  Should  the  leading  Powers  of  Europe  concur  in  proposing  as  a  rule  of 
International  Law  to  exempt  private  property  upon  tiie  ocean  from  seizure 
by  public  armed  cruisers  as  well  as  by  privateers,  the  United  States  will 
readily  admit  them  on  that  bioad  groand." 

Upon  the  inviution  to  adhere  to  the  Dectaiation  of  Paris  in 
1856  die  President  agreed,  provuled  the  following  paragraph  was 
added  to  the  first  artide : — 

"  And  that  the  private  property  of  Uie  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  belli- 
gerent on  the  high  seas  shall  be  exempted  from  seizure  by  public  armed 
vesseb  of  the  other  belligerent  unless  it  be  contraband.* 

This  offer  was  renewed  by  Mr.  Seward  in  1861,  and  in  1870,  in 
consequence  of  Bismarck's  despatch,  the  Government  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  amendment  might  be  universally  accepted.* 

Bismarck's  despatch  contained  the  Prussian  Decree  of  18  July, 
1870,  whereby  it  was  declared  that  French  merchant  vessels 
diould  be  no  fiirther  subject  to  capture  as  prize  of  war  than  any 
odier  neuual  vessels.*  This  decree  was  annulled,  as  from 
10  February,  1870,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  die  French 
Government  to  take  reciprocal  steps  and  their  action  In  burning 
and  scutding  prizes  taken  from  the  Germans.' 

By  the  I^ian  Mercantile  Marine  Code,  Art  211,  the  capture 
and  making  prize  of  the  enemy's  merchant  vessels  by  ships  of  war 
belonging  to  the  State  will  be  abolished  by  way  of  reciprocity 
towards  any  Power  which  adopts  similar  treatment  in  favour  of 
merchant  vessels. 

This  reciprocal  treatment  may  result  from  municipal  law, 
diplomatic  conventions,  or  declarations  niaxie  by  the  enemy  on  the 
first  outbreak  of  war. 

>  State  Papers,  VoL  LXI,  678. 

•  Vol.  LX,  933. 

•  "LoDdon  Gazette,"  7  February,  1871. 
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In  the  war  with  Austria  in  1866  this  practice  was  observed  bf 

both  parties  respectively,* 
This  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  private  property  at  sea  was 

adopted  by  the  Institut  de  Droit  International  at  the  Con^rress  of 
Turin  in  ii$82,  of  Munich  in  i883»  and  of  Heidelberg  in  1SS7  by 
Sec.  4. 

"  La  propri^t^  priv^e  est  inviolable  sous  la  condition  de 
reciprocity,  et  sauf  les  cas  prdvus  au  Sec.  23."  • 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  most  to  gain  by 
the  general  recognition  of  this  {principle,  is,  strangely  enough,  the 
most  consistent  opponent  to  its  mtrodtictioii. 

Spain  and  Mexioo»  though  otherwise  parties  to  the  Dedaratibn, 
repuidiated  this  atddc,  ana  the  ibrmer,  whikt  contenting  herself 
with  organizing  a  service  of  auxiliary  cruisers,  declared  her  inteo- 
tion  of  granting  Commissions  of  War  to  privateers. 

During  the  American  Civil  War,  Cong^ress  passed  an  Act  on 
3  March,  1863,  authorizing  the  President  in  any  foreiirn  or 
domestic  war  to  issue  Letters  of  Marque,  but  he  docs  not  appear 
to  have  availed  himself  of  this  power.    The  Confederate  States 

? 'anted  Letters  of  Marque  to  several  private  armed  vessels, 
hey  also  offered  their  Letters  to  foreigners,  but  the  restrictive 
legislation  of  the  maritime  Powers  and  the  threat  of  the  Federal 
States  to  treat  such  vessels  as  pirates,  prevented  their  acceptance. 

In  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  latter  Power  announced  its  policy  would  be  not  to 
"  resort  to  privateering,  but  to  adhere  to  the  Rules  of  the  Dedara* 

don  of  Paris."' 

By  the  Spanish  Decree  of  23  April,  1898,*  laying  down  die 
rules  to  be  olnerved.  it  was  declared  by  Art  4  that  die  Govern- 
ment— 

"while  maintaining  their  right  to  issue  Letters  of  Marque,  which  they 
expressly  reserved  in  their  Note  of  16  May,  1857,  in  reply  to  the 
request  of  France  for  die  adhesion  of  Spain  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
relative  to  maritime  war,  wtmld  organise  for  the  present  'a  service  of 
auxiliary  cruisers  of  the  navy*  compose<^  of  5hips  of  the  Spanish  Mercantile 
Navy,  which  would  co-operate  with  the  latter  for  the  purposes  of  cruising, 
and  which  would  be  subject  to  the  statutes  and  jurisdiction  of  tiie  navy." 

It  was  further  declared  by  Art  5  that — 

"  In  order  to  capture  the  eneniy's  ships,  to  confiscate  the  enemy's  m<»r- 
chandise  under  their  own  flag,  and  contraband  of  war  under  any  flac^,  the 
Royal  Navy  auxiliary  cruisers  and  privateers,  if  and  when  the  latter  were 
authorized,  would  exercise  the  right  of  visit  on  the  high  seas  and  In  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  enemy,  in  accordance  with  International  Law,  and 
any  regulations  which  might  be  published  for  the  purpose." 

^  Raskr^s,  "  Maritime  Codes  of  Italy,*p;  fTi        «  Annuaire,  1888,  p.  319. 
"  Stote  Papers,  VoL  XC,  p.  ^  «  /did^  p  159. 
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It  was  also  further  notiiied  by  Art  7,  tiiat — 

"Captains,  ooaunanders,  and  ofHcen  of  noa-American  vessels  manned 

IS  to  one-third  by  other  than  American  citizens  captured  while  committbig 

acts  of  war  af^ainst  Spain,  would  be  treated  as  pirates  with  all  the  rigour 
of  the  law,  although  provided  with  a  licence  issued  by  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States." 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  Decknttion  of  Paris  and  of  its  accept- 
ance by  nearly  all  the  Powers,  pnvateerinp^,  apart  from  conventual 
stipulations,  is  not  an  offence  against  International  Law.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  Great  Britain  were  at  war  with  the  United 
States,  the  latter  would  be  at  liberty  to  instruct  its  privateers  to 
visit  all  neutral  vessels  and  to  capture  such  as  carried  enemy's 
goods  or  contraband  of  war,  whereas  the  former,  being  a  party  to 
the  Declaration  of  Paris,  would  be  bound  to  instruct  her  privateers 
to  refrain  from  molesting  in  any  way  the  vessels  of  any  of  the 
parties  to  the  Declaration*  inasmuch  as,  so  ikr  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, privateering  is  abolished. 

The  reasons  advanced  by  the  United  States  for  their  refusal 
to  abolish  privateering  are  stated  by  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of 
State:— 

**  The  United  States  consider  powerful  navies  and  large  standuig  aniiles» 
as  permanent  establishments,  to  be  detrimental  to  national  prosperity  and 
dangerous  to  civil  liberty.  The  expense  of  keeping  them  up  is  burden- 
some to  the  people ;  they  are  in  some  degree  a  menace  to  peace  among 
natfoni.  A  latge  Ibroe  ever  vesdy  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  war  S 
a  temptation  to  rush  into  it  The  policy  of  tJie  United  States  has  ever 
been,  and  never  more  than  now,  adverse  to  such  establishment,  and  they 
can  never  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  any  change  in  International  Law 
which  may  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  maintain  a  powerful  navy  or 
Jaige  standing  army  in  time  of  peace.  If  forced  to  yindicate  their  rmts 
by  arms,  they  are  content,  in  the  present  aspect  of  international  relations, 
to  rely  in  military  operations  on  land  mainly  upon  volunteer  troops,  and 
for  the  protection  of  their  commerce  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  upon 
their  mercantile  marine.  If  this  countiy  were  d^mved  of  these  resources 
it  would  be  obliged  to  change  its  policy  and  assame  a  military  attitude 
before  the  world.  In  resisting  an  attempt  to  change  the  existing  maritime 
law  that  may  produce  such  a  result,  it  looks  beyond  its  own  interest  and 
embraces  in  its  view  the  interest  of  such  nations  as  are  not  likely  to  be 
dominant  naval  Powers.  Their  ntnatton  in  tids  respect  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  United  States*  and  to  thein  the  protection  of  commerce  and  the 
maintenance  of  international  relations  of  peace,  appra!  as  strongly  as  to 
this  country  to  withstand  the  proposed  change  in  the  settled  Law  of 
Nations.  To  such  nations  the  surrender  of  the  right  to  resort  to  privateers 
would  be  attended  with  consequences  most  adverse  to  their  commcidal 
prosperity  without  any  compensating  advantages.  .  .  . 

'*  Tt  certainly  ought  not  to  excite  the  least  surprise  that  strong  naval 
Powers  should  he  willing  to  forego  the  practice,  comparatively  useless  to 
them,  of  employing  privateers,  upon  condition  that  weaker  Powers  agree 
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to  part  with  their  most  effective  means  of  defending  their  maritime  rights. 
It  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Government,  to  be  seriously  apprehended  that 
if  tiie  use  of  privateers  be  abandoned  the  dominion  over  the  seas  will  be 

surrendered  to  those  Powers  which  adopt  the  policy  and  have  the  means 
of  keeping  up  large  navies.  The  one  which  has  a  decided  naval  superiority 
would  be  potentially  the  mistress  of  the  ocean,  and  by  the  abolition  of 
mlvateering  that  donunatlon  would  be  more  firmly  secured.  Such  a 
Power  eng^iged  in  a  war  with  a  nation  inferior  in  naval  strengtii  would 
have  nothint:;'  to  do  for  the  security  and  protection  of  its  commerce  but  to 
look  after  the  ships  of  the  regular  navy  of  its  enemy.  These  might  be 
held  in  check  by  one-half  or  less  of  its  naval  force,  and  the  other  might 
sweep  the  commerce  of  its  enemy  from  the  ooeaa  Nor  would  the  in- 
jurious effect  of  a  vast  naval  superiority  to  weaker  States  be  much 
diminished  if  that  superiority  were  shared  among  three  or  four  great 
Powers.  It  is  unquestionably  the  interest  of  such  weaker  States  to  dis- 
countenance and  resist  a  measure  which  fosters  the  growth  of  regular 
naval  establishments."^ 

Since  these  words  were  penned  the  wave  of  modern  Imperialism 
has  passed  over  the  United  States,  and  the  creation  of  a  powerful 
navy,  together  with  the  acquisition  of  over-sea  possessions,  may 
very  considerably  modify  the  force  of  these  views.  Moreover 
such  views,  however  intelligible,  have  not,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine 
points  out,  always  prevailed.  In  the  treaty  with  Prussia  of  1785, 
negotiated  by  Benjandn  Franklin,  it  was  agreed  that  neither 
party  should  commission  privateers.  And  subsequently  President 
Monroe  had  declared  that  it  was  unworthy  of  civilized  States  to- 
prey  upon  private  property  at  sea.  Indeed,  the  Government  has 
from  time  to  time  expressed  its  willingness  to  adhere  to  Art  i  of 
the  Declaration,  provided  that  the  Fowers  would  go  one  step 
further  and  apply  the  pnnctple  of  the  inviolability  of  all  private 

property  on  the  high  seas. 

In  the  treaty  with  Italy  of  26  February,  187 1,*  it  was  agreed 
that  in  the  unfortunate  event  of  war,  the  private  property  of  their 
respective  citizens  and  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war,  should  be  exempt  from  capture  or  seizure  on  the  high 
seas  or  elsewhere  or  by  the  military  forces  of  either  party.  This 
exemption  was  not,  of  course,  to  apply  to  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
^  attempting  to  break  blockade. 

To  this  proposal  to  exempt  private  property  from  capture  at 
sea  Great  Britain  is»  curiously  enotvh,  the  only  serious  opponent 
Our  trade  is  the  largest  in  the  worfi.  We  are  still  very  largely 
both  the  constructors  of  ships  and  the  carriers  for  the  world.  Our 
shipping  is  equal  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 
Consequently  we  should  suffer  more  than  any  other  Power  from 

*  Utiat,  'Uot  Law,"  loi. 

•  U.S.StaiatSiatLMi«^Vot.XVII,8sa 
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all  the  dangers,  interruptionf?,  and  annoyances  which  beset  mari- 
time carriage.  Thus,  in  spite  of  our  naval  superiority,  our  trade 
mil; In  be  seriously  injured,  if  not  almost  wholly  checked  by  even 
a  weak  opponent. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  owin^  to  the  enormous 
growth  of  insurance  and  its  cosmopoHtan  character,  the  loss  would 
be  widely  difiiised,  and  so  far  as  it  fell  on  this  country  would 
chiefly  affect  the  well-to-do  classes*  unless  the  war  was  of  a  pro- 
tracted nature.  But  even  the  advocates  of  this  theory  are  obliged 
to  admit  that  if  the  war  were  very  protracted,  and  our  navy  was 
too  much  occupied  elsewhere  to  protect  our  trade,  the  loss  to  this 
country  would  be  too  enormous  to  contemplate.  The  losses  in- 
flicted by  the  "Alabama"  and  her  sister  ships  are  a  sufficient 
indication  of  the  danger  of  a  few  fast  lifrht  armed  privateers  to 
our  numerous  and  widely  scattered  mercantile  marine. 

These  differences  of  views  may  not  be  without  practical  em- 
barrassment to  both  Powers  if,  unfortunately,  they  should  be 
brought  into  conflict    An  English  publicist  writes : — 

"They  (the  United  States)  retain  the  practice  of  privateering;  but 
should  they  avail  themselves  of  it  under  the  old  law,  they  would  clearly 
not  be  entided  to  invoke  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  in  thdr  own 
favour,  and  the  same  power  might,  of  course,  be  used  by  their  adversary. 
So,  too,  as  to  the  principle  which  affords  to  enem3r's  property  at  sea  the 
protection  of  the  neutral  flag ;  the  United  States  have  acquired  no  right 
to  invoke  it  against  this  countiy.  It  would  rest  in  the  option  of  England 
either  to  adhere  to  the  old  rules  of  maritime  warfare  in  a  war  wiu  the 
United  States  or  Id  maintain  the  principles  of  the  DecUnation  of  Paris."* 

Lawfillfy  Cotnmissioned-^What  constitutes  a  lawful  com- 
mission has  occasionally  given  rise  to  great  difficulties.  Stricdy, 
a  commission  can  only  oe  gianted  ^e  Government  of  an 
independent  State,  but  a  concesaon  has  been  made  in  practice 
by  virtue  of  which  in  the  case  of  civil  war  vessels  sailing 
under  the  flag  of  either  of  the  two  belligerents  are  held  to  be 
entitled  to  jura  belli,  so  that  they  cannot  be  treated  as  pirates  by 
the  public  ships  of  neutral  Powers.  For  instance,  after  the  revolt 
of  the  Low  Countries,  not  only  Spain,  but  other  Powers  refused 
to  recognize  the  Letters  of  Marque  issued  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  no  admiralty  jurisdiction. 

Upon  his  nomination  as  Admiral  of  the  United  I'lovinces  in 
1576,  however,  his  Letters  were  recognized  as  binding  by  the 
neutral  Powers,  although  Spain  continued  for  some  time  to  treat 
the  s$a4f€f^am  as  pirates. 

Again,  in  the  civil  war  in  Mexico,  the  "  Invincible,"  sailing 
under  the  fl^  of  the  nev^  constituted  Republic  of  Texas,  in  the 

>  "  i.dmburgh  Review, '  CCXXXIII,  Art  la 
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month  of  April,  1836,  captured  the  American  brig  "Pocket,*' 
carrying  contraband  for  the  Mexican  army.  She  was  thereupon 
captured  by  the  American  ship  of  war  "Warren"  and  brought 
into  New  Orleans  for  condemnation  as  a  pirate.  In  his  report  to 
the  President  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  declared 
that — 

"When  a  civil  war  breaks  out  in  a  foreign  nation,  and  part  of  such 
nation  erect  a  distinct  and  separate  Government  and  the  United  States^ 
although  they  do  not  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  new  Govon- 

ment,  do  yet  recag-nize  the  existence  of  a  civil  war,  our  Courts  have  uni- 
formly reg^arded  eacii  party  as  a  belligerent  nation  in  regard  to  acts  done 
Jure  belli.  Such  may  be  unlawful  when  measured  by  the  Law  of  Nations  ur 
by  tieaty  stipulations ;  the  individuals  concerned  in  them  may  be  treated  as 
trespassers,  and  the  nation  to  which  diey  belong  may  be  held  responsible 
by  tbe  United  States,  but  the  parties  concerned  are  not  treated  as  pirates. 
It  is  true  that  v\4ien  persons  acting  under  a  commission  from  one  of  the 
beliigerentii  makes  a  capture  ostensibly  in  the  right  oi  war,  but  really  with 
the  design  of  robbeiy,  tfa^  will  be  held  guilty  of  piracy.  In  this  present 
case  thoe  is  not  the  least  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  capture  was  made 
with  any  criminal  intent**^ 

After  the  burning  of  G>Ion  by  the  Columbian  insurgents,  the 
brigandne  "Ambn^e  Light,"*  oommissioned  by  the  rebels  as  a 
Columbian  ship  of  war,  being  overhauled  and  searched  by  the 
United  States  gunboat  "Alliance"  on  3  June,  1885,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  Preston,  by  whose  orders  Colon  had  been  fired, 
to  the  ^reat  loss  and  injury  of  AiTierican  subjects,  was  seized 
under  the  United  States  naval  regulations  for  not  carrying  a 
proper  commission. 

Neatral  merchaiitnen  ttodef  convoy  of  ships  of  war  of 
fhdr  own  nation  not  exempt  firom  visit  and  seaixh.— The 

claim  to  exemption  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  since  1653, 
when  Sweden,  during  the  war  between  England  and  the  United 
Provinces,  asserted  that  its  merchantmen  sailing  under  convoy 

were  exempt  from  search.  Various  attempts  were  subsequently 
made  by  the  United  Provinces,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  to 
introduce  this  principle,  and  the  numerous  treaties  concluded  by 
the  majority  of  the  Powers  conclusively  show  that  prior  to  their 
execution  no  such  exemption  existed  at  Common  Law. 

Great  Britain  has  consistently  maintained  the  older  view,  and 
has  instructed  her  naval  commanders  that — 

*  No  vessel  is  exempt  from  the  exercise  of  these  powers  on  the  ground 
that  she  is  under  the  convoy  of  a  neutral  public  ship"* 

1    Opiniont  of  Ibe  Att-G«ii.  U*S.>'  VbL  III,  pw  im. 

*  35  Fed.  Rep.,  408  (t8«5). 

*  Holland,  "Admiralty  Manual  of  Prize  Law,"  p.  2. 
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On  the  other  hand,  France,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain, 
Italy,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  provide  by  their  naval  regulations 
that  the  declaration  of  the  commanding  ofiicer  of  the  convoying 
ship  shall  be  accepted  as  a  guaianiee  that  the  vessels  under  his 

cihai^e  are  not  engaged  in  illicit  trafiic 

The  decisions  of  the  American  Courts  and  the  opinions  of 
American  jurists  support  the  English  view.  The  question  was 
first  raised  in  the  case  of  the  "Nancy"*  in  1796,  which  was  a 
neutral  vessel  laden  with  neutral  cargo  and  captured  when  under 
enemy  convoy.  It  was  there  held  that  the  presence  of  a  convoy 
is  constructive  resistance  and  a  denial  of  the  right  of  search,  which 
authorizes  seizure  and  consequent  condemnation. 

In  the  *•  Elsebe  "  ^  one  of  the  questions  was  whether  the  cargoes 
belonging  to  subjects  of  the  Hans  Towns  laden  on  board  Swedish 
vesseb  and  sailmg  under  Swedish  convoy  were  liable  to  con- 
demnation. It  was  contended  on  their  bemlf  that  they  were  not 
invdved  in  the  penalties  of  Swedish  resistance,  which  was  an 
Act  of  the  Swedish  Government  and  did  not  bind  the  subjects  of 
other  Powers;  that  the  proprietors  of  these  cargoes  were  not 
privy  to  this  fact,  and  that  the  masters  of  the  vessds  were  not  the 
agents  of  the  vessels  so  as  to  bind  them. 

Sir  William  Scott,  after  stating;  that  there  was  in  the  charter 
party  an  express  Stipulation  Ikai  ihe  ship  should  proceed  under 
convoy,  says : — 

"But  I  will  take  the  case  on  a  supposition  that  there  was  no  such 
engagement.  The  master  associates  himself  with  a  convoy,  the  instruc- 
tions of  which  he  must  be  supposed  to  know ;  he  puts  the  goods  under  un- 
lawful protection,  «Ad  it  must  be  presumed  that  this  is  done  with  due 
authority  from  the  owners  and  for  their  benefit  It  is  not  the  case  of  an 
unforeseen  emerf^ency  happening  to  the  ship  at  sea,  where  the  fact  itself 
proves  the  owners  to  be  ignorant  and  innocent,  and  when  the  Court  has 
field,  that  being  proved  innocent  by  the  very  drcnmstanoes  of  the  case, 
they  shall  not  be  bound  by  the  new  principle  of  law  which  imposes  on  the 
employer  a  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  his  ri^ent.  On  the  c^^tra^^^  it  is 
a  matter  done  antecedently  to  the  voyage,  and  must  therefore  be  presumed 
to  be  done  on  communication  with  the  owners  and  with  their  consent; 
and  the  effect  of  tibis  presumption  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  permitted  to 
be  averred  against,  inasmuch  as  all  the  evidence  must  come  from  the 
suspected  parties  themselves,  without  affording  a  possibility  of  meeting"  it, 
however  prepared.  The  Court  has  therefore  thought  it  not  unreasonable 
to  apply  the  strict  principle  of  law,  in  a  case  not  entitled  to  any  favour, 
and  holda^  as  it  does  in  blockade  cases  of  that  description,  that  the  master 
must  be  taken  to  be  the  authorised  agent  of  the  cargo,  that  he  has  acted 
under  powers  from  his  employer,  and  that  if  he  has  exceeded  his  authority, 
it  is  barratry,  for  which  he  is  personally  answerable,  and  for  which  the 
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owner  must  look  to  him  for  indeiniii6cattoii.   I  pass  over  many  oonsidenip 

tions  which  have  been  properly  pressed  in  argument,  but  I  cannot  omit  to 
observe  that  this  is  not  merely  a  question  arising  on  a  single  act  of  limited 
consequence  ;  it  is  a  pretrasion  of  great  extent,  being  nothing  less  than  an 
opposition  to  tiie  general  law  of  search,  by  whicn,  if  it  oould  in  one 
instance  be  admitted,  the  whole  provisions  of  the  Law  of  Nations  on  that 
head  might  be  effectually  defied  ;  (or  if  this  principle  could  be  maintained 
by  an  interchange  of  convoys  the  whole  unlawful  business  might  be  carried 
on  with  security.  To  put  the  goods  of  one  country  on  board  the  ships  of 
another  would  be  a  complete  recipe  for  the  goods  with  a  trifling  alteration, 
easily  understood  and  eMily  practised,  whilst  the  mischief  itself  would  exist 
in  fall  force." 

The  American  view  has  been  expressed  nowhere  more  clearly 
than  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  the  "  Nereide,"  ^  which  was  a  non- 
coimnissioned  armed  British  ship  chartered  by  Mr.  Pinto,  a 
Spaniard,  for  a  voyaee  from  London  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  badL 
It  was  a  term  of  the  charter  party  that  the  vessel  should  be 
navigated  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  and  should  sail  under 
British  convoy.  The  **  Nereide  "  sailed  with  her  cargo  (p^  of 
which  was  the  property  of  Pinto  and  part  the  property  of  British 
subjects)  under  British  convoy  and  with  Pinto  on  board.  In  the 
course  of  the  voyage  the  "  Nereide  "  became  accidentally  separated 
from  the  convoy,  and  whilst  endeavouring  to  regain  it  was,  after 
a  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  resistance,  captured  by  the  privateer 
Governor  Tompkins,"  and  brought  into  New  York  for  adjudi- 
cation. 

It  must  be  observed  that  Pinto  took  no  part  in  the  navigation 
of  the  vessel,  nor  in  the  resistance  at  the  time  of  the  capture. 

Upon  these  facts  Mr.  Justice  Story  asked  whether  Pinto, 
tHg  Aim  to  6e  a  neutral,  had  so  iucofporaUd  himself  with  the 
onomy  i$ttorests  as  to  forfeit  that  protection  which  the  neiUral 
character  would  otherwise  have  afforded  him  f 

From  the  well-established  rule  that  neutral  goods  on  board 
enemy  ships  (provided  they  are  not  contraband)  are  privileg-ed. 
it  has,  says  the  learned  judge,  been  attempted  to  be  inferred  that 
**  no  distinction  can  exist,  whether  the  ship  be  armed  or  unarmed, 
or  be  captured  with  or  without  resistance."  Such  an  inference 
cannot  be  drawn  from  the  mere  silence  of  the  jurists  upon  this 
point  The  question  must  be  determined  "  upon  a  just  applica- 
tion of  tile  principles  which  regulate  neutral  as  well  as  belligerent 
rights  and  duties. 

"  It  b  a  clear  maxim,"  proceeds  Mr.  Justice  Story,  "  of  National  Law 
that  a  neotnd  is  bound  to  a  perfect  impartiality  as  to  all  the  belligerents. 
If  he  incorporate  himself  into  the  measures  or  poliqr  of  eitber ;  if  be  become 

'  9X^cb,  pp.  456^448. 
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auxiliary  to  the  enterprises  or  acts  of  either,  he  forfeits  his  neutral  charac- 
ter— nor  is  this  all  In  relation  to  his  commerce  he  is  bound  to  submit  to 
the  belH|Eereiit  right  of  search,  and  he  cannot  bwfally  adopt  any  meaaurea 
whose  direct  object  is  to  withdraw  that  commerce  from  the  most  liberal  and 

accurate  search  without  the  apjjlication  on  the  part  of  the  belh'gcrent  of 
superior  force.  If  he  resist  this  exercise  of  lawful  right,  or  if  with  a  view 
to  resist  it  he  take  the  protection  of  an  armed  neutral  convoy,  he  is  treated 
as  an  enemy  and  his  property  is  confiscated.  Nor  is  It  at  all  materat 
whether  the  resistanoe  be  direct  or  constructive.  The  resistance  of  the 
convoy  is  the  resistance  of  all  the  ships  associated  under  the  common  pro- 
tection, without  any  distinction  whether  the  convoy  belong  to  the  same  or 
a  foreign  neutral  sovereign — for  upon  the  principles  of  natural  justice  a 
neutral  is  justly  chargeable  with  the  acts  of  the  party  which  he  voluntarily 
adopts  or  of  which  he  seeks  the  shelter  and  protecticRL  Qut  sentit  com- 
modum  sentire  debet  et  onus — these  principles  are  recognized  in  the 
memorable  cases  of  the  '  Maria and  the  'Elsebe/'  and  can  never  be 
shaken  without  delivering  over  to  endless  controversy  and  conflict  the 
maritinie  rights  of  the  wond." 

The  learned  judge  then  deals  with  the  arcoiment  that  although 
resistance  by  a  neutral  convoy  is  unlawful  and  may  incriminate 
the  whole  of  the  associated  ships,  yet  since  resistance  by  a  belli- 
gerent convoy  is  lawful  a  forfeiture  cannot  tiow  from  an  act  which 
is  strictly  justifiable. 

"The  fallacy  of  the  argument,"  answers  the  learned  judge,  "consists  in 
assuming  the  very  ground  in  controversy,  and  in  confounding  things  in 
tiieir  nature  entirely  distinct  An  act  perfectly  lawful  in  a  belligerent 
may  be  flagrantly  wrongful  in  a  neutral.  A  belligerent  may  lawfully  resist 
search ;  a  neutral  is  bound  to  submit  to  it  A  belligerent  may  carry  on 
bis  commerce  by  force ;  a  neutral  cannot  A  belligerent  may  capture  the 
property  of  his  enemyon  the  ocean ;  a  neutral  has  no  authority  whatever 
to  make  captures.  The  same  act,  therefore^  that  with  reference  to  the 
rights  and  cfuties  of  the  one  may  be  tortious,  may  with  reference  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  other  be  perfectly  justifiable.  The  act  then,  as  to 
its  character,  is  to  be  judged  of,  not  merely  by  that  of  the  parties,  through 
udiose  immediate  instrumentality  it  is  done ;  but  also  by  the  character  of 
tiioae  who»  having  co-operated  in,  assented  to  or  sought  protection  from 
it,  would  yet  withdraw  themselves  from  the  penalty  of  the  act.  It  is 
analogous  to  the  case  at  Common  Law  where  an  act  justifiable  in  one 
party  does  not  from  that  fact  alone  shelter  his  coadjutor.  Th^  must 
stand  or  fall  upon  their  own  merits.  It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if 
because  a  belligerent  may  resist  search  a  neutral  may  co-operate  to  make 
it  effectual.  It  is  therefore  an  a<;sumption  utterly  inadmissible  that  a 
neutral  can  avail  himself  of  the  lawful  act  of  the  enemy  to  protect  himself 
in  an  evasion  of  a  clear  belligerent  right 

"And  what  reason  can  there  be  for  the  dbtinction  contended  for? 
Why  is  the  resistance  of  the  convoy  deemed  the  resistance  of  the  whole 
neutral  associated  ships,  let  them  belong  to  whom  they  may?  It  is  not 
that  there  is  a  direct  and  immediate  co-operation  in  the  resistance,  because 

•  I  Rob.,  340.  •  5  Rolx,  173. 
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the  case  supposes  the  contraxy.  It  is  not  that  the  resistance  of  the  convoy 
of  the  sovereign  is  deemed  an  act  to  whkh  all  his  subjects  consent,  because 
the  ships  of  foreign  subjects  would  then  be  exempted  It  is  because  there 

is  a  constructive  resistance  resulting  in  law  from  the  common  association 
and  viiluntary  protection  against  search  under  a  full  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  convoy.  Then  the  principle  applies  as  well  to  a  belligerent 
as  to  a  neutral  convoy  ?  For  it  is  manifest  that  the  belligerent  will  at  all 
events  resist  search ;  and  it  is  quite  as  manifest  that  the  neutral  seeks, 
belligerent  protection  with  an  intent  to  evade  it  Is  it  that  an  evasion  of 
^arch,  by  the  employment  of  protection  or  terror  of  force,  is  inconsistent 
with  neutral  duties?  Then  a  fortiori  the  principle  applies  to  a  case  of 
bdligerent  ccmvoy,  for  the  resistance  must  be  presumed  to  be  moo 
obstinant  and  the  search  more  perilous. 

"  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  upon  the  latter  principles  that 
the  penalty  of  conhscation  is  applied  to  neutrals.  The  law  proceeds  yet 
farther,  and  deems  the  sailing  under  convoy  as  an  act  per  se  inconsistent 
wtidi  neutrally,  as  a  premeditatad  attempt  to  oppose,  if  practicable,  the 
right  of  search,  and  therefore  attributes  to  such  pdiminary  act  the  full 
effect  of  actual  resistance.  In  this  respect  it  applies  a  rule  analogous  to 
that  in  cases  of  blockade  when  the  act  of  sailing  with  an  intent  to  break  a 
blockade  is  deemed  a  sufficient  breach  to  authorize  confiscation.  And 
Sir  W.  Scott  manifestly  recognizes  the  correctness  of  this  doctrine  in  tbt 
'Maria/  although  the  circumstances  of  that  case  did  not  require  its 
vigorous  application. 

*'  Indeed,  in  relation  to  a  neutral  convoy,  the  evidence  of  an  intent  to 
resist  as  wdl  as  of  constructive  resistanee  Is  fiur  more  equivocal  than  in 
case  of  a  bdligerent  convoy.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  necessarily  known  to 
the  convoyed  ships  that  the  belligerent  is  bound  to  resist,  and  will  resist 
until  overcome  by  superior  force.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  join  such 
convoy  without  an  intention  to  receive  the  protection  of  belligerent  force 
In  such  manner  and  under  such  ctrcumstances  as  the  belligerent  may 
choose  to  apply  it  It  is  an  adoption  of  his  acts  and  an  assistance  of  his 
interests  during  the  assumed  voyage.  To  render  the  convoy  effectual  pro- 
tection it  is  necessary  to  interchange  signals  and  instructions,  to  com- 
municate information  and  to  watch  the  approach  of  every  enemy.  The 
neutral  solicitously  aids  and  co-operates  in  all  these  important  transactionib 
and  thus  far  manifestly  sides  with  the  belligerent,  and  performs,  as  to  him» 
a  meritorious  service^ — a  service  little  reconcilable  with  neutral  duties,  as 
the  agency  of  a  spy,  or  the  friend  of  a  bearer  of  hostile  despatches.  In 
respect  to  a  neutral  convoy  the  inference  of  coniitructive  co-operation  and 
hostility  is  far  less  certain  and  direct  To  condemn  in  such  case  is  push- 
ing the  doctrine  to  a  great  extent,  since  it  is  acting  upon  ^  presumption 
which  is  not  permitted  to  be  contradicted,  that  all  the  convoyed  ships 
distinctly  understood  and  adopted  the  objects  of  the  convoy  and  intimately 
blended  their  own  interests  with  hostile  assistance. 


"And  this  doctrine,"  continues  the  learned  judge,  "seems  conformable 
to  the  sense  of  other  European  sovereigns.  In  the  recent  cases  of  the 
American  ships  captured  vmile  under  British  convoy  by  the  Danes,  the 
right  of  condemnation  was  not  only  asserted  and  enforced  by  the  highest 
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tribunal  of  prize,  but  expressly  affirmed  by  the  Danish  sovereign  after  an 
earnest  appeal  made  by  the  Government  of  tlie  Uinted  States.  On  that 
occasion  the  Danish  Minister  |»rassed  tlie  afgumont  *that  he  who  caoses 
himself  to  be  protected  by  that  act  (le.  enemy  convoy)  ranges  himself  on 
the  side  of  the  protector,  and  thus  puts  himself  in  opposition  to  the  enemy 
of  the  protector,  and  evidently  renounces  the  advantages  attaciied  to  the 
character  of  a  friend  to  him  against  whom  he  seeks  tiie  protection.  If 
Denmarlc  shoold  abandon  this  principle,  fhe  navigators  of  all  nations 
would  find  their  account  in  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
under  the  protection  of  English  ships  of  war  without  any  risk,"  and  he 
further  declared  that  none  of  the  Powers  in  Europe  have  called  in  question 
die  justice  of  diis  principle.^  To  the  argument  that  a  party,  neutral  as  to 
one  Power  and  an  enemy  as  to  another  Power,  may  lamuUy  place  himself 
under  belligerent  convoy  in  order  to  escape  from  his  own  enemy,  the 
learned  judge  answers  that  in  such  a  predicament  it  is  always  open  to  the 
neutral  to  explain  his  conduct  in  taking  convoy,  and  to  show  by  proofs  bis 
innocent  Intentions  as  to  all  fiiendly  t^lligerents,  but  that  such  a  state  of 
focts  would  not,  in  his  judgment,  remove  a  single  difficulty. 

**  It  i?;  not,"  he  argues,  "in  relation  to  enemies  that  the  question  as  to 
taking  convoy  can  ever  arise.  It  has  reference  only  to  the  rij^hts  of 
thendiy  belligerents ;  and  these  rights  remain  precisely  the  same  whatever 
may  he  the  pecnliar  sitiaatioa  of  the  neutral  as  to  third  partis  Was  It 
ever  heard  of  that  a  neutral  might  lawfully  resist  the  right  of  search  of  one 
Power  because  he  wa?;  at  war  with  another?  And  is  not  the  evasion  of 
this  right  just  as  inj uncus  whether  the  neutral  be  at  peace  with  all  the 
world  or  with  a  part  only  ? 

There  woald  be  extreme  dlflicalty  in  establishing  by  any  disinterested 
testimony  the  fact  of  any  such  special  intentions  as  the  ai|^ument  supposes. 
Independent  of  this  difficulty,  it  would,  in  effect,  be  an  attempt  to  repel  by 
positive  tcstinaony  a  conclusive  inference  of  law  fl  uwing  from  the  very  act 
of  taking  convoy.  The  belligerent  convoy  is  bound  to  resist  all  visitations 
by  enemy  ships,  whether  neutral  to  the  convoyed  ships  or  not  This 
(^ligation  is  distinctly  known  to  the  party  taking  its  protection.  If,  there- 
fore, he  choose  to  continue  under  convoy,  he  shows  an  intention  to  avail 
himself  of  its  protection  under  all  the  chances  and  hazards  of  war.  The 
abandonment  of  such  intention  cannot  be  otherwise  evidenced  than  by  the 
overt  act  of  quitting  convoy.  And  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the 
mere  secret  wishes  or  private  declarations  of  a  party  could  prevail  over  hjs 
own  deliberate  act  of  continuing  under  convoy,  unless  courts  of  prize 
would  surrender  themselves  to  the  most  stale  excuses  and  imbecile  artifices. 
It  would  be  vain  to  administer  justice  in  such  courts  if  mere  statements  of 
intentions  would  outweigh  the  legal  effects  of  the  acts  of  the  parties. 
Besides,  the  injury  to  the  friendly  belligerent  is  equally  great  whatever 
might  be  the  special  objects  of  the  neutral.  The  right  of  search  is 
effectually  prevented  by  the  presence  of  superior  force  or  exercised  only 
after  the  perils  and  injuries  of  victorious  warfare.  And  it  ia  tfab  veiy 
evasion  of  the  right  of  search  that  oonstitut»  the  ground  of  coodemnatioii 
in  ordinan,'  cases.  The  neutral,  in  cfTect,  declares  he  will  not  submit  to 
search  until  the  enemy  convoy  is  conquered,  and  then  only  because  he 
cannot  avoid  it   The  special  intention  of  the  neutral  then  could  not,  if 

^  U.S.  Stttte  Papers,  i8n,  p.  $27. 
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proved,  upon  principle  prevail,  and  it  has  not  a  shadow  of  authority  to 
sustain  it.  The  arf^ument  upon  this  point  was  urged  in  the '  Maria '  and 
'  Elsebe/  and  was  instantly  repelled  by  the  court" 

The  learned  judge  therefore  held  upon  this  point — 

"That  the  act  of  safling under  belligerent  or  neutral  convoy  is  of  itself 

a  violation  of  neutrality,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  if  caught  m  ddicto  are 

justly  confiscable  ;  and,  further,  that  if  resistance  be  necesssr^' — as,  in  his 
opinion,  it  is  not— to  perfect  the  offence,  stiil  that  the  resistance  of  the 
convoy  is  to  all  purposes  the  resistance  of  the  associated  fleet 

"  It  migfat  with  as  much  propriety /'  he  added,  "  be  maintained  that 
neutral  goods,  guarded  by  a  hostile  army  in  their  passage  through  a 
countn,',  or  voluntarily  lodged  in  a  hostile  fortress  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  evadint;  the  municipal  rip^hts  and  regulations  of  that  country,  :^hnuld  not 
in  case  of  capture  be  lawful  plunder  (a  pretension  never  yet  asserted)  as 
that  neutral  property  on  the  ocean  ihottla  enjoy  the  doatie  protection  of 
war  and  peaces** 

To  the  argument  that  a  belligerent  ship  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  take  the  prrjtection  of  the  convoy  of  the  nation  to  which  she 
belongs,  and  that  this  extends  a  perfect  and  lawful  immunity  to 
the  neutral  cargo  on  board,  the  learned  judge  answers  that — 

"  It  is  not  true  that  a  neutral  can  shelter  his  property  from  confiscation 
hdiind  an  act  kiwful  in  a  belligerent  The  law  imputes  to  the  neutral  the 
consequences  of  the  act,  if  he  might  have  foreseen  and  guarded  against 

or  if  he  voluntarily  adopts  it.  Was  it  ever  supposed  that  a  neutral  cargo 
was  protected  from  srizure  by  cooing  in  a  belligerent  ship  to  a  blockaded 
port^  or  that  contraband  goods  belotiging  to  a  neutral  were  exempted 
Rom  confiscation  because  on  board  otsacfa  a  ship  bound  on  a  voyage 
lawful  to  the  belligerent  but  not  to  the  neutral  ?  Yet  the  pretensions  in 
those  cases  seem  scarcely  more  extravagant  than  that  now  ur^^ed.  Why 
should  a  neutral  be  permitted  to  do  that  indirectly  which  he  is  prohibited 
from  doing  directly?  Why  should  he  aid  the  enemy  by  giving  extras 
ordinary  freight  for  belligerntt  ships  sailing  under  belligerent  convoy  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  escaping  from  search,  and  often  with  the  concealed 
intention  of  aiding  belligerent  commerce,  and  yet  claim  the  benefits  of  the 
most  impartial  conduct?  Until  some  more  solid  ground  can  be  laid  for 
the  distinction  than  the  ingenuity  of  counsel  has  yet  suggested,  it  would 
teem  fit  to  declare  ita  Ux  non  scripta  est!* 

Directions  to  resist  visitation.^ — A  direction  to  resist 
visitation  and  search  given  by  the  sovereign  of  the  neutral  State 
to  the  commanders  of  his  vessels,  whether  armed  or  unarmed, 
whether  under  convoy  or  not,  aflbrds  no  protection  against  the 
penalties  provided  by  International  Law  for  unlawful  resistance  to 
visitation  and  search. 

In  the  "  Maria,"  ^  one  of  the  first  Swedish  convoy  cases,  Sir 
William  Scott  clearly  laid  it  down  that  the  authority  of  the 

*    Maria,"  i  Rob.,  340;  '^Elsebe,"  4  Rob.,  ^ 
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sovereign  of  the  neutral  country  being  interposed  in  any  manner 
of  force  cannot  legally  vary  the  rights  of  a  lawfully-commissioned 
belligerent  cruiser. 

Two  sovereigns  may  unquestionably  agree  by  special  covenants 
that  the  presence  of  one  of  their  armed  ships  along  with  their 
merchant  ships  shall  be  mutually  understood  to  imply  that  nothing 
is  to  be  found  in  that  convoy  inconsistent  with  amity  or  neutrality  ; 
and  if  they  consent  to  accept  this  pledge,  no  third  party  has  a 
right  to  quarrel  with  it,  but  no  sovereign  can  legally  compel  the 
acceptance  of  such  a  security  by  force. 

Apart  from  such  a  covenant,  the  only  security  known  to  the 
Law  of  Nations  is  the  right  of  personal  visitation  and  search  to 
be  exercised  by  those  who  have  the  interest  in  making  it 
Another  instance  is  the  statute  of  25  June,  1798^  passed  by  the 
United  States  Legislature  authorizing  the  commanders  and  crews 
of  merchant  vessels  "  to  oppose  and  defend  against  any  search, 
restraint  or  seizure,  which  shall  be  attempted  upon  such  vessels  " 
by  the  commander  or  crew  of  any  axxaed  vessel  sailing  under 
French  colours. 

In  the  case  of  the  "  Nancy,"  *  which  was  tried  shortly  afterwards, 
it  was  argued  that  this  statute  authorized  resistance  by  United 
States  merchantmen  to  French  visitation  and  search,  but  it  was 
there  held  that  '*  no  single  State  can  change  the  Law  of  Nations 
by  its  municipal  regulations." 

Hautefeuille  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  English  view,  which,  he 
says,  is  founded  upon  a  &lse  basis.  The  right  of  visit  is,  he  con- 
tends, a  creation  of  conventional  law.  He  admits  that  Wheaton 
supports  the  English  view,  but  he  considers  that  he  does  not 
represent  American  opinion.  "  La  plupart  des  publicistcs,"  he 
says,  "ont  adopts  la  doctrine  du  droit  secondaire  ;  ils  regardent 
que  le  priviidge  du  pavilion  d'un  bdtiment  de  guerre  ou  d'etat 
neutre  s'^tend  au  navires  convoy^s,  et  que  laffirma-tion  de  I'officier 
commandant  suffit,  et  fait  preuve  complete  de  la  nationality  des 
navires  aussi  que  de  1  umocuite  de  leur  chargemeats."* 

Ortolan,  however,  merely  states  the  substance  of  the  English 
and  American  decisions^  without  expressly  stating  his  own 
opinion.*  He  does»  however,  indicate  his  own  view  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

"Nous  croyons,  conform^ment  k  1  opinion  de  piusieurs  auteurs  eminents, 
que  Timmiinft^  d'un  navire  de  gaattt,  en  ce  qui  oonoerne  la  vislte,  ae  00m- 
mnniqiie  k  boa  droit  aux  bAtiments  de  oommerae  de  aa  nation,  naviguant 

*  37  Court  of  Claims,  99 ;  see  also    The  Ship  *  Rose '  v.  United  States,"  36  C.  of 

'  Des  Nations  Ncutres,  liv.  XI,  ch  iii,  sec  a. 

*  "DipUmntie  de  la  Mer,"  VoL  lU,  cb.  vii. 
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sous  son  escorte  ft  «;ou<;  sa  protection.  Vi^rifier  la  neiitralit^  des  navires, 
s'assurer  qu'ils  n'ont  a  bord  aucune  contrebantle  de  guerre  et  lorsque  I  on 
suit  le  principe  '  le  pavilion  ne  couvre  pas  la  marchandise/  reconnaitre 
f'ils  ne  portent  pas  de  mardumdises  enneaii»— tels  sonts  les  droits  inoon- 
WSMPlBa  cies  Deu^jorBttiSk 

Right  of  search  limited  to  duration  of  the  war. — In  the 
suppression  of  the  skive  trade  by  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries,  the  restriction  of  the  right  of  visit  to  time  of  war  caused 
much  inconvenience,  and  Great  Britain,  as  we  have  seen,  attempted 
to  set  up  a  distuiction  between  the  right  of  visit  and  the  right 
of  search.  It  was  argued  that  the  right  of  visit  might  be 
exercised  in  time  of  peace  so  for  as  to  ascertain  ^e  nationality 
of  the  vessel  suspected  of  carrying  on  this  inhuman  trade.  Thb 
right  was  claimed  as  late  as  1841,  when  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  a 
despatch  to  the  American  minister,  asserted  the  right  to  visit 
vessels  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  but  this 
claim  was  abandoned  in  when  it  was  declared  in  die  House 
of  Lords  that — 

"  On  receiving  the  unanimous  opinion  of  tiie  law  officers  of  the  Crown* 

Rcr  Majesty's  Government  at  once  acted,  and  we  frankly  confesseci  that 
we  had  no  legal  claim  to  tlie  right  of  visit  and  of  search  which  has  hitherto 
been  assumed." 

Why,  in  face  of  Sir  William  Scott's  juclgment  in  1817,  such  a 
claim  should  ever  have  been  assumed  is  very  remarkable. 

In  his  exhaustive  judgment,  Sir  William  declared  that  this 
exemption  rested  upon  two  fundamental  principles  of  public  law. 
First,  the  principle  of  the  perfect  equality  and  entire  inde|>uiK]cnce 
of  all  distinct  States  ;  secondly,  that  all  nations  being  equal,  .Jl 
have  an  equal  riohi  to  the  uninterruiJtcul  use  of  the  unapproj^riated 
partii  oi  die  ocean  for  this  navigation.  He  could,  he  contmued, 
find  no  authority  giving  the  right  of  interrupdon  to  the  navigation 
of  States  in  amity  upon  the  nigh  seas,  excepting  that  which  the 
rights  of  war  gave  to  both  belligerents  against  neutrals.  A 
disable  end  must  not  be  accomplbhed  by  unlawful  means. 

"  To  press  forward  to  a  great  principle  by  breaking  through  every  other 
great  principle  that  stwids  fai  tlue  way  of  its  estaUkliment ;  to  force  tile 
way  to  the  liberation  of  Africa  by  trampling  on  the  independence  of  other 

State?  in  Furnpo  ;  in  short,  to  procure  an  eminent  good  by  mean*;  that  are 
uniawful  is  as  little  consonant  to  private  morality  as  to  public  justice. 
Obtain  the  concurrence  of  other  nations,  if  you  can,  by  application,  by 
remonstrance,  by  example,  by  every  procurable  instrmnent  idUch  man  can 
employ  to  attract  the  consent  of  man.  But  a  nation  is  not  justified  in 
assuming  rif^hts  that  do  not  belong  to  her,  merely  because  «;he  means  to 
apply  them  to  a  laudable  purpose:  nor  in  setting  cut  upon  a  moral 
crusade  of  converting  other  nations  by  acts  of  unlawful  force.    Mor  is  it 
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to  be  argued  that  because  other  nations  approve  the  ultimate  purpose, 
they  must  therefore  submit  to  every  measure  which  any  one  State  or  its 
subjects  may  inconsideratdy  adopt  for  its  attainment*^^ 

Exception  to  right  of  visitation  and  search. — Where  a 
belligerent  cruiser  grossly  abuses  its  power,  resistance  in  self- 
defence  may  lawfully  be  made  by  a  neutral  ship. 

"How  stands  it,"  asked  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  "Maria,""  "byUie 
general  law  ?  ** 

"  I  don't  say,**  be  eaairend,  "tiiat  eases  may  not  occur  in  wliich  a  sliip 

may  be  authorized  fay  tibe  natnral  rights  of  self-preservation  to  defend 
itself  against  extreme  violence  threatened  by  a  cruiser  grossly  abusing  his 
commission;  but  where  the  utmost  injury  threatened  is  the  bein*:^  carried 
in  for  inquiry  into  the  nearest  port,  subject  to  a  full  responsibility  in  costs 
and  damages  if  this  is  done  vexationsiy  and  without  just  caus^  a  merchant 
vessel  has  not  a  right  to  say  for  itself  (and  an  armed  vessel  has  not 
a  right  to  say  for  it),  '  I  will  submit  to  no  such  inquiry,  but  I  will 
take  the  law  into  my  own  hands  by  force.'  What  is  to  bie  the  issue  if 
each  neutral  vessel  has  a  right  to  judge  for  itself  in  the  first  instance 
whether  it  is  rightly  detained,  and  to  act  upon  that  judgment  to  the 
extent  of  using  force  ?  Surely  nothing  but  battle  and  bloodshed  as  often 
as  there  is  anythinjr  Hke  an  equality  of  force  or  an  equality  of  spirit.  For 
how  often  will  the  case  occur  in  which  a  neutral  vessel  will  judge  itself  to 
be  rightly  detained?" 

Right  of  visitation  and  search  limited  by  treaty :  con- 
voy.— That  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  beloncrs  to  every 
belligerent  by  International  Law,  and  cannot  be  \aried  by  the 
interposition  of  any  municipal  law  of  any  neutral  Power,  is  incon- 
testable. But  there  is  noUiing  to  prevent  two  or  more  Powers 
agreeing  between  themselves  mat  in  case  one  shall  be  at  war,  the 
presence  of  the  ships  of  war  of  the  other  along  with  their  merchant- 
men shall  be  mutually  understood  to  imply  that  nothing  is  to  be 
found  in  that  convoy  of  merchantmen  inconsistent  with  amity  or 
neutrality.  Or  if  the  mere  presence  is  not  considered  a  sufficient 
guarantee,  that  the  word  of  the  commander  of  the  neutral  ships  of 
war  shall  be  accepted  as  a  pledge  of  right  conduct. 

By  Art.  XX  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
the  United  Provinces,  in  1652,  it  was  provided  that  the  ships  of 
war  of  either  State  should  take  into  their  protection  and  under 
convoy  all  ships  belonging  to  the  other  State  as  long  as  they 
steered  the  same  course.^ 

In  the  war  betMreen  England  and  Holland  in  1653,  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden  instructed  the  commanders  of  her  merchant 
vessels  to  take  every  advantage  of  convoy,  and  ordered  such 
convoying  ship  to  resist  by  force  every  attempt  on  the  part  of 

'  **Le  Louis,"  2  Dod.  at  pp.  243-257. 

*  I  Rob.,  pp.  373-4-  Sea  Laws,"  3id  ed.,  p.  541. 
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belligereiits  to  visit  the  merchantmen  under  their  protection.  This 
ordinance,  however,  was  never  put  into  Operation,  as  the  war  was 

of  too  short  a  duration. 

The  treaty  with  Cromwell  probably  explains  the  contention  of 
Holland,  in  the  succeeding  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
that  her  merchant  vessels  under  convoy  were  exempt  from  visita- 
tion. At  any  rate,  an  English  squadron  contented  itself  with  the 
bare  word  of  De  Ruyter,  that  the  vessels  under  his  convoy  con- 
veyed notlung  belonging  to  the  Km?  of  Spain.  But  whenever 
she  was  a  belligerent,  Holland  datmed  the  right  to  visit  merchant 
vessels  tmder  neutral  convoy,  although  she  supported  the  action 
of  Captain  Deval  in  1762,  and  of  Admiral  De  Byland  in  1780,  in 
forcibly  resisting  the  attempt  of  English  men-of-war  to  visit 
merchant  vessels  under  their  convoy. 

No  reference  to  this  exemption  wns  made  in  the  Armed 
Neutrality  of  1780,  althoue;h  in  1781  the  Swedish  man-of-war, 
"Wasa,"  resisted  the  attempt  of  a  British  cruiser  to  visit  a 
merchantman  under  her  protection.  Thus  attention  was  once 
more  drawn  to  this  question.  By  Art.  X  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  States  General  it  was  agreed  that  the 
ship's  papers  of  vessels  under  convoy  should  not  be  demanded, 
but  that  tne  word  of  the  officer  commanding  the  convoy  should  be 
deemed  sufficient^ 

Similar  stipulations  were  contained  in  Art  XVIII  of  the  treaty 
between  Russia  and  Denmark  of  1782';  in  Art  XII  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Sweden  of  1733';  in 
Art.  XIV  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia 
of  1785*:  in  Art.  XXXI  of  the  treaty  between  France  and 
Russia  of  17S7  ''  ;  in  Art.  XX  of  the  treaty  between  Russia  and 
the  Two  Sicilies  of  1787';  in  Art.  IV  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Morocco  of  1787^;  in  Art  XXV  of  the  treaty 
between  Russia  and  Portuoral  of  1787";  in  Art  V  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Tunis  oi  1797';  in  Art  XIX  of 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France  of  x8oo^° ;  and 
more  particularly  in  the  convention  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  of 
iSoa 

Thus  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  principle  of 
exemption  had  been  recognized  by  all  the  principal  maritime 
powers  except  Great  Britain,  who,  in  fact»  always  protested 
against  the  claim.  In  1798,  for  instance,  a  fleet  of  Swedish 
merchant  vessels,  sailing  under  convoy  of  a  man-of-war,  was 

»  De  UaitABs, "  Rec,"  III.  437.       •        475.       *  57i- 

*  lifidy  Vf.  43,  KDCived  in  1799.       -  //  k^.,  212.        '  /^xV/.,  338. 
'  /did.,  «49.  «  Ihd^  338,  renewed  in  1738. 

*  U.S.  Statutes  at  Laige,  VoL  Vlil,  157.  ^  Ibid^  178. 
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sdzed  on  resistance  being  made,  and  the  captured  vessels  con* 
demned  by  the  Ei^lish  prize  court* 

In  the  spring  ot  1800,  a  Danish  frigate,  convojring  merchant- 
men, resisted  me  search  of  some  British  frigates  near  Gibraltar, 
which  led  to  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  two  Powers. 
Count  Bemstorff  coiuended  that  the  rig-ht  of  search  was  merely 
conventional,  and  thus  could  not  be  extended  without  express 
agreement  Great  Britain  replied  that  the  right  of  search  was  a 
natural  right,  and  the  fact  that  stipulations  were  included  in 
numerous  treaties  since  17S0  supported  the  validity  of  the  oid 
rule,  and  proved  the  novelty  of  uie  exemption  ana  its  want  of 
legality. 

Abandoning  this  line  of  argument,  Count  Bemstorff  then  main- 
tained that  the  right  of  search  was  based  upon  the  necessity  of 
ascertaining  the  nationality  of  merchant  vessels,  and  of  examining 
their  papers;  that  if  the  latter  were  found  in  order  no  further 

search  could  lawfully  take  place,  and  that  consequently  it  was  the 
authority  of  the  Government,  in  whose  name  the  documents  were 
signed,  which  secured  to  a  belligerent  the  required  assurances. 
Now  a  neutral  Government,  in  causing  her  vessels  to  convoy 
merchant  vessels,  offers  to  belligerents  a  much  more  positive  and 
authentic  guarantee  than  that  which  is  usually  taken  as  sufficient 
evidence — suspicion  of  fraud  could  not  attach  without  injurious 
reflection  on  the  neutral  Power.' 

Shortly  after  this  correspondence  occurred  the  af&ir  of  the 
*'Freya,  a  Danish  frigate  in  charge  of  six  merchant  vessels,  whicb 
was  met  in  the  Channel  by  six  British  cruisers.  A  demand  for 
swch  was  refused,  and  after  the  exchange  of  shots  a  short  action 
ensued,  in  which  the  Danish  frigate  surrendered,  and  with  the 
convoy  was  carried  as  prize  to  the  Downs. 

By  the  treaty  of  29  August,  1800,  a  compromise  was  arrived 
at  The  right  to  exemption  was  left  for  future  discussion,  and 
meanwhile  the  King  of  Denmark  agreed  to  suspend  his  convoys. 
The  Danish  vessels  were  released,  and  the  "Freya"  repaired. 
Meanwhile  the  convention  of  the  Second  Armed  Neutrality  of 
If  August,  1800,  had  been  signed,  whereby  it  was  agreed  that 
uie  dedaradon  of  die  officer  conunanding  a  convoy  that  the 
merchantmen  under  his  protection  had  no  contraband  on  board 
should  suffice  to  prevent  any  visit  taking  place  either  to  his  ship 
or  to  the  ships  convoyed.  This  convention  was  ratified  by  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Prussia  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Upon  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  amicable  rela- 
tions were  renewed  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  by 

*  The  "Maria,"  i  Rob.,  340  j  mO*^  p.  328. 

•  M«Biiii«,  **Law  of  Mationa,*  pp^  44>-3* 
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the  treaty  of  17  june,  i8ox,^  in  return  for  the  abandonment  bv 
Russia  of  the  principle  that  ^*free  bottoms  make  free  goods, 
Great  Britain  recognized  the  prindple  that  the  presence  of  ships 
of  war  should  exempt  merchant  vessels  mider  their  protection 
from  visitation  and  search. 
The  following  are  the  stipulations  >^ 

"  Art  L   That  the  right  of  visitiof  mcfchant  vessels  belonging  to  the 

subjects  of  one  of  the  contracting  Powers  and  sailing  under  the  convoy  of 
a  ship  of  war  of  the  said  Tower,  shall  only  be  exercised  by  the  ships  of  war 
of  the  belligerent  party,  and  shall  never  be  extended  to  privateers,  cruisers, 
or  other  vessels  not  belonging  to  the  Ittpcrial  or  Rayil  Navjr  of  tibeh' 
majesties,  but  equ^ped  fay  thrar  subjects. 

"  Art  II.  That  the  proprietors  of  all  merdiant  vessels  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  and  intended  to  sail  under  the 

convoy  of  a  ship  of  war,  shall  be  obliged,  before  they  receive  their  sailing 
orders,  to  produce  to  the  commander  of  the  convoy  their  passports  and 
certificates  or  sea-letters,  in  the  form  annexed  to  the  present  treaty. 

*'  Art  III.  That  when  such  ship  of  war,  having  merchant  vessels  under 
ccHivoy,  diall  be  met  by  a  ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the  other  contracting 
party,  being  then  in  a  state  of  war,  to  avoid  all  disorder  the  ships  shaU 

remain  beyond  cannon-shot  d*?^tancc,  unless  the  state  of  the  ?ea  or  the 
place  of  mcctini;  render  a  nearer  approach  necesi^^ary;  and  the  commander 
of  the  ships  of  the  belligerent  party  shall  send  a  boat  to  board  the  ship  of 
the  convoy,  wiien  there  shsU  take  plaosamntnal  verificstkm  of  papers  sad 
passports,  which  ought  to  state,  on  the  one  side,  that  the  neutral  rfiip  of 
war  i-^  authorized  to  take  under  her  escort  such  and  such  merchant  vessels 
of  her  nation,  laden  with  a  specified  carc^o  and  [:ir(icecding  to  a  s(>ecificd 
port,  and  on  the  other  hand  stating  that  the  ship  of  war  of  the  belligerent 
belongs  to  the  Imperial  or  Ros^al  Navy  of  their  majesties. 

"  Art  IV.  This  examination  having  been  made,  no  further  search  shall 
tske  place  If  the  papers  are  found  to  w  regular  and  if  there  exists  no  valid 
ground  for  suspicion.  In  the  contrary  case,  the  commander  of  the  neulxal 
ship  of  war,  having  been  duly  required  to  do  so  by  the  commander  of 
the  ship  or  ships  of  the  belligerent,  shall  bring  to  and  detain  his  convoy 
during  the  time  necessary  for  the  search  of  the  vessels  which  compose  it ; 
and  he  shall  have  the  power  of  naming  and  delegating  one  or  moreoflioCTs 
to  assist  in  the  search  of  the  merchant  vessels,  which  search  shall  take 
place  in  their  presence  on  board  such  merchant  ship  conjointly  with  one 
or  more  officers  appointed  by  the  commander  of  the  ship  of  war  of  the 
belligerent  Power. 

*  Art  V.  Should  it  happen  that  the  commander  of  the  belligerent  ship 
of  war,  having  examined  the  papers  found  on  board,  and  having  ques- 
tioned the  master  and  crew  of  the  vessel,  shall  perceive  just  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  detaining  a  merchant  ship,  in  order  to  proceed  to  a  further 
examination,  he  shall  notify  this  intention  to  tlic  officer  in  command  of 
the  convoy,  who  shall  have  the  power  of  ordering  an  officer  to  remain  on 
board  tiie  vessd  so  detained  and  assist  in  the  examination  of  the  cause  of 

>  Da  Mams,  Rcc,"  Vil,  s6a 
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her  detention.  The  merchant  vessel  shall  be  immediately  conducted  to 
the  nearest  and  most  convenient  port  belonging  to  the  be-lHcferent  party ; 
and  the  further  examination  shall  take  place  with  all  the  despatch 
possible.** 

By  Art  VI  it  was  agreed  that  if  any  vessel  under  convoy  be 
detained  unduly,  the  conmiander  of  the  belligerent  should  be 
obliged  not  only  to  recompense  the  proprietors  of  the  ahiu  and 
cargo  for  all  loss>  charges,  damages,  and  expenses,  but  also  ^ould 
be  uable  to  punishment  for  any  act  of  violence  or  fraud.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  convoying  ship  was  noc»  on  any  pretext  whatever, 
to  oppose  by  force  the  detention  of  any  suspected  vessel  by  the 
beUigerent,  although  this  obtigation  did  not  extend  to  the  conduct 
of  a  ship  of  convoy  towards  a  privateer* 

The  convention  was  acceded  to  by  Demnark^  and  Sweden.* 
It  was  annulled  in  1807. 

Since  the  peace  of  181 5  the  exemption  from  search  of  ships 
under  convoy  has,  except  in  the  case  of  Great  Britaini  usually 
been  provided  for  by  treaty. 

France. — By  her  treaty  with  Peru  of  9  March,  1861,  it  was 
provided  that  a  vessel  under  the  convoy  of  an  armed  public  ship 
of  the  neutral  State  should  not  be  subject  to  visitation  if  the 
commander  of  the  convoy  verbally  gave  his  word  of  honour  that 
she  belonged  to  his  country,  and  if  destined  to  a  hostile  port 
carried  no  contraband  or  property  of  the  Other  belligerent,  and 
was  not  engaged  in  illicit  intercourse.* 

German  Empire.—  By  the  regulation?,  is?;ned  to  the  German 
navy,  and  contained  in  the  Prussian  Royal  Decree  ot  20  June, 
1864,  neutral  vessels  under  convoy  of  neutral  men-of-war  are  not 
to  be  subjected  to  visitation,  and  the  declaration  of  the  commander 
of  the  convoy  that  the  papers  of  the  convoved  vessels  are  in 
order,  and  that  tliere  is  no  contraband  on  board,  is  to  be 
accepted* 

United  States. — In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  both 
before  and  after  the  peace,  this  exemption  is  generally  to  be  found 
in  her  treaties  with  the  Powers.  The  simple  declaration  of  the 
officer  commanding  the  convoy  that  the  vessels  under  his  protec- 
tion belong  to  the  nation  whose  flag  he  carries,  and  that  when 
boand  to  an  enemy's  port  they  carry  no  contraband,  is  deemed 
sufficient 

Such  stipulations  are  contained  in  the  treaty  with  Sweden  of 

»  De  Martens,  «  Rec,"  VH,  273.  ' 

«  /dt'i/.,  276, 

3  De  Clerq,  201,  Art.  XXIII. 
*  "Rev.  de  Droit  inL," X,  238. 
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3  April,  ^7^3^;  'n  the  treaty  with  France  of  30  September, 
1800^;  in  the  treaty  with  Columbia  of  3  October,  1824;  in  the 
treaty  with  Brazil  of  12  December,  1828;  in  the  treaty  with 
Mexico  of  5  April,  1831  ;  in  the  treaty  with  Chile  of  16  May, 
1832;  in  the  treaty  with  the  Peru- Bolivian  Confederacy  of 
13  November,  1836 ;  in  the  treaty  with  Venezuela  of  20  January, 
1836;  in  the  treaty  with  Ecuador  of  13  June,  1839';  in  the 
treaty  with  New  Granada  of  12  December,  1846^ ;  in  the  treaty 
with  Guatemala  of  3  March,  1849*;  in  the  treaty  with  Peru  of 
26  July,  1851 in  the  treaty  with  San  Salvador  of  2  January, 
1850^;  in  the  treaty  with  Bolivia  of  13  May,  1858.' 

In  the  treaty  wim  Venezuela  of  27  August,  i860,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  agreement  that  the  verbal  declaration  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  convoy  should  suffice,  both  parties  ag^reed  not  to 
admit  under  the  protection  of  their  convoys,  ships  which  should 
have  on  board  contraband  goods  destined  to  an  enemy.'  In  the 
case  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of 
7  April,  1862,  it  was  provided  by  Art.  11,  3,  that  it  any  merchant 
vessel  under  convoy  should  be  suspected  of  carrying  slaves,  the 
commander  of  the  cruiser  of  the  odier  Power  should  communicate 
his  suspicions  to  the  commander  of  the  convoy,  and  the  two 
commanders  should  make  a  joint  visit  and  search,  and  if  the  sus- 
picions appeared  well  founded,  the  suspected  vessel  should  be 
sent  in  for  adjudication  to  the  nearest  mixed  court 

In  the  treaty  with  the  Dominican  Republic  of  8  February, 
1867,"  the  provision  is  precisely  similar  to  that  in  the  treaty  with 
Venezuela. 

By  the  convention  with  Great  Britain  of  3  June,  1870,"  the 
provisions  of  1862  relating  to  mixed  courts  were  annulled.  The 
usual  provision  only  appears  in  the  treaties  with  Italy  of 
26  February,  187 1,"  with  the  Republic  of  Peru  of  6  September, 
1870,"  and  with  the  Republic  of  Salvador  of  6  December,  187a" 

Russia. — It  has  been  seen  how  by  her  treaty  of  5  June,  1801, 
with  Great  Britain,  Russia  abandoned,  so  far  as  this  Flower  was 
concerned,  her  pretension  to  resist  the  exercise  of  tiie  belligerent 
ri^t  of  search  of  merchant  vessels  under  convoy,  although  this 
abandonment  was  modified  inasmuch  as  this  right  was  limited  to 
public  ships  of  war»  and  was  prohibited  to  privateers. 

In  her  numerous  treaties  with  other  States — ^for  instance,  widi 

«  De  Martens,  •*  Rec,"  VII,  52.  «  484. 

*  See  also  Statutes  at  Large,  U.S.A.,  Vol.  VIII,  188,316^  395,  420,  438, 478, 495,  $44. 

«         Vol  IX,  893.  •  iHd^  V«iL  X,  13.  •  43. 

»        .  76 .  »  f^id. ,  Vol.  XII,  303.       •         Vol.  X II ,  2 T 7 . 

»  /Ind.,  280.  "  Hid.,  Vol.  XV,  484.      "  l^d..  Vol.  XVX,  777. 

"  /did.,  VoL  XVII,  854.         »«  Ih'd.,  XVHI,  71a        »  /did.,  736. 
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France  and  Portugal  in  1787 — the  same  formalities  of  visit  and 
search  have  been  uniformly  stipulated.  In  the  case  of  vessels 
without  a  convoy,  ships  of  war  are  not  to  approach  merchant 
vessels  nearer  than  half  a  cannon's  shot,  and  not  more  than  two  or 
three  men  are  to  go  on  board  to  examine  the  passports  and  sea- 
letters  which  disclose  the  property  in  the  cargoes.  And  for  the 
better  prevention  of  mistakes  there  are  reciprocal  undertakings  to 
transmit  copies  of  the  formal  parts  of  such  documents. 

In  the  case  of  vessds  under  convoy  of  one  or  more  ships  of  war, 
the  mere  declaration  of  the  officer  in  command  that  there  is  mt> 
contraband  on  board  the  vessels  is  to  be  accepted  as  suffideitt, 
aitd  the  vessels  are  to  be  allowed  to  continue  their  course.^ 

Italy. — By  Art  21S  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Gxle,  neutral 
ves^s  under  convoy  of  ships  of  war  are  free  from  the  exerdse  of 
the  right  of  visit.  The  decraration  of  the  commander  of  the  visit- 
tag  cruiser  is  sufficient  to  authenticate  the  Bag  and  the  nature  of 
the  cargo  of  the  ships  under  convoy.* 

«  "Rev.  dc  Droit  Int,"  Vol  X,  614-615. 
•  RslM^**MMMttii  CbdM  «r  Italy,"  rSa 
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FORMAUTIES  OF  VISIT  AND  SEARCH 

THE  right  of  visit  and  search  has  been  recognized  in  nu* 
meious  treaties*  and  the  fonnalities  to  be  imerved  have 
been  frequently  described 

The  approach. — In  the  majority  of  the  older  treaties  it  is 
provided  that  the  visiting  shi|j  shall  remain  beyond  cannon  shot; 
m  others,  at  cannon  shot ;  whilst  some  permit  approach  to  within 
half  a  cannon  shot  "  One  can  see  at  once,"  says  Ortolan,  "  that 
these  datises  have  not  been  drawn  by  sailors.  There  are  drcum- 
stances  depending  on  the  state  of  the  wind  and  the  sea  in  which  it 
would  be  unpardonable  for  a  commander  to  risk  a  boat  and  its 
oomplement  of  men  for  such  a  distance  as  a  cannon  shot,  and  still 
more  for  a  greater  distance."* 

It  is,  however,  quite  as  probable  that  this  rule  of  a  cannon  shot 
or  more  was  Bxed  in  the  early  times  of  artillery,  when  guns  were 
of  a  very  short  range. 

To  day  the  general  rule,  as  expressed  by  treaty,  is  that  the 
visiting  ship  shall  approach  not  nearer  than  a  cannon  shot,  and 
shall  send  a  boat  with  not  more  than  two  persons  besides  the 
boafs  crew,  which  two  persons  shall  go  on  board  and  Inspect  ^ 
ship's  papers,  of  which  the  form  is  usually  settled  by  the  treaty. 

It  was  alleged  in  the  "  Marianna  Flora,"*  that  by  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  recognized  custom  of  every  maritime  nation  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  that  the  visiting  ship  was  bound  to  show 
her  national  flag  and  to  affirm  it  by  firing  a  gun.  To  fly  the  flag 
merely  was  not  sufficient.  As  Azuni  says,  "  The  fear  of  meeting 
with  a  pirate  and  being  the  dupe  of  deceitful  appearances  is  the 
reason  why  no  credit  is  given  to  the  Jlag  of  a  vessel,  though  a 
ship  of  war."* 

This  ceremony,  called  the  semonce,  coup  de  cayion  ({assurance^ 
or  affirming  gun,  was  no  doubt  tiie  general  practice  in  former 
days.* 

Lampredi,  indeed,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
mere  conventional  law,  but  may  be  regarded  as  an  established 

1  Liv.  Ill,  c  vii.  s  11  Wheat  i  (1826}. 

*  3  Asdai,  204,  603,  c.  5,  s«c.  3.         *  Hantcfemlk,  Lhr.  Ill,  xi,  $1$- 
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usage,  that  after  the  flag  of  a  belligerent  cruiser  has  been  hoisted 
as  a  dgnal  for  a  merchant  vessel  to  shorten  sail,  it  must  be  Im* 
mediatSy  affirmed  by  a  gun  fired  with  blank  cartridge,  and  that 
the  cruiser  must  not  approach  near  enough  to  cause  any  appre- 
hension of  other  than  peaceful  intentions  on  its  part^ 

In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  the  "Marianna 
Flora,"'  Story  J.  declined  to  accept  this  as  a  universal  rule. 

**  We  are  not  disposed  to  admit,"  he  observed,  "tiiat  tiiere  exists  any 

such  universal  rule  or  obligation  of  an  affirming  gun  as  has  been  suggesteo 
at  the  Bar,  It  may  be  the  law  of  the  maritime  States  of  the  European 
continent  already  alluded  to,  founded  in  their  own  usages  or  positive 
regulations.  But  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  it  is  binding  upon  sdl  other 
nations.  It  was  admitted  at  the  argument  that  the  English  pfactioe  Is 
otherwise;  and  surely,  as  a  maritime  Power,  England  deserves  to  be 
listened  to  with  as  much  respect,  on  such  a  point,  as  any  other  nation,** 

The  States  referred  to  in  the  argument  were  those  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  But  although  this  ceremony  is  not  considered  to  be  a 
rule  of  international  law  by  the  English  or  American  courts,  and 
b  not  the  municipal  law  in  either  of  Uiose  countries,  yet  it  appears 
to  be  the  usual  custom  in  practice. 

"The  usual  mode,"  says  Halleck,  "adopted  by  most  of  the  maritime 

Powers  of  Europe,  of  summoning  a  neutral  to  undergo  visitation  is  the 
firing  of  a  cannon  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
duty  of  the  neutral  to  obey  such  a  summons ;  but  there  is  no  positive 
obligation  on  the  bell^erent  to  fire  such  an  affirming  gun ;  for  its  use  is 
by  no  means  unlversaL  Moreover,  any  other  mdOiod,  as  hailing  by 
signals,  etc.,  of  summoning  a  neutral  to  submit  to  an  examination  may  be 
equally  as  elTective  and  binding  as  the  affirming  gun  if  the  summons  is 
actually  communicated  to  and  understood  by  the  neutral  The  means 
used  are  not  esaentlal,  but  the  fact  of  a  summons  actually  communicated 
Is  necessary  to  acquit  the  visiting  vessel  of  all  damages  wiiicfa  may  result 
to  the  neutral  disobeying  it'" 

The  distance  of  approach  is  also  not  yet  settled  either  by  a  rule 
of  international  law  or  by  custom.  The  stipulation  of  a  cannon's 
sbot  or  half  a  cannon's  shot  still  continues  to  appear  in  modern 
treaties^  but  the  long  range  of  modem  guns  renders  the  st^mla- 
tion  impracticable.  Moreover,  the  natural  distrust  of  armed  ves- 
sels when  piracy  was  rife  and  privateering  universal  has  almost 
disappeared. 

The  visiting  ship  may  sail  under  false  colonrs  whilst  ^iving^ 
chase,  but  must  not  fire  until  she  has  hoisted  her  national  tlcig. 
In  the  case  of  the  "Peacock,"*  an  English  pdvateer  chased  and 

>  "  Du  Commerce  det  Neittns,"  sec*  la. 

*  9  Wheat,  39. 

*  ^Int  Law»YoLII,  287. 

*  4  Rob.,  185  (1803). 
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tired  upon  ail  Amerkaii  ship  under  French  colours^  iii  consequence 
of  which  letters  directed  to  friends  in  LondcMi.  which  might  have 
belvayed  the  real  deatination  to  a  French  .captor,  and  have  led  (o 
condemnation  in  a  French  courts  were  thrown  overboard. 

**To  sail  and  chase  under  fabe  colours,"  said  Sir  William  Scott»  "may 
be  an  allowable  stratagem  of  war,  but  firing  under  false  colours  what 
the  maritime  law  of  this  country  does  not  permit,  for  it  may  be  attended 
with  very  unjust  consequences;  it  may  occasion  the  loss  of  lives  of 
persons  who,  if  tbey  were  apprised  of  the  red  character  of  the  cnuser, 
night,  instead  of  rttfating  implore  protection.* 

To  assume  the  guise  of  a  friend  or  an  enemy  in  war  is  an  act 
of  ^uniliar  and  frequent  oocurrenoe» 

"It  is  so  ordinary  a  ruse  de guerre^'  said  Johnson  J.  in  the  '  Eleanor,*^ 
"that  it  ought  rather  to  be  expected  than  the  display  of  real  cdoorSi 
And  innumerable  cases  that  have  come  before  this  court  prove  that  in  the 
actual  state  of  things  during  the  late  war  \t  became  as  necessary  to 
practise  the  deception  upon  our  citizens  as  upon  a  neutral  or  an  enemy. 
We  therefore  see  nothing  reprehensible  in  this." 

But  as  Hautefeuille  points  out,  the  neutral  is  entitled  as  of  right 
to  know  the  nationality  of  the  belligerent  vessel  before  she  submits 
to  a  visit,  and  so  no  force  must  be  used,  such  as  firing  a  gun 
blank  or  otherwise,  before  the  belligerent  has  declared  her 
nationality.*  Lampredi^  and  Azuni^  both  emphasize  this  point. 
The  former  writes 

"  D'apr^  I'usage  et  les  diverses  conventions  ^tablies  k  cet  ^gard,  il  est 
en  loi  fgjbBm^  de  gnerre  anjounrhirf  qtie  le  pavilion  arbm  par  les 
l^^rants  ne  dcrft  ihspirer  aucune  confiance  quand  il  n'est  pas  assur6 
d'un  coup  de  canon  i  poudre,  sic^ne  par  leqoel  le  capitaine  assure  que  1« 
pavilion  ou  banni^  qu'il  arbore  est  r^el." 

Whilst  the  lattec  says 

"Voila  poorquoi  on  est  g^^raleoent  convenu  de  ne  pas  obiir  i 

Tappel  d'un  vaisseau  arm6  en  guerre  avant  le  coup  d'assurance;  c'est- 
i-dire  avant  que,  par  un  coup  de  canon  ^  poudre  le  commandant  n'ait 
pas  certifi^  la  sincdrit^  et  la  loyautd  de  son  pavilion." 

Gmt  Brltaill. — The  following  rules  afe  based  upon  those 
prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Godfrey  Lushington,  and  revised  hf 
Professor  Holland»  for  the  use  of  naval  oraoers  in  tune  of  wan 
They  are  not  now  issued  to  the  publki,  but  they  tcaj  still  be 
taken  as  substantially  representing  the  modem  practice,  and  may 
therefore  be  usefully  reproduced  here  in  a  slightly  altered  fomk 
The  original  numbers  to  the  rules  have  been  retained. 

>  s  Wheat.,  245  (1817).  *  Liv.  III.  xi,  516. 

•  "Du  Commerce  dcs  Neutres,"  sees.  12. 

*  Droit  Man.  de  rEurope,"  Vol  11,  c  ill.  Art.  iV,  sees.  3, 4. 
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The  approMlL~i9$.   When  a  vessel  suspected  to  be  lawful  prize  is 

sighted,  the  commander  should,  with  a  I'iew  to  any  claim<^  of  joint  capture 
that  may  he  raised  by  himself  or  other  captors,  appoint  an  officer  to 
observe  and  note  in  writing  from  time  to  time  the  following  particulars : — 

z.  At  the  time  the  vessel  is  sighted^Where  and  when  the  vessel 
was  first  sighted ;  at  what  distance  and  in  what  difection  she  was  from  the 

ship  ;  and  what  course  the  vessel  was  pursuing  ;  whether  any  other  British 
or  allied  ship-of-war  was  in  sij^ht,  and  if  so,  at  what  distance,  and  in  n^iat 
direction  from  the  vessel  and  what  course  such  ship  was  pursuing. 

3.  During  the  continuance  of  the  chase. — Whetiier  any  and  what 
alteration  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  vessel;  whether  any  other 

British  or  allied  ship^f-war  came  in  sight,  and  if  so»  when  and  where, 
and  at  what  distance,  and  in  what  direction  from  the  %rec<;e],  and  what 
course  such  ^ip  was  pursuing,  and  whether  she  joined  in  the  chase,  and 
if  so,  to  what  extent 

3.  At  the  csptUftt^Wben  and  where  the  vessel  was  faroogfat  to;  aiid 

(a)  If  the  commander  is  the  actual  captor ;  whether  ai^  other  British 
or  allied  ship-of-war  was  in  sig^ht  at  the  time,  and  if  so,  at  what  distance 
and  in  what  direction  such  ship-of-war  was  from  the  vessel,  and  what 
course  sucii  ship  was  pursuing. 

(3)  If  such  other  British  or  Allied  cruiser  is  the  actual  captor,  then  at 
what  distance,  and  in  what  directioii  the  commander's  ship  was  from  the 
vessel,  and  what  coorse  his  ship  was  pursuing.^ 

The  visiL^The  usual  modem  practice  is  for  the  visiting  ship 
to  send  a  boat  with  an  officer  in  charge  alongside  the  merchant 
vessel    No  one  but  the  officer  and  an  assistant-officer  are  to  go 

00  board  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  ship's  papers.* 

According  to  some  jurists,  the  commander  of  the  belligerent 
vessel  may  content  himself  with  summoning,  or  rather  inviting, 
the  captain  of  the  suspected  vessel  to  come  on  board  the  belli- 
gerent vessel  and  bring  his  papers  with  him  for  examination. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Eleanor  "  ■  has  been  cited  in  support  of  this  statement  In 
diis  case  the  boarding  officer  ordered  the  master  of  the  "  Eleanor  " 
to  go  on  board  the  belligerent  cruiser  with  one  of  his  mates. 

**  It  was  contended,"  said  Johnson  J., "  that  the  master  of  the '  Eleanor' 

ought  not  to  have  been  removed  from  his  vessd ;  that  the  right  of  search 
only  authorized  the  sending  of  an  officer  on  board  to  examine  her  papers. 
But  we  think  otherwise.  The  modern  usages  of  war  authorize  the  bring- 
ii^  of  one  of  the  principal  officers  on  board  the  cruising  vessel,  with  his 
papers,  for  examination.  To  divest  her  of  both  her  principal  officers, 
without  putting  on  board  her,  for  the  time,  a  competent  officer  and  crew, 
would  certainly  be  irregular.  But  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  commercial 
world  that  the  invest^ation  should  be  made  by  the  commander  himself, 
and  not  left  to  any  subordinate  officer.  In  tiiat  case  it  would  be  absurd 
to  require  of  the  commander  of  the  commissioned  vessel  to  quit  his  com- 
mand for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary  examinations." 

1  HoUmd,  "  Manual  of  Naval  Prize  Law,"  60  (1888). 
*  Heflter,  sec.  169.  *  a  Wheat,  36a  (1817). 
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In  practice,  however,  the  United  States  depart  from  this  theory, 
as  following  treaties  bear  evidence.  These  are,  with  Bolivia, 
13  May,  1858' ;  with  Venezuela,  27  August,  i860';  and  with  the 
Dominican  Republic,  8  February,  1867";  with  the  Republic  of 
Peru,  6  September,  1870*;  with  the  Republic  of  Salvador, 
6  December,  1870';  with  Italy,  26  February,  187 1,*  in  all  of 
wfatch — 

"  It  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  neutral  party  shall  in  no  case  be  re* 
qnfoed  to  go  on  faoaid  the  examining  vessel  for  the  puipoae  of  exhibitiDg 
bis  papers  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever." 

In  Denmark,  by  the  law  of  13  February,  1864,  sec.  13,  the  com» 
mander  of  a  public  anned  ship  may  summon  the  master  of  a 
merchant  vessel,  not  under  convoy,  to  come  on  board  his  ship 
with  his  papers.   If  these  are  found  m  t^iit  then  he  is  to  be  Iree 

to  continue  his  voyage.' 

Similar  reg^ulations  are  contained  in  the  Ro3ral  Decree  of 
Prussia  of  20  June,  1864,  which  are  now  in  force  in  the  German 

navy.  It  is  further  provided  that  if  upon  inspection  of  the 
papers  any  serious  cause  for  suspicion  arises,  an  officer  should 
be  sent  on  board  to  make  a  full  inquiry  into  all  the  circum- 
stances.' 

This  practice  is  condemned  by  MM,  de  Pistoye  and  Duverdy, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  open  to  objections  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  belligerent  and  the  neutral.  On  the  one  hand,  the  former 
may  be  deceived  by  6Jse  papers,  which  he  is  unable  to  verify, 
and  the  latter  is  exposed  to  tiie  possible  retention  of  documents 
without  which  he  would  run  the  risk  of  seizure  at  the  hands  of 
another  belligerent  cruiser.* 

In  order  to  meet  these  objections,  in  the  treaty  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  30  September  1800,"  it  was  expressly 
agreed  by  Art.  XVTII  that  the  neutral  vessel  should  not  be 
constrained  to  send  an  officer  on  board  the  bellig"erent  cruiser  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  his  papers  or  for  any  other  examination 
whatever. 

The  following  rule,  which  is  to  be  found  in  so  many  treaties,  is 
contained  in  the  R^gUment  des  Prises  Maritimes  proposed  by  the 
Institute  of  International  Law : — 

"Le  navire  arr6t6  ne  ponrra  jamais  ^tre  requis  d'envoyer  ^  bord  du 
navite  de  guerre  son  patron  ou  une  peraonne  queloonque,  pour  montrer 
•es  papiefs  ou  pour  tout  autre  canae:'' 

>  Statues  at  Larpe,  U.S.,  VoL  XII,  302.        •  Ihid.,  217. 

>  Ibid.,  VoL  XV,  4S4.  «  Ibid.,  Vol.  XVIII,  710. 

•  Ibid,,  Vol.  XVIII,  735.  •  IHd.,  Vol.  XVII,  8S. 

*  "  Rev.  de  Droit  lafc,"  X,  214.  •  llnd,  238. 

»  VoL  1, 237.  »  U.S.  Sututcs  at  Large,  Vol  VIII,  iVL 
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But  if  by  reason  of  the  state  of  the  sea  or  some  other  cause 
it  is  Impracticable  for  the  visiting  ship  to  send  a  boat  immediately, 
it  appears  to  be  a  universal  practice  for  the  commander  to  order 
the  vessel  to  lower  her  flag  and  steer  according  to  his  commands. 

The  "  Edward  and  Mary,"*  for  instance,  an  English  vessel,  was 
ordered  by  a  French  privnteer  to  lie  to,  3.9,  owinir  to  the  boisterous 
state  of  the  weather  the  latter  was  unable  to  send  a  boat.  In  this 
case  Sir  WiUiam  Scott  refers  to  the  case  of  a  British  vessel  armed 
with  two  swivels,  but  with  only  three  men  on  board,  which  over- 
awed a  French  privateer  row-boat  full  of  armed  men,  and  com- 
pelled it  to  proceed  to  Ostend,  then  the  port  of  an  ally,  she 
following  at  a  safe  distance  astern. 

So,  too,  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  China  and 
Japan,  the  sinking  of  the  "Kowsing,"  because  she  refused  to  obey 
the  directions  of  the  commander  of  the  Japanese  cruiser  "Naniwa, 
was  perfectly  jtistifiable.  The  "  Kowsing"  was  a  neutral  ship  en* 
«jged  in  transporting  1 200  Chinese  troops  with  several  generals. 
The  captain  was  asked  whether  he  would  peaceably  fcJlow  the 
"  Naniwa "  to  Japan.  He  replied,  "Yes;  I  am  powerless  to 
refuse,  as  you  are  a  man-of-war."  The  Chinese  officers,  however, 
declined  to  allow  this  to  be  done,  and  made  preparations  for 
shooting  the  captain  and  his  English  officers  should  any  attempt 
be  made  to  take  the  ship  to  japan.  With  the  large  body  of 
troops  on  board  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  "Naniwa"  to 
ptace  a  prize  crew  on  the  "  Kowsing,"  so  after  more  attempts  to 
mduce  uie  latter  to  obey  the  directions»  the  Japanese  vessel  fired 
a  torpedo  and  a  broadbidet  which  resulted  in  the  "  Kowsing" 
going  to  the  bottom. 

Great  Britain.  The  visit 

"  196.  In  exercising  the  right  of  visit,  the  commander  should  be  euefid 

not  to  occasion  to  the  neutrtd  any  delay  or  deviation  from  her  course  that 
can  be  avoided,  and  generally  to  cause  as  little  anno3rance  as  possible. 
"  !  97.  The  commander  may  cfaas^  but  under  no  circumstances  may  fire, 

under  false  colours, 

"  198.  The  commander  should  not  in  any  case  require  a  boat  to  be  sent 
from  the  vessel,  or  any  person  or  papers  to  be  brought  from  her  on  board 
hisihip. 

"  199.  If  the  state  of  the  wind  and  weather  pemUt,  the  commander 

should  communicate  his  intention  to  visit  by  hailing,  and  then  cause  his 
ship  to  go  ahead  of  the  suspected  vessel  and  drop  a  boat  alongside  of  her. 

**  20a  If  the  state  of  the  wind  and  weather  render  such  a  course  imprac- 
ticable, the  commander  should  require  the  vessel  to  be  brou^t  ta  For 
this  purpose  he  should  give  warning  by  firing  sucoesshrely  two  blank  guns, 

^  5  Rflh.  305  (itoi). 
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and  then,  if  necessary,  a  shot  across  her  bows ;  bat  before  firing,  the  com- 
mander, if  he  has  chased  under  iabe  coloon^  shoold  be  caiefol  to  hoist  the 

British  flar  and  nervj  ar^t. 

**20i.  If  tiie^e  measures  fail  to  cause  the  vessel  to  bring  to,  then,  but  not 
tBl  then,  tiie  commaiider  will  be  justified  In  lesortiog  to  coercion. 

"902.  Whentiievesselliasbeenbroi^htto^tliecommander  should  send 

a  boat  alongside. 

"203.  A  second  officer  should  (if  convenient)  accompnny  the  visiting 
officer,  and  should  be  instructed  to  observe  carefully  everythinir  that  occurs 
during  the  visit,  in  order  that,  if  required,  he  may  give  evidence 

**  204.  The  visiting  officer  and  the  olHcer  by  whom  he  is  accompanied 
sbonld  be  in  ttnifonn,  and  tbe  bo«|  should  carry  a  British  flag. 

305.  The  ofdy  persons  who  should  in  the  first  instance  go  on  board 

the  vessel,  are  the  visiting  officer  and  his  subordinate ;  none  of  the  crew 
should  be  allowed  to  quit  the  boat  unless  e^qpfessly  ordered.  If  found 
necessary,  they  should  be  ordered  on  board. 

"206.  If  tiie  visiting  officer,  upon  buaLrding,  is  at  once  satisfied  that  the 
vessel  is  not  liable  to  detention,  lie  should  Immediately  quit  ber. 

'*907.  If  not  so  satisfied,  be  Should  demand,  but  with  all  proper  cour- 
tesy, to  see  the  vessel's  papers.  In  case  of  refusal,  he  should  insist  upon 
their  production;  in  the  last  resort  he  will  be  justified  in  adopting  coercive 
measures ;  but  it  is  important  so  far  as  possible  to  avoid  any  exercise  of 
force. 

"aoS.  The  visiting  officer  shoidd  be  camftil  to  obtain  the  name  of  the 

vessel  correctly.  He  should  not  be  content  urith  taking  it  from  the  mouths 
of  the  master  and  crew,  but  should  observe  how  the  name  is  written  in  her 

papers  and  pninted  on  her  stem  and  boats. 

"  209.  if  after  examining  the  vessel's  papers  the  visiting  officer  is  satisfied 
lhat  she  is  not  liable  to  detention,  he  shomd  immediately  quit  her. 

"sia  Before  quitting  the  vessel,  ^  visiting  officer  should  ash  the 
master  whether  he  has  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  manner  in  whidi  the 

visit  has  been  conducted  or  on  any  other  ground.  If  the  master  makes 
any  complaint,  the  visiting  officer  should  cequ^t;  iiim  to  specify  the  par- 
ticulars  in  writing. 

*2ii.  The  visiting  officer  should  enter  on  the  log-book  of  the  vessel  a 
memorandum  of  the  vis^  The  memorandum  should  specify  the  date  and 
place  of  the  visit  and  tiie  name  of  His  Majesty's  ship  and  of  the  com- 
mander; and  the  visiting  officer  sliouid  s^  the  memorandum,  adding  his 

rank  in  the  Navy. 

"212.  A  similar  memorandum  should  be  made  on  that  document 
lamongst  die  vessel's  papers  which  may  be  supposed  to  delermitae  her 
nationality. 

"213.  Immediately  on  his  return  to  his  ship,  the  visiting  officer  should 
draw  up  a  statement  of  his  proceedings  while  the  facts  are  fresh  in  his 
memory,  specifying  whether  any  complaint  was  made  by  the  master  or 
any  other  person  on  board  the  vessel,  and  if  so,  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint He  should  also  deliver  to  the  commander  any  complamt  which 
the  master  may  have  made  in  writing,  and  the  commander  should  there- 
upon carefully  investigate  the  case,  and  should  lose  no  time  in  applying 
such  remedy  as  circumstances  may  demand. 
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"di4.  The  subordinate  officer  should  also  draw  up  in  detail  and  deliver 
to  the  cooiiiiaiider  a  atatemeat  of  all  the  facta  whidi  he  witnessed. 

**  215.  The  commander  should  see  that  a  proper  entry  of  all  the  neces- 
sary particulars  is  made  in  the  boarding-book,  and  the  log-book  abould  be 

signed  by  the  officer  by  whom  the  visit  was  made. 

"  2i6.  The  commander  should  by  the  first  opjportunity  forward  a  full 
report  of  the  case,  together  with  his  own  remarks  thereon,  to  the  senior 
omcer  on  the  station ;  and  a  duplicate  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty.*^ 

Ship's  papers. — Every  merchant  vessel  is  expected  to  carry 

on  board  some  official  documents  vouching  for  ner  nationality, 
describing  the  nature  of  her  cargo,  and  statin^^  her  port  of  depar- 
ture and  her  destination.  The  official  voucher  of  nationality  of 
a  vessel  belonging  to  a  State  which  possesses  a  register  of  its 
mercantile  marine,  is  known  as  a  certificate  of  registry.  Where 
there  is  no  such  register,  the  form  of  the  document  varies,  and 
is  called  a  passport,  sea-letter,  or  sea-brief. 

The  certificate  of  registry  is  siomed  bv  the  Registrar  of  the 
port  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  and  usually  contains  the  name 
of  the  vessel  and  of  the  port,  her  tonnage;*  etc.,  the  name  of  her 
master,  particulars  as  to  her  origin,  and  the  names  and  description 
of  her  registered  owner. 

The  passport  is  a  document  issued  by  a  neutral  State  or  by 
the  State  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  granting  a  free  passage  to 
the  vessel  with  her  crew,  passengers,  goods,  and  merchandise 
without  hindrance,  molestation,  or  seizure  at  the  hands  of  the 
subjects  of  sucli  State.  It  usually  contains  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  master,  and  the  name,  description,  and  destination  of  the 
vessel. 

The  sea-letter  or  sea-brief  is  a  document  issued  by  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  port  at  which  the  vessel  is  fitted  out  It  entides 
the  master  to  sail  tmder  the  flag  and  pass  of  the  nation  to  which 
he  belongs.    It  also  specifies  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 

carc^o,  its  ownership,  and  destination. 

The  charter-party  is  a  statement  in  writing  of  the  contract 
under  which  the  vessel  is  hired  for  the  current  voyage.  The  hirer 
is  crilled  the  charterer.  It  is  executed  by  the  owner  or  master 
and  by  the  charterer.  It  usually  contains  the  name  of  the  master, 
the  name  and  description  of  the  vessel,  the  port  where  she  is  lying 
at  the  time  of  the  charter,  the  name  and  residence  of  the  charterer, 
the  nature  of  the  cargo  to  be  put  on  board,  the  port  of  lading, 
the  port  of  delivery,  and  the  freight  which  is  to  be  paid.  This 
document  is  almost  invariably  on  hoard. 

>  HQUand,  «  Manwl  of  Nftval  Me  Uw,*  61-64- 
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The  official  log-book  is  the  book  which  the  master  is  com- 
pelled to  keep  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  municipal  law  of  the 

country'  to  which  the  vessel  belongs. 
The  ship's  log  is  the  book  kept  by  the  master  in  the  interests 

of  the  owner. 

The  builder's  contract  ought  to  be  found  on  board  a  vessel 
which  has  not  changed  hands  since  she  was  built.  It  is  not  a 
necessary  document,  but  it  may  serve,  in  the  absence  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  registry,  passport,  or  sea-letter,  to  identify  a  vessel 

The  bill  of  sale  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  vessel  b 
transferred  to  a  purchaser.  It  should  be  demanded  wherever 
a  sale  of  the  vessel  is  alleged  to  have  been  made  either  during 
the  war  or  just  prior  to  its  commencement,  and  there  is  any 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  vessel  is  liable  to  detention  either  as 
an  enemy  vessel  or  as  a  British  or  allied  vessel  trading  with  the 
enemv. 

Bills  of  lading  usually  accompany  each  lot  of  goods.  A  bill 
of  lading  on  board  a  vessel  is  the  duplicate  of  the  document  given 
by  the  master  to  the  shipper  of  the  goods  upon  shipment.  It 
contains  the  name  of  the  shipper,  the  date  and  place  of  shipment, 
the  name  and  destination  of  the  vessel,  the  description,  quantity, 
and  destination  of  the  goods,  and  the  freight  which  is  to  be  paid. 

The  iilTOices  shoiud  always  accompany  the  cargo.  Thev 
contain  the  particulars  and  prices  of  eaoi  parcel  of  goods^  with 
the  amount  of  the  freight,  duties,  and  other  charges  thereon,  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  shippers  and  consignees. 

The  manifest  is  a  list  of  the  vessel's  cargo  containing  the 
mark  and  number  of  each  separate  package,  the  names  of  the 
shippers  and  consi^^nees,  a  specification  of  the  quantity  of  the 
goods  contained  in  such  package,  e.g.  rum,  sugar,  sail-cloth,  etc.  ; 
and  also  an  account  of  the  freight  corresponding  with  the  bills  of 
lading.  The  manifest  is  usually  signed  by  the  ship-broker  who 
clears  the  vessel  out  at  the  custom-house,  and  by  the  master. 

The  clearance  is  the  certihcaie  of  the  custom-house  authori- 
ties <^  the  last  port  from  which  the  vessel  sailed,  to  show  that 
the  custom  duties  there  had  been  paid  The  clearance  specifies 
the  cargo  and  its  destination. 

The  muster  roll  contains  the  name^  affe»  quality*  place  of 
residence  and  of  birth  of  every  member  of  the  crew. 

Shipping  articles  are  the  agreements  of  hiring  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  crew.  They  should  oe  signed  by  each  member,  and 
should  describe  accurately  the  voyage  and  the  terms  for  which 
each  member  ships. 

Bill  of  health  is  the  certificate  issued  by  the  civil  authorities 
of  the  last  port  from  which  the  vessel  sailed,  that  such  port  was 
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free  from  contagious  disease,  and  that  none  of  the  crew  at  the 
time  of  her  departure  were  infected  with  such  disease.^ 

The  following'  is  a  list  of  the  papers  carried  by  vessels  of  the 
chief  maritime  Powers  as  evidence  of  their  nationaiity,  and  other 
papers  which  ought  to  be  found  on  board. 

Austria:— 

Royal  Licence  (Patente  sovrana). 

Certificate  of  Registry  (Soontrino  minbteriale). 

Other  papers  carried — 
Official  Log-book  (Giomale  di  navigazione). 
Ship's  Log-book  (Scartafaccio,  giomale  di  navigazione 

cotidi^o^. 
Manifest  of  Gsuga 
Bills  of  Lading. 

Muster  Roll  (Kuolo  dell'  equtpaggto). 

Bill  of  Health. 

Charter-party,  if  vessel  is  chartered. 
Belgium 

Sea-letter  f  Lettre  de  mer),  avdlable  for  four  years. 
Muster  Roll  (Role  d'equipage). 

Certificate  of  Registry  (R^gistre  de  cerdficat  de  jaugeage). 

Log-book. 

Manifest  of  Cargo. 

Bills  of  Lading  (Les  oonnaiasements)^ 

Acte  de  Propri6t^. 

Charter-party,  if  vessel  is  chartered. 

BresU:- 

Certificate  of  Registry  (Carta  de  Registro). 

Special  Pass  (Passe  especial),  issueato  vessels  ptirchased 
by  Brazilians  out  of  the  Republic,  by  the  Brazilian 
Legation  or  Consulate  of  the  place,  and  constituting 
provisional  proof  of  nationality. 

Passport  (Pasaporte). 

Muster  Roll  (Roll  de  equipagdm). 

Manifest  of  Cargo. 

Bills  of  Lading. 

Log-book  (i*) 

Demnaric 

Certificate  of  Registry  (Registrerings  certifikat). 

1  HoUaiid,  "  Manual  off  Nwral  Pfin  Uw,"  47-Si. 
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Deomark— <MA'mMdl 

Provisional  Certificate  of  Registry  (issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Danish  Antilles,  by  the  Governor  of  Ice- 
land, or  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  Faroe  Islands). 

Provisionn!  Certificate  of  Registry  (issued  by  a  Danish 

consul  abroad). 
Muster  Roll  (Liste). 
Manifest  of  Cargo. 
Bills  of  Lading, 
Log-book. 

charter-party,  if  vessel  is  chartered. 

In  addition  to  one  of  ^  above-mendoned  document^ 
every  Danish  vessel  Is  required  by  law  to  have  the 
mark  of  nationality,  D.E.  (Dansk  Eigndom),  Le. 
Danish  Property,  the  numerals  indicating  the  tonnage 
and  the  signal  letters,  distinctly  marked  on  the  main 
beam  or  on  some  other  conspicuous  place  in  the  shipu 

France :~ 

Certificate  of  Nationality  (Acta  de  Francisation),  with 
particulars  from  the  Acte  de  Proprl^t^  endorsed  on  it^  or 
Provisional  Certificate  of  Nationality  (Acte  de  Frandsatkm 

Provisoire). 
Sailing-  Licence  (Con^^). 
Muster  Roll  (Role  d  equipage). 
Inventory  of  ships  furniture,  fittings,  and  stores. 
Log-book. 
Manifest  of  Cargo. 
Bins  of  Lading. 

Charter-party,  if  vessel  b  chartered. 
"Acquits-^-caution"  are  only  required  of  French  vessels 
arriving  at  one  Frendi  port  mm  another  French  port 

German  Empire : — 

Certificate  of  Nationality  (Schiff's  certifikat). 
Provisional  Certificate  of  Nationality  (Maggen  attest). 
Certificate  of  Measurement  for  decked  steamers  (Schiffs 
messbriefl. 

Certificate  of  Measurement  for  decked  sailing  vessels. 
Provisional  Certificate  of  Measurement  for  steamers  and 

sailing  vessels. 
Muster  Roll  (Musterrdle). 

Log-book. 

Manifest  of  Cargo. 
Bills  of  Lading. 

Charter-party,  if  vessel  is  chartered. 
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Great  Britain 

Certificate  of  Registry ;  or 

Provblonal  Certificate  granted  by  a  consul  resident  in  a 

foreign  country  to  a  vessel  purchased  there.  This  is 
available  for  six  months.  A  pass  granted  to  a  vessel 
before  registration,  enabling  her  to  go  from  one  port 
to  another  within  the  British  dominions,  has  the  force 
of  a  certificate. 

Muster  Roll. 

Official  Log-book. 

Ship's  Log-book. 

Shipping  Articles. 

Manifest  of  Cargo* 

Bill  of  Health. 

Bills  of  Lading. 

Charter-party,  if  vessel  Is  chartered 

Greece:— 

Certificate  of  Nadonaltty. 
Cong^  or  Passport 

Inventory  of  ship's  fumiturev  fittings,  and  stores. 
Certificate  of  Tonnage  (Proc^s-venial  du  jat^^eage). 
Muster  Roll  with  Shipping  Articles. 
Description  of  visits  to  which  ship  has  been  subjected 

(Proc^- verbal). 
Log-book. 
Bill  of  Health. 

Coasting  Licence  for  vessels  of  five  tons  and  under. 
Livre  des  emprunts  k  la.  grosse. 

HoUaad  :— 

Sea  Letter  (Zeebnef). 

Provisional  Sailing  Licence  (Voorloopige  zeebrief ). 
Extraordinary  Sailing  Licence  (Buitengewone  zeebrief). 
Certificate  of  Measurement  (Meetbrief  voor  zeeschepen) 

for  interior  and  exterior  measurement 
Proof  of  Ownership  (Bijlbrief). 
Muster  Roll. 
Log-book. 
Manifest  of  Carga 
Bills  of  Lading. 

Charter-party,  if  vessd  is  efaariBied 

Italy:— 

Certificate  of  Nationality  ^Atto  di  Nazioaalit^). 
Muster  Roll  (Ruolo  d'Equipiggio). 
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Certificate  of  Measurement  (Certificate  di  Stanza)  for 

decked  vessels. 
Official  Log-book. 
Ship's  Log-book, 
Manifest  of  Cargo. 
Bills  of  Lading. 

Charter-party,  if  vessel  is  chartered. 
Partugal 

Proof  of  Ownership  (de  propriedade). 
Ship's  Passport  (Pasaporte  Real). 

Muster  RoU. 
Log  book. 
Manifest  of  Cafga 
Bills  of  Lading". 

Charter-party,  if  vessel  is  chartered. 

Noffway  >— 

Certificate  of  Nationality  (Nationalitets  bevis). 

Provisional  Certificate  of  Nationality  may  be  granLed  by  a 
consul  of  Sweden  or  Norway  in  a  foreign  port,  for 
a  vessel  brought  there  by  a  Norwegian  subject,  to 
allow  the  ship  to  be  taken  direct  to  a  Norwegian  port 
The  consul,  by  application  to  his  Government,  can 
issue  this  document  for  a  longer  period 

Certificate  of  Registry,  if  built  in  Norway. 

Certificate  of  Tonnage  (Maalebrev). 

Muster  RoU  (Bemandings  Liste). 

Log-book. 

Manifest  of  Carga 

Bills  of  Lading. 

Ciiarter-party,  if  vessel  is  chartered. 

Russia  and  Flnlaiid 

Russia — 

Ship's  Licence  or  Commission. 

Certificate  of  Tonnage. 
Temporary  Certificate  of  Tonnage. 

Passport 

Muster  Roll  or  Shipping  Articles. 

Manifest  of  Cargo. 

Charter-party,  ii  vessel  is  chartered. 
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Finland — 

Certificate  of  Tonnage  (Matebref). 

Certificate  of  Build  (Rilbref). 

Muster  Roll  or  Shipping  Articles  (Sjomansnilla). 

Log-book  (?) 

Charter-party,  if  vessel  is  chartered. 
Spain:— 

Ship's  Pas5?port  (Real  Patente). 
Certificate  of  Registry  (Certihco). 
Ship's  Articles  (Rol  de  Naveg;acion)» 
Log-book  (Cuardemo  de  Vitacora). 
Manifest  of  Cargo. 
Bills  of  Lading. 

Charter-party,  if  vessel  is  chartered. 
Sweden : — 

Certificate  of  Nationality  (FribrcQ. 
Provisional  Certificate. 
Certificate  of  Nationality  (Fribref). 
Certificate  of  Build  (BilbreQ. 
Certificate  of  Measurement  (MsUbrel). 
Muster  Roll  (Sjomansrulla). 
Ship's  Log-book  (Joumalen). 
Manifest  of  Cargo. 

Passport  from  a  Chief  Magistrate  or  Commissioner  of 

Customs. 

Bills  of  Lading. 

Charter-party,  if  vessel  is  chartered. 

Turkey 

)  Diaiy  or  Lo^-book. 
[2)  Navigating  licence,  with  its  annex. 

13)  Licence  for  seamen,  with  its  annex. 

(4)  Manifest,  with  its  annex  and  the  form  of  receipt  of  the 
fees  to  be  paid. 

(5)  Form  of  receipt  for  harbour  fees  to  be  paid  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

(6)  Licence  jjiven  by  the  harbour-master  to  ships  ol  less 

than  five  tons  burden. 
M  Form  of  receipt  for  lighthouse  dues. 

(8)  Form  of  receipt  for  me  fees  paid  for  lifeboat  service 
established  at  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea. 

(9)  Bill  of  health. 
(10)  Form  of  receipt  for  sanitary  fees. 

Nos.  5,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  are  accompanied  by  French 
translations. 
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United  States : — 

Certificate  of  registry  or 

Provisional  Certificate  of  Ownership  issued  by  United 
States  consuls  lo  citizens  of  the  United  States  pur- 
chasing vessels  in  a  foreign  port. 

Sea  Letter  (uccasional). 

Shipping  Articles. 

Muster  Roll. 

Pennit  to  touch  and  tfade— issued  lo  Ucensed  fishin?  ves- 
sels intending  to  touch  at  places  out  of  the  United 

States. 
Manifest  of  Cargo. 

Log-book. 

Bills  of  Lading. 

Charter-party,  if  vessel  is  chartered. 

In  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  with  the  republics  of  Peru 
(6  September,  1870)  and  Salvador  (6  December,  1870)  it  is  agreed 
that  when  one  of  tne  parties  shall  be  engaged  in  war  the  vessels 
of  die  other  must  he  furnished  with  sea-letters^  patents^  or  pass* 
ports  (letras  de  mar,  patentes  d  pasaportes),  in  which  shall  be 
expreMd  the  name  and  burden  of  the  vessel,  and  the  name  and 
place  of  residence  of  the  owner  and  master  or  captain  thereof  It 
is  also  agreed  that,  in  addition  to  these  documents,  the  vessels 
shall  be  provided  with  manifests  or  certificates  containing  the 
particulars  of  the  cargo  and  the  place  where  it  was  taken  on 
board,  ill  order  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any  part  consists 
of  contraband  or  prohibited  articles.  This  certificate  is  to  be 
made  out  in  the  accustomed  form  by  the  authorities  of  the  port 
from  which  the  vessel  has  sailed.  In  the  absence  of  these  docu- 
ments, the  vessel  may  be  detained  and  coiiiiscated,  unless  such 
omission  or  defect  shaul  be  proved  to  be  accidentaL^ 

The  fdlowing  rule  relating  to  the  papers  which  ought  by  law  to 
be  found  on  board  is  included  in  the  "Rdglement  des  Prises 
Maritimes  "  proposed  by  the  Institute  of  latematiooal  Law : — 

**  I.  Les  documents  relatUs  k  la  propri^td  du  oavire; 

"  2.  Le  connaissement ; 

"  3.  Le  r61e  d'^quipage,  avec  I'iodicatioa  de  la  nationality  du  patron  et 
deTequipj^e; 

*4.  Le  certificate  de  natioiiaKt^  si  les  doemaents  meatixumU  sous  le 
diiffire  3  n'y  suppl^t ; 

**  5.  Le  joomal  de  bonL"' 

>  StatutM  at  Uif^  U.S.,  Vol  XVUI,  7101  73S- 
t « Aan.  de  PlniL,*  i88j,  317. 
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If  upon  examination  the  ship's  papers  appear  to  be  in  ordefi 
and  there  are  no  extraneous  circumstances  to  arouse  suspicion, 
the  visitin?  officer  must  immediately  withdraw,  and  the  vessel 

must  be  allowed  to  proceed  forthwith  on  her  course. 

The  absence  of  due  conformity  to  the  formalities  of  visit  and 
of  observance  of  the  regulations  issued  by  the  State  of  the  visiting 
ship  does  not  invalidate  the  capture,  provided  it  is  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  a  sufficient  cause  for  seizure  did  in 
fact  exist. ^ 

The  search. — But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  ship's  papers  upon 
examination  afford  intrinsic  evidence  of  maid  fidHt  or  if^  from  any 
other  circumstance,  such  as  the  failure  of  the  vessel  to  shorten 
sail  when  signalled  to  do  so,  any  opposition  to  the  visitation,  any 
attemjpted  concealment,  destruction,  or  jettison  of  papers,  any 
suspicious  conduct  of  the  master  or  of  the  crew,  then  the  vessel 
may  be  subjected  to  a  more  minute  examination  either  of  docu- 
ments or  of  the  officers  or  members  of  the  crew,  or  other  persons 
on  board,  or  of  the  cargo. 

Some  jurists,  indeed,  limit  the  ri^ht  of  examination  to  that  of 
the  papers  produced.  Thus,  for  mstance,  Hautefeuille  would 
permit  no  further  investii:^^qtion  even  when  the  visiting  officer 
doubts,  or  professes  10  doubt,  the  genuineness  of  the  papers  or 
the  truth  of  their  contents.  To  search  for  further  papers,  to 
interrogate  the  master  and  crew,  or  to  investigate  the  nature  of 
the  caigo,  he  considers  an  abuse  of  the  right  of  visitation — acts 
wholly  unauthorized,  and  which  neutrals  are  entitled  to  resist  by 
forc^' 

Lampredi,*  Azuni,^  and  Ortolan,*  are  of  opinion  that  an  exam- 
ination beyond  that  of  the  papers  produced,  can  only  take  place 
where  there  is  su^^picion  of  fraud.  De  Mnrtens^  and  Mass4' 
though  in  some  respects  differing  in  their  views,  limit  the  right  of 
search  to  the  single  case  where  the  papers  are  incomplete  or 
irregular. 

The  right  of  search  naturally  implies  the  duty  of  submission. 
But  the  right  of  the  neutral  to  freedom  of  trade,  provided  it  does 
not  infringe  the  bellijgferent's  right  of  war,  is  of  equal  value  to  the 
right  of  search.  Taus»  although  it  is  die  duty  of  the  neutral, 
however  innocent  his  pursuit  may  be,  to  submit  to  the  lawful 
visitation  and  search,  and  all  acts  rendered  necessary  in  their 
accomplishment,  the  belligerent  must  not  abuse  his  right.  This 
right  must  not  only  be  lan^  but  it  must  also  be  exercised  in  a 

>  DaUoz,  "Juris.  Gen.  Ann.,"  1855,  111,  73. 

»  •*  Droits  Des  Nations  Neutres,"  tit  XII.    •  **  Commerce  des  Neatres,"  sec  t«. 

«  "Droit  Marit.;  c  in,  Art.  lY.  »  "Dip.  de  la  Mcr,"  liv.  ill,  c.  viii. 

•  "  Essai  sur  le$  Annateurs,"  c  II.  '  "  Droit  Com,,"  liv.  II,  tiL  11,  c  U. 
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lawful  and  reasonable  manner.  The  right,  says  Halleck,  is  limited 
to  such  acts  as  are  necessary  to  a  thorousfh  examination  into 
the  real  character  of  the  vessel,  the  nature  oi  her  cargo,  and  her 
destination,  and  all  acts  whkh  transcend  the  limits  of  this  necessity 
are  unlawful.' 

It  was  held  in  the  "  Rose  " "  that  a  neutral  is  justified  in  offering 
forcible  resistance  to  visit  and  search  where  extreme  violence  is 
threatened  by  a  cniifler  grosily  abusing  its  oommission. 

Great  Britain.  Theaeafch. 

**3tjr.  If  after  an  examination  of  the  iliip's  papers  the  visiting  ofieer 
su^ccts  that  ihe  may  be  liable  to  detention,  he  aixiald  proceed  to 

search  her. 

•*2i8.  When  the  search  has  been  authorized,  the  boat's  crew  should  be 
called  ua  board  to  assist,  and  if  necessary  further  assibtauce  should  be 
obtained  from  the  cruiser. 

"  319^  The  visiting  ofBcer  is  entitled  to  oiake  inquiries  from  the  master 
and  crew,  but  must  abstain  from  all  threats  and  intimidation. 

**  220.  During  the  search,  neither  the  master  nor  any  Other  person  should 
be  removed  from  the  vessel  without  his  consent. 

"221.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  irr^ularity  or  any  damage 

to  the  cargo. 

"  222.  If  in  the  course  of  the  search  the  visiting  officer  is  satisfied  that 
the  vessel  is  not  liable  to  detention,  the  ieaiefa  should  be  immediately 

discontinued  ;  everything  which  has  been  removed  should  be  replaced  as 
quickly  and  carefully  as  possible^  and  the  venocl  allowed  to  pursue  her 

course  without  delay. 

223.  If  the  visiting  officer  finds  on  board  any  ship's  papers  relative  to 
another  vessel  already  captured,  bat  not  adjudicated  upon,  he  should  take 
possession  of  them  and  forward  them  to  that  port  to  which  such  vessel 
nas  been  sent  m  for  adjudication. 

**224.  Before  quitting  the  vessel,  the  ^^s^ting  officer  should  ask  the 
master  whether  he  has  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  search  has  been  conducted,  or  on  any  other  ground.  If  the  master 
makea  any  complain^  the  visiting  offioer  should  request  him  to  specify 
the  particulars  in  writing. 

"225.  The  visiting  officer  should  enter  on  the  log-book  of  the  vessel  a 
memorandum  of  the  search.  The  memorandum  should  specify  the  date 
and  place  of  the  search,  and  the  name  of  His  Majesty's  ship,  and  of  the 
commander.  The  visiting  officer  should  sign  tiie  memorandum,  adding 
his  rank  in  the  navy. 

"2216.  A  rimilar  memorandum  ^MMdd  be  made  on  that  document  amongst 
the  vessel's  papers  which  may  be  supposed  to  determine  her  nationality. 

"227.  Immediately  on  his  return  to  his  ship,  the  visiting  officer  should 
draw  up  a  statement  of  his  proceedings  while  the  facts  are  fresh  in  his 
memory,  specifying  whether  any  complaint  was  made  by  the  master 

1  « Int  Uw,"  Vol.  II,  a8& 
>  36  Ct.  CL  290. 
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or  any  other  person  on  board  the  vessel,  and  If  so,  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint. He  should  also  deliver  to  the  commander  any  complaint  which 
the  master  may  have  made  in  writing,  and  the  commander  should  there- 
npon  carefully  investigate  the  case,  and  should  lose  no  time  in  applying 
mich  remedy  as  circnmstaaces  may  admit 

"228.  The  officer  who  accompanied  the  visiting  officer  should  also  draw 
up  in  detail  and  deliver  to  the  commander  a  statement  of  all  the  facts  lie 
witnessed. 

"229.  The  commander  should  see  that  a  proper  cntr^,^  of  all  the  neces- 
sary particulars  is  made  in  the  boarding  book,  and  also  in  the  log-book  of 
the  ship.  Both  should  be  signed  by  the  officers  by  whom  tlie  seardi  was 
conducted. 

"230.  The  commander  should,  at  the  first  opportunity,  forward  a  full 
report  of  the  case,  together  with  his  own  remarks  thereon,  to  the  senior 
officer  on  the  station,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty."! 

Spain. — The  following  instructions,  drawn  in  accordance  with 
Art.  V  of  the  Royal  Decree  of  23  April,  1898,  were  issued  on  the 
following  day  to  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Fleet 

Instructiofis  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  visit. 

**  I.  Right  of  visit  can  only  be  exereised  by  belligerents ;  hence  it  can 

evidently  be  only  resorted  to  during  international  confficts  by  one  or  other 
of  the  States  at  war,  as  also  during  internal,  civil,  or  insurrectionary  war, 
when  one  or  more  foreign  Powers  have  recognized  the  insurrectionary 
puty  as  belligerents.  In  such  drcumstances  right  of  visit  can  be  exercised 
by  the  mother  country,  but  it  is  restricted  to  the  merchant  vesseb  of  tlie 
nation  or  nations  who  have  given  this  recognitiottf  and  who  are  for  sodi 
reason  in  the  position  of  neutrals. 

"2.  In  accordance  with  the  position  laid  down  in  the  preceding  article, 
ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  of  the  belligerents,  when  l^ally  armed 
either  as  auxilkry  cruisers  of  their  navy  or  as  privateers  if  and  wlien 
they  are  audiorise!d,  may,  in  their  own  territorial  waters  or  tiiose  under  the 
jnri'^diction  of  the  enemy  or  in  the  open  sea,  detain  such  merchant  vessels 
as  they  meet  with  in  order  to  verify  the  legitimacy  of  their  flag,  and  If 
neutrals  and  proceeding  to  a  port  of  the  other  belligerent,  the  nature  of 
then-  cargo. 

**5.  Seas  subject  to  the  sovereign  jurisdiction  of  neutral  Powers  are  abso- 
lutely inviolable;  right  of  visit  may  not,  therefore,  be  resorted  to  within 
them,  even  if  it  be  alleged  th:Lt  it  was  attempted  to  exercise  such  right  in 
the  open  sea,  and  that  on  chase  being  given  and  without  losing  sight  of 
tlie  vessel  pursued,  the  latter  penetrated  into  neutral  waters. 

Neither  may  the  violation  of  the  rights  attaching  to  sudi  water  be 
justified  under  the  pretext  tliat  the  coast  washed  thereby  was  undefended 
or  uninhabited. 

"4.  The  follownng  is  the  method  of  exercising  right  of  visit: — 
"(rt)  Notification  to  the  vessel  to  be  visited  to  lay  to  and  state  its 
nationality  is  made  by  the  visiting  vessel  hoisting  her  national  flag  and 

1  HoUand,  **  Manual  of  Naval  Prise  Law,"  65-7. 
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firino^  a  blank  charge,  a  signal  upon  which  the  merchant  vessel  IS  bouod  to 
buist  the  flag  of  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs  and  lay  to. 

*'(^)  If  the  merchant  vessel  does  not  obey  this  first  intimation,  and 
either  refuses  to  hoist  ber  flag  or  does  not  lay  to,  a  second  gun  will  be 
iired,  this  time  loaded,  care  being  taken  that  the  shot  does  not  strike  the 
ves55e1,  though  going  sufficiently  close  to  her  bows  for  the  vessel  to  be  duly 
warned  ;  and  if  this  second  intimation  be  disregarded,  a  third  shot  will  be 
fired  at  the  vessel  so  as  to  damage  her,  !f  pottiUe  without  sinking  her. 
Whatever  be  the  damage  caused  to  the  mercmnt  vessel  by  this  thiitTshot 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  man  of- war  or  captain  of  the  privateer  can- 
not  be  made  responsible.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  special  circumstances, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  suspicion  excited  by  the  merdiantman,  the 
auxiliary  vessel  of  war  or  privateer  may  dday  resorting  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity until  SOTie  other  measure  has  been  taken,  such  as  not  aiming  the 
third  discharge  at  the  vessel,  but  approaching  it  and  makinc^  a  fresh  notifi- 
cation by  word  of  mouth  ;  but  it  this  last  conciliatory  measure  prove  fruit- 
less,  force  will  be  immediately  resorted  to. 

**{c)  The  visiting  vessel  will  place  herself  at  sach  distance  as  her  oom- 
mander  or  captain  may  think  convenient  from  the  vessel  to  be  visited, 
according  to  cimimstances  of  wind,  sea,  current,  or  the  suspicion  inspired 
by  the  said  vessel  ;  and  if  these  circumstances  make  it  advisable  for  the 
boat  about  to  make  a  visit  to  approach  on  the  windward  side  and  to  go  to 
leeward  on  returning,  tiiere  is  no  reason  why  sbe  should  not  do  so. 

"  But  if  by  existing  treaties  between  the  nations  to  which  the  vessels 
respectively  belonj;^  the  distance  to  be  kept  is  specified,  such  a  clause  of 
conventional  law  shall  be  respected  if  the  circumstances  of  wind,  sea,  or 
current  above  mentioned  permit 

(d)  The  visiting  vessel  will  send  to  the  nerehaat  vessel  a  boat  with  an 
officer,  who  will  effect  the  visit  in  question  under  a  verbal  commission  from 
his  commanding  officer;  said  officer  may  board  the  merchant  vessel  in 
company  with  two  or  three  of  the  crew  of  the  boat,  but  it  will  be  left  to  his 
discretion  whether  he  shall  do  so  or  go  alone. 

"  (e)  The  visiting  officer  will  tnlbrm  the  captain  of  the  merchant  vessel 
that,  under  commission  from  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  ship  of  war  or 
of  the  auxiliary  cruiser  [here  follows  the  name  of  ship  of  war  or  auxiliary 
cruiser]  or  from  the  captain  of  the  privateer  [here  follows  name  of  vessel], 
he  intends  to  effect  a  visit,  and  will  request  him  to  produce  his  sailing* 
papers,  or  official  document  which  takes  their  place,  in  proof  of  the  nation* 
ality  of  the  vessel  therein  stated  being  that  of  the  flag  which  he  has  h«)isted, 
and  to  show  the  port  to  which  the  vessel  is  proceeding. 

"  Should  the  first  point  be  satisfactorily  proved,  and  should  the  port  of 
destination  prove  to  be  a  neutral  one,  the  visit  is  Uiereby  concluded. 

"But  should  the  vessel  be  proceeding  to  a  port  belonging  to  tiie  enemy 
of  the  nation  to  which  the  visiting  vessel  belongs,  the  officer  will  ask  the 
captain  oi  the  merchant  vessel  for  the  document;?  in  which  the  nature  of 
the  cargo  is  stated,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there  be  contraband  of  war  ; 
should  there  be  none,  the  visit  is  definitely  concluded,  and  the  neutral 
vessel  is  at  liberty  to  proceed  on  its  voyage;  but  should  there  be  contra- 
band, its  capture  is  proceeded  with;  but  no  search  may  in  these  circum* 
stances  be  made. 

**  5«  The  visiting  officer  should  have  instructions  from  his  commanding 
officer  authorizing  the  visited  vessel  to  continue  her  voyage  if  the  visit  has 
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presented  no  difficulties,  in  Older  that  the  delay  may  not  be  longer  than  is 

absolutely  indispensable. 

"6.  If  the  captain  of  the  vi«;i'ted  vessel  asks  to  have  the  visit  certified,  the 
visiting  officer  will  accede  to  his  request,  and  will  insert  a  note  in  the  sheet 
for  the  day  in  the  ship's  books  in  the  following  form  :— 

"The  undersigned  [rank  in  the  navy],  sailing  on  the  [gunboat,  cruiser, 
etc.]  of  His  Catholic  Bfajesty,  named  [or  the  auxiliary  cruiser  or 

privateer],  whose  commanding  officer  is  [rank  and  name],  certifies  that  this 
day,  at  [hour  of  morning  or  evening],  under  a  verbal  commission  from  the 
said  commanding  officer,  he  has  carried  out  the  visit  of  the  [class  of  vessel, 
name  and  natioiuJity  of  merchant  service],  captain  [name  (rf*  captain],  and 
ascertained  from  the  papers  shown  to  him  the  legitimacy  of  the  flag  which 
she  Hies  and  the  neuteality  of  her  carga 

"Signature  of  visiting  officer  ••••«.•.  

"  Seal  of  visiting  ship  

"7.  The  visit  will  likewise  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  visiting 
vessel,  the  following  circumstances  being  stated : — 

"(a)  Details  of  the  intimation  or  intimations  given  to  the  visited 

vessel. 

"{i)  Hour  of  its  lyin^  to. 

"(c)  Name  and  nationality  of  visited  vessel  and  captain  thereof. 
**(d)  Manner  in  which  visit  was  efitected  and  its  result,  stating  name  of 
ofiker  who  executed  it 

^  (e)  Hour  at  which  vessel  was  authorized  to  proceed. 

"8.  The  record  of  the  visit,  which,  as  stated  in  Art  VI,  can  he  made  at 

the  wish  of  the  captain  d  the  visited  vessel,  will  become  an  indispensable 
formality  should  the  vessel  contain  wounded  or  sick  soldiers,  subjects  of 
the  enemy,  for  in  such  a  case  all  such  persons  will,  by  the  mere  act  of 
visit,  be  incapacitated  from  bearing  arms  again  during  the  war,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  first  paragraph  of  the  tenth  additional  article  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

"The  visiting  officer  will  therefore  in  such  a  case  make  a  notification  of 
the  same  to  the  chief  of  the  expeditionary  force,  and  will  make  a  note  in 
the  books  of  the  visited  vessel  in  the  form  prescribed  in  Art  VI,  with  the 
following  addition  i-^ 

"This  vessel  contains  [number  of  sick  and  wounded]  individuals  [of  the 
army  or  navy,  or  both]  sick  and  wounded,  subjects  of  the  enemy,  all  of 
whom,  by  the  fact  of  paragraph  i  of  the  tenth  additional  article  of  the 
Geneva  Cunveiitiun,  of  which  I  have  made  notification  to  the  commander 
of  the  expeditionary  force,  who  stated  that  he  was  [here  follow  rank  and 
name]. 

"  9.  The  visit  is  not  an  act  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent, 
it  is  a  natural  means  of  leji^itimate  defence  allowed  by  international  law, 
lest  fraud  and  bad  faith  should  assist  the  enemy.  This  right  should  there- 
fore be  exercised  with  the  greatest  moderation  by  the  belligerent,  special 
care  being  taken  to  avokl  causing  the  neutral  any  extortion,  damage,  or 
trouble,  that  is  not  absolutely  justifiable. 

*  In  consequence  of  this  the  detention  of  the  ship  visited  should  always 
be  as  short  as  possible,  and  the  proceedings  restricted  as  far  as  they  can 
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be,  their  exclusive  object  beingf,  as  explained,  for  the  belligerent  to  ascer- 
tain the  neutrality  of  the  ship,  and  in  case  of  ncutralit^^  (if  lx)imd  for  a 
port  of  the  enemy)  the  inoffensive  and  neutral  description  of  its  carga 

**  It  is  not  neces8aiy,  tberefbra,  to  demand  during  the  visit  any  other 
documents  than  diose  proving  these  two  conditioaa»  for  what  the  belligeienl 
require^!  is  to  prevent  any  dama^,  favouring  or  assisting  the  enemy ;  to 
prevent  assistance  and  help  being  furnished  to  them  that  may  contribute 
directly  to  the  prolongation  of  war,  and  not  to  be  assured  that  all 
ships  belonging  to  neutral  Powers  are  provided  with  all  the  documents 
required  fay  the  laws  of  their  country."  ^ 

United  States. — The  followlngf  Instmetioiu  were  issued  by 
the  Navy  DeDattment  on  20  June,  1898,  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  tne  naval  service : — 

Right  of  Search. 

**  12.  The  belligerent  right  of  search  may  be  exstdsed  without  previous 

notice  upon  all  neutral  vessels  after  the  b^inning  of  the  war  to  determine 
their  nnt  r  nality,  the  character  of  their  cargo,  ana  the  ports  between  wblcfa 
they  are  trad  in c^. 

"  13.  This  right  should  be  exercised  with  tact  and  consideration,  and  in 
strict  conformity  with  treaty  provisions  wherever  they  exist.  The  follow* 
ing  directiotts  are  given,  subject  to  any  special  treaty  stipulations^  After 
firing  a  blanlc  cliarge  and  causing  the  vessel  to  lie  to,  the  cruiser  should 
cause  a  small  boat,  no  larger  than  a  whale  boat,  with  n.n  officer  to  conduct 
the  search.  There  may  be  arms  In  the  boat  but  the  men  shall  not  wear 
them  on  their  persons.  The  ofiicer  wearing  only  his  side  arms,  and 
accompanied  on  board  by  not  more  than  two  men  of  his  boat* s  crew, 
unarmed,  dKMild  first  examine  the  vessel's  papers  to  ascertain  her  nation- 
ality, and  her  ports  of  departure  and  destination  If  she  nentrnl  and 
trading  between  neutral  ports,  the  examination  goes  no  further.  If  she  is 
neutral  and  bound  to  an  enemy's  port  not  blockaded,  the  papers  which 
indicate  tlie  character  of  her  cargo  should  be  eisamlned.  If  these  show 
contraband  of  war  the  vessel  should  be  seized ;  if  not  she  should  be  set 
free  imless  by  reason  of  strong  grounds  of  suspldon  a  furtlier  search 
should  seem  to  be  requisite. 

**  14.  Irrespective  of  the  character  of  the  cargo  or  of  her  purportol 
destination,  a  neutral  vessel  should  be  seized  if  she— 

"(i)  Attempts  toavoid  search  by  escape;  but  this  must  be  dearty  evident. 

"  (2)  Resists  search  with  violence. 

"(3)  Presents  fraudulent  papers.  [of  search. 

"(4)  Is  not  supplied  with  the  necessary  papers  to  establish  the  objects 
"(5)  Destroys,  defaces,  or  conceals  papers. 

"  The  papers  generally  to  be  expected  on  board  of  a  vessel  are— 


"(i)  The  R^ter. 
"(2)  The  Crew  List 
"(3)  The  Log-book. 
"(4)  A  Bill  of  Health. 

(5)  A  Charter-party. 
**(6)  Invoices. 
<*(7)  Bills  of  Lading. 


>  Fapen.  Foreign  Rdatioos,  U.Sn  1898, 775. 
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"15.  A  neutral  vessel  carr>ing  hostile  despatches,  when  sailing  as  a 
despatch  vessel  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  is  liable  to  seizure ;  but  not 
imo  she  is  a  mail  packet  and  carries  them  in  the  r^ular  and  cmtomaiy 
manner,  either  as  a  part  of  the  mail  in  her  mail  bags»  or  separately  as  a 
matter  of  accommodation,  and  without  special  nrrangement  or  remunera- 
tion. The  voyages  of  mail  steamers  are  not  to  be  interfered  with  except 
on  the  clearest  grounds  of  suspicion  of  a  violation  of  law  in  respect  of 
contraband  or  blockade.^ 

"  idi  A  neutral  vessel  in  the  service  of  the  enemy  in  the  transportation 
of  troops  or  military  persons  is  liable  to  seizure." 

Projet  de  Reglement  des  Prises  Mantimes — L'lnstitut 
de  Droit  International,  1882-1867  : — ^ 

I.  DetarrH. 

Sec.  xa  Les  navires  de  guerre  d'un  ^tat  bellig^rant  soot  autoris^  i 

arrSter,  dans  les  cas  pr^vus  par  !c  rLf:^!cmcnt,  tout  navire  dc  commerce  ou 
priv6  qu'ils  rencontnnit  dans  les  eaux  de  leur  ^tat  ou  en  haute  mer,  et 
ailleurs  qu'en  des  eaux  neatres  ou  soustraltes  aux  fails  de  guerre. 

Sec.  1 1.  Le  navire  de  guerre  du  beliig^rant  pour  inviter  le  navire  de 
eommefce  &  s'arrtter,  se  senrira  oomme  signal  d'un  coup  de  canon  6t 
semonoe  k  houlet  perdu  ou  k  pondre.  Avant  ou  en  rn^me  temps,  le  navire 
de  guerre  hissera  son  pavilion  au-dessus  duquel  en  temps  de  nuits,  un 
fanal  sera  plac^.  A  ce  signal,  le  navire  arr6t(^  hissera  son  pavilion  et  se 
mettra  en  panne  pour  attendre  la  visite.  Le  navire  de  guerre  enverra 
alors  au  navire  aiTH6  una  chaloupe  moot^  par  un  oflBcier  aooompagn^ 
d'un  nombre  d'hommes  suffisaat,  dont  deux  ou  trois  seulemeot  montCfOOt 
avec  I'officier  4  bord  du  navire  arrdt^ 

Sec.  12,  Le  navire  arret<5  ne  pourra  jamais  ctre  requis  d'envoyer  k  bord 
du  navire  de  guerre  son  patron  ou  une  personne  quelconque,  pour  montrer 
ses  papiers  ou  pour  tout  autre  cause 

Sec  15.  Le  navire  de  commerce  est  oblig^des'arrftter ;  0  lui  est  intoidit 
de  continuer  sa  route.  S'il  le  fait  n^nmoinsi  le  navire  de  guene  a  le 
droit  de  la  ponrsuivre  et  de  I'anr^ter  de  force. 

3.  Ihlavisiie. 

Sec.  14.  Le  droit  de  visite  tfexem^  dans  les  eaux  des  bellig^rant,  en  tant 
qu'elles  ne  sont  pas  mises  par  traits  k  I'abri  des  faits  de  guerre,  et  en  haute 

mer ;  il  s'excrcc  a  I'^gard  des  navires  de  commerce,  mais  non  k  I'dgard  des 
navtres  de  guerre  d'un  <!:tat  neutre,  ni  k  lYgfard  d'autres  navires  appartenant 
osteiisibiement  a  un  tel  ^tat,  ni  a  regard  des  navires  de  commerce  neutres 
qui  sont  convoy^  par  nn  navhne  de  guerre  de  leur  6tat 

Sec.  1$.  Le  droit  de  visite  sfexeree,  soit  en  vue  de  v^iier  la  nationality 
d'un  navire  arrdt6,  soit  pour  constater  s'il  fait  un  transport  interdit*  soit 
pour  constater  une  violation  dc  blocus. 

Sec.  16.  Lorsque  des  navires  de  commerce  neutres  sont  convoy6s,  ils  ne 
seront  pas  visits,  si  le  commandant  du  convoi  remet  au  navire  du  belli- 
gibant  qui  rarrftte  une  liste  des  navires  oonvoy^s,  et  une  declaration 

'  Instrucnons  of  Navy  Department,  20  June,  189S.  Foreign  Kdations  of  the  United 
States,  1898,  781. 

*  '  Revue  de  Droit  Inter.,"  VoL  XIX,  147. 
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sign^  par  lui  et  portant  qu'tl  ne  se  trouve  a  leur  bord  aucune  contrebande 
de  guerre,  et  queiles  soot  la  natioaaiit^  et  la  destination  des  navires 
convoy^ 

Sec.  17.  Lorsque  le  navire  4  visiter  est  an  paquebot-perte,  U  ne  sera  pas 
vlnt^  si  le  commisaaire  du  gouvemement  dont  il  porte  le  pavilion,  se 

trouvant  k  son  bord,  declare  par  dcrit  que  le  pnqucbot  nc  transporte  ni 
des  d^p^ches  ni  des  troupes  pour  l  ennemi,  ni  de  la  contrebande  de  guerre 
pour  le  compte  ou  a  destination  de  rennemi. 

Sec.  18.  La  visite,  a  laquelle  doit  se  soumettre  tout  navire  qui  n'en  est 
pas  exempt  en  vertu  des  dispositions  des  Articles  t6  et  17,  commence  par 
rexamen  des  papiers  de  bora  du  navire  arr6t^  Si  ces  papiers  sonttrouv^ 

cn  TL'gle  ou  s*il  ne  ^e  prcscntc  n'cn  dc  suspect,  le  navire  arrets  pent  con- 
tinucr  sa  route.  Pourront  de  mfime  continuer  leur  route  les  navires  neutrcs 
destin^  k  des  exp^itions  scientifiques,  k  condition  qu'ils  observent  les  lois 
de  h  nentralitd. 

3.  De  la  recherche. 

Sec.  19.  Si  les  papiers  de  bord  ne  sont  pas  en  ordre,  ou  si  la  visite 
op6rfe  a  feit  naitie  an  soapoon  fond^  oomme  U  est  dit  en  I'artide  qai 
sait,  Tofficier  qui  a  op^r£  la  nisite  est  aatotis£  i  proc^er  a  la  recherche. 
Le  navire  ne  peut  s'y  opposer ;  s'il  s'y  Oppose  ndaamoins,  la  recherche  peat 

etre  op6r^e  de  force. 

Sec.  20.  II  y  a  soupron  fond6  dans  les  cas  suivants: — 

I.  Lorsque  Ic  navire  arr^t^  n'a  pas  mis  en  panne  sur  I'invitation  du 

navire  de  guerre ; 

3,  Lorsque  le  navire  arrfit6  ^est  oppos6  4  la  vistte  de  cachettes  sup- 
pose receler  des  papiers  de  tx»d  ou  de  la  contrebande  de  guene; 

3.  Lorsqu'il  a  des  papiers  doubles,  ou  &ux,  ou  falsifies  ou  secret^,  ou 

qoe  scs  papiers  sont  insuffisants,  ou  qu'il  n'a  point  de  papiers ; 

4.  Lorsque  les  papiers  ont  etc  jet^  k  la  mer  ou  d^truits  de  quelque 
autre  fa^on,  surtout  si  ces  faits  se  sont  pass^  apr^  que  le  navire  a  pu 
s'apercevoir  de  Tapprodie  da  navire  de  gueire ; 

5.  Lorsque  le  navire  arrfit^  navigue  sous  on  pavilion  faux. 

Sec  21.  II  n'est  pas  permis  aux  personnes  qui  soot  charg^es  d'opdrer  la 
recherche  d'ouvrir  ni  de  rompre  <ms  armoires^  rMuits,  caasses,  cassettes, 

tonnes,  futailles  ou  nutres  cachettes,  pouvant  renfermer  une  partie  de  la 
cargaison,  ni  d'examiuer  arbitrairemcnt  les  objcts  faisant  partie  de  la 

cargaison  que  se  troment  rcpandus  a.  decouvert  dans  le  navire. 

Sec.  22.  Dans  les  cas  de  soupcon  mentiunnes  au  Sec.  20,  s'il  n'y  a  pas 
de  resistance  4  la  recherche,  Tomcier  qui  y  proo^  doit  &ire  ouvrir  les 
f6duits  par  le  patron,  et  faire  fidre  la  recherdie  dans  la  cargaison  4 
ddoouvert  sur  le  navire  avec  le  coocours  du  patron. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


CAFTUKS  AND  CONDEMNATION 

THE  right  of  capture  arises — 
I.  Where  resistance  is  made  to  visitation  or  search. 
3.  When  it  is  either  obvious  or  there  is  evidence  giving  rise 
to  the  suspicion  that  the  vessel  is  engaged  in  an  illicit  act,  e.g. : 

(a)  Acting  as  enem/s  transport  or  in  the  carriage  of  naval  or 
military  officers  and  crews. 

(d)  Carrying  enemy's  despatches. 
(c)  Carrying  contraband  of  war. 

(ci)  Attempting  to  break  a  dg  facto  blockade  after  official  notifi- 
cation or  with  knowledge. 

{e)  Engaging  in  the  colonial  or  coasting  or  other  close  trade  of 
the  enemy. 

(y)  Proceeding  as  a  vessel  equipped  for  war  to  a  belligerent. 

(^)  Equipping,  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming  vessels,  or 
allowing  the  same  to  be  so  equipped,  furnislied,  liLLed  out,  or  armed 
for  the  use  of  belligerents. 

3.  Where  the  ship's  papers  are  false,  or  are  concealed,  de- 
spoiled, or  destroyed  with  a  view  to  deceive. 

I.  Resistance  to  visitation  or  search. —  A  neutral  private 
vessel  is  bound  to  submit  to  visit  and  search  by  a  belligerent 
cruiser,  and  the  slightest  resistance  by  force  will  only  render  it 
liable  to  capture,  and  involve  the  ship  and  cargo  in  condemnation, 
however  innocent  they  may  be  in  fact 

"I  stand  with  confidence,"  snid  Sir  William  Scott  in  1799,  "upon  all 
fair  principles  of  reason  ;  upon  the  distinct  authority  of  Vattei,  upon  the 
institutes  of  other  maritime  countries,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  country, 
when  I  venture  to  lay  it  down,  that  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  as  now  under- 
stood, a  deliberate  and  continued  resistance  to  search  on  the  part  of  a 
neutral  vessel  to  a  lawful  cruiser,  is  followed  by  the  legal  consequence  of 
confiscation/'^ 

The  "Maria"  was  one  of  the  merchant  vessels,  sailing  under 
the  cuiivoy  of  a  Sweclibh  cruiser,  which  resisted  the  claim  of  the 
British  cruisers  to  visitation.  In  condemning  the  ship  and  cargo, 
Sir  William  Scott  directed  all  private  adventures  to  be  restored 

»  The  "  Maiia,"  i  Rob.,  36*. 
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In  the  Catherine  Elizabeth,'"  Sir  William  Scott  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  resistance  by  a  neutral  master  and  an  enemy 
master.  In  this  case  a  French  vessel,  carrying  neutral  goods 
(American),  had  been  recaptured  by  its  French  master.  A  prisoner 

of  \vd.r,  unless  under  parole,  said  Sir  William, 

"had  a  perfect  rig^ht  to  emancipate  himself  by  seizing  his  own  vessel.  If 
a  neutral  master  attempts  a  rescue,  he  violates  a  duty  which  is  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  Law  <m  Nadont  to  submit  to  come  in  for  inquiry  as  to  the 
property  of  the  ship  or  cargo ;  and  if  he  violates  that  obligation  by  a 
recurrence^  to  force,  the  consequence  will  undoubtedly  reach  the  property 
of  his  owner  ;  and  it  would,  I  think,  extend  also  to  the  confiscation  of  the 
whole  cargo  entrusted  to  his  care  and  thus  fraudulently  attempted  to  be 
witlidrawn  from  the  rights  of  irer.  With  an  enemy  master  die  case  is 
iwry  difTcfent;  no  duty  is  violated  by  such  an  act  on  his  part — iupum 
minduf  Uiu0,  and  if  be  can  withdraw  himself  lie  has  a  right  so  to  do." 

The  goods  were  ordered  to  be  restored  if  they  ^ouM  prove  to 
be  American.  So  far  the  English  and  American  courts  agree; 
but  if  a  belligerent  merchantman  should  be  armed»  a  difference  of 

opinion  has  arisen, 

The  English  view  is  clearly  expressed  by  Sir  William  Scott  in 
the  "Fanny."*    In  this  case,  during  the  war  between  Great 

Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1812-14,  '*  Fanny,"  having  a 
commission  of  war  on  board,  but  employed  also  for  purposes  of 
commerce,  sailed  under  a  British  convoy  from  Liverpool  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  there  obtained  leave  from  the  admiral  on  the 
station  to  return  home  without  convoy. 

Men  and  guns  having  been  added  for  the  express  purpose  of 
enabling  the  ship  to  fight  her  way  home,  after  a  severe  engage- 
ment she  was  captured  by  the  American  schooner  "General 
Armstrong,**  but  shortly  afterwards  recaptured  by  H.M.S. 
"  Sceptre/* 

Part  of  the  cargo  was  owned  by  Portuguese  merchants.  Sir 
William  found  as  a  fsct  that  these  merchants,  when  they  put  their 
goods  on  board,  must  have  known  that  the  vessel  was  armed. 

**  A  neutral  subject,"  declared  the  learned  judge, is  at  liberty  to  put  his 

goods  on  board  a  merchant  vessel,  though  belonging  to  a  belligerent- 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  rights  of  the  enemy  who  may  capture  the 
vessel,  but  who  has  no  right,  according  to  the  modern  practice  of  civilized 
States,  to  condemn  neutral  property.  Neither  will  the  goods  of  the  neutral 
be  subject  to  condemnation  although  a  rescue  should  be  attempted  by  the 
crew  of  the  captured  vessel,  for  that  is  an  event  which  the  merchant  could 
not  hrive  foreseen.  Buf  if  he  futs  his  goods  on  board  a  ship  of  force,  which 
he  has  every  reason  to  presume  will  be  defended  against  the  enemy  by 
that  ibr^  the  case  then  beoomes  very  different  He  betrays  an  intentioQ 
to  resist  visitation  and  search,  which  he  oould  not  do  by  putting  them  on 

'  5  Rob.,  232  (1804).  *  I  Dod.,  447-9  (1814). 
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board  a  mere  merchant  vessel ;  and  so  far  as  he  does  this  he  adheres  to 

the  bellic^erent;  he  withdraws  himself  from  his  protection  of  neutrality  and 
resorts  to  another  mode  of  defence ;  and  I  take  it  to  be  quite  clear  that  if 
a  party  acts  in  association  with  a  hostile  force,  and  relies  upon  that  force 
for  protection,  be  is,  fr9  hoc  vkt^  to  be  consiidered  as  an  enemy. .  , .  If 
they  (the  Portagvese  merdiaots)  choose  to  take  the  protection  of  a  hostile 
force  instead  of  their  own  neutral  character,  they  must  take  the  inconveni- 
ence with  the  convenience;  they  must  abide  by  the  consequences  resulting 
from  the  course  of  conduct  which,  upon  the  whole  knowlege  of  the  matter, 
lliesr  have  thought  proper  to  pursue." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  held 
that  the  fact  of  the  vessel  being  armed  does  not  incriminate  the 
property  of  neutrals. 

The  point  first  came  up  for  decision  in  the  case  of  the  "Nereide,"* 
in  181 5.  This  was  an  armed  British  ship  chartered  by  a  Spanish 
subject  named  Pinto,  and  laden  partly  with  British  goods  and 
partly  with  neutral  goods.  She  sailed  from  Livetpool  under  con- 
voy, and  upon  separation  from  her  convoy  was  captured  after 
resistance  by  an  American  privateer. 

Marshall  C.J.,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  this 
point,  relied  upon  the  old  rude  of  international  law  which  estab- 
lished that — 

"  The  goods  of  an  enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend  are  prize  of  war, 
and  that  tlie  goods  of  a  frieiid  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  are  to  be 
restored." 

The  learned  judge  found  as  a  fact  that  the  vessel  had  not  been 
armed  by  Pinto,  and  that  although  the  latter  was  on  board,  he 
had  no  control  of  the  ship,  and  did  not  direct  or  take  any  part  in 
the  resistance.  But  was  he  entitled  as  a  neutral  to  put  his  goods 
on  board  an  armed  belligerent  merchantman?  This  was  answered 
by  the  court  an  the  affirmative 

"  That  a  neutral  may  lawfully  put  his  goods  on  board  a  belli-> 
gerent  ship  for  conveyance  on  uie  ocean  is  universally  recognized 
as  the  original  rule  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  is,  as  has  been  stated, 
founded  on  the  plain  and  simple  principle  that  the  property  of  a 
inend  i«ii»ins  hU  property  wlioeiw  U^y  be  fouai 

''Since  it  is  not,'*  8a3rs  Vattel,  "  the  place  where  a  thing  is  whidi  deter- 
mines the  nature  of  that  thing,  but  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
belongs,  things  belonging  to  neutral  persons  which  happen  to  be  in  an 
enemy's  country  or  on  board  an  enemy's  ships  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  whidb  belong  to  the  enemy. 

"  Bynkershoek  lays  down  the  same  principles  in  terms  equally  exph'cit; 
and  in  terms  entitled  to  the  more  consideration  because  he  enter^^  into  the 
inquiry  whether  a  knowledge  of  the  hostile  character  of  the  vessel  can 
affect  the  owner  of  the  goods. 

*  9Cnu»ch,388. 
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"  The  <;ame  principle  is  laid  down  by  other  writers  on  the  same  subject, 
and  is  believed  to  be  contradicted  by  none.  It  is  true  tliere  were  some 
old  ordinances  of  France  declaring  that  a  hostile  vessel  or  cargo  should 
expose  both  to  condemnatloa  But  these  ovdinanoes  have  never  consti- 
tuted a  rule  of  public  law. 

"  It  is  deemed  of  much  importance  that  the  rule  ts  universally  laid 
down  in  terms  which  comprehend  an  armed  as  well  as  an  unarmed  vessel ; 
and  that  armed  vessels  have  never  been  excepted  from  it.  Bynkershoek, 
in  discussing  a  question  suggesting  an  exception,  with  his  mind  directed 
to  hostilities,  does  not  hint  that  this  privilqse  is  confined  to  unarmed 
merchantmen. 

"  The  antiqui^  of  the  rule  is  certainty  not  unworthy  of  consideration. 
It  is  to  be  traced  faacic  to  the  time  when  almost  every  merchantman  was 
in  a  condition  of  self-defence,  and  the  implements  of  war  were  so  light 

and  so  chenp  that  -scarcely  any  would  sail  without  them. 

"  A  Ijeiiigerent  has  a  perfect  right  to  arm  in  his  own  defence ;  and  a 
neutral  has  a  perfect  right  to  transport  his  goods  in  a  belligerent  vessel 
These  rights  do  not  interfere  witn  each  other.  The  neutral  has  no 
control  over  the  belligerent  right  to  arm— ought  he  to  be  accountable  for 
tile  exercise  of  it  ? 

"  By  placinc^  property  in  a  belliGcerent  ship,  that  property  according  to 
the  positive  rules  of  law  does  not  cease  to  be  neutral.  Why  should  it  be 
changed  by  the  exercise  of  a  belligerent  right,  nntversally  acknowledged 
and  in  common  use»  when  the  rule  was  lud  down,  and  over  which  the 
neutral  had  no  control? 

"The  belligerent  answers  that  by  arming  his  rights  are  impaired.  By 
placing  his  goods  under  the  guns  of  an  enemy  the  neutral  has  taken  part 
vrilh  the  enemy  and  assumed  the  hostile  character. 

"  Previous  to  that  examination  which  the  Court  has  been  able  to  make 
of  the  reasoning  by  which  this  proposition  is  sustained,  one  remark  will 
be  made  which  applies  to  a  great  part  of  it.  The  argument  which,  taken 
in  its  fair  sense,  would  prove  that  it  is  unlawful  to  deposit  goods  for 
trans|x>rtatiott  in  the  vessd  of  an  enemy  generally,  however  imposing  its 
form,  most  be  unsound,  because  it  is  in  contradiction  to  acknowledged  law. 

"  It  is  said  that  by  depositing  goods  on  board  an  armed  bdligerent  die 
right  of  search  may  be  impaired,  perhaps  defeated, 

"What  is  this  right  of  search?  Is  it  a  substantive  and  independent 
right  wantonly  and  in  the  pride  of  power,  to  vex  and  harass  neutral 
commerce  because  there  is  a  capacity  to  do  so?  or  to  indulge  the  idle  and 
mischievous  curiosity  of  looking  into  neutral  trade?  or  the  assumption  of 
a  right  to  control  it?  If  it  be  such  a  substantive  and  independent  right, 
it  would  be  better  that  cargoes  should  be  inspected  in  port  before  the 
sailing  of  the  vessel,  or  that  belltgerent  licences  should  be  procured.  But 
thb  is  not  its  character. 

"  Belligerents  have  a  full  and  perfect  right  to  capture  enemy  goods  and 
articles  going  to  their  enemy  which  are  contraband  of  war.  To  the 
exercise  of  that  right  the  right  of  search  is  essential.  It  is  a  means 
justified  by  the  end.  It  has  been  truly  denominated  a  right  growing  out 
of  and  ancillary  to  the  greater  right  of  capture.  Where  this  greater 
right  may  be  legally  exercised  without  search,  the  right  of  search  never 
arises  or  comes  into  question. 

"But  it  is  said  that  the  exercise  of  the  right  may  be  prevented  by  the 
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inability  of  the  party  claiming  it  to  capture  the  beUigerent  carrier  of 

neutral  property. 

"And  what  injury  results  from  this  circumstance?  If  the  property  be 
neutra],  what  mischief  ia  done  by  its  escapi  ng  a  search  7  In  so  doing  there 
is  no  sin  even  as  against  the  belligerent,  if  it  can  be  eflfected  by  lawfiil 
means.  The  neutral  cannot  jti-^ttfy  the  use  of  force  or  fraud,  but  if  by 
means  lawful  in  themselves  he  can  escape  this  vexatious  proc^ure,  he 
may  certainly  employ  them. 

"To  the  argument  that  by  placing  his  goods  in  the  vessel  of  an  armed 
enemy  he  connects  himself  witfa  that  enemy  and  aasnmes  the  hostUe 
character,  it  is  answered  that  no  such  connexton  exists. 

"The  object  of  the  neutral  is  the  transportation  of  his  goods.  His 
connexion  with  the  vessel  which  transports  them  is  the  same  whether  tiiat 
vessel  be  armed  or  unarmed.  The  act  of  arming  is  not  his — ^it  is  tlie  act 
of  a  party  who  has  the  right  so  to  da  He  meddles  not  with  the  arma- 
ment nor  with  the  war.  Whether  his  goods  went  on  board  or  not  the 
vessel  would  be  armed  and  would  sail  His  goods  do  not  o>n tribute  to 
the  armament  furtlier  than  the  freight  he  pays  and  the  freight  he  would 
pay  were  the  vessel  unarmed. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  in  this  argument  anything  which  does  not 
also  apply  to  an  unarmed  vessel.  In  both  instances  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  carrier  to  avoid  capture  and  to  prevent  a  searclu  There  is  no 
diflerenoe  except  in  die  degree  of  capacity  to  carry  this  duty  into  effect 
The  argument  would  operate  against  the  rule  which  permits  the  neutral 
merchant  to  employ  a  belligerent  vessel  without  imparting  to  his  goods 
the  belligerent  character. 

"  The  argument  respiting  resistance  stands  on  the  same  ground  with 
that  which  respects  arming.  Bo0i  are  lawful  Neither  of  thras  Is  charge- 
able to  the  goods  or  their  owner,  where  he  has  taken  no  part  in  It  They 
are  incidents  to  the  character  of  the  vessel,  and  may  alwasrs  occur  where 

the  carrier  is  bcllis^^erent. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  no  express  authority  on  either  side  of  this  ques- 
tion can  be  found  in  iSbe  books.  A  few  scanty  materials,  made  up  of 
inferences  from  cases  depending  on  other  principles,  have  been  gleaned 
from  the  books  and  employed  by  both  parties.  Th^  are  certainly  not 
decisive  for  or  ag;unst  them. 

"  The  celebrated  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy  has  been  pressed  into  the 
service.  But  that  case  decided  no  more  than  this ;  that  a  neutral  may 
arm,  but  cannot  by  force  resist  a  search.  The  reasoning  of  the  judge  on 
that  occasion  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  resistance  condemned  the 
cargo,  because  it  was  unlawful.  It  has  been  inferred  on  the  one  side  that 
the  goods  would  be  inf(Kted  by  the  resistance  of  the  ship,  and  on  the  other, 
that  a  resistance  wiucfa  is  lawful  and  is  not  produced  by  the  goods  will 
not  change  their  character. 

"The  case  of  the  'Catherina  Elizabeth'  approaches  more  nearly  to  that 
of  the  •  Nereide,'  because  in  that  case,  as  in  this,  there  were  neutral  goods 
and  a  belligerent  vesseL  It  was  certainly  a  case,  not  of  resistance,  but  of 
an  attempt  by  a  part  of  the  crew  to  sdze  the  capturing  vessd.  Between 
such  an  attempt  and  an  attempt  to  take  the  same  vessel  previous  to 
capture  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  total  dissimilitude.  But  it  is  the 
reasoning  of  the  judge,  and  not  his  decision,  of  which  the  claimants  would 
avail  themselves.   He  distinguishes  between  the  effect  which  tlie  employ- 
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ment  of  force  by  a  belligerent  owner  or  by  a  neutral  owner  would  have 
on  neutral  goods.  The  first  is  lawful,  the  last  unlawful.  The  beiiigerent 
owner  violates  no  duty.  He  is  held  by  force,  and  may  escape  if  lue  can. 
From  the  marginal  note  it  appean  that  the  reporter  undentood  this  case 
to  decide  in  principle  that  resistamct  by  a  belligerent  fftssel  uunUd  not  confis- 
cate the  cargo.  It  is  only  in  a  case  without  express  antliority  that  anch 
materials  can  be  relied  on, 

"If  the  neutral  character  of  the  goods  is  forfeited  by  the  resistanos  of 
the  belligerent  vessel,  why  is  not  the  neatral  chafacter  of  the  passengers 
forfeited  by  the  same  cause?  The  master  and  crew  are  prisoners  of  war; 
why  are  not  those  passengers  who  did  not  engage  in  the  conflict  also 
prisoners?  That  they  are  not  would  seem  to  the  Court  to  attbrd  a  strong 
argument  hi  ftvoor  of  tba  gooda  The  law  would  operate  in  tiie  same 
manner  on  both. 

"  It  cannot  C5^cape  observ^ntion  that  in  arrumcnt  the  neutral  freic^hter 
has  been  continually  represented  as  arming  the  'Nercide  '  and  impelling 
her  to  hostility.  He  is  represented  as  drawing  forth  and  guiding  her  war- 
like energlsa.  The  Cbort  does  not  so  midarstand  the  ease.  The'Nereide' 
was  armed,  governed,  and  conducted  fay  beUigefOnts.  With  her  force  or 
her  conduct  the  neutral  shippers  had  no  concern.  They  deposited  their 
goods  on  board  the  vessel,  and  sti})ulated  tor  their  direct  passat^e  to 
Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  true  that  on  her  passage  she  had  a  right  to  defend 
herself  did  defend  herself,  and  might  have  captond  an  asMHing  vessel ; 
but  to  search  for  the  encmsr  wouki  have  bean  a  violation  of  the  charter- 
party  and  of  her  duty. 


"  The  '  Nereide '  has  not  the  centaur-iike  appearance  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  her*  She  does  not  rove  over  the  ocean  hurling  the  thunders 
of  war  iHiile  sheltered  by  the  olive  branch  of  peace.  She  is  not  com- 
posed in  part  of  the  neutral  character  of  Mr.  Pinto  and  tn  part  of  the 
hostile  character  of  her  owner.  She  is  an  open  and  declared  beiiigerent ; 
claiming  all  the  rights  and  subject  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  belligerent 
character*  She  conveys  neutral  property,  which  does  not  engage  In  her 
warlike  equipments  or  in  any  employment  she  may  make  of  them  ;  which 
is  put  on  board  solely  for  the  purpose  of  transportation,  and  which  en- 
counters the  hazard  incident  to  its  situation — the  hazard  of  being  taken 
into  port  and  obliged  to  seek  another  conveyance  should  its  carrier  be 
captured. 

"  In  this,  it  is  the  opinion  of  t!ie  majority  of  the  Court,  there  is  nothin;::^ 
unlawful.  The  characters  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  remain  as  distinct  in 
this  as  in  any  other  case.  The  sentence,  therefore,  of  the  Circuit  Court 
must  be  reversed,  and  the  property  claimed  by  Mr.  Pinto  for  himself  and 
his  partners  and  for  those  other  Spaniards  for  whom  he  has  claimed,  be 
restored,  and  the  Ubel  as  to  that  property  be  dismissed." 

From  this  judgment  Mr.  Justice  Story  strongly  dissented.  He 
found  as  a  fact  that  the  **  Nereide  "  sailed  under  convoy,  became 
temporarily  separated  from  it,  and  whilst  endeavouring  to  regain  it 
was,  aiter  an  uasuccebsiul  resisLance,  capLurcd  and  brought  in  ior 
adjudication.    Upon  this  alone  he  found  that  Mr.  Pinto,  assuming 
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him  to  be  a  neutral,  had  so  incorpomted  himself  with  the  enemy 

interests,  as  to  forfeit  that  protection  which  the  neutral  character 
would  otherwise  afford  him.    As  his  arguments  on  this  head  have 

already  been  dealt  with,*  we  may  proceed  to  the  point  immediately 
before  us.  The  learned  judge  considered  tiiat  the  proposition 
that  there  is  no  difference,  in  point  of  law,  whether  the  ship  has 
or  has  not  a  commission  of  war,  or  is  or  is  not  armed,  required 
a  very  full  examinntion. 

"In  the  first  place,'  he  said,  *' it  is  to  be  considered  whether  a  neutral 
shipper  has  a  right  to  put  his  property  on  board  an  armed  belligerent  ship 
wiuiout  viobtii^f  his  neutral  duties.  If  doctrine  already  advanced  on 
the  subject  of  convoy  be  correct,  it  is  inccmtestable  that  he  has  no  such 
right.  If  he  cannot  take  belligerent  convoy,  a  fortiori  he  cannot  put  his 
property  on  board  of  such  convoy ;  or  what  is  equivalent,  on  board  an 
armed  and  commi:>sioned  ship  of  the  beliigereoL  What  wouid  be  tiie 
consequences  if  neutrals  might  lawlully  cany  on  all  their  commerce  in 
Ifae  frigates  and  ^dpi  of  war  of  another  belligerent  sovereign  ?  That 
there  would  be  a  perfect  identity  of  interests  and  of  objects,  of 
assistance  and  of  immunity  between  the  parties.  The  most  gross  frauds 
and  hostile  enterprises  would  be  carried  on  under  neutral  disguises,  axid 
tike  ri0it  of  seafch  would  become  as  utterly  insignificant  in  practice  as  if 
it  were  extinguished  by  the  common  consent  of  nations.  The  extravagant 
premiums  and  freights  which  neutrals  could  well  afford  to  pay  for  this 
extraordinary  protection  would  enable  the  belligerent  to  keep  up  arma- 
ments of  incalculable  size,  to  the  dismay  and  ruin  of  inferior  maritime 
Powen.  Such  false  and  hoUow  neutrality  would  be  infinitely  more 
injurious  than  the  most  active  warfare.  It  would  strip  from  the  conqueror 
all  the  fruits  of  victory  and  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  those  who=;e  singular 
merit  would  consist  in  evading  his  rights,  if  not  in  coiiusiveiy  aiding  his 
enemy.  //  is  nett  therefore,  U  at  admiiUd  that  a  mtHral  maj^  uxwfully  place 
his  goods  under  armed  protection  on  hoard  an  enemy  skip.  Nor  can  it  be 
at  all  material  whether  such  ship  be  commissioned  or  not;  that  is  an 
affair  exclusively  between  a  sovereign  and  his  own  subjects,  but  is  utterly 
unimportant  to  the  neutral  For  whether  the  armament  be  employed  for 
oiTence  or  defence  in  respect  to  third  parties,  the  peril  and  the  obstruction 
to  the  right  of  aearcfa  are  equally  complete.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  has  been 
asserted  in  argument,  that  a  non-commissioned  armed  ship  has  no  right 
to  capture  an  enemy  ship  except  in  her  own  defence.  The  act  of  capture 
without  such  pretext,  so  far  from  being  piracy  would  be  strictly  justifiable 
upon  the  Law  of  Nations,  however  it  m^t  stand  upon  the  municipal 
law  of  the  country  of  the  capturing  ship.  Vattel  has  been  quoted  to  the 
contrary,  but  on  a  careful  examination  it  will  be  found  that  his  text  does 
not  warrant  the  doctrine.^ 

"Admitting,  however  (what  to  me  seems  utterly  inadmissible),  that  a 
neutral  may  lawfully  ship  his  goods  on  board  the  armed  ship  of  an 
enemy,  it  will  be  of  little  avail  unless  he  is  exempted  from  the  conse- 
quences of  all  acts  of  sudi  enemy.   If  the  shipment  be  innocent,  it  will 
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be  of  little  avni]  in  this  case  if  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  master  will 
compromit  the  neutral  character  of  the  cargo.  To  the  establishment, 
therefore,  of  such  an  exemption  the  exertions  of  counsel  have  been 
strenuously  directed.  It  has  been  inferred  from  the  silence  of  dementaiy 
writers,  from  the  authority  of  analogous  cases,  and  from  the  positive  dedara- 
tions  of  the  Court  in  the  *  Catherina  Elizabeth.'  ^ 

"The  argument  drawn  from  the  silence  of  jurists  hns  been  already 
sufficiently  answered.  It  remains  to  consider  that  which  is  urged  upon 
the  footing  of  authority.  The  reasoning  from  siqiposed  analogous  cases  is 
quite  as  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not  true  as  to  neutrals,  that  t!^  act  of  the 
master  nc\  r:r  binds  the  owner  of  the  cargo  unless  the  master  is  proved  to 
be  the  actual  agent  of  the  owner.  The  act  of  the  master  may  be,  and 
very  often  is,  conclusive  upon  the  cargo,  although  no  general  agency  is 
established.  Suppose  he  violate  a  blocleade,  suppress  and  fraudulently 
destroy  the  ship's  papers,  or  mix  up  under  the  same  cover  enemy  interests, 
will  not  the  cargo  share  the  fate  of  the  ship  ?  The  cases  dted  are  mere 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  They,  in  {general,  turn  upon  a  settled  dis- 
tinction, that  the  act  of  the  master  shall  not  bind  the  cargo  where  the  act 
under  the  circumstances  could  not  have  been  within  the  scope  or  contem- 
plation of  the  shipper  at  the  time  of  shipment ;  or  wheve  his  ignorance  of 
the  voyage  and  of  the  intended  acts  of  the  master  is  placed  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt.'  The  very  case  of  resistance  is  a  strong  illustration 
of  the  principle.  The  resistance  uf  the  neutral  ma*;ter  has  been  deliber- 
ately held  to  be  conclusive  on  the  neutral  cargo.'  What  reason  can  there 
be  for  a  different  rule  in  respect  to  a  belligerent  master? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  language  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  the 
'Catherina  Elizabeth'  would  at  first  view  seem  to  support  the  position  of 
theclaimant's  counsel.  On  a  close  examination,  ho  vcver,  it  will  not  be 
found  to  assert  so  broad  a  doctrine.  The  case  was  of  a  rescue  attempted 
by  an  enemy  master,  having  on  board  a  neutral  cai^o ;  and  this  rescue 
attempted,  not  of  the  captured  but  of  the  capturing'  ship.  It  was  argued 
that  this  re'^i'^tance  of  the  master  exposed  the  whole  cargo  entrusted  to 
his  management  to  confiscation.  The  Court  held  that  no  such  penalty 
was  incuiied.  That  the  resistance  couid  only  be  the  hostile  act  of  a 
hostile  person,  wkc  was  a  prisoner  ofwar^  and  who,  unless  under  parole, 
had  a  perfect  right  to  emancipate  himself  by  seizing  his  own  vessel  That 
the  case  of  a  neutral  master  differed  from  that  of  an  enemy  ma<;tcr.  No 
duty  was  violated  by  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  lupmn  auribus 
teneot  and  if  he  could  withdraw  himself  he  had  a  right  to  do  so.  And 
that  a  material  fact  in  the  case  was,  that  the  master  did  not  attempt  to 
withdraw  his  property,  but  to  rescue  the  skip  of  the  captor  and  not  his  own 
ves-^el.  Such  was  the  decision  of  the  Court,  upon  which  several  observ^a- 
tions  arise.  In  the  first  place,  the  resistance  was  not  made  previous  to  the 
capture ;  and  therefore  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  language,  it 
must  be  restrained  to  the  chreumstances  of  the  case  in  judgment,  other- 
wise it  would  be  extra-judicial  In  the  next  place,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  conceive  how  the  fact,  as  to  what  vessel  was  seized,  could  be  material^  if 
the  argument  of  the  present  claimant  be  correct,  for  in  all  events  the 
resistance  as  to  the  cargo  would  be  without  any  legal  effects.    In  the  last 

'  5  Rob.,  232  (1804). 

»  The  "Adonis,"  5  Rob.,  256. 

•  Tiie«*£hebe, "  5  Rob.,  174 :  the  **Catlicniia  Eliabeih,"  ibid.,  232. 
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place,  it  is  clear  that  the  case  is  put  by  the  Court  upon  the  ground  that  the 

master  at  the  time  of  the  net  hnd  been  dispossessed  of  his  vessel  by  capture, 
and  was  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was  therefore  no  longer  acting  as  master 
of  the  ship,  and  had  no  further  management  of  her.  His  rights  and 
duties,  as  master,  had  entire^  ceased  by  die  capture^  uid  there  could  be 
no  pretence  to  afiect  the  ship  or  cargo  with  his  subsequent  acts,  any  more 
than  with  the  acts  of  any  other  stranger.  The  case  would  have  been 
entirely  different  with  a  neutral  master,  whose  relation  to  his  ship  continues 
notwithstanding  a  cc^ture  and  carrying  in  for  adjudication.  The  case, 
tlierefofe,  admits  of  sound  distinctions  from  that  at  bar,  and  cannot  be 
admitted  to  govern  it 

"  There  is  another  text  not  cited  in  tiie  argument  which  may  bethought 
to  favour  the  doctrine  of  the  claimant's  counsel.  It  is  the  only  passage 
bearing  on  the  subject  in  controversy  which  has  fallen  under  my  notice  in 
any  elementary  work.  Casaregis,  in  his  '  Commercial  Discourses,  has  the 
foUowtng  remarks :  *  Verum  tamen  notandum  est  quod  si  navis  inimica 
onerata  merdbus  mercatorum  amicorum  aggressa  fuerit  alteram  inimicam 
et  mercatores  aut  domini  mercmm  operam  ac  industriam  dedissent  pro  ea 
argredienda  tunc  merces  dominorum  cadunt  etiam  sub  praeda,  si  navis 
predicta  onerata  mercibus  fuerit  depraedata,  etc.  etc  Et  r^^lariter  bona 
eorum  qui  auxilium  inimices  nostris  praestant  vd  coniederati  cum  iis 
sunt,  praedari  pc^unt'  It  is  obvious  that  Casaregis  is  here  considering 
the  case  of  an  attack  of  an  enemy  merchant  ship  laden  with  neutral 
cargo,  upon  the  ship  of  its  enemy,  in  which  the  former  is  unsuccessful  and 
is  captured.  Under  such  circumstances  he  holds  that  if  the  neutral 
shippers,  or  the  persons  having  the  mam^^ement  of  the  cargo  (domini 
mercium)  have  aided  in  the  attacic,  the  cargo  is  forfeited  upon  the  ground 
that  all  who  assist  or  confederate  with  an  enemy  arc  liable  to  be  plundered 
by  the  law  of  war.  He  does  not  touch  the  case  where  an  enemy  merchant 
ship  simply  makes  resistance  in  her  own  defence,  or  resists  the  right  of 
search;  nor  how  far  the  master  of  such  ship  is  the  dominus  mercium,  or 
can  1)y  his  own  acts  bind  ^  cargo.  Much  less  has  he  discussed  the  ques. 
tion  as  to  what  acts  amount  to  an  incorporation  into  the  objects  and 
interests  of  the  enemy  so  as  to  affix  a  hostile  character.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  his  text  can  be  an  authority  beyond  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
expressed.  It  pronounces  affirmatively  that  a  co-operation  in  an  attack 
will  Induce  confiscation  of  the  cargo  (which  cannot  be  doubted^  but  it 
does  not  pronounce  negatively  that  the  resistance  of  an  enemy  master 
will  not  draw  after  it  the  same  penalty.  And  if  it  were  otherwise,  it 
would  deserve  consideration  whether  the  opinion  of  a  mere  elementary 
writer,  respectable  as  he  may  be,  delivered  at  a  time  when  the  prize  law 
was  not  well  settled  as  it  has  been  tn  the  present  age^  should  be  permitted 
to  regulate  the  maritime  rights  of  belligerent  nations. 

"  The  argument,  then,  on  the  footin^^  of  authority  fails,  for  none  is  pro- 
duced which  directly  points  at  circumstances  like  those  in  the  case  at  bar. 
And  upon  principle  it  seems  quite  as  difficult  to  support  it  I  am  unable 
to  perceive  any  solid  fonmU&in  on  which  to  rest  a  distinction  between 
the  resistance  of  a  neutral  and  of  an  enemy  master.  The  injury  to  the 
belligerent  is  in  both  cases  equally  ^reat,  for  it  equally  withdraws  the 
neutral  property  from  the  right  of  search,  unless  acquired  by  superior 
force.  And  until  it  is  established  that  an  enemy  protection  l^ally  sus- 
pends tiie  rfght  of  search,  It  cannot  be  tiiat  resistance  to  such  ri|^t  should 
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not  be  equally  penal  in  each  party.  I  hnve  therefore  no  difficulty  in  hold- 
ing that  the  resistance  of  the  ship  is  in  all  cases  the  resistance  of  the  cargo, 
whether  she  be  armed  or  unarmed,  commissioned  or  uncommissioned  He 
who  puts  his  property  on  the  itsoe  of  battle  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  event 
of  the  contest  The  law  of  neutralit]^  ia  lOettt  when  arms  are  appealed  to 
in  order  to  decide  rights;  and  the  captor  is  entitled  to  the  whole  prize 
won  by  his  gallantry  and  valour.  This  opinion  is  not  the  mere  inference, 
strong  as  it  seems  to  me  to  be,  of  general  reasoning.  It  is  fortified  by  the 
consideration  that  in  the  earliest  rudiments  of  prize  law  in  the  great  man- 
time  ooantrles  of  Great  Brftain  and  France,  oonfiKation  is  applied  by  way 
of  penalty  for  resistance  of  search  to  all  vessels,  without  any  discrimina- 
tion of  the  national  character  of  the  vessels  or  cargoes.  The  Black  Book 
of  the  Admiralty  expressly  articulates  that  of^  vessel  making  resistance 
may  be  attacked  and  seized  as  enemies;^  and  this  rule  is  enforced  in  the 
memGcable  instmctions  of  Henry  VI IL'  The  ordinance  of  France  of 
1584  as  eqo^y  brocul,  and  declares  att  tmek  vitnls  good  prize ;  and  this 
has  ever  since  remained  a  settled  rule  in  the  prize  code  of  that  nation. 

"Valin  informs  us  that  it  is  also  the  rule  of  Spain,  and  that  in  France 
it  is  applied  as  well  to  French  vessels  and  cargoes  as  to  those  of  neutrals 
and  aufes.*  Theeeis  not  to  be  found  hi  tiie  maritime  code  of  any  nation, 
or  in  any  commentary  thereon,  the  least  glimmerings  of  anthority  that 
distinguishes,  in  cases  of  resistance,  the  fate  of  the  cargo  from  that  of  the 
ship.  If  such  a  distinction  could  have  been  sustained,  it  is  almost  incred- 
ible that  not  a  single  ray  of  light  should  have  beamed  upon  it  during  the 
long  lapse  of  ages  in  which  maritime  warfare  has  engaged  the  world.  And 
if  any  argument  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  authority,  I  know  not 
under  what  circumstances  it  can  be  more  fofdUy  applied  than  agahist  the 
exception  now  contended  for. 

"But  even  if  it  were  conceded  that  a  neutral  shipper  in  a. genera/  ship 
might  be  protected,  the  concession  would  not  assist  the  present  claimant. 
His  Interests  were  so  completely  mixed  up  and  combined  with  the  inter- 
ests  of  the  enemy — the  master  was  so  entirely  his  agent  under  the  charter- 
party — that  it  was  impracticable  to  extract  the  case  from  the  rnle  that 
stamps  Mr.  Pinto  with  a  hostile  character.  The  whole  commercial  entcr^ 
prise  was  radically  tainted  with  a  hostile  leaven.  In  its  very  essence  it 
was  a  fraud  upon  belligerent  rights,  If  for  a  moment  it  could  be  admitted 
that  a  neutral  might  lawfully  ship  goods  in  an  armed  ship  of  an  enemy,  or 
might  charter  such  a  '^hip  and  navirratc  her  with  a  neutral  crew,  those 
admissions  would  fall  far  short  of  succouring  the  claimant.  He  must  suc- 
cessfully a)ntend  for  broader  doctrines — for  doctrines  which,  in  ray  humble 
judgment,  are  of  infinitely  more  dangerous  tendency  than  any  whidi 
Schlegel  and  Hubner,  the  diampions  of  neutrality,  have  yet  advanced  into 
the  field  of  maritime  rontrover^y.  T  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  believe  that 
a  neutral  can  charter  an  armed  enemy  ship,  and  victual,  and  man  her  with 
an  enemy  crew  (for  though  furnished  directly  by  the  owner,  they  are  in 
effect  paM  and  supported  by  the  diarterer),  witii  the  avowed  knowledge 
and  necessary  intent  that  she  should  resist  every  enemy;  that  he  can  take 
on  board  hostile  shipments  on  freight,  oommissions,  and  profits ;  that  he 

'  Rolls  Serifs,  55  A.,  Vol.  I,  29-3T. 

•  Clerk's  "  Praxis,"  164 ;  Rob.,  "  Collect.  Marit,"  p.  10  and  note,  and  p.  118. 

*  Hofah <*Collsct  Marit," p.  118;  Vsliai «*TnitlfUs PriKt," cfaapu  5, sec  V,  pitta. 
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can  stipulate  expressly  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  enemy  convoy  and  navi- 
gate during  the  voyage  under  its  guns  and  protection  ;  that  he  can  be  the 
entire  projector  and  conductor  of  the  voyage  and  co-opcratc  in  all  the 
plans  of  die  owner  to  render  resistance  to  search  secure  and  effectual ; 
and  that  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  conduct,  by  the  law  of  nations  he 
may  shelter  his  property  from  confiscation  and  claim  the  privileges  of  an 
inoffensive  neutral.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  conduct  is 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  good  faith  of  a  friend,  and  unites  all  the 
qualities  of  the  most  odious  hostili^.  It  wears  the  habiliments  of  neu- 
trality only  when  the  swofd  and  armour  of  an  enemy  become  useless  for 
defence.  ]f  it  be,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  a  violation  of  neutrality  to  engage 
in  tlie  transport  service  of  the  enemy  or  to  carry  his  despatches  even  on  a 
neutral  voyage,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  to  enlist  all  our  own  inter- 
ests in  his  service  and  hire  his  arms  and  crew  in  order  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  tlioie  rights  whicb  as  neutrals  we  are  bound  to  submit  to? 
The  doctrine  is  founded  in  most  perfect  justice,  that  those  who  adhere  to 
an  enemy  connexion  shall  share  the  fate  of  the  enemy. 

"On  the  whole,  in  every  view  which  I  have  been  able  to  tnke  of  this 
subject,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  claim  of  Mr.  Finto  must  be  rejected,  and 
that  hb  property  is  ffood  prize  to  the  captors.  And  in  this  opinion  I  am 
authorized  to  state  &it  I  have  the  concurrence  of  one  of  my  oretkrttL  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  in  this  conclusion  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
differ  from  a  majority  of  the  Court,  for  whose  superior  learning  and 
ability  I  entertain  the  most  entire  respect  But  I  hold  it  an  indispensable 
duty  not  to  surrender  my  own  judgment  because  a  great  weight  of 
opinion  is  against  me — a  weight  which  no  one  can  feel  more  sensibly  than 
myself  Had  this  been  an  ordinary  case,  I  should  have  contented  myself 
with  silence;  but  believing  that  no  more  important  or  interesting  question 
ever  came  before  a  prize  tribunal,  and  that  the  national  rights  suspended 
on  it  are  of  infinite  moment  to  the  maritime  world,  I  have  thought  it  not 
unfit  to  pronounce  my  own  opinion,  diffident,  indeeid,  as  to  its  fullness  and 
aoenracy  of  illustration,  but  enturdy  satisfied  of  the  rectitude  of  its 
principles." 

This  point  arose  three  years  later,  was  again  argued,  and  the 
same  decision  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  "Atalanta,"*  and  is 
considered  by  Chancellor  Kent  to  be  the  settled  municipal  law 

of  the  United  States.* 

Upon  this  point  Marshall  C.J.  contented  himself  with  observing 
that  the  case  did  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the  "Nereide, ' 
and  considered  it  unnecessary  to  repent  the  reasoning  upon  which 
the  Court  based  its  decision.  We  may  remark  here  that  the 
majority  was  only  three  to  two. 

"The  principle,"  says  Marshall  CJ.,  "of  the  law  of  nations,  that  the 
goods  of  a  friend  are  safe  in  the  bottom  of  an  enemy,  may  be,  and  prob- 
ably will  be,  changed  or  so  impaired  as  to  leave  no  object  to  which  it 
is  applicable;  but  so  long  as  me  principle  shall  be  acknowledged,  this 
Court  must  reject  constructions  which  render  it  totally  inoperative."* 

*  3  Wheaton,  409.  ■  "  Commentaries,"  12th  cd^  p.  13 1-2. 

*  3  ¥rhest.,4is. 
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In  delivering  his  judgment,  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  pointed  out 
that  the  cargo  on  the  '*Nereide,"  considered  as  Spanish 
property,  was  liable  to  capture  by  the  *'  Carthaginian  "  and  other 
privateers;  whilst  considered  as  the  property  of  a  revolted  colony, 
it  was  liable  to  Spanish  capture.  In  his  opinion,  therefore,  the 
neutral  shipper 

could  not  be  charged  with  evading  our  belligerent  rights  or  putting 
off  his  neutral  character  when  placing  himself  under  the  protection  of 
an  armed  belHgerettt ;  when  sailing,  as  that  shipper  was,  between  Sqrlla 
and  Charybdis,  he  m^t  accept  of  the  aid  or  protection  of  one  belllgefent 
without  giving  just  cause  of  offence  to  another.** 

But  the  "Ataknta"  was  a  vessel  at  peace  with  the  whole  world. 
It  was  a  British  armed  vessel,  non-commissioned,  and  not  a 
cruiser. 

Upon  these  facts  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  proceeds  to  controvert 
the  views  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  expressed  in  the  *'  Nereide."  He 
considered  all  the  evils  alluded  to  as  visionary. 

"  No  nation  can  be  powerful  on  the  ocean  that  doe<^  not  possess  an 
extensive  commerce;  and  if  her  armed  ships  are  to  be  converted  into  cnrriers 
(almost,  I  would  say,  an  absurd  proposition^  her  own  commerce  would 
have  the  preference,  so  tihat  the  injury  could  never  be  of  any  real  extent 
But  shoidd  it  be  otherwise,  what  state  of  things  ought  one  bdl^feient 
more  devoutly  to  desire  than  that  the  whole  military  marine  of  her 
enemy  should  be  so  employed  and  bound  down  to  destjTnatcd  voyages, 
from  which  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  deviate  ?  It  would  be  curious  to 
see  a  Government  thus  involvings  itself  with  merchant  shippers  in  ques* 
ttons  of  affre^htment,  assurance,  deviation,  average,  and  so  forth.  The 
possibility  may  be  imagined,  but  the  reality  will  never  exist" 

To  prove  this  exception  to  the  general  rule,  it  is,  argues  Mr. 
Justice  Johnson,  for  tne  captor  to  prove  that  the  acknowledged 
right  of  the  neutral  to  employ  a  belligerent  carrier  does  not 
include  the  right  of  employing  an  arfnedoeiligtrent  carrier.  The 
silence  of  the  worid  upon  the  point  is  really  evidence  of  its  small 
practical  importance  and  of  public  opinion.  And  it  is  not  true 
that  it  has  altogether  escaped  the  notice  of  jurists.  Casar^^ 
asserts  : — 

"  That  if  a  vessel  laden  with  neutral  merchandise  attack  another  vessel 
and  be  captured,  her  cargo  shall  not  be  made  prize  unless  the  owner  of 
the  goods  or  his  supercargo  engage  in  the  conflict" 

Now  if  an  actual  attack  shall  not  subject  to  forfeiture,  much 
less  shall  armingr  for  defence  ;  and  it  is  fairly  inferable  from  this 
passage  thai  the  author  had  in  his  mind  the  case  of  an  armed 
belli  gerent  carrier  or  he  would  not  have  represented  her  as  the 
attaddng  vessel 

The  learned  judge  next  compares  the  case  with  that  of  a  vessel 
under  neutral  or  hostile  convoy*  In  the  former  the  vessel  puts  off 
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her  pacific  character,  and  must  be  bound  by  the  fate  of  the  convoy. 
If  the  carrier  is  neutral,  resistance  either  real  or  constructive  is 
unlawful ;  but  not  so  with  the  hostile  carrier,  which  is  entitled  to 
resist,  and  in  her  case,  therefore,  no  offence  is  committed  so  as  to 
communicate  a  taint  to  her  cargo. 

"  But  it  is  contended  that  the  right  to  use  a  hostile  armed  carrier  is 

inconsistent  with  the  belliircrcnt's  right  of  search  or  of  capture  or  of  adjudi- 
cation ;  for  on  this  point  the  argument  is  not  very  distinct,  though  I 
plainly  perceive  it  must  be  the  right  of  adjudication,  if  any,  that  is  im- 
I»ired.  The  right  of  capture  applies  only  to  enemy  ships  or  goods ;  the 
r^t  of  search,  to  enemy  goods  on  board  a  neutral  carrier ;  and  therefore  it 
must  be  the  right  of  adjudication  that  is  supposed  to  be  impaired,  which 
applies  to  the  case  of  ^oods  found  either  on  board  a  neutral  or  belligerent, 
and  this  mere  scintiUa  juris  is  at  last  the  real  basis  upon  which  the  excep- 
tion contended  for  must  rest  But  in  what  manner  is  this  right  of  adjudi- 
cation impaired?  The  neutral  does  not  deny  the  right  offe  belligerent 
to  decide  the  question  of  proprietary  interest  If  it  be  really  neutral,  of 
what  consequence  is  it  to  the  belH^^erent  who  is  the  carrier?  He  has  no 
right  to  capture  it ;  and  if  it  be  hostiie  covered  as  neutral,  the  belligerent  is 
only  compelled  to  do  that  which  he  must  do  in  all  ordinary  cases — subdue 
the  ship  before  he  gets  the  carga  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  belli- 
gerent will  rest  his  complaint  upon  the  humiliating  ground  of  his  inability 
to  subdue  his  enemy  ;  and  if  he  should,  the  neutral  may  well  reply  it  is  his 
affair  or  his  misfortune,  but  ought  not  in  any  of  its  c  msequenceb  to  affect 
the  rights  of  the  neutral.  Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  lading  on  board  an 
enemy  carrier  is  done  at  all  times  with  an  intent  to  avoid  capture;  it  may  be 
to  solicit  it ;  as  In  the  case  of  the  late  war,  when  British  goods,  thoi^h  neutral 
owned,  could  only  be  brought  into  our  market  through  the  medium  of 
capture.  There,  instead  of  capture  bemg  a  risk  of  the  voyage,  it  was  one 
of  the  chances  of  profit.  And  the  hostile  carrier  may  have  been  preferred 
to  the  neutral  with  tiie  express  view  of  increasing  the  chance  of  capture. 

"  The  exception  which  exhausts  the  rule  must  be  inconrect  if  the  rule  is 
correct,  since  it  is  in  fact  an  adverse  proposition. 

"  If  it  be  unlawful  to  employ  an  armed  belligerent  carrier,  then  what 
proportion  of  armament  or  equipment  will  render  it  unlaw  i  ul  ?  Between 
one  gun  and  one  hundred  tiie  difference  is  only  in  degree,  and  not  In 

principle. 

"  Again,  the  proposition  is  that  the  neutral  may  employ  a  hostile  cnrrier; 
but  the  indispensable  attributes  of  a  state  of  hostility  are  the  right  of 
armament,  of  defence,  of  attack,  and  of  capture;  if,  then,  you  strip  the 
belligerent  of  any  one  or  more  of  these  characteristics,  tiie  proposition  is 
falsified,  for  he  can  no  longer  be  called  a  hostite  carrier ;  he  assumes  an 
amphibious,  anomalous  character,  for  which  there  is  no  epithet  applicable 
unless  it  be  that  of  semi-hostile.  And  what  becomes  of  the  interest  of  the 
neutral  ?  It  is  mockery  to  hold  out  to  him  the  right  of  employing  a  hostile 
carrier  when  you  attadi  to  the  exercise  of  tiiat  right  consequences  which 
would  make  it  absurd  for  a  belligerent  to  enter  into  a  charter-party  with 
him.  If  resistance,  arming,  convoying,  capturing,  be  the  acknowledged 
attributes  and  characteristics  of  the  belligerent,  then  deprive  him  of  those 
attributes,  and  you  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  neutrality — nay,  worse  than  a 
State  of  neutrality,  for  he  continues  liable  to  all  the  danger  incident  to  the 
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hostile  character,  without  any  of  the  r^rhts  which  that  character  confen 
upon  him  What  belligerent  could  ever  be  induced  to  engage  in  the-  tran?;- 
portation  of  neutral  goods  if  the  consequences  of  such  an  undert  ikin.;  be 
that  he  puts  off  his  own  character  and  assumes  that  of  the  neutral^ 
rdinquishes  his  right  of  arming  or  resisting  without  acquiring  the  immu- 
uities  or  protections  of  the  neutral  character?  It  is  holding  out  but  a 
shadow  of  a  benefit  to  the  neutral" 

The  argument  that  the  neutral  shipper  is  assisting  in  expediting 
a  naval  hostile  equipment  when  he  employs  an  armed  bellicferent 
carrier  the  learned  judge  dismisses  as  unfounded.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  either  embarrasses  the  belligerent  in,  or  detaches  him 
from,  the  operations  of  war. 

"What  vtolation,"  asks  the  learned  jud^^e,  *'of  belligerent  right  or 
neutral  obiigation  can  result  from  the  employment  of  a  hostile  carrier  ? 
If  employed  to  bceak  a  blockade;  carry  goods  that  are  contraband  of  war, 
or  engage  in  other  illicit  trade,  the  goods  are  liable  to  condemnation  on 
principles  having  no  relation  to  this  case.  But  if  employed  in  lawful 
commerce,  where  is  the  injury'  done  to  the  belligerent?  There  is  no 
partiality  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  neutral,  for  the  belligerents  are 
necessarily  excluded  fnm  each  other's  ports  and  cannot  be  employed 
except  each  in  the  commerce  of  his  own  country ;  and  so  far  from  viola- 
ting any  belligerent  right,  the  neutral  tempts  the  ship  of  the  enemy  from 
a  pi  nee  of  safety  to  expose  her  to  hostile  capture,  or  detaches  her  from 
warlike  operations  and  engages  her  in  pursuits  less  detrimental  to  the 
ittteiest  of  her  enemy  than  cruidng  or  fi^^ting.  To  the  neutral  the  right 
of  employing  a  hostile  carrier  may  be  of  vital  importance.  The  port  of 
the  enemy  may  be  his  granary;  he  may  have  no  ships  of  his  own,  no 
other  carrier  may  be  found  there,  no  other  permitted  to  be  thus  employed, 
or  no  other  serve  him  as  faithfully  or  on  as  good  terms.  So  also  with 
regard  to  the  produce  of  his  own  industry,  his  only  market  may  be  in  tiie 
market  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  and  his  only  means  of  access  to  it 
difough  the  use  of  the  carriers  of  that  port" 

Upon  the  whole,  the  learned  judge  was 

"  fully  satisfied  that  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  '  Nereide '  was 

founded  on  the  most  correct  principles,  and  recognized  the  rule  that 
lading  on  board  an  armed  belligerent  is  not  perse  a  cause  of  forfeiture;  as 
not  only  the  most  correct  on  principle,  but  the  most  liberal  and  honour- 
able to  the  jurisprudence  of  his  country" 

2*  Where  it  is  obvious,  or  even  where  there  is  some  evidence 
giving  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  the  vessel  is  engaged  in  some  illicit 
act,  she  is  liable  to  capture,  e.g.  when — 

J a)  Acting  as  the  enemy's  transport  or  carrying  the  enemy's 
itary  or  naval  officers  and  crews. 
(6)  Carrying  the  enemy's  despatches. 

(c)  Carrying  contraband  of  war. 
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{d)  Attempting  to  break  a    facto  blockade  after  official  notifi^ 

cation  or  with  knowlec^e^ 
(^)  Engaging  in  the  enemy's  colonial  or  coasting  trade* 
(/)  Proceeding  as  a  vessel  equipped  for  war  to  a  belligerent 
(£)  Equipping,  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming  vessels,  or 

allowing  the  same  to  be  so  equipped,  furnished,  fitted  out,  or  armed 

for  the  use  of  belligerents. 

The  effect  of  condemnation  or  of  ao^uittal  upon  the  vessel  and 
the  cargo  in  each  case  may  also  be  considered. 

(a)  Acting  as  enemy's  transport  or  carrying  the  enemy's 
military  or  naval  officers  or  crews.— Acting  in  the  transport 
service  of  a  belligerent,  whether  voluntarily  or  under  compulsion, 
subject  the  ship  and  any  property  on  board  to  confiscatiun.  The 
"Carolina,"  a  Swedish  vessel,  had  been  used  for  the  transport  of 
French  troops  to  Alexandria,  and  had  been  captured  by  the 
English  on  its  return  voyage.  She  was  condemned  by  Sir 
William  Scott' 

The  "  Friendship " '  was  the  case  of  a  small  American  vessel 
laden  with  fustic  and  some  staves,  which  were  frequently  used  as 
ballast  but  very  seldom  as  principal  carga  She  carried  about 
eighty-four  French  militsuy  officers  and  mariners  who  were  proved 
to  be  still  on  active  service. 

In  declaring  the  ship  to  be  a  French  transport,  Sir  William 
Scott  said : — 

"  It  would  be  a  very  different  case  if  a  vessel  appeared  to  be  canying 

only  a  few  individual  invalided  soldiers  or  discharged  sailors,  taken  on 
board  by  chance  and  at  their  own  charge.  Looking  at  the  description  of 
the  men  on  board,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  still  as  effective  members  of 
the  French  marine  as  any  can  be.  Shall  it  be  said,  then,  that  this  Is  an 
imiOKloiis  trade,  or  that  it  is  an  Innocent  occupation  of  the  vessel  7  What 
are  arms  and  ammunition  In  comparison  with  men  who  may  be  going  to 
be  conveyed  perhaps  to  renew  their  activity  on  our  own  shores?  They 
are  persons  in  a  military  capacity  who  could  not  have  made  their  escape  in 
a  vessel  of  their  own  country.  Can  it  be  allowed  that  neutral  vessels  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  step  in  and  make  themselves  a  vehicle  for  the  liberation  of 
such  persons  whom  the  chance  of  war  has  made  in  some  measure  prisoners 
in  a  di=:tant  port  of  their  own  colonies  in  the  West:  Indies?  It  is  asked, 
will  you  lay  down  a  princijile  that  may  be  carried  to  the  lenj^h  of  prevent- 
ing a  military  officer,  lu  the  service  of  the  enemy,  from  hndiiii^  his  way  home 
in  a  neutral  vessel  from  America  to  Europe  ?  If  he  vrere  going  merely  as  an 
ordinary  passei^g;er,  as  other  passengers  do,  and  at  his  own  expense,  the 
question  would  present  itself  in  a  different  form.  Neither  this  Court  nor 
any  other  British  tribunal  has  ever  laid  down  the  principle  to  that  extent. 
This  is  a  case  differently  composed.    It  is  a  case  of  a  vessel  letting  herself 

*  4  Rob.,  as6  (180s).  *  6  Robb,  4se  (ite^X 
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out  in  a  distinct  manner,  under  a  contract  with  the  enemy's  Governnnent,  to 
convey  a  number  of  persons  described  as  being  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy,  with  their  military  character  travelling  with  them,  and  Lo  restore 
them  to  their  own  country  in  that  character  " 

The  ship  and  cargo  were  both  condemned. 

The  case  of  the  "Orozembo"*  was  similar,  except  as  to  the 
number  of  passengers  and  the  absence  of  cargo.  Tlie  vessel  was 
found  to  have  been  chartered  to  take  out  three  Dutch  military 
officers  of  distinction  to  Batavia.  In  condemning  die  ship,  Sir 
William  Scott  stated  that  the  principle  on  whidi  he  detennined 
the  case  was — 

"That  the  carrying  military  persons  to  the  colony  of  an  enemy 
who  are  there  to  take  on  them  the  exercise  of  their  milituy  functions,  will 
lead  to  condemnation,  and  that  the  Court  is  not  to  scan  with  minute 
arithmetic  the  number  of  persons  that  are  so  carried." 

The  learned  iudee  had  no  hesitation  in  finding,  either  on 
principle  or  on  the  tacts,  that  the  "  Orozembo"  was  liable  to  be 

considered  as  a  transport  let  out  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
of  Holland,  and  as  such  liable  to  condemnation. 

In  these  three  cases,  said  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  "Com- 
mercen  "  * — 

"The  fact  that  the  voyage  was  to  a  neutral  port  was  not  thought  to 
change  the  character  of  the  transaction.  The  piiacipie  of  these  deter- 
minations was  asserted  to  be  that  the  party  must  be  deemed  to  place 
himself  in  the  service  of  the  hostile  State,  and  assist  in  warding  off 
the  pcessure  of  the  war,  or  in  favouring  its  offensive  projects.** 

(d)  Carrying  fhe  eaemy^s  despatchea—The  efiect  of  the 

carriage  of  papers  of  a  public  nature  was  said  by  Sir  William 
Scott  to  be  governed  by  the  attendant  circumstances.  In  some  cases 
the  conveyance  of  despatches  for  the  enemy  affixed  a  hostile 
character  to  the  ship.  In  others  the  conveyance  was  not  of  a 
criminal  nature,  and  although  the  vessel  was  justly  subject  to  the 
inconvenience  of  seizure  and  detention,  it  was  not  liable  to  confis- 
cation/ In  the  former  the  criminal  act  involves  the  coniiscation 
of  the  ship  and  of  the  cargo  also,  if  it  is  the  property  of  the 
owner  of  the  ship.* 

In  the  latter,  in  addition  to  the  inconvenience  of  seizure  and 
detention,  the  neutral  carrier  may  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  captor.** 

Where  the  circumstances  involve  a  hostile  character,  the  effect 
has  already  been  considered.* 
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(c)  Carryvm;  cootralmnd  of  war.  The  andent  practice— 

Under  the  ancient  practice,  the  carnage  of  contraband  of  war 
subjected  the  ship  and  all  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  however  innocent, 

to  confiscation. 

This  practice,  in  Sir  William  Scott's  opinion,  was  entirely 
defensible  on  every  principle  of  justice. 

"  If  to  supply  the  enemy  with  such  artides  *  he  declared,  **  is  a  noxioiifl 

act  with  respect  to  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  the  vehicle  which  is  instru- 
mental in  effecting  that  illeg^al  purjjose  cannot  be  innocent.  The  policy  of 
modern  times  has,  however,  introduced  a  rciaxation  un  tins  point ;  and 
the  general  rule  now  is  that  the  vessel  does  not  become  confiscable  for 
that  act  But  this  rule  is  liable  to  exceptiona"  ^ 

The  relaxation  which  has  given  rise  to  these  exceptions  has 
been  directed  in  its  practical  application,  a.s  well  as  in  its  origin, 
only  to  such  cases  as  afford  a  presumption  thai  the  owner  of  the 
ship  is  innocent  or  that  the  master  is  deceived.  Where  the  owner 
is  himself  privy  to  the  transaction,  or  where  his  agent  interposes 
so  actively  in  tne  fraud  as  to  consent  to  give  additional  cover  to  it 
by  sailing  with  false  papers  or  under  a  faue  destination,  or  is  guilty 
of  conce^ment  or  other  misconduct,  all  pretence  of  ignorance  or 
innocence  is  precluded ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  further  ground 
consistent  wiui  equity  and  good  sense  in  which  the  relaxation  in 
favour  of  the  ship  can  any  longer  be  supposed  to  exist 

Bynkershoek  and  Heineccius  both  agree  that  on  principle  the 
pensdty  ought  to  attach  to  the  ship  as  well  as  to  the  carga  The 
former  writes 

"Publicabam  quoque  naves  arnicas  si  scientlbus  dominis  contrabanda 
ad  hostes  deferrent,  et  nhl  pacta  impediant  omoino  publicands  sunt  quia 
earum  domini  operantur  rei  iliicits";^ 

whOst  the  latter  maintains  the  same  view  in  the  following  pas- 
sage:-^ 

"Quemadmodum  ejusmodi  pacta  ad  exoepttonem  pertinent;  ita  facile 
putet  r^^am  isds  non  tolli  adeoq.  certi  juris  esse,  ob  meroes  illicltas 
naves  etiam  in  commissum  cadere."* 

So,  too,  Boerius 

"  Quare  omnia  tarn  prohibita  quam  licita  sive  sunt  deferentis  sive  non 
confiscantur,  et  etiam  navis  vei  animal  etiam,  vel  coffri  sive  bahuti,  cum 
quibus  res  deferuntur  et  ita  habetur  in  ord 

.  .  Si  res  aut  navis  vd  animal  easet  alterius  ignorantts  tunc  non 
coofiscatur."^ 

>  The  "  Neutralitet,"  3  Roix,  I95  (tSoiX 

«  Q,  J.  P.,  lib.  I,  c.  II. 

*  **De  Nav.  ob  Vect.  Mer&  Vetit  Commiss.,"  c  1 1,  sec.  6. 

*  Boeritti,  **Deds.  Biii4^»"  178 
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Grotius  does  not  deal  specially  with  this  point,  but  he  says 
generally  that  the  whole  subject  of  contraband  bad  been  much 
agitated  before  his  time  : — 

**De  ea  re  acriter  certatini  scimus,  cum  alii  belli  rigorem,  alii  oom- 
merciorum  libertatem  defenderent"* 

By  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces 
of  17  September,  1625,  directed  against  Spain,  ships  carryincr  con- 
traband were  declared  to  be  good  prize  ;^  and  by  the  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  of  3  November,  1653.* 

In  France,  by  the  Ordinance  of  1 584,  contraband  goods  were 
subject  to  pre-emption  only  but  by  the  Ordinance  of  168 1  they 
were  liable  to  confiscation.  By  the  Regulations  of  26  July,  1778, 
the  penalty  of  confiscation  was  extended  to  the  ship,  if  three- 
fourths  of  the  cargo  consisted  of  contraband. 

The  Rlglement  of  17  78  is  r^;arded  b^  Hautefeuille  merely  as  a 
municipal  law»  not  binding  on  other  nations  unless  they  have  con- 
cluded treaties  embodying  its  terms.  Ortolan,  on  the  contrary, 
supposed  it  applicable  to  all  those  States  with  which  France  haid 
not  conventions  excluding  it. 

In  Holland  the  penalty  of  confiscation  attached  to  the  contra- 
band goods  only.  Freight,  however,  was  refused.  The  principle 
upon  which  these  regulations  were  framed  is  vindicated  by  Byn- 
kershoek  in  the  following  passage  - 

"Tdque  lonsre  verissiraum  est,  nam  merceded  nori  debentiir,  nisi  itinere 
periecLu,  ct,  ne  perficeretur,  hostis  jure  prohibuit.  Deinde  publican tur 
contrabanda  vdox  delictOp  et  ita  nihil  commiserunt  navarchi,  quam  ipsi 
mercium  vetitaram  domini,  vel  quod  magis  est,  ex  re,  ex  ipsa  nimlmm 
transvectfone :  quamvis  enim  amico  nostro  non  po!^simus  commercio 
interdicere  cum  hoste  nostro  possumus  tamen  prc  liibere,  ne  in  hello  illi 
prosit  in  necem  nostram.  Atque  ita,  quod  publicatur,  publicabitur  citra 
ullum  uUius  homtnis  respectum  et  habebitur,  ac  si  divina  peritsset,  exttncto 
flic  jure  pignoris.*** 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Grotius  the  relaxation  began  to  be 
introduced  into  treaties.  The  first  treaty  in  which  an  exception 
was  allowed  in  favour  of  the  ship  was  that  between  Spain  and 
the  United  Provinces  of  17  December,  1650/  in  which  uie  terms 
are  general  and  admit  of  no  particular  observation.  The  second 
was  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  Hanseatic  Towns  of  10  May, 
1655/  in  which  the  terms  are  more  precise,  and  point  distinctly  to 
the  principle  on  which  the  relaxation  is  founded.    By  Art  1 1 — 

"  S'il  se  trouvoit  des  dites  contrebandes  sur  des  vaisseatix  des  dits  habi- 
tans,  charge  k  cueuillette  en  un  ou  plusieurs  lieux,  elks  seront  confisquees 

1  Lib.       c.  t,  9e&  s.  '  Art  20.  DunMot,  VoL  V,  267. 

*  Art  15.  *  Art.  69. 

•  Quaest  Jur.  Pub^  I,  c.  la  •  Dumont,  Vol  VI,  part  j,  ccxxxv,  570, 
'  Rid^  Vol  VI,  part  ti,  m,  103. 
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purement  et  simplement,  sans  que  lea  autres  marcfaandlses^  ni  le  vaisseau 
le  puissent  ^tre  et  celui  qui  les  aura  charg6es  sera  tenu  k  tous  les  d^pens, 
dommages  et  interests  soufiferts  par  raison  de  ce  par  les  interess^  aux 

vaisseaux." 

This  was  evidently  in  its  terms  a  relaxation  for  cases  only  in 
which  the  owner  of  the  vessel  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  stranger 
to  the  transaction. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  stipulation  in 
treaties  became  more  general. 

A  book  published  m  dbe  year  1706,  which,  although  not  of 
dtiect  legal  authority,  most  probably  contains  a  true  account  of 
the  general  practice  at  that  period,  contains  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

"If  part  of  a  cargo  taken  by  a  privateer  be  prohibited  goods,  and  the 
other  part  not  prohibited,  but  such  as  according  to  the  necessity  of  the 
war  shall  be  so  deemed,  that  may  draw  on  a  consequential  condemnation 
of  the  ship  as  well  as  the  lading.  If  part  of  the  lading  is  prohibited  and 
the  other  part  is  merely  for  pleasnre,  the  former  only  shall  be  adjudged 
prize,  and  the  ship  and  the  rest  of  the  cargo  be  discharged ;  but  if  all  the 
lading  be  contraband  goods,  both  ship  and  goods  may  be  made  prize." ^ 

By  Art.  VI  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  King  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  and  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  concluded  in 
1756  and  confirmed  in  1789,  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  contra- 
band goods  should  be  confiscated,  but  that  the  ship  and  the  rest 

of  the  cargo  should  be  free.* 

By  the  treaty  of  30  September,  1800,  between  France  and  the 
United  States — which  was  limited  to  eight  years — in  Art.  XIII, 
confining  contraband  to  articles  connected  with  war,  it  was  pro- 
vided that — • 

"The  vessel  in  which  they  are  laden  and  the  residue  of  the  cargo  shall 
be  considered  free  and  not  in  any  manner  Infected  by  the  prohibited 
goods*  whether  belonging  to  the  same  or  different  owners."* 

Russia  appears  stiU  to  adhere  to  the  old  practice  whereby  both 
the  ship  and  cargo  are  liable  to  confiscation.  By  her  declaration 
of  19  April,  1854,  which  provided  that  enemy's  property  in 
neutral  bottoms  would  be  regarded  as  inviolable,  and  that  neutral 
property  on  enemy's  ships,  except  contraband  of  war,  would  also 
be  free,  it  was  declared  that  the  neutral  vessel  carrying  contraband 
of  war  should  be  good  prize.^ 

Modern  practice. — In  the  following  cases  the  ship  and  cargo^ 
whether  contraband  or  innocent,  are  condemned : — 

(i)  Where  the  ship  and  cargo  belong  to  the  same  person. 

•  "Sea  Laws,"  3rd  ed.,  472. 

»  De  Martens,  "Rec,"  IV,  443, 

8  U.S.  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  VI H,  184. 

♦  **  Annuairc  dcs  Deux  Mondcs,"  1853-4,  928  ;  Daiia*!i  *Wll«lton,"  $34,  note  (1863). 
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In  the  "  Staadt  Embden  Sir  William  Soott  declared  that  by 
the  law  of  nations — 

"  to  escape  from  the  contagion  of  contraband,  the  innocent  articles  must 
be  the  property  of  a  different  owner." 

In  the  *'Jonge  Tobias/*' a  Mr.  Schraeder*  part  owner  of  the 
vessel,  was  also  found  to  be  the  sole  owner  of  die  carga 

In  condemning  the  cat^o  as  contraband.  Sir  William  Scott  also 
declared  his  share  in  the  vessel  to  be  confiscated : — 

'*  Where  the  owner  of  the  cargo  has  any  interest  in  the  ship»  the  whole 
of  his  property  will  be  involved  in  the  same  sentence  of  condemnation ; 
for  where  :\  man  is  concerned  in  an  illegal  transaction,  the  whole  of  his 
property  embarked  in  that  transaction  is  liable  to  confiscation." 

Upon  the  assumption  that  the  other  part  owners  of  the  vessel 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  contraband  nature  of  the  cargo,  as  they 

were  only  part  owners  of  the  vessel,  and  not  general  partners  of 
Mr.  Schraeder,  Sir  William  held  that  they  were  not  to  be  neces- 
sarily ritiected  by  his  criminal  acts. 

This  principle  is  strongly  maintained  by  Bynkershoek  : — 

**Sed  omnino  distingucndum  piitem  an  Hcit."r  ct  ilHcitrp  merces  ad 
eundem  dominum  pertineant,  an  ad  diverses,  si  ad  eundem  omnes  recte 
publicabuntur,  ob  continentiam  delicti."' 

The  case  of  the  "Jonge  Margaretha"*  forms  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  Here  the  ship  and  cargo  of  provisions,  belonging  to  the 
same  person,  were  captured  on  a  voyage  from  Amsterdam  to 
Brest,  a  hostile  port.  The  provisions  were  found  by  Sir  William 
Scott  to  be,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  contraband,  and 
were  condemned  as  such.  But  as  the  owner  had  acted  without 
dissimulation,  and  might  have  been  misled  by  an  inattention  to 
circumstances  to  which  in  strictness  he  ought  to  have  adverted,  as 
well  as  by  something  like  an  irregular  indulgence  on  which  he 
had  relied.  Sir  William  contented  nimself  wim  pronouncing  the 
cargo  to  be  contraband,  without  enforcing  the  usual  penaSy  of 
the  confiscadon  of  the  ship,  belonging  to  the  same  proprietor. 

(2)  Where  the  cargo  is  carried  with  a  false  destination,  false 

papers,  or  other  circumstances  of  fraud. 

The  I  Vanklin"*  was  a  Prussian  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  hemp 
and  iron  from  I.ubeck,  ostensibly  to  a  neutral  port,  Lisbon,  but 
really  to  a  hostile  port,  Bilboa.  If  the  destination  was  to  a  hostile 
port,  part  of  the  cargo  would  have  been  contraband.  Upon  the 
evidence,  the  vessel  was  found  to  be  making  for  a  hostile  port 

»  T  Rob.,  26  (1798).  '  /*»Vi,  329  (1799). 

'  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  1,  c.  12.  *  i  RoU,  189  (1798). 

*  3  Rob.,  217  (1801). 
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under  a  false  destination,  and  Sir  William  Soott,  after  taking  time 
to  consider  his  judgment  declared — 

"  that  the  carriage  of  contraband  worked  a  condemnation  of  the  ship  as 
well  as  the  cargo.'* 

*'When  tlie  destination  is  dissembled/' said  Sir  William  Scott  in  the 
"Edward    "confiscation  is  the  dear  and  necessary  coneequence.** 

This  was  the  case  of  a  Prussian  vessel  and  a  cargo  of  wines, 
captured  on  a  voyage  from  Bordeaux,  ostensibly  to  Emden,  but 
really  Brest,  a  hostile  port  Sir  William  therefore  held  that 
although  wines  were  not  generally  contraband  per  se,  yet  in  con> 
junction  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage  they  were 
unquestionably  to  be  considered  as  naval  stores.  It  was  a  voyage 
to  Brest,  where  there  was  notoriously  a  large  armament  lying 
very  much  in  want  of  an  article  of  this  kind»  an  article  of  an 
indispensable  nature. 

In  the  "  Richmond  there  was,  in  addition  to  a  false  destina- 
tion, actual  concealment  of  part  of  the  cargo,  pitch  and  tar,  which, 
if  going  to  a  hostile  port,  was  of  a  noxious  diaracter.  The  ship 
and  c^^rgo  were  condemned. 

The  '*  Ranger"'  was  an  American  ship  with  a  cargo  of  biscuit 
and  flour,  put  on  board  from  the  public  stores  at  Bordeaux,  on  a 
voyage  ostensibly  to  Ville  Real,  in  Portugal,  but  really  to  Cadiz,  a 
hostile  port.  Sir  William  Scott  not  only  condemned  the  cargo  as 
coiitraband  and  the  vessel  as  employed  in  carrying  sea  stores  to  a 
place  of  naval  equipment  under  false  papers,  but  he  also  con- 
demned the  claimant  in  the  expenses  of  the  daim,  stigmatizing 
the  transaction  as  an  act  of  ill  faith. 

(3)  Where  the  owner  of  the  ship  is  bound  by  the  obligation  of 
treaties  between  his  own  State  and  that  of  the  captors  to  refrain 
from  carrying  contraband. 

In  the  case  of  the  "  Ringende  Jacob"*  it  was  alleged  that  the 
vessel  was  carr}Mng  contraband,  and  that  by  virtue  of  an  ancient 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  which  forbade  the  sub- 
jects of  either  Power  "to  sell  or  lend  their  ships  for  the  use  and 
advantage  of  the  enemies  of  the  other,"  and  as  this  prohibition 
was  connected  in  the  same  chiuse  with  the  subject  of  contraband, 
the  carriage  of  contraband  was  such  a  lending  as  came  within  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty. 

Sir  William  Scott  refused  to  listen  to  this  argument 

*•  To  let  a  ship,"  he  said,  "on  freight  to  go  to  the  ports  of  the  enemy 
cannot  be  termed  lending  but  in  a  loose  sense ;  I  apprehend  the  true 

1  4  Rob.,  68.  *  5  Rob.,  325  (1804). 

3  6  Kob,  I2S  {1S05).  *  I  Rob.,  89  (1798). 
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menninrr  to  have  been  that  they  should  not  give  up  the  use  and  manage- 
ment of  their  ships  directly  to  the  enemy  or  put  them  under  his  absolute 
power  and  direction.  It  is  besides  observable  that  there  is  no  penalty 
annexed  to  this  prohibMoQ.  I  cannot  think  that  such  a  lervioe  as  this 
will  make  the  vend  subject  to  confiscatfon." 

The  "  Neutralitet  was  a  Danish  ship  taken  with  a  cargo  of 
tar  on  a  voyage  from  Archangel  to  Dordrecht  She  had  been  a 
Dutch  vessel,  and  was  asserted  to  have  been  purcbased  by  Mr. 
Scfaultz,  of  Akoaau  She  then  went  from  Holland  to  Altona,  and 
was  from  thence  sent  to  Archangel  to  carry  a  cargo  to  Dordredit, 
under  a  charter-partv  made  by  the  asserted  owner. 

This,  said  Sir  William  Scott,  was  a  case  of  singular  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  asserted  shipowners.  They  were  subjects  of 
DenmarK,  and  as  such  were  under  the  peculiar  obligations  of  a 
treaty  not  to  carry  goods  of  this  nature  for  the  use  of  the  enemies 
of  Great  Britain. 

"  In  this  instance  the  ship  was  freighted  at  Altona  to  go  to  Archangel 

for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  cargo  of  tar  to  Holland,  whidi  is  a  commerce 
expressly  prohibited  by  the  Danish  treaty.  Tar  is  an  article  which  a 
Danish  ship  cannot  lawfully  carry  to  an  eneaiy's  port,  even  when  it  is  the 
prodooe  and  manufacture  of  Denmark.  This  ship  goes  to  a  foreign  port 
to  effect  that  which  she  is  prohibited  from  doing  even  for  the  produce  of 
her  own  country  :  in  thifl  respect  throwing  ofif  the  character  of  a  Danish 
ship  by  violatin;:  the  treaties  of  her  country  ;  and  all  this  is  done  with  the 
full  privity  of  tlie  asserted  owner,  who  is  the  person  entering  into  the 
charter-party." 

The  ship  was  condemned. 

By  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  of  25  July, 
1803,  "all  manufactured  articles  immediately  strvin:)^  for  the 
equipment  of  ships  of  war"  were  declared  to  be  coiUraband.  The 
Charlotte"*  was  a  Swedish  vessel  carrying  a  quantity  of  copper 
in  sheets,  of  which  one  portion  was  said  to  be  fit  for  sheathing  of 
ships,  another  was  doubtful,  and  the  remainder  not  fit  for  that 
purpo»&  In  condenming  Uiat  part  which  was  reported  fit  for 
sheathing.  Sir  William  Scott  said: — 

'*  In  ordinary  cases,  the  rule  is  that  one  article  of  contraband  quality 

will  affect  all  parts  of  the  cargo  on  boat  d  belonging  to  the  same  pro- 

prict  ;  but  this  is  a  new  case,  re-^pccting  the  construction  of  a  treaty,  on 
which  a  difference  of  opinion  may  have  been  entertained.  I  shall  there- 
fore not  apply  the  old  rule  to  this  case,  but  direct  the  undisputed  articles 
to  be  restored.  The  other  parcels  of  copper  which  are  reputed  to  be  of 
doubtful  quality  must  be  reserved  for  further  consideration.*' 

Both  Ortolan  and  Hautefeuille  are  opposed  to  the  penalty  of 
confiscation  for  the  carriage  of  contraband  being  extended  to  the 

•  3  Rob.,  29s  (1801).  »  5  Rob.,  275  (1804). 
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ship  or  innocent  cargo,  although  they  differ  as  to  the  principle  on 
wbich  their  opinions  are  based. 

"We  believe  firmly,"  says  the  former,  "that  in  no  case  shonld  the  ship 
wbich  carries  tbe  coruraband,  nor  the  innocent  merchandise  be  confiscated. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  subjects  of  neutral  States,  strangers 
to  the  quarrels  of  belligerent  Fowers,  preserve  in  principle  the  liberty  of 
carrying  on  commerce  with  each  of  those  Powers  when  in  this  commerce 
they  carry  to  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  articles  of  a  nature  directly 
and  exclusively  for  war,  the  act  is  not  that  of  enemies  but  of  merchants ; 
neither  of  the  belligerents,  then,  is  authorized  to  treat  them,  on  that  account 
as  enemies,  and  to  declare,  under  that  title,  good  prize  the  neutral  ship  and 
the  innocent  portions  of  the  cargo.  However,  it  is  true  that  in  extending 
their  commerce  to  such  objects  they  injure  the  interests  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  Powers  at  war,  and  expose  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  the  ac- 
knowledged right  of  those  Powers  to  interpose  obstacles  to  the  transports^ 
tion  of  such  articles.  The  consequence  is,  that  their  merchandise  may  be 
stopped  on  its  way,  and  the  international  reason  adds,  in  order  to  f^'ive 
more  effidoicy  to  the  prohibition,  it  shall  be  subject  to  coafiscatiun.  This 
confiscation  is  a  logical  punishment  which  flows  from  the  vety  natme  of 
diings,  and  is  proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  the  infraction,  since  it 
reaches  all  the  prohibited  objects  whether  the  quantity  is  small  or  great. 
To  go  kn  thcr  and  confiscate  the  neutral  vessel  and  the  merchandise  not 
prohibited  would  be  to  apply  a  punishment  variable  and  arbitrary  in  its 
extent,  fallingr  often  on  the  innocent,  and  unjustifiable  even  in  the  partioilar 
cases  mentSoRed.*** 

Hautefeuille,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  that  the  prohibition 

of  a  trade  in  contraband  arose  not  from  right  of  the  belligerent, 

but  from  a  duty  imposed  by  the  primitive  law  upon  neutrals! 

"The  primitive  law,"  be  writes,  "makes  It  a  duty  for  neutrals  not  to 
connect  themsdves  with  the  hostilities ;  and  consequently  not  to  furnish 

to  the  belligerents  the  direct  means  of  h^ditinr^;  but  this  duty  stops  there. 
At  the  side  of  tliis  duty  exists  a  right  likewise  altogether  sacred  and 
absolute,  that  of  preserving  the  freedom  of  trading  in  aU  innocent  objects 
with  all  peoples,  even  vn&  the  belligerents.  The  seizing  and  taking  of 
contraband  artides  are  in  reality  only  the  means  of  execution  for  a  right; 
they  never  can  be  considered  as  a  punishment  applied  to  a  guilty  party. 
If  they  had  that  character,  it  would  be  necessary  to  interdict  them  to  a 
belligerent,  because  he  has  no  quality  to  pronounce  a  punishment  against 
a  neutral,  against  the  subject  of  a  foreign  soverdgn.  This  right  only 
belongs  to  him  who  possesses  the  jurisdiction.  As  to  a  punishment,  if  one 
is  to  be  applied,  the  chief  of  the  injured  nation  should  address  himself  to 
the  neutral  sovereign  and  ask  that  the  guilty  parties  should  l>e  tried  in 
their  own  country  and  according  to  its  laws.  The  power  of  the  belligerent 
is  not  to  punish  the  author  of  the  act  which  injures  him,  but  to  prevent 
this  act  from  being  consummated,  that  the  contraband  should  not  be 
carried  into  the  country  of  his  enemy ;  to  sdze  those  artides  when  they 
are  destined  to  the  ports  of  his  adversary.  The  secondary  law  going 
further  than  the  primitive  law,  lias  authorized  him  to  conhscate  the  contra- 
band, which  he  should  only  have  detained.    But  the  innocent  articles, 

1  *'Dij)L  de  la  Mer,"  torn.  II,  Uv.  lu.  c  6, 2S7,  2nd.  ed. 
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whether  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  of  greater  or  less  value,  the  ship  itself, 
are  not  dangerous  for  the  bellig^erent  •  he  has  not  the  right  of  taking 
possession  of  them  to  prevent  their  going  to  the  place  of  their  destination. 
He  could  only  do  that  in  order  to  puni^  the  act  of  contraband,  and  not 
to  prevent  it ;  but  his  power  does  not  extend  so  fiur»  it  is  lestrided  as  I 
have  just  stated.**^ 

Freight  and  expenses. — By  the  modern  practice  the  mere 
carriage  of  contraband  does  not  per  se  entail  confiscation  of  the 
ship,  but  only  subjects  the  neutral  owner  to  loss  of  freight  and 
expenses.  Bui  this  is  a  relaxation  of  the  ancient  practice, 
whereby  the  carris^e  of  contraband  usually  affected  the  ship  in 
any  event  The  re&xatton,  however,  was  a  relaxation,  the  benefit 
of  which  could  only  be  daimed  by  those  who  had  acted  in  good 
faith.*  This  alteration  in  the  ancient  practice  of  allowing  a  ship 
to  go  free,  subject  to  fbrfeituce  of  freight,  only  applies  to  those 
cases  where  the  owners  of  the  ship  and  cargo  are  difiScrent 
persons.* 

Freight  and  expenses  are  almost  always  refused  by  British 

prize  courts  to  carriers  of  contraband. 

The  "Sarah  Christina"*  was  a  Swedish  vessel  laden  with  tar, 
pitch,  iron  hoops  and  bars,  bound  ostensibly  for  a  neutral  port, 
but  really  for  a  hostile  French  port. 

In  refusing  freight  and  expenses,  Sir  William  Scott  said: — 

"  I  am  of  opinion,  then,  that  this  cargo,  consisting  of  some  articles  contra- 
band in  their  own  nature  and  going  to  the  enemy's  port,  under  a  total 
absence  of  that  fair  conduct  which  ought  to  have  been  maintained  in  order 
to  entitle  it  to  the  benefit  of  the  more  favourable  rule,  is  subject  to  con- 
demnation. With  respect  to  the  ship :  if  I  was  satisfied  that  the  ship  and 
cargo  belonged  to  the  same  person,  I  must  condemn  that  also,  upon  the 
ordinar}'  rule,  which  extends  the  penalty  of  contraband  to  all  the  property 
of  the  same  owner  involved  in  the  same  unlawful  transaction.  But  i  shall 
restore  it  under  the  strong  doubt  which  I  entertain  whether  the  cargo  is 
not  in  fact  the  property  of  other  persons — I  mean  of  French  agents.  .  .  . 
In  giving  the  owner  of  the  ship  any  benefit  from  these  doubts,  I  am  prac- 
tising a  lenity  which  would  require  more  apology  than,  on  strict  principle, 
I  might  find  easy  to  furnish;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  restitution 
of  the  ship,  withholding,  as  usual  in  the  carriage  of  contraband,  the  allow- 
ance of  freight  and  expenses." 

The  "  Mercurius  "*  was  a  vessel  belonging-  to  some  merchants 
of  Hamburg,  captured  on  13  November,  1796,  on  a  voyage 
from  Arc  liant^el  to  Rouerdam  with  a  cargo  of  tar,  of  which  200 
barrels  remained  unclaimed.    An  application  for  an  allowance  of 

>   Droits  de*  Nat  Neott*  torn.  Ill,  tit  xm.  c  1. 224-34. 

«  The  "Franklin,"  3  Rob.,  217  (1801). 

'  The  •*  Jonge  Tobias,'*  I  Rob.,  329  Ci799)< 

«  I  Rob; 237  (1799).  ^»ii&,l88. 
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freight  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  cargo  contained  articles 
of  contraband. 

To  this  practice,  however,  there  appears  to  be  an  exception  in 

those  cases  where  the  contrabnnd  is  of  a  negligible  amount  In 
the  case  of  the  "  Neptuniis  it  was  said  thnt  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  rule  would  not  be  applied  where  the  contraband  articles  were, 
amongst  a  variety  of  other  articles^  small  in  quantity.  Freight 
and  expenses  were  allowed. 

Ignorance  no  ezcose. — Where  the  master  professed  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  part  of  his  cargo,  which  was  de- 
scribed as  linen,  but  was  really  sailcloth,  and  which  was  condemned 
as  contraband,  it  was  held  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  aver 
his  ignorance.  He  was  bound  in  time  of  war  to  know  the  contents 
of  his  cargo.  Freight  for  the  goods  condemned  was  accordingly 
refused,  whilst  freight  for  the  innocent  goods  restored  was  allowed. 
If  a  different  rule  could  be  sustained,  it  might  be  applied  to  excuse 
the  carrying  of  all  contraband.* 

In  the  *'  Richmond,"*  the  master  alleged  that  he  had  been 
deceived  by  the  mate  as  to  the  quantity  of  tar  on  board. 

*  Here,"  said  Sir  William  Scott, "  is  a  noxious  article  on  board,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  the  master  should  not  have  known  how  much  he  had  on 
board  when  he  left  America.  He  wa%  indeed,  bound  to  know  it,  and  can- 
not be  heard  to  aver  an  ignorance  of  that  fact ;  since  there  would  be  an 

end  of  the  treaty  if  a  master  could  be  allowed  to  say,  *  I  am  going  to  a 
belligerent  port,  but  I  do  not  know  what  I  carry/  and  by  that  ignorance 
could  be  admitted  to  justify  the  carrying  of  contraband  " 

The  United  States. — The  American  prize  courts  have  simi- 
larly held  that  freight  is  never  due  to  the  neutral  carrier  of  contra- 
band. The  "  Commercen,"*  a  Swedish  vessel,  laden  with  a  cargo 
of  barley  and  oats,  the  property  of  British  subjects,  was  on  a 
voyage  from  Limerick  to  Bilbao,  the  cargo  being  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  British  forces  in  Spain.  She  was  captured  on  16  April, 
18 14,  by  an  American  privateer. 

"The  general  rule,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  delivcririL^^  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  "that  the  neutral  carrier  of  enemy's  property  is  entitled  to 
freight  is  now  too  firmly  established  to  admit  of  discuasiDa.  But  to  Hiis 
rule  there  are  many  exceptions.  If  the  neutral  be  guilty  of  fraudulent  or 
unneutral  conduct,  or  has  interposed  to  assist  the  enemy  in  carrying  on 
the  war,  he  is  justly  deemed  to  have  forfeited  his  title  to  freight.  Hence 
the  carrying  of  contraband  goods  to  the  enemy;  the  engaging  in  the 
coasting  or  colonial  trade  of  the  enemy;  tiie  spc^ation  of  papers  and  the 
fraudulent  suppression  of  enemy  interests,  have  been  held  to  affect  the 
neutral  with  the  forfeiture  of  freight ;  and  in  cases  of  a  more  flagrant 

»  3  Rob.,  108  (1800).  »  "  Oster  Risoer,"  4  Rob.,  129  (1802). 

*  5  Bob.,  333  (1804).  *  The  **  Commercen,"  i  Wheat,  387. 
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character,  such  as  carrying  despatches  or  hostile  military  passengers,  an 
engagement  in  tiie  transport  service  of  the  enemy,  and  a  breach  uf  blockade, 
the  («na]t)r  of  confiscation  of  the  vessel  has  also  been  inflicted." 

The  cargo,  as  the  property  of  the  enemy,  was  liable  in  any 
event  to  condemnation.  "  But  was  the  voyat^^e  lawful,"  asked  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  "and  such  as  a  neutral  could  with  good  faidi  and 
without  a  forfeiture  engage  in  ?  " 

Here  was  a  cargo  of  provisions  exported  from  the  enemv's 
country  with  the  avowed  mtendon  of  supplying  the  army  of  the 
enemy.   Freight  was  therefore  denied 

Can,"  asked  the  learned  judges "  a  more  important  or  essential  service 
be  performed  in  favour  of  the  enemy?   In  what  does  it  differ  from  the 

case  of  a  transport  in  his  service?  .  .  .  Nor  dn  we  perceive  how  the  desti- 
nation to  a  neutral  port  can  var>'  the  application  of  this  rule;  it  is  only 
doing  that  indirectly  which  is  prohibited  in  direct  courses." 

**  The  fact  that  the  destinati(Da  was  to  a  neutral  port  formed  no  ground 
for  exemptkm  firom  the  general  rule,"  declared  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  "  that 
a  neutral  carrying  supplies  to  the  army  of  the  enemy  does,  under  the 
mildest  interpretations  of  international  law,  expose  himself  to  the  loss  of 
freight,  is  a  proposition  too  well  settled  to  be  controverted" 

Penalty  of  confiscation  attaches  from  the  comm^ice- 

ment  of  the  illicit  voyage. — The  offence  of  carrying  contra- 
band rrnod?;  becomes  complete,  and  the  penalty  of  confiscation 
consequently  attaches  from  the  moment  the  vessel  leaves  the  port 
on  a  hostile  destination. 

"From  the  moment  of  quitting  port,"  said  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the 
"  Imina  "!  •«  offence  is  complete ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  till  the 
goods  are  actually  endeavouring  to  enter  the  enemy's  port ;  but  beyond 
that,  if  the  goods  are  not  taken  mi  dUtOo  and  in  the  actual  prosecotioo  of 
such  a  voyage,  the  penalty  is  not  nowgenerally  held  to  attach.** 

In  this  case  the  original  hostile  destination  had  been  altered  by 
the  master,  and  the  vessel  was  making  for  a  neutral  port  at  the 
dme  of  her  capture.  There  was  in  consequence  no  €&9ptts  deHtH 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  capture.  Here  the  cargo  was  taken  on 
a  voyage  to  a  neutral  port 

"To  say,"  said  Sir  Wiliiam,  **tfaat  it  is  nevertheless  exposed  to  con- 
demnation on  account  of  the  original  destination  as  it  stood  in  the  minds 
of  the  owners,  would  be  carrying  the  penalty  of  contraband  further  than  it 

has  ever  been  carried  by  this  or  the  Superior  Court.  If  the  capture  had 
been  made  a  day  before,  that  is — before  the  alteration  of  the  course — it 
might  have  been  different** 

Restitution  was  ordered,  and  as  it  was  incumbent  on  the  captors 
to  bring  the  cause  to  adjudication  in  consequence  of  the  apparent 
original  destination,  they  were  allowed  their  expenses. 

1  3  Rob.,  167  (i8oo>. 
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The  same  view  was  maintained  in  the  case  of  the  *'  Trende 
Sostre,"^  a  Danish  vessel  captured  on  14  May,  1806,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  she  had  touched,  on  an  ulterior  destination 
to  Tranquebar  with  a  cargo  of  cordage,  tar,  iron,  gin,  and  wine, 
and  with  despatches  from  Holland  to  the  Dutch  Governor  at  the 
Cape.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  the  Cape  Colony  had 
surrendered  to  the  British. 

"If,"  observed  the  Court,  "the  port  had  continued  Dutch,  a  petaon 
could  not,  I  think,  have  been  at  liberty  to  carry  thither  articles  of  a  con- 
traband nature,  under  an  intention  of  selling^  other  innocent  commodities 
only,  and  of  proceeding  with  the  contraband  articles  to  a  port  of  ulterior 
destination.  But  before  the  ship  arrives,  a  circnmstanoe  takes  place 
which  completely  discharges  the  whole  guilt.  Because,  from  the  moment 
when  the  Cape  became  a  British  possession  the  goods  lost  their  nature  of 
contraband.  They  were  going  into  the  possession  of  a  British  settlement, 
and  the  consequence  of  any  pre-emption  that  could  be  put  upon  them 
would  be  Britiw  prfr«inpttoii*  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a  principle 
which  the  Court  has  not  applied  to  cases  of  contraband,  and  that  the 
Court,  in  applying  it  to  cases  of  blockade,  did  it  only  in  consideration  of 
the  particular  hardships  consequent  on  that  class  of  cases.  But  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  material  distinction,  b»::ause  the  principle  on  which  the 
Conrt  proceeded  was,  that  there  must  be  a  delietitm  existing  at  the 
moment  of  the  seizure  to  sustain  the  penalty.  It  is  said  that  the  offence 
was  consummated  by  the  act  of  sailinc^,  and  .^o  it  might  be  witli  rc5pcct 
to  the  design  of  the  party,  and  if  the  seizure  had  been  made  whilst  the 
offence  continued,  the  property  would  have  been  subject  to  condemnation. 
But  when  the  character  of  the  goods  Is  altered,  and  th^r  are  no  longer 
going  to  the  port  of  an  enemy,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  th^  were 
going  on  an  illegal  intention.  There  may  be  the  mens  rea  not  accom- 
panied by  the  act  of  ?^oinf^  to  an  enemy's  port.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore, 
that  the  same  rule  does  apply  to  cases  of  contraband,  and  upon  the  same 
principle  on  which  it  has  been  applied  in  those  of  Uodcada  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  cases  in  which  the  penalty  of  contraband  has  been  Inflicted 
on  goods  not  in  delicto^  except  in  the  recent  class  of  cases  respecting  the 
proceeds  of  contraband  carried  outward  with  false  papers.  But  on  what 
principle  have  those  decisions  been  founded  ?  On  this,  that  the  right  of 
capture  having  been  defrauded  in  the  original  voyage,  the  opportunity 
should  be  extended  to  the  return  vt^rage.  Here  the  opportunity  has 
been  afforded  till  the  character  of  the  port  of  destination  became  British. 
Till  that  time  the  liability  attached ;  after  that,  though  the  intention  is 
consummated,  there  is  a  material  defect  in  the  body  and  substance  of  the 
offence,  in  fact,  though  not  in  intent.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  dis- 
charge and  a  complete  acquittal,  that  long  before  tihe  time  of  the  seizure 
those  goods  had  lost  their  noxious  character  of  going  as  contraband  to  an 
enemy's  port" 

Right  to  continue  voyage  upon  surrender  of  contrap 

band  goods. — It  has  been  assumed  by  some  writers  that  a 
neutral  vessel  is  entitled  to  purchase  her  freedom  and  continue 

*  6  Rob.,  390,  note  (1807), 
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her  voyage  upon  the  surrender  of  whatever  contraband  goods 
may  be  on  board,  provided  they  are  not  greater  in  bulk  than  the 
captor  is  able  to  receive. 

It  may  be  at  once  stated  that  no  such  right  is  known  to  Inter- 
national Law,  and,  indeed,  could  not  exist  upon  any  known 
j)rinciple  of  law.  Moreover,  any  such  right  is  negatived  by  the 
numerous  treaties  which  establish  this  practice  between  the 
respeciive  parties.  Where  the  alleged  contraband  is  the  property 
of  the  owner  of  the  $hip,  a  vdimtary  surrender  on  his  part  would 
not  afiect  the  rights  of  others,  and  if  such  surrender  were  accepted 
by  the  captor,  no  further  difficulty  would  arise.  But  this  is  a  long 
way  from  establishing  any  right  to  proceed  as  against  the  captor. 
Moreover,  where  the  ship  and  cargo  are  the  property  of  several 
'  owners,  the  neutral  carrier,  as  Dana  observes,  could  not  prevent 
the  owner  of  the  alleged  contraband  from  claimii^  his  property  in 
Court.  The  captor,  therefore,  for  his  own  protection,  is  bound  to 
take  the  cargo  into  port  and  to  submit  it  to  adjudication.  In 
addition,  there  would  be  the  impossibility,  as  a  rule,  of  detaching 
from  the  ship's  papers  the  necessary  documentary  evidence  and 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  oral  evidence  on  oath  at  sea  in  the 
manner  required  by  law.  In  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  he  is 
inclined  to  think  that  even  treaties  can  only  apply  to  cases  in 
which  "there  is  a  capacity  in  the  neutral  vessel  to  insure  the 
captor  against  a  claim  to  the  goods."* 

In  the  Protei  di  R^lemeni  Intetnaiional  des  Prises  MarUimes 
adopted  by  the  Congress  of  International  Law  at  Tunn  in  1883 
and  reaffirmed  by  the  Congress  at  Heidelberg  in  1887,  it  is  pro- 
vtded  by  Sea  33  that — 

Le  navife  arrfit^  pour  cause  de  contrefaande  de  guerre  peut  continuer 
sa  route»  si  sa  cargaison  ne  se  compose  pas  exclusivement,  ou  en  majeure 

partie,  de  contrebande  de  guerre,  et  que  Ic  natron  soit  pr£t  i  li'vrc  cclle-ci, 
au  navire  du  bclligcrant  et  que  le  dcchargement  puisse  avoir  lieu  sans 
obstacle  seion  I'avis  du  commandant  du  croisseur."' 

The  first  conventional  application  of  this  practice  appeared  in 

the  treaty  of  commerce  between  Russia  and  Denmr^rk  of  8  October, 
1782.*  This  w:is  cjuickly  succeeded  by  similar  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  following  treaties,  viz.,  Sweden  and  the  Uiiitcid 
States  in  1783/  Austria  and  Russia  in  1785,'  England  .md 
France  in  1786,°  France  ;ind  Russia  in  1787,"  Russia  and  the  1  wo 
Sicihes  in  1787,®  Russia  and  Portugal  in  1787,"  United  States  and 

*  Dana's  "  Whe.iton,"  note,  Na  23a 

«  "Ann.  de  I'lnst.,"  1882-3,  218  j  tb,  1888,  225. 
3  De  Marten's  "  Rec lU,  476^  Art  XX. 

*  !h\i ,  571,  Art.  xiii.  •  Ibid ,  IV,  78,  Art  rv. 
^  JdiiL^  172,  Art.  xxviiu  '  Itid.^  212,  ArL  xxxiii. 
■  /MA,  338,  Art  xxii..                            *  Md^  399,  Art  nvit. 
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France  in  1800,*  Russia  and  Sweden  in  1801,*  United  Slates  and 
Central  America  in  1825,-  whereby  it  is  enacted  that  "no  vessel 
of  either  of  the  two  nations  shall  be  detained  on  the  high  seas  on 
account  of  having  on  board  articles  of  contraband,  whenever  the 
master,  captain,  or  supercargo  of  the  said  vessels  will  deliver  up 
the  articles  of  contraband  to  ihe  captor»  unless  the  quantity  of 
such  articles  be  so  great  and  of  so  large  a  bulk  that  they  cannot 
be  received  on  board  the  capturing  ship  without  great  inoon* 
venience";  United  States  and  Brazil  in  1828,*  United  States 
and  Mexico  in  1831,*  United  States  and  Venezuela  in  i836,* 
United  States  and  Peru  in  1836,^  United  States  and  Ecuador  in 
1839,*  France  and  Ecuador  in  i843,*  France  and  Guatemala  in 
1848,^®  United  States  and  New  Grenada  in  1848,"  United  States 
and  San  Salvador  in  1850,^^  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Peru  in 
1874.'' 

(^)  Attemptiii|f  to  break  a  de  facto  blockade  after 
official  notification  or  with  knowledge. 

(i)  Effect  071  the  ship. 

The  penalty  for  breach  of  blockade  after  notification  or  with 
knowlecfge  is  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel.  Under  the  old 
law  the  penalty  was  much  more  severe.  Not  only  were  the  ship 
and  cargo  confiscated,  but  the  officers  and  crew  were  also  im- 
prisoned or  subjected  to  some  other  personal  punishment." 

*'  The  Court  has  frequently  decided,"  declared  Sir  Wilh'am  Scott  in  the 
"  Neptunus,"^^  "that  neutral  vessels  breaking  a  blockade  are  liable  to  con- 
fiscation .  .  .  aud  that  a  blockade  is  broken  as  much  by  coming  out  as  by 
going  in." 

In  the  case  of  the  "  Frederick  Moike  "  ^  the  real  destination  was 
to  Havre.  When  off  the  latter  port,  the  master  was  warned  by  an 
English  frigate  not  to  go  into  Havre,  as  there  were  two  or  three 
ships  whicn  would  stop  him,  but  he  slipped  in  at  night  and 
delivered  his  carga  During  the  continuance  of  the  blockade 
the  master  came  out  with  a  fresh  cargo  and  was  captured. 

Sir  William  Scott  refused  to  admit  that  there  was  any  analogy 
between  the  return  voyage  of  a  blockade  runner  and  that  of  a 
carrier  of  contraband,  to  whom  the  penalty  does  not  attach  after 
she  has  discharged  her  illicit  carga 


»  De  Marten's  *♦  Rec.,*  VII,  491.  Art  xmi. 
'  Nouv.  '*  Rec,"  VI,  834,  Art.  xviil 

*  Ibid.,  X,  339,  Art.  xx. 

»  Ibid,,  XV,  119,  Art.  XV. 

•  Ibid.,  V,  410,  Art  xviiL 
"  Ibid.,  XIII,  653. 

1'  Ibid.,  2nd  sen,  XII,  44A,  Art  nmi. 
»*  I  Rob.,  170  (I79»> 


■  Rid.,  332,  Art.  jnrl. 

*  Ibid.,  IX,  61,  Art.  xviil. 

•  Ibid.,  XIII,  558,  Art.  xix. 

•  Nouv.  "  Rec  Gen.,"  IV,  315,  Art.  xijfc 
w  Ibid.,  XII,  II,  Art.  xviii. 

Ibtd.,  XV,  74,  Art  xix. 
'*  Bynkershock,  "Qin«st,  J.P.,"  I,  XI. 
">/Md:,86(i798). 
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** There  is,"  he  dedared,  "this  essential  difleience,  tiiat  in  contraband 
the  offence  is  deposited  with  the  cargo ;  whilst  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  is 
continued  and  renewed  in  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  ship.  For  what 
is  the  object  of  blockade  ?  Not  merely  to  prevent  an  importation  of  sup- 
plies, but  to  prevent  export  as  well  as  import,  and  to  cut  off  all  com- 
munication of  commerce  with  the  blockaded  place.  I  must  therefore 
consider  the  act  of  egress  to  be  as  culpable  as  the  act  of  ingress,  and  the 
vessel  on  her  return  still  liable  to  forfeiture  and  confiscation.  There  may 
be  cases  of  innocent  egress,  where  vessels  have  gone  in  before  blockade, 
and  under  such  circumstances  it  could  not  be  maintained  that  they  might 
not  be  at  liberty  to  retire.  But  even  then  a  question  might  arise  if  it 
were  attempted  to  cany  out  a  cargo,  for  that  would,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  contravene  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  bbckade." 

In  the  case  of  Tottie  v.  Heathcofe^  it  was  found  by  the  Judicial 
ComnuUce  of  the  Privy  Council  that  the  "Johanna  Maria," 
having  entered  the  unblockaded  port  of  Riga  and  discharged  her 
cargo,  had  taken  on  board  a  fresh  cargo  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  the  blockade  at  the  time  of  loading,  and  in  the 
expectation,  as  it  was  said,  that  the  worst  that  could  happen 
would  be  that  she  would  be  sent  back  by  the  blockading  ships  to 
unload  her  carga 

As  there  was  dear  proof  of  a  de  faUo  blockade,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  it  by  the  master,  and  nothing  which  could  mislead 
him  as  to  its  extent  or  effect,  die  ship  was  condemned,  but  with- 
out costs  of  the  appeal  on  account  of  some  laxity  in  the  blockade. 

But  when  a  uiip  has  entered  a  blockaded  port  before  the 
blockade,  and  her  cargo  was  taken  on  board  before  notice  of  the 
blockade,  she  is  entitled  to  bring  it  out' 

The  law  and  practice  In  Holland  is  similar.  Bynkershoek, 
commenting  on  the  orders  of  the  States  General,  26  June,  1630^ 
says : — 

"Scilicet  commercii  intercludendi  ergo  ordines  generales  portus 
Flandriae  navibus  bellicis  obsederant,  adeoque  omncs  quorumcunque  naves 
eo  destinatas,  in  deque  exeuntes  publicabant ;  quern  admodum  ex  ratione, 
et  gentium  usu,  urbibus  obsessis  nihil  quicquam  licet  advehere  vd  ex  his 
evefaere"* 

The  only  excc[)tion  to  the  rule  that  a  blockade  is  broken  by 
egress  as  well  as  ingress  is,  says  Sir  William  Scott  in  the 
"  Neptunus  "  * — 

"that  of  a  cargo  shipped  or  deh'vered  to  the  master,  for  the  ttse  of  his 
owner,  before  the  commencement  of  the  blockade." 

*  10  Moore,  P.C.C.,  70  (1855). 

*  Cnmidiv,  PowtU^  11  Moore,  P.CC,  at  p.  ii6,(i857X 

«  "Quest.  J.  P.,"  I,  c.  nr. 
«  I  Rob^  171  (1799)- 
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Moreover,  in  conformity  with  the  rule  laid  down,  the  offence  of 
breach  of  blockade  attaches  to  the  vessel  until  the  end  of  the 
toyage. 

In  the  case  of  the  "  Welvart."^  Sir  William  Scott  held  that  if  a 
sbip  which  has  broken  a  blockade  is  taken  on  any  part  of  that 
voyage,  she  is  taken  m  deUcio,  and  b  subject  to  confiscation ;  and 
in  .he  case  of  the  "  Jtifirow  Maria  Schroeder the  learned  judge 
held  that— 

*  Where  a  ship  has  contracted  the  goilt  by  sailing  with  an  intention  of 
entering  a  blockaded  port  or  by  sailing  ou^  the  oftence  is  not  purged 
amy  till  the  end  of  the  voyageL** 

By  the  municipal  law  of  France,  however,  liability  to  confisca- 
tion b  limited  to  those  cases  only  in  which  the  vessel  is  captured 
in  the  act  of  attempting  a  breach  of  blockade. 

The  liability  to  the  penalty  for  breach  of  blockade 
ceases  from  the  moment  the  blockade  is  raised  What- 
ever the  intention  of  the  parties  may  have  been,  if  the  state  of 
affiirs  existing  at  the  time  of  capture  have  so  changed  as  not  to 
support  the  corpus  delicti^  the  penalty  does  not  attach. 

!n  the  "  Lisette  the  master  had  taken  on  board,  out  of  lighters, 
car^o  which  he  knew  had  come  from  Mamburg  in  breach  of  the 
blockade  of  that  port,  and  was  under  an  engagement  to  carry  it 
onto  the  ultimate  port  of  illegal  destination.  The  blockade  had 
been  notified  to  be  withdrawn  on  25  September,  t8o6,  and  the 
Lisette  "  was  captured  on  the  26th. 

'It  is  said/'  declared  Sir  William  Scott,  "that  the  offence  was  con- 
sonmated  by  the  act  of  sailing ;  so  it  is  in  a  certain  sense.  But  the  ship 
was  not  taken  in  delicto  ...  it  is  true,  as  has  been  observed,  that  the 

offence  incurred  by  a  breach  of  blockade  c^enerally  remains  during  the 
vcyage.  Rut  that  must  be  understood  as  subject  to  the  condition  that 
tke  blockade  itself  continues.  When  the  blockade  is  raised,  a  veil  is 
tirown  over  everything  that  has  been  done,  and  the  vessel  is  no  longer 
taken  in  delicto.  The  delictum  may  have  been  completed  at  one  period, 
but  it  Is  by  subsequent  events  entiiely  done  away.*' 

(2)  Effect  OH  th€  cargo. 

If  the  ship  and  cargo  are  the  property  of  the  same  owner  the 
penalty  of  confiscation  attaches  to  both.*  But  if  they  are  the 
property  of  different  owners*  the  inftiction  of  the  penalty  depends 
upon  the  attendant  circumstances. 

The  general  but  not  the  universal  rule/'  said  Dr.  Lushington 

'  2  Rob.,  128  (1799).  '  3  ^o^'t  >47  (1800). 

*  6  Rob.»  387  (ite7>.  «  The  "  Frederick  Molke^"  i  Rob.,  86  (1798). 
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in  Baltazzi  v.  Ryder,^  **  b  that  when  the  ship  is  condemned  for 
breach  of  blockade  the  cargo  must  follow  the  same  fate. 

For  instance,  a  vessel  coming  out  of  a  blockaded  port  with  a 
cargo  is  prima  facie  liable  to  seizure,  "  and  to  obt  iin  release,"  saii 

Sir  William  Scott,  "  the  claimant  will  be  required  to  give  a  ve*y 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  innocency  of  his  intention."*  Here  Lie 
cargo  had  been  put  on  boLird  after  the  commencement  of  'he 
blockade,  and  egress  was  made  dunng  its  continuance,  facts  which 
must  have  been  within  the  knowledge  of  the  sliipper. 

Where  it  is  proved  that  there  was  a  competent  authority  to 
impose  a  blockade,  that  it  was  in  fact  imposed,  and  that  it  vas 
maintained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lay  upon  the  parties  affected 
an  obligation  to  attend  to  it,  then,  said  Sir  William  Scott  in  iie 

RoUa,**  *  if  a  ship  comes  out  with  a  caigo  taken  on  board  sib- 
sequendy  to  the  blockade,  the  <mus  prwandi  is  thrown  on  iie 
party  to  prove  that  though  the  blockade  might  exist,  there  wac^ 
circumstances  that  would  operate  to  release  the  vessel  and  exenpt 
her  from  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

But  where  orders  had  been  given  for  the  ?oods  prior  to  he 
existence  of  a  blockade,  and  it  appeared  that  there  was  not  tine 
for  countermanding  the  shipment,  the  owner  of  the  cargo  is 
not  held  responsible  for  the  act  of  the  shipper,  who  might  hive 
an  interest  in  sending  off  the  goods  in  direct  opposition  to  he 
interest  of  his  principal.  So  also  where  there  was  no  knowlecge 
of  the  blockade  until  the  ship  had  sailed,  and  the  master,  ater 
receiving  information,  obstinately  persisted  in  going  on  to  he 
port  of  his  original  destination. 

In  both  these  cases  there  cannot  be  any  imposition  or  fraid, 
since  the  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  Court  has  only  to 
look  at  the  dates  to  satisfy  itself  of  the  innocence  of  the  owner  of 
the  cargo.* 

And  so,  too,  if  the  master  deviates  from  the  original  desttnatioD 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  xx 
order  to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  the  owner  will  not  be  pun  ished 

'*To  maintain  that  the  conduct  of  the  ship  will  affect  the  cargo,"  said 
Sir  William  Scott  in  the  *'  Mercurius/  '^  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  prove 

thnt  the  owners  were  or  might  have  been  cognisant  of  the  blockade  before 
they  sent  their  cargoes,  or  to  show  that  the  act  of  the  master  personally 
binds  them.  In  America  there  could  not  have  been  any  knowledge  of 
the  blockade ;  the  cargo  is  innocent  in  its  nature  and  sets  out  innocently. 
The  master  certainly  is  the  agent  of  tlie  owner  of  the  vessel,  and  c:an 

*  13  Moore,  P.CC,  VJitjA^). 

•  I  Rob.,  88. 

3  6  Rob.,  364  (1807). 

*  The  "  Exchange,"  j  Edw.,  43. 

•  I  Rob.,  84(1 79S>. 
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bind  him  by  his  contract  or  his  misconduct ;  but  he  is  not  the  agent  of 
the  owners  of  the  cargo,  unless  expressly  so  constitated  by  them. 

"  It  is  argued,"  added  the  learned  judge,  "  that  to  exempt  the  cargo 
will  open  the  door  to  fraud,  if  neutrals  are  allowed  to  trade  to  blockaded 
ports  with  impunity,  by  throwing  the  blame  upon  the  carrier  master.  But 
if  such  an  artifice  could  be  proved,  it  would  establish  that  mens  rea  in  the 
neutral  merduut  whidi  woiud  expose  his  property  to  confiscation,  and  it 
would,  at  the  same  time,  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  master  to  be  considered 
in  the  character  of  agent  as  well  for  the  cargo  as  for  the  ship. 

*'  When  a  cargo  is  of  a  contraband  nature,  it  will  perhaps  justify 
greater  severity  ;  but  in  cases  of  contraband  it  is  held  that  innocent  parts 
of  the  cargo  belonging  to  other  owners  shall  not  be  infected.  This  is,  I 
think,  a  parallel  case.  There  is  misconduct  on  the  part  of  tlie  owner  of 
the  vessel,  but  none  in  the  owner  of  the  cargo." 

Tlie  cargo  was  restored,  because,  as  the  learned  judge  observed, 
the  shippers  at  the  time  of  the  shipment  couid  not  have  known  of 
the  blockade. 

Deviation  into  a  blockaded  port  will  be  presumed  to 
be  in  the  service  of  the  cargo. — In  the  case  of  the  "  Alex- 
ander/'^ the  vessel  was  on  an  ostensible  voyage  to  Altona,  and 
was  captured  when  entering  Havre  during  the  blockade,  under 
the  pretence  of  beii^  in  want  of  provisions. 

The  ship  was  condemned  for  fraudulently  attempting  to  enter  a 
blockaded  port.  In  coming  to  this  decision  the  inference  in  ail 
cases,  said  Sir  William  Scott,  is — 

"that  a  ship  going  into  a  blockaded  port  is  going  with  an  intention 
of  disposing  of  the  cargo." 

In  condemning  the  cargo.  Sir  WUliam  added 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  a  blockade  in  cases  of  this  nature, 
which  is  directed  more  against  the  cargo  than  against  ships,  if  the  Court 
did  not  draw  the  inference  that  a  ship  going  in  fraudulently  is  going  in 
the  service  of  the  cargo,  with  the  knowledge  and  by  the  direction  of  the 
owner.  If  any  inconvenience  arises  to  m  claimants  of  the  cargo,  from 
this  necessary  conclusion,  the  owners  of  the  vessel  or  the  master  are  the 
persons  to  whom  they  must  look  for  indemnification." 

In  the  case  of  the  "  Adonis  "  *  the  vessel  had  been  warned  that 
Havre  was  blockaded,  but  in  spite  of  this  warning,  although  her 
ostensible  destination  was  Nantes,  she  persisted  in  her  course  to 
Havre  under  the  excuse  of  the  master  that  '*he  wanted  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  French  coast." 

The  ship  having  been  condemned,  it  was  contended  that  the 
condemnation  of  the  ship  did  not  inure  to  the  condemnation  of 
the  carfro. 

"This  is  a  case,"  said  Sir  William  Scott,  "in  which  I  have  taken  some 
short  time  to  deliberate,  being  unwilling  to  press  with  any  degree  of  un- 

1  4  Kob.,  93  (iSoiX  *  5  Rob.,  356  (1804). 
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necessary  severity  the  effect  of  fnresumption  against  this  class  of  cases, 
more  especially  because  it  is  one  in  Vvhich  the  principle  of  law,  though 
unquestionably  built  upon  the  just  rights  of  war,  must  be  allowed  to 
operate  with  some  hardship  upon  neutral  commerce ;  and  because  it  is  a 
class  of  cases  00  which  the  Court  has  Uttle  authority  to  resort  to^  but  has 
to  collect  the  law  of  nations  from  such  sources  as  reason,  supported  m 
some  slight  degree  by  the  practice  of  nations,  may  appear  to  point  out 
In  the  present  case,  it  is  now  to  be  assumed  thn.t  the  ship  was  taken  in  a 
course  to  Havre.  I  collect  that  from  the  strange  and  incredible  account 
of  the  master,  which  I  have  already  said  in  my  opinion  cannot  be  true: 
It  is  to  be  inferred  also,  I  think,  that  the  master  was  induced  to  make 
this  deviation  from  some  sinister  intention ;  and  I  may  be  warranted  to 
presume  that  all  this  would  not  have  been  resorted  to  but  in  the  service 
of  the  carga" 

It  will  be  observed  here  that  the  learned  judge  piles  up  pre- 
sumption upon  presumption,  and  says  that  these  are  presumptions 
which  must  necessarily  arise  and  by  which  he  must  be  governed. 

"  It  has  happened,"  he  goes  on,  "  in  other  blockade  cases,  that  excuses 
iiave  been  set  up  from  want  of  water  and  provisions  or  from  other  occa- 
sions ;  but  when  the  Court  pronounces  these  excuses  to  be  not  real,  a 
presumption  necessarily  arises  that  it  was  for  the  delivery  of  the  cargo 
that  such  a  fraud  had  been  attempted,  since  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
adequate  nioti  .  e  which  can  be  supposed  to  induce  a  master  to  hazard  the 
mterests  of  his  vessel.  There  is  a  presuiiiptiun  also,"  he  continues,  "  in 
sudi  caseSk  that  this  is  done  with  the  knowledge  and  at  the  instigation  of 
the  owner  of  the  caigo ;  because  although  it  is  not  an  impossible  thing 
that  masters  may  be  ^r^jilty  of  barratry,  it  is  not  a  natural  conduct,  nor 
what  is  gratuitous!}^  to  he  supjiosed.  These  are,  I  think,  Just  inferences, 
and  the  only  question  can  be  as  to  the  effect  of  the  presumption  arising 
from  them  whether  it  shall  exclude  all  contrary  averment  or  whether  it 
shall  operate  only  as  matter  of  evidence,  in  concurrence  with  other  proof» 
as  to  the  guilt  of  intention.  It  must  undoubtedly  bind  the  owner;  but 
the  question  is,  whether  it  shall  do  so  presumptively  or  conclusively ;  and 
whether  the  party  shall  be  let  in  to  prove  a  contrary  intention.  I  am  of 
opinion  he  cannot  I  will  not  say  that  the  fact  may  not  exist,  that  a 
master  should  commit  barratry  in  a  case  of  tiiis  kind,  but  I  think  mysidS 
justified  in  holding  that  the  owner  cannot  be  admitted  to  into  proof  on 
this  point,  on  account  of  the  fraudulent  abuse  to  which  such  a  liberty 
must  inevitably  lead,  since  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  at  any  time  to  set 
up  the  pretence  and  equally  impossible  on  the  otfier  ade  to  detect  it  For 
miat  would  be  the  ordinary  test  ?  Letters  sent  to  correspondents  else- 
where and  insurances — mea-^ures  v;holly  in  the  power  of  the  parties  and 
capable  of  being  made,  at  their  pleasure,  a  complete  recipe  for  a  safe 
traf^c  with  a  blockaded  place.  When  this  consequence  is  duly  weighed 
on  one  side  and  when  it  is  consbiered  on  the  other,  what  few  inducements 
a  master  can  have  to  go  to  any  other  port  than  that  at  which  his  charter* 
party  binds  him  to  deliver  his  cargo,  and  particularly  to  a  blockaded  port, 
it  appears  to  me  that  less  injustice  will  be  done  byadoptin?^  thi-^  rule  than 
by  permitting  the  freighter  to  distinguish  by  external  and  collateral 
evidence  the  destination  of  his  cargo  from  that  of  the  master. 
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"  It  has  been  argued  that  the  master  is  not  the  representative  of  the 
owner  of  the  cargo.  Certainly  he  is  not,  to  that  extent,  and  in  the  same 
direct  manner  in  which  he  is  held  to  be  the  representative  of  the  owner  of 

the  ship,  .  .  .  Here  the  blockade  was  perfectly  well  known  to  a1!  part!e«; 
at  the  time  of  the  shipment,  and  therefore  the  question  is  rai  ed  wliether 
the  owner  was  not  consentient  at  first,  and  whether  the  conduct  of  the 
master  is  not  demonstrative  evidence  that  he  was  sa  In  my  opinion,  the 
eflfect  of  all  just  presumption  is  against  him,  since  there  could  scarcely  be 
any  inducement  to  lead  the  master  to  commit  'luch  a  fraud,  contrary  to 
the  instructions  and  intention  of  the  owner  of  the  cargo.  Considering  the 
infinite  danger  of  admitting  the  shippers  to  distinguish  their  purpose  from 
that  of  the  master,  I  fed  myself  obliged  to  hold  that  it  is  sufficiently 
proved  that  the  ship  was  going  to  a  blockaded  port  and  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  proprietor;  and  that  the  cargo  is  legally  involved  in  the  same 
penalty  as  the  ship." 

"  If  it  was  once  admitted,"  said  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  case  of  the 
*'  Exchange,"*  "  that  a  ship  may  enter  an  interdicted  port  to  supply  herself 
witli  water  or  on  any  other  pretence  a  door  would  be  open  to  all  sorts  of 
frauds  without  the  possibility  of  preventing  them." 

In  the  case  of  the  "James  Cook,"*  the  vessel  with  an  ostensible 
destination  to  Tonningen  was  captured  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Texel. 

"The  situation  of  the  vessel,"  said  Sir  William  Scott,  "will  justify  the 
I^al  conclusion  that  the  master  intended  going  into  that  port  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  Us  cargo,  and  throws  mt  onus  upon  him  of  ex- 
oneratinif  himself  by  just  and  satisfactory  explanations." 

Upon  the  evidence",  the  learned  judge  found  that  it  was  the 
master  s  intention  to  go  into  that  port. 

"  With  respect  to  the  cargo,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be 
exempted  from  the  fate  of  the  ship  ;  the  master,  who  is  also  the  owner  of 
the  ship,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  risked  his  vessel  without  the 
privity  of  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  and  in  its  service ;  but  the  fact  is  not 
very  material,  as  the  owners  of  cargoes  must  at  all  events  answer  to  the 
country  imposing  the  Uockade  for  the  acts  of  the  persons  employed  by 
them,  whereas  in  this  case  the  blockade  is  known  at  the  port  of  shipment ; 
otherwise,  by  sacrificing  the  ship,  there  would  be  a  ready  escape  for  the 
cargo  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  fraud  was  intended." 

But  supposing  there  was  a  dona  fide  change  of  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  how  far  would  it  exonerate  the  ship  and  cargo  ? 

*'It  is  proper,"  answered  the  learned  judge,  "that  there  should  be  a 
locus  penitentia,  and  if  the  case  had  been  brought  up  to  this,  that  the  in- 
tention of  going  to  a  Dutch  port  had  been  abandoned,  and  that  the  ship 
had  been  captured  while  proceeding  to  some  open  port,  the  claimants 
would  have  had  the  benefit  of  that  fact  But  what  is  die  case  here  ?  The 
ship  is  captuied  in  a  place  where  the  fact  is  conclusive  against  her,  for  it 

>  I  £dw.,  39  (1808).  *  Ibid,,  261  (1810). 
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has  been  determined  over  and  over  again  that  a        is  not  at  liberty  to 

go  Tip  to  the  mouth  of  a  blockaded  port  even  to  m?ike  inquiry.  TAat  in 
itself  is  a  consummation  of  the  offence,  and  amounts  to  an  actual  breach 
of  the  bloclcade.  .  .  .  The  master  had  already  broken  the  blockade ;  he 
had  come  up  to  the  ground  which  it  was  improper  for  him  to  tread,  and 

finding  the  impossibility  of  gcnng  in  he  turned  away.  Is  that  a  locus 
penitentics?  The  mntter  was  closed  upon  him:  he  had  committed  the 
offence  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  and  having  been  defeated  in  his  purpose 
by  a  mere  impossibility  oi  cUecting  it,  he  cannot  be  heard  to  aver  an 
innocence  of  intention." 

The  ship  and  car^o  were  condemned.  But  with  whatever  in- 
tention to  break  blockade  the  vessel  may  have  sailed,  yet  if  before 
capture  the  blockade  has  been  raised,  the  offence  ceases  ipso  facto 
in  spite  of  the  conflicting  rule  that  the  offence  is  committed  at  the 
moment  of  sailing  with  a  criminal  intention.  In  the  *'  Conferenz- 
rath  "  *  Sir  William  Scott  said  : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  intention  of  the  parties,  it  does  appear  from  the 
charter-party  that  there  was  a  design  to  violate  the  blockade  ;  but  though 
there  may  have  been  the  mens  rea,  the  parties  have  had  the  benefit  of 
extrinsic  circumstances  turning  out  in  their  favour.  The  bloclcade  was 
raised  before  the  venel  sailed,  so  that  there  is  not  the  €»ifi$s  ddkH  exist- 
ing that  would  be  neoessaiy  aJso  to  draw  upon  them  the  penalties  of  the 
law." 

In  BaUaisny,  Ryder*  the    Panaghia  Rhomba"  was  captured 

when  making  for  Odessa,  a  blockaded  port,  under  the  excuse  of 
preserving  the  ship  and  cargo  and  the  lives  of  those  on  board. 
After  granting  further  proof  as  to  this  to  both  parties  (which  the 
learned  judge  did  as  a  great  concession,  only  justified  by  reason  of 
the  latitude  extended  to  Oriental  merchants),  Dr.  Lushington  con- 
demned the  ship  and  cargo.  The  question  for  the  Court  then  to 
determine  is,  he  said — 

"  whether  the  excuse  set  up  by  the  claimants  for  entering  a  blockaded 
port  is  proved  by  clear  and  decisive  evidence.  The  onus  prohandi  is  upon 
the  claimants,  and  they  are  bound  to  make  out  the  affirmative  to  the 
satisfiiction  of  the  Court ;  for  if  there  be  any  principle  more  important  or 
more  iirmly  established  than  another,  it  is  that  the  presumption  is  against 
a  vessel  captured  in  entering  a  blockaded  port,  and  that  an  imperative 
and  overruHng  necessity  for  so  dnin<T  must  be  established. 

"The  question  is  not  what  was  Qie  opmion  of  the  master  as  to  there 
being  a  necessity  for  going  into  a  Uockaded  port,  nor  whether  his  conduct 
was  bona  fide  or  not ;  it  is  impossible  for  the  Court  to  try  a  question  of 
that  description  ;  the  Court  cannot  try  motives  and  convictinns  depend- 
inrr  on  the  peculiar  character  and  temperament  of  the  master.  The 
true  and  only  question  for  consideration  is,  whether  the  necessity  is 
proved  by  the  evidence  to  have  existed ;  and  the  necessity  being  proved, 

1  6  Rob.,  362. 
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!t  excuses  an  attempt  to  enter  n  blockaded  port ;  the  apprehension  of 
necessity  not  proved  works  no  such  effect."  Docs  the  conduct  of  the 
ship,  asked  the  learned  judge,  affect  the  cargo?  ''The  general  but  not 
the  universal  rule  is,"  he  anmrerod, "  that  when  the  ship  b  condemned  for 
breach  of  blockade  the  cargo  must  follow  the  same  fate," 

After  having  examined  the  judgments  of  Sir  William  Scott 
in  the  '*  Mercurius,"  the  Alexander,"  the  "Adonis,"  and  the 
"James  Cook, '  Dr.  Lushington  continued: — 

**  I  can  say  with  truth  that  I  have  exercised  all  my  ingenuity  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  applying  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  cases  I  have  cited  to 
that  now  under  consideration,  and  I  have  done  so  because,  looking  at  the 
whole  case,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  claimanLs  of  the  cargo 
bad  any  intention  of  breaking  the  blockade.  It  is  my  duty,  however,  to 
declare  that  according  to  past  decisions  that  consideration  is  not  open  to 
me,  that  I  am  forbidden  to  m^e  an  exception  which,  if  once  admitted, 
would  in  all  cases  of  blockade  call  on  the  Court  to  consider  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  owners  of  the  cargo,  a  proposition  which  Lord  Stowell 
declared  to  be  fraught  with  danger ;  indeed,  I  believe  it  to  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  enforce  the  bdl^mnt  rights  of  this  country  except  upon 
general  principles,  and  that  ail  attempts  to  go  upon  purdy  equitable 
principles,  particular  decisions  and  particular  cases,  without  r^ard  to  the 
great  principles,  can  only  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  right  and 
rendering  it  no  longer  worth  the  exertion  which  Great  Britain  used  in 
times  past  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it" 

Upon  appeal  by  the  owner  of  the  cargo  from  this  decision,  a 
considered  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  affirmed  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Lushington  upon  every 
point.  The  question  raised  wns  whether  it  was  competent  to  the 
claimants  of  the  cargo  to  protect  their  property  from  condemna- 
tion by  showing  their  innocence  in  the  transaction ;  or  whether, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  owners  of  the  cargo  were 
concluded  by  the  illegal  act  of  the  master,  though  it  may  have 
been  done  ■mithout  iheir  prwUy  and  even  contrary  to  their  wishes. 

Their  lordships  stated  that  if  the  law  was  to  be  collected  from 
the  decision  in  the  "Mercurius"  they  would  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  assenting  to  Dr.  Lushington's  iudement,  but  they 
considered  that  the  subsequent  cases  appeared  to  nave  carried  the 
rule  there  laid  down  much  further,  and  to  have  established — 

"That  when  the  blockade  was  known  or  might  have  been  known  to 
the  owners  of  the  cargo  at  the  time  when  the  shipment  was  made^  and 
they  misht  therefore  1^  possibility  be  privy  to  an  intention  of  violating 

the  blockade,  such  privity  shall  be  assumed  as  an  irresistible  inference  of 
law,  and  it  shall  not  be  competent  to  them  to  rebut  it  by  evidence  ;  that 
in  cases  of  blockade,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  cargo  with  the  rights 
of  the  belligerent,  the  master  shall  be  treated  as  the  agent  for  the  cargo 
as  well  as  for  the  ship. 
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'*The  propriety,  or  rather  the  necessity,  of  acting  upon  these  rules  is 
rested  by  Lord  Stowdl  on  the  notoriety  of  the  foct  that  in  almost  all  cases 
of  breach  of  Uockaide  the  attempt  is  made  for  the  benefit  and  with  the 

privity  of  the  owners  of  the  car2;o ;  that  if  they  were  at  liberty  to  allege 
their  innocence  of  the  act  of  the  master  it  would  be  easy  to  manufacture 
evidence  for  the  purpose,  which  the  captors  would  have  no  means  of  dis- 
proving ;  and  that  in  order  to  make  a  blockade  effectual,  it  is  essential  to 
hold  the  cargo  responsible  to  the  blockading  power  for  the  act  of  the 
master,  to  whom  the  control  over  It  has  been  entrusted,  leaving  the  owners 
to  seek  their  remedy  against  the  master  or  the  owners  of  the  ship,  if  in 
reality  the  penalty  was  incurred  without  any  privity  on  their  part" 

Effect  of  a  Goatingetit  destiaatioiL'When  a  vessel  sails 
conditionally  for  a  blockaded  port  upon  the  supposition  that 
before  her  arrival  the  blockade  may  have  been  raised,  and  if  not, 
then  for  a  free  port,  the  ship  and  cargo  will  not  be  condemned. 

In  the  case  of  the  "Shepherdess,"*  an  American  ship  and 
cargo,  captured  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  blockade  of  Havre,  Sir 
William  Scott,  referring  to  American  merchants,  said ; — 

"  At  the  same  time,  looking  to  the  great  distance  at  which  they  are 

placed,  and  being  unwminfr  to  press  with  any  degree  of  hardship  on  the 
fair  convenience  of  commerce,  the  Court  has  held,  even  when  the  blockade 
of  a  port  in  Europe  has  been  notified  in  America,  that  the  merchants  of 
that  country  might  still  dear  out  conditionally  for  the  blockaded  port,  on 
the  supposition  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  a  relaxation  might 
have  taken  plnce.  But  as  to  the  line  of  caution  to  be  observed  in  this 
state  of  uncertainty,  the  Court  has  always  expected  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  made  at  some  of  the  British  ports  in  the  Channel.  It  could 
not  be  that  ships  should  be  permitted  to  resort  to  the  ports  of  the 
blockadcci  country  for  this  information,  nnce  everyone  must  perceive  that 
such  a  liberty  wr  uld  place  it  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  determine  the 
continuance  of  the  blockade.  The  ports  of  the  blockadin^^  country  are 
certainly  the  proper  ports  for  inquiry ;  and  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  this  precaution  should  be  noted  in  the  papers,  and  that  it 
should  be  most  explicitly  enjoined  on  the  master  and  supercargo  in  their 
instructions  to  obtain  the  information  that  might  be  neoessaiy  to  fix  the 
destination  at  some  of  the  British  ports  in  the  ChanneL" 

(e)  Engaging  in  the  colonial  or  coasting  trade  of  the 
enemy.— Colonial  trade  of  belligerent— Neutrab  cannot 
carry  on  trade  In  time  of  war  between  a  belli|;erent  and  its 
colonies  if  they  were  excluded  from  such  trade  in  ume  of  peac& 

This  is  known  as  the  Rule  of  War  of  1756,  because*  says 
Manning — 

**  In  the  war  of  1756,  the  French,  finding  themselves  worsted  at  sea  and 

unable  to  carry  on  their  colonial  trade  themselves,  repealed  their  old  ex- 
clusive laws  which  restricted  foreigners  from  prosecuting  the  trade 
between  France  and  the  French  colonies,  and  opened  this  trade  to  the 

1  5  Rob^  a6a  (1804}, 
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ships  of  the  neutral  Powers.  But  Great  Britain  denied  that  neutrals 
could  have  an\'  right  to  enter  upon  such  a  traffic  which  was  a  direct  inter- 
ference with  her  maritime  rights,  as  it  might  enable  colonies  to  hold  out 
that  would  otherwise  fall  into  her  power,  and  might  enable  France  to 
withdraw  seamen  from  her  merchant  service  to  man  her  fleet,  whidi 
would  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  be  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade.  Of 
France  would  have  risked  the  surrender  of  her  colonies."  ^ 

The  true  foundation  for  the  rule  would  appear  to  be  that  the 
neutral  is  not  merely  trading  wiik  the  enemy,  but  for  the  enemy, 
and  in  thus  identiiymg  himself  with  the  interests  of  the  enemy  he 
comes  within  the  common  law,  which  subjects  the  properly  of  the 
enemy  to  seizure  and  confiscatioa 

**  I  understand  the  rule  of  law  to  be,"  declared  Sir  William  Scott  in  the 
**  Nancy,"  ^  "  that  the  trade  between  the  colony  and  the  mother  country  in 

Europe,  being  opened  by  the  enemy  for  his  own  relief  under  the  pressure 
of  war,  cannot  innocently  be  undertaken  by  a  neutral,  nor  without  the 
hazard  of  rendering  him  liable  to  be  considered  as  giving  immediate  aid 
and  adherence  to  that  belligerent  to  the  unjust  disadvantage  of  his 
adversaiy." 

It  has  been  alleged  that  this  rule  had  not  been  recognized  prior 
to  1756,  buL  Barou  de  Cocceii,  at  ihe  dose  uf  the  seventeenth 
century,  expounded  the  right  of  a  neutral  to  be  the  maintenance 
of  his  accustomed  trade  durii^  p^use,  thus  inferendally  excluding 
the  colonial  trade  from  which  foreigners  were  uniformly  excluded 
The  principle  appears  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  by  which 
a  neutral  is  declared  disentitled  to  interpose  and  carry  on  for  a 
belligerent  the  coasting  trade  which  the  latter  has  been  prevented 
by  his  antagonist  from  doing  himself.* 

France,  for  instance,  herself  recognized  the  justice  of  this 
practice,  since  by  \i^T  RigUments  of  July,  1704,  and  of  October, 
1744,  the  principle  contained  in  the  rule  of  1756  was  enforced  in 
the  severest  language.* 

The  "  Immanuel"^  was  a  Hamburg  ship  captured  on  a  voyage 
from  Hamburg  first  to  Bordeaux,  where  she  discharged  part  of 
her  cargo,  and  having  replaced  it  by  other  goods,  then  to  the 
French  colony  of  St.  Domingo. 

After  decreeing  restitution  of  those  goods  whicli  came  from 
Hamburg,  Sir  \Aalliam  Scott  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  proposi- 
tion— 

"Whether  neutral  property  engaged  in  a  direct  traffic  between  the 
enemy  and  his  colonies  is  to  be  considered  as  liable  to  confiscation  ?  " 

»  "Law of  Nations,'*  196^ 
»  3  Rob.,  82  (1800). 

'  Reddie.  "Maritime  Inter.  Law.,"  Vol.  II,  446. 
<  VaUn,  "Ord.  de  la  Marine,"  torn.  II,  a4B-5i, 
*  The  Immaniiel,"  2  Robw,  186  (1800). 
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The  general  rule  is,  he  declared,  that  a  neutral  has  a  right  to 
carry  on  in  time  of  war  his  accustomed  trade  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  which  that  accustomed  trade  is  capable.  But  this  is  very 
different  from  engaging  in  a  trade  in  lime  of  war  which  he  has 
never  enjoyed,  and  which  he  holds  by  no  title  of  use  or  habit  in 
time  of  peace,  and  which»  in  fact»  he  can  obtain  in  war  by  no 
other  title  than  by  the  success  of  the  one  belligerent  against  the 
other,  and  at  the  expense  of  that  very  belligerent  un&r  whose 
success  he  set  up  his  title. 

"What  is  the  colonial  trade?"  asked  the  learned  judge.  "It  is  a 

trade  generally  shut  up  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  mother-country  to 
which  the  colony  belong^s,  and  this  to  a  double  use :  that  of  supplying  a 
market  for  the  consumption  of  native  commodities,  and  the  other  of 
furnishing  to  the  mother-country  the  peculiar  commodities  of  the  colonial 
regions." 

Applying  the  principle  of  the  rule  of  1756,  the  learned  judge 
condemned  that  part  of  the  cargo  taken  in  at  Bordeaux,  and 
ordered  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  and  the  ship  to  be  restored, 
but  without  freight  or  expenses. 

The  "Wilhelmina"^  was  a  Danish  vessel,  taken  July.  1798,  on 
a  voyage  from  La  Guayra  to  Leghorn,  and  carrying  a  cargo  of 
colonial  produce,  claimed  for  merchants  at  Bremen,  i.e.  on  a 
voyage  from  a  Spanish  colony  to  a  European  port,  not  being  a 
port  of  Great  Britain  nor  of  the  country  to  which  either  the  dtp 
or  the  cargo  belonged.  It  had  already  been  held,  said  Lord 
Chancellor  Loughborot^  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal — 

"that  by  the  g^eneral  law  of  nnti'ons  it  is  not  competent  in  neutrals  to 
assume,  in  lime  of  war,  n  trade  with  the  colony  of  the  enemy,  which  was 

not  pcriniUcd  in  time  of  [leace." 

Both  ship  and  cargo  were  condemned. 

In  the  earlier  case  of  the  "  Minerva,"*  an  American  ship  cap- 
tured by  a  French  privateer  on  a  voyage  from  Langucra.  a 
Spanish  settlement,  to  Corunna,  and  afterwards  recaptured  by  a 
Britisii  cruiser  as  the  captors  were  taking  her  to  a  French  port, 
Sir  William  Scott  declined  to  condemn  the  ship,  although  the 
ship  and  cargo  both  belonged  to  the  same  person.  It  was  held 
that  the  compulsoiy  deviation  did  not  defeat  the  illegality  of  the 
original  voyage.  But  even  giving  the  owners  the  benefit  of  thb 
deviation,  yet,  said  Sir  William  &ott — 

**  Being  to  a  French  port  it  would  be  a  voy^e  from  the  colony  of  one 
enemy  to  the  mother-country  of  an  allied  enemy,  which  I  have  before 
held  is  attended  with  UDdistinguishable  Qonseqnenoes  as  to  the  cafga" 

»  4  Rob^  "Append./'  p.  4  (1801X 
'  3  Rob^  339  (March,  1801X 
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But  the  learned  judge,  in  view  of  some  iluciuation  ia  the 
practice,  restored  tne  ^ip  subject  to  forfeiture  of  freight  and 
expenses.  He  admitted  that  tne  principle  on  which  trade  with 
the  enemy's  colony  was  prohibited  applied  equally  to  the  ship  as 
to  the  cargo.  There  were,  however,  cases  in  which  the  penalty 
attached  in  practice  more  strongly  on  the  delinquent  cargo  than 
on  the  delinquent  ship.  For  instance,  in  cases  of  contraband,  the 
offence  of  carryine  the  cargo  was  in  its  own  nature  as  great  as 
the  offence  of  sending  it ;  yet  a  relaacation  had  in  ordinary  cases 
been  introduced  where  the  caigo  was  not  the  property  of  the 
owner  of  the  ship. 

Here  the  ship  and  cargo  belonocJ  to  the  same  person,  and  the 
offence  being  equally  known,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any 
distinction  in  principle  why  the  same  penalty  would  not  attach  to 
both. 

In  the  "Anna  Dorothea"^  Sir  William  followed  the  same 
course,  although  he  declared  himself  by  no  means  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  the  practice. 

The  '*  Jonge  Thomas"*  was  on  a  voyage  from  Amsterdam  to 
Surinam  after  having  touched  at  Emden,  and  therefore  not  a  case 
of  a  ship  going  simply  from  a  neutral  country  to  the  colonies  of 
the  enemy,  ine  Court  of  Appeal  declared  in  general  terms  diat 
the  iUegaJity  attached  as  strongly  to  the  ship  as  to  the  cargo,  and 
pronounced  the  ship  subject  to  condemnation  on  the  ground  of 
the  illegality  of  the  trade  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
colony  of  the  enemy.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  says  the 
late  Mr.  Tudor — 

'*Iq  the  'Nancy  Benjamin'  (19  December,  1803)^  an  American  ship 
going  from  La  Guayra  to  Hamburg,  it  was  f  r  <5ome  time  disputed 
whether  the  Court  had  in  any  precedent  pronounced  the  penalty  of  con- 
fiscation on  the  ship  in  such  a  voyage,  or  whether  the  favourable  distinc- 
tion admitted  by  tbe  Court  of  Admiralty  in  the  '  Minerva'  was  not  to  be 
applied.  The  Court  was  strongly  impressed  with  a  notion  that  the 
penalty  had  been  enforced,  hold  in  it  clearly  to  be  within  the  same 
principle.  In  adverting  to  other  cases  ("Volant,"  Bessom,  Dec,  1801), 
determined  after  the  'WilheUnina'  on  the  authority  of  that  case,  it 
appeared  tbat  several  had  btsen  condemned  The  prmctple  was  accord- 
ingly understood  to  extend  to  the  ship  as  well  as  to  the  carga" 

So,  too,  the  Rule  of  War  of  1756  applies  to  the  case  of  a  neutral 
going  on  a  direct  voyage  from  the  mother-country  of  one  enemy 
to  the  colony  of  another  enemy  allied  in  the  war.  The  "  Rose*'* 
was  an  American  ship  on  a  voyage  from  Amsterdam  to  Guade- 
loupe, Holland  and  France  being  then  at  war  in  alliance  against 

1  3  Rob.,  233  (August,  Itel).  s  JHdt  133  (Nov.,  iSot). 

'  2  Rob^  206  (i799)> 
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Great  Britain,  and  the  rale  equally  applies  to  the  case  of  a  neutral 
canyinfiT  on  a  tfade  between  the  setttement  of  one  enemy  and  the 
colonial  possession  of  an  allied  enemy.  The  "  New  Adventure  " ' 
was  the  case  of  an  American  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  slaves,  taken 
on  a  voyage  from  the  French  settlement  of  Gor^  to  the  Spanish 
colony  of  Havana,  France  and  Spain  being  tben  at  war  as  allies 
against  Great  Britain. 

By  an  extension  of  the  rule  of  1756,  the  carrying  on  of  a  trade 
by  a  neutral  from  a  port  of  his  own  country  to  a  port  of  the  colony 
of  a  belligerent  was  prohibited.  In  the  French  Revolutionary 
war  the  rule  was  applied  both  in  the  case  of  the  vessel  returning 
to  the  country  of  the  ship  and  to  the  country  of  the  owner  of  the 
cargo.  But  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  rule  was  restricted  to  the 
vessel  returning  to  the  country  of  the  ship. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  the  *'C6nferenzrath/''  a  Danish  vessd 
captured  on  a  return  voyage  from  Montevideo  (a  Spanish  colony) 
to  Hambuig,  the  cargo  was  restored,  since  it  was  a  return  not  to 
the  country  of  the  ship,  but  merely  to  the  country  of  the  owners 
of  the  caigo,  who  resided  at  Hamburg.  ^ 

If  the  return  had  been,  for  instance^  to  Copenhagen,  then  the 
ship  and  cargo  might  have  been  liable  to  confiscation. 

This  is  certainly  an  extension  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  Sir 
William  Scott  himself  in  the  "  Immaniiel  " '  and  in  the  "  Juliana,"* 
where  the  cargo  which  had  been  taken  on  board  at  the  port  of 
the  country  of  the  neutral  to  be  delivered  at  a  port  in  a  colony  of 
a  beiiigercnt  was  restored. 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  this  alleged  extension  was  really  recog- 
nized or  enforced  in  the  British  Court  of  Admiralty. 

Foffdtnre  of  Freight — ^The  "  Rebecca" *  was  an  American 
ship  with  a  cargo  of  colonial  produce,  captured  on  a  voyace 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country  of  the  enemy.  The 
ship  had  been  restored  by  consent,  and  upon  application  for  an 
allowance  of  freight  Sir  William  Scott  flatly  refused  to  accede, 
declaring  that  in  no  case  of  this  icind  of  direct  trade  between  the 
colony  and  the  mother-country  would  he  give  freight 

Coasting  trade  of  belligerent — The  Rule  of  War  of  1756 

applies  equally  to  the  coasting  trade  of  a  belligerent,  of  which  he 
has  retained  a  monopoly  in  times  of  peace,  and  which  he  throws 
open  only  in  time  of  war.  See  the  notes  to  the  "J.  Tholen  "  and 
the  **  Ebenezer,"  6  Rob.,  pp.  72,  250. 

>  4  Rob.,  **  Anpeod.,"  p.  4  (itoiX  »  6  Rob.,  362  f  1 803). 

*  2  Rob.,  1 86  ( 1 799).  *  4  Rob.,  jaS  (itoj). 
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The  *'  Etnanud  was  a  neutral  (Danish)  ship  carrying  on  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  enemy  by  carrying  ^t  from  one  Spanish 
port  to  another.  In  reilusing  the  claim  of  the  owners  of  the  ship 
for  freight  and  expenses*  the  ship  having  been  restored  and  the 
cargo  condemned  as  enemy's  property,  Sir  William  Scott  inferred 
that  this  vessel  was  carrying  on  a  commerce  which,  according  to 
the  general  trading  system  of  Spain,  this  Power  could  not  pursue 
owing  to  the  pressure  to  which  her  commerce  h.id  been  reduced 
by  Great  Britain.  On  what  ground,  he  asked,  could  the 
claimants  ask  for  freight — 

"on  a  voyage  undertaken  for  the  peculiar  accommodation  and  rdief 
of  the  enemy,  under  the  distre»  to  which  the  tttocessfid  hostfltties  of  the 

captor's  country  had  reduced  him?  Is  there  nothint^  like  a  departure 
from  the  strict  duties  imposed  by  a  neutral  character  and  situation  in 
stepping  in  to  the  aid  of  the  depressed  party,  and  taking  up  a  commerce 
which  so  peculiarly  belonged  to  himself,  and  to  extinguSfa  which  was  one 
of  the  principal  objects  and  proposed  fruits  of  victory?  Is  not  this,  by  a 
new  act,  and  by  an  interposition  neither  known  nor  permitted  by  that 
enemy  in  the  ordinary  state  of  his  affairs,  to  give  a  direct  opposition  to 
the  efforts  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  take  off  that  pressure  which  it  is  the 
veiy  purpose  of  war  to  hiflict,  io  order  to  compel  the  conquered  to  a  due 
sense  and  observance  of  justice?  Is  this  so  dearly  within  the  limits  of 
impartial  and  indifferent  conduct,  that  if  a  neutral  ship  is  taken  in  an 
offence  of  this  kind  she  is  entitled  to  a  claim  against  the  captor  whom  she 
is  thus  counteracting  and  almost  defrauding,  Sie  very  same  rights  which 
she  possessed  against  the  claimant,  to  whom  she  is  giving  mis  ejitra- 
ordinary  and  irregular  assistance? 

"Can  there  be  described,"  continued  the  learned  judge,  "a  more 
effective  accommodation  that  can  be  given  to  an  enemy  durinf^f  a  war 
than  to  undertake  it  for  him  during  his  own  disability?  Is  it  nothing 
that  the  commodities  of  an  extensive  empire  are  conveyed  from  tiie  parts 
where  they  grow  and  are  manufactured  to  other  parts  when  they  are 
wanted  for  use  ?  It  is  said  that  this  is  not  importing  anything  new  into 
the  country,  and  it  certainly  is  not ;  but  has  it  not  all  the  effects  of  such 
importation?  Suppose  that  the  French  navy  had  a  decided  ascendant 
and  had  cut  off  aU  British  communication  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  this  island,  and  that  neutrab  interposed  to  bring  the 
coals  of  the  north  for  the  supply  of  the  manufactures  and  for  the 
necessities  of  domestic  life  in  this  metropolis ;  is  it  possible  to  describe  a 
more  direct  and  a  more  effectual  opposition  to  the  success  of  French 
hostility,  short  of  actual  military  assistance  in  the  war  ? " 

Three  cases  having  been  cited  in  argument  in  which  freight 
had  been  allowed  to  vessels  so  employed.  Sir  William  Scott  r^* 
ferred  to  the  case  of  the  "  Mercurius,"*  in  which  freight  was 
refused  by  the  Lords  of  Appeal.  This  was  a  Danish  vessel 
carrying  a  cargo  of  wheat  from  Dunkirk  to  Bordeaux. 

>  I  Rolx,  296  (1799).  '  Lords,  7  March,  1795. 
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"The  cargo,"  said  Sir  William  Scott,  "wns  lawful  under  the  Danish 
treaty,  to  the  benefit  of  which  the  party  was  entitled  as  bona  fide  domiciled 
io  Denmark,  although  a  native  subject  of  Great  Britain.  I  am  not  able 
to  say  precisdy  how  far  the  circumstance  of  his  birth  was  an  ingredient 
in  the  determination  of  the  case ;  bot  the  general  rule  is,  that  a  person 
living  bona  fide  in  a  neutra!  cnuntn-  is  fuHy  cntitlerl  to  rrtrn,-  on  n  trade  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  native  merchants  of  the  country  in  which  he 
resides,  provided  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  native  allegiance.  It  is 
conformable  to  more  ancient  judgments  upon  the  subject,  which  have 
pronounced  that '  Neutrals  are  not  to  trade  on  freight  between  the  ports 
of  the  enemy.'  To  this  principle  I  shall  adhere  in  the  present  case." 

The  "Atlas'*^  was  an  American  ship  claimed  for  merchants  in 
America.  The  cargo  was  sent  from  America  to  Vigo,  or  a 
market,  consigned  to  the  master  for  sale.  It  was  sold  at  Vin^o  to 
the  Spanish  Government,  and  went  thence  to  Seville  as  Spanish 
property.  In  condemning  the  cargo  and  restoring  the  ship, 
freight  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  ship  was  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade  of  the  enemy. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  policy  of  Free  Tfade  adopted  by 
Great  Britain,  which  aflbrded  an  opportunity  to  all  the  world  to 
participate  in  her  colonial  and  coastinj^  tiade^  has  rendered  the 
Rule  cff  War  of  1756  obsolete,'  and  it  has  also  been  observed  by 
a  more  recent  writer  that  its  practical  importance  will  probably 
hereafter  be  much  diminished  by  the  revolution  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  colonial  system  of  Europe.' 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Tudor  justly  observes,  that  as  Great  Britain 
has  thrown  open  her  colonial  and  coasting  trade,  any  neutrals 
engaging  in  such  trade  in  time  of  war  as  they  had  engaged  in  in 
time  of  peace,  would  only  be  carrying  on  their  accustomed  trade, 
and  would  commit  no  offence  against  the  Rule  of  War  of  1756. 
And  so  likewise  with  other  nations,  who  have  abandoned  the 
monopoly  of  their  colonial  or  coasting  trade.  But  in  the  case  of 
those  nations  who  have  retained  such  monopoly  the  Rule  of  War 
of  1756  is  still  operative,  and  an  enemy  has  no  right  to  complain 
that  property  engaged  in  such  trade  should  be  liaSble  to  confisca- 
tion. Nor  is  the  neutral  entided  to  complain.  What  right  has  a 
neutral  to  apply  to  his  own  use  the  beneficial  consequences  of  the 
superiority  of  the  belfigeient? 

*  It  cannot  be  contended,"  exclaimed  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  "  Im- 
manuel,"  *  -  to  be  a  right  of  neutrals  to  intrude  into  a  commerce  which 
has  been  uniformly  shut  against  them,  and  which  is  forced  open  merely 
by  the  pressure  of  war ;  for  when  an  enemy  under  an  entire  inability  to 
supply  his  colonies  and  to  export  their  products  affects  to  open  theoi  to 

>  3  Rob.,  300  (tSol).  *  Wheaton's  '<  Elements,"  p.  819  n. 
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neutrals,  it  is  not  his  wiU,  bnt  his  necessity  that  changes  his  system ;  that 
change  is  the  direct  and  unavoldabte  consequence  of  the  compulskm  of 
war ;  it  is  a  measure  not  of  French  Gouncil8»  but  of  British  force." 

The  American  view  of  the  Rule  of  War  of  1756. — The 
leijality  of  the  Rule  of  War  of  1756  has  always  been  questioned 
by  die  Government  oi  the  United  States.  American  jurists  agree 
that  the  Dutch  ships  which  carried  on  during  that  war  the  trade 
between  Fiance  and  her  colonies  under  special  licences,  or  passes, 
which  were  sranted  to  them  on]y»  all  other  neutrals  being  ex- 
cluded, were  legally  liable  to  confiscation  with  theilr  cargoes  upon 
the  ground  that  by  such  employment  they  were  in  effect  in- 
corporated into  the  French  marine,  having  adopted  the  character 
and  trade  of  the  enemy  and  identified  themselves  with  his  in- 
terests and  purposes.  So  also  they  are  agreed  that  where  a 
neutral  is  engaged  in  a  trade  which  is  exc/uswtiy  confined  to  the 
subjects  of  a  country  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  is  interdicted  to  all 
others,  and  cannot  be  avowedly  carried  on  in  the  name  of  a 
foreigner,  such  a  trade  is  to  be  considered  so  entirely  national 
that  It  must  follow  the  hostile  situation  of  the  country. 

"  But,"  3xys  Wheaton, "  there  is  all  the  difference  between  this  principle 

and  the  modern  British  doctrine,  which  interdicts  to  neutrals  during  war 
all  trade  not  open  to  them  in  time  of  peace,  that  there  is  between  the 
granting  by  the  enemy  of  special  licences  to  the  subjects  of  the  belligerent 
State  protecting  their  property  from  capture  in  a  particular  trade,  which 
the  policy  of  the  enemy  induces  him  to  tolerate,  and  a  general  exemption 
from  capture.  The  former  is  clearly  cause  of  confiscation,  whilst  the 
latter  has  no  such  effect.  The  Rule  of  War  of  1756  was  founded  upon 
the  former  principle,  and  likewise  upon  a  construction  of  the  treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  in  which,  the  former  Power  con- 
tended, was  conceded  to  the  latter  a  freedom  of  oommetce  only  as  to  her 
accustomed  trade  in  time  of  peace.  The  rule  lay  dormant  through  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  was  afterwards  revived  during  the 
war  of  the  I  rcnch  P^^evolution,  and  extended  to  the  prohibition  of  all 
neutral  traffic  whatsoever  with  the  colonies  and  upon  the  coasts  of  an 
enemy.*** 

It  was,  indeed,  contended  in  the  case  of  the  *'  Em.muel"^  that 
this  principle  had  been  largely  abandoned  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Appeal  during  the  war  of  American  Independence. 
In  this  case  Sir  William  Scott  declared  that  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  any  decision  to  this  effect,  and  he  very  much  doubted 
whether  anv  decision  had  crivcn  even  an  indirect  countenance  to 
this  supposed  dereliction  of  a  principle  apparently  rational  in  itself 
and  conformable  to  all  general  reasoning  on  the  subject 

1  2  WTieaton's  "  Rep,  Append.,"  $06. 
»  I  Rob.,  299  (1799). 
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**  It  is  certatnlx  true,*  be  admitted,  "tliftt  in  the  last  war  many  de- 
cisions took  place  whidi  tlien  pronounced  that  such  a  trade  between 

France  and  her  colonies  was  not  considered  an  unneutral  commerce  ;  but 
under  what  circumstances  ?  It  was  understood  that  France,  in  opening 
her  colonies  during  the  war,  had  declared  that  this  was  not  done  with  a 
temporary  view  fdatlve  to  the  war,  but  oo  a  nneral  and  pennanent  pur- 
pose of  altering  her  colonial  system  and  m  admitting  foreign  vessels 
universally  and  at  all  times  to  a  participation  of  that  commerce.  Taking 
that  to  be  the  fact  (however  suspicious  its  commencement  might  be 
during  the  actual  existence  of  a  war),  there  was  no  ground  to  say  that 
neutrals  were  not  carrying  on  a  commerce  as  ordinary  as  any  otber  in 
which  they  could  be  engajged;  and,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  *Ver- 
wag^ig'^  and  in  many  other  succeeding  cases,  the  Lords  decreed  payment 
of  freight  to  the  neutral  shipowner.  It  is  fit  to  be  remembered  on  this 
occasion  that  the  conduct  of  France  evinced  how  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  upon  explanations  of  measures  adopted  during  the  pressure  of 
a  war,  for  hardly  was  the  ratification  of  peace  signed,  when  she  returned 
to  her  ancient  system  of  colonial  monopoly.  In  the  present  war  T  am  not 
aware  that  any  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  yet  pronounced  have 
receded  from  the  principle,  except  in  cases  and  under  circumstances  in 
whidi  a  respect  to  pubUc  sttpulationa  and  treades  require  that  the  appli* 
cation  should  be  limited ;  the  general  principle  I  take  to  be  entire  and 
untouched,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  that  trade  of  the  colonies." 

From  the  simple  rule  which  prohibits  neutrals  from  interposing 
in  the  trade  between  the  mother-country  and  her  colonies,  or  in 
the  coasting  trade  of  the  belligerent  from  which  they  were 
excluded  in  time  of  peace,  a  series  of  innovations,  contends 
Wheaton,  have  sprung.  First,  the  prohibition  of  trade  between 
neutrals  from  a  port  m  their  own  country  and  the  colonies  of  a 
belligerent ;  secondly,  the  prohibition  of  trade  by  neutrals  from 
the  port  of  an  eoemy  to  the  port  of  another ;  and,  lastly,  the  pro- 
hibition of  all  trade  whatever  by  a  neutral  between  the  ports  of  a 
belligerent,  but  with  a  cargo  from  the  neutral's  own  country. 

And,  indeed,  some  writers  attacked  the  rule  itself.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  its  diplomatic  correspondence 
constantly  protested  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  against  its 
legality,  ana  insisted  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  establish  '*  a  new 
principle  of  the  Law  of  Nations,"  and  one  which  subverted 

"  mairjr  other  prhidpl^  of  great  importance  which  have  heretofore  been 
held  sacred  among  nations."  Neutral^;  were  entitled  "to  trade,  with  the 
exception  of  blockades  and  contraband,  to  and  between  all  ports  of  the 
enemy  and  in  all  articles,  although  the  trade  should  not  have  been  opened 
to  mm  in  time  of  peace:'*' 

*  Lords,  28  February,  1786.  This  was  a  Danish  vessel  bound  {kkd  Mwiciltes  10 
Martinique  and  back  to  Exirope,  captured  on  the  outward  voyage. 

*  Mr.  Mooroc^s  letter  to  Lord  Mulgxave  33  September,  1805,  and  Mr*  Madisonf^ 
letter  to  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pindkne/*  17  May,  1806;  PhilUmoft^  **  Inter.  Law»*  and 
ei,  VoL  in,  378. 
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That  such  views  are  inconsistent  with  any  known  principle  of 
International  Law  must  be  clear  from  the  enunciation  of  the  law 
by  Sir  William  Scott,  but  the  same  remark  may  not  be  so  applic* 
able  to  the  extensions  of  the  rule  of  which  Mr.  Wheaton  com- 
plained. 

In  a  letter  to  that  learned  jurist  in  1816,  Mr.  Justice  Story 
gives  his  views  on  the  matter  in  dispute : — 

**  My  own  private  opinion  certainly  is*  that  the  coasting  trade  of  a 
nation,  in  its  strict  character.  Is  so  exclusively  a  national  trade,  that  neutrals 

can  never  be  permitted  to  engage  in  it  during  war  without  beinc^  affected 
with  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  The  British  have  unjustly  extended  the 
doctrine  tu  cases  where  a  neutral  has  traded  between  the  ports  of  the 
enein^  with  a  cargo  taken  in  at  a  neutral  country  I  am  as  dearly 
satisfied  that  the  colonial  trade  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
colony  where  that  trade  is  thrown  open  merely  in  war,  is  liable  in  most 
instances  to  the  same  penalty.  But  the  British  have  extended  this 
doctrine  to  all  intercourse  with  the  colony,  even  from  or  to  a  neutral 
eoontry,  and  herein,  it  seems  to  me,  they  iuave  abused  the  rule.  This  at 
present  appears  to  me  to  be  the  proper  limits  of  the  rule,  as  to  the 
colonial  and  coasting  trade,  and  the  rule  of  1756  (as  it  v/as  at  that  time 
applied)  seems  to  me  to  be  well  founded,  but  its  late  extension  is  repre- 
hensible."» 

During  the  Russo-Japan  war  the  German  ship  "Thea"  was 
captured  by  Russia  on  the  ground  that  she  was  engaged  In  the 
Japanese  coasting  trade,  and  that  this  had  been  thrown  open  on 
the  outbreak  of  war. 

(/)  Proceeding  as  a  vessel  equipped  for  war  to  a  bel- 
ligerent.-— When  a  vessel  is  equipped  for  war  and  is  sent  to  a 
hostile  port  with  the  intention  of  seiiing  her  to  a  belligerent,  she 
will  be  condemned  as  contraband 

The  "  Brutus"'  was  a  vessel  then  recently  built  at  Salisbury,  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  pierced  for  fourteen  guns,  but  with 
only  two  mounted  for  defence,  as  it  was  alleged,  against  French 
privateers.  She  had  been  sent  to  Havana  with  instructions  to  the 
master  "that  he  should  sdl  her  or  take  goods  or  freight  at  his 
discretion,  but  that  the  owners  should  prefer  the  sale  rather  than 
freighting  her,  as  she  was  not  calculate  1  for  such  employ  unless 
necessitated."    The  survey  taken  at  Halifax  showed 

"  that  her  hull,  masts,  yards,  rigging,  and  sails  appeared  in  every  respect 
as  fitted  for  a  ship  of  war ;  that  A  had  Act  lockers  fitted  to  each  port 
and  netting  stanchions  for  stowing  hammocks  for  quarters  with  nettings 
fixed  fore  and  aft;  that  she  was  pierced  for  fourteen  guns,  with  ports 

1  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Storv,"  Vol  1, 287. 
"  5  Rob.,  •* Append."  (27  July,  1804). 
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calculated  for  g^uns  of  four  pounds,  with  rings  and  cycbolts,  and  that 
her  sldfs  were  regiilariy  built  for  quarters  agreeably  to  the  established 
way  of  building  with  bow  and  stem  chase  p^rts  and  a  capstan  complete 
for  heaving  up  the  anchor  instead  of  a  windlass.** 

The  Court  of  first  instance  declared  that  the  vessel  was  built 
for  purposes  of  war  and  not  of  peace,  and  condemned  her  as  con- 
traband of  war. 

This  sentence  was  affirmed  by  the  Lords  of  Appeal.  In  three 
previous  cases  their  lordships  restored  the  vessels.  The  "  l  aiiny  " 
and  the  "Neptune"  were  vessels  of  a  more  ambiguous  construc- 
tion, but  were  going  to  Havana  with  directions  to  be  sold 
there.  They  were  condemned  as  contraband  by  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Court  of  the  Bahamas^  Upon  appeal,  the  Lords  of 
Appeal,  in  consideration  of  the  equivocal  nature  of  their  character 
and  the  employment  in  trade  in  which  they  had  been  actually  en- 
gaged, and  of  the  occasion  for  selling  arismg  out  of  the  attendant 
circumstances,  reversed  the  sentence  and  ordered  restitution.  The 
"  Raven  "  was  a  French  privateer,  which  had  been  condemned  as 
such  at  New  York.  It  appeared  that  the  purchaser  had  bought 
for  purposes  of  trade,  and  had  used  his  best  endeavours  to  make 
her  fit  for  that  service.  Findinn^  her  still  unsuitable,  he  was  on  that 
account  iniendincr  to  re-sell  her.  Restitution  w;is  decreed  bv  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  From  these  decisions  Dr.  Christopher  Robinson, 
the  learned  reporter,  formulated  the  rule — 

"  That  though  the  principle  of  considering  the  sale  of  ships  of  war  to 
the  enemy  as  contraband  is  strictly  held  by  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  the  application  of  the  principle  has  been  restricted  to  cases  in 
vmch  no  doubt  existed  as  to  the  character  of  the  vessd  or  the  purpose  lor 
which  it  was  intended  to  be  sold"  ^ 

In  the  case  of  the  '*  Richmond," '  Sir  William  Scott  said 

"  Here  was  an  avowed  intention  of  going  to  sell  a  ship  to  a  belligerent, 

which,  in  time  of  war,  is  at  least  a  very  suspicious  act — and  to  do  a  great 
deal  more,  to  sell  a  ship  which  the  neutral  owner  knew  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  purix>ses  of  war,  and  with  a  declared  expectation  that  it 
would  be  hostOely  employed  against  this  country.  It  cannot  surely,  under 
any  point  of  view,  bnt  be  considered  as  a  very  hostile  act  to  be  carrying  a 
supply  of  a  most  powerful  instrument  of  mischief,  of  contraband  ready 
made  up,  to  the  enemy  for  hostile  use,  and  intended  for  that  use  by  tlie 
seller,  and  with  an  avowed  knowledge  that  it  would  be  so  applied." 

And  it  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  constitate  this  offence, 
that  the  ship  should  be  actually  equipped  for  war,  if  she  is  capable 
of  being  adapted,  or  readily  adapted  for  warlike  purposes.  If, 

>  5  Rob.,  **  Append.'  »        335  (7  Dec,  iSe4). 
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for  instance,  she  was  capable  of  or  adaptable  for  the  transport  of 
troops,  or  even  perhaps  of  military  stores.^ 

Although  it  is  an  offence  against  International  Law  to  furnish 
a  belligerent  with  a  ship  of  war,  or  with  a  vessel  capable  of  being 
converted  into  a  ship  of  war  (which  is  par  excellence  contraband 
in  its  most  aggravated  form),  yet  such  an  act  is  not  a  violation  of 
nationcil  neutrality,  unless  the  subject  of  some  convention,  nor  is 
it  an  offence  against  the  municipal  law  of  the  offender,  unless 
specially  prohibited  by  some  special  enactment. 

It  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  the  "Santisuma  Trinidad/"  that  the  sending  of  armed 
vessels  or  of  munitions  of  war  from  a  neutra]  port,  Baltimore,  to 
a  belligerent  port,  Buenos  Ayres,  a  colony  which  had  revolted 
from,  and  was  at  war  with,  Spain,  for  sale  as  articles  of  commerce, 
was  illegal  only  in  so  far  as  it  rendered  the  property  if  captured 
liable  to  confiscation. 

In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Story 
said : — 

"  It  is  apparent  that  though  equipped  a  vessel  of  war  she  was  sent 
to  Buenos  Ayres  on  a  commercial  adventure — contraband  indeed,  but  in 
no  shape  violating  our  laws  or  our  national  neutrality.  If  captured  by  a 
Spanish  ship  of  war  during  tiie  voyage,  she  woald  have  been  justly  con- 
demned as  good  prize  and  for  beiag  engaged  in  a  traffic  prohibited  by 
the  Law  of  Nations.  But  there  is  nothing  in  our  laws  or  in  the  Law  of 
Nations  that  forbids  our  citizens  from  sending  armed  vessels,  as  well  as 
munitions  of  war,  to  foreign  ports  for  sale.  It  is  a  commercial  adventure 
which  no  nation  b  bound  to  prohibit,  and  which  only  exposes  the  persons 
engaged  in  it  to  the  penalty  of  oonfiscatioo*  Supposing,  therefore^  the 
voyage  to  have  been  for  commercial  purposes  and  the  sale  at  Buenos 
Ayres  to  have  been  a  bona  fide  sale  (and  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence 
before  us  to  contradict  it),  there  is  no  pretence  to  say  that  the  original 
outfit  on  the  voyage  was  illegal,  or  that  a  capture  made  after  sale  was  for 
that  cause  alone  faivalld.'' 

This  view  was  expressly  followed  by  Lord  Westbury  in 
£x parte  ChevaS5$t  in  re  Grasebrook^  where  he  said : — 

"  I  take  this  passage  to  be  a  very  correct  representation  of  the  present 
state  of  the  law  in  England  also.  For  if  a  British  shipbuilder  builds  a 
vessel  of  war  in  an  English  port,  and  arms  and  equips  her  for  war  bona 
fide  on  his  own  account  an  article  of  merchandise  and  not  under  or  by 
virtue  of  any  asrrccmcnt,  understanding,  or  concert  with  a  belligerent 
Power,  he  may  iawfuiiy,  if  acting  bona  fide^  send  the  ship  so  armed  and 
equipped  for  sate  as  merchandise  in  a  hell^eient  country,  and  will  not  in 
so  doing  violate  the  provisions  or  incur  the  penalties  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act" 

*  Atla/s  "  Wheaton,"  sec  501  / 
«  7  Whcaton,  283  (1822). 

•  34    J.  B«»k.  >7  (1865). 
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In  the  same  judgment  the  Lord  Chancellor  gives  the  following 
admirable  summary  of  the  general  principles  of  the  law : — 

"In  the  view  of  international  law,"  said  Lord  Westbuiy,  "the  com- 
merce  of  nations  is  perfectly  free  and  unrestricted.  The  subjects  of  each 
nation  have  a  right  to  interchanc^e  the  product*^  of  laboiir  with  the  in- 
habitants of  every  other  counti^'.  If  ho'^tilities  occur  between  two 
nations  and  they  become  belligerents,  neitlier  belligerent  has  a  right  to 

impose  or  to  require  a  neutral  Government  to  impose  any  restrictions  on 

the  commerce  of  its  subjects.  The  belligerent  Power  certainly  acquires 
certain  rights  which  are  given  to  it  by  international  law.  One  of  these 
is  the  right  to  arrest  and  capture  when  found  on  the  sea,  the  high  road  of 
nations,  any  munitions  of  war  which  are  d^tined  and  in  the  act  of  being 
transported  in  a  neutral  ship  to  its  enemy.  This  right,  which  the  laws  <n 
war  give  to  a  belligerent  for  his  protection,  does  not  involve  as  a  con- 
sequence that  the  act  of  the  neutral  subject  in  so  transporting  munitions 
of  war  to  a  belligerent  country  is  either  a  personal  offence  against  the 
belligerent  captor  or  an  act  which  gives  him  any  ground  of  complaint 
either  against  the  neutral  trader  personally  or  against  the  Government  of 
nMdh  he  is  a  subject  The  title  of  the  belligerent  is  limited  entirely  to 
the  right  of  seizing  and  condemning  as  lawful  prize  the  contraband 
articles.  He  has  no  right  to  inflict  any  punishment  on  the  neutral  trader, 
or  to  make  his  act  a  ground  of  representation  or  complaint  s^ainst  the 
neutral  State  of  which  he  is  a  subject  In  fact,  the  act  of  the  nentxal 
trader  in  transporting  munitions  of  war  to  the  belligerent  country  is  quite 
lawful,  and  the  act  of  the  other  belligerent  in  seizing  and  appropriating 
the  contraband  articles  is  equally  lawful.  Their  conflicting  rights  are  co- 
existent, and  the  right  of  the  one  party  does  not  render  the  act  of  the 
other  party  wrongful  or  illegaL  There  is,  however,  much  incorrectness  of 
expression  in  some  writers  on  the  subject,  who,  in  consequence  of  this 
right  of  the  belligerent  to  seize  in  transitu  munitions  of  war  while  being 
conveyed  by  a  neutral  to  his  enemy,  speak  of  this  act  of  transport  by  the 
neutral  as  unlawful  and  prohibited  commerce. 

"But  this  commerce  which  was  perfectly  lawful  for  the  neutral  with 
either  belligerent  before  the  war,  is  not  made  by  the  war  unlawfbl  or 
capable  of  being  prohibited  by  both  or  either  of  the  belligerents ;  and  all 
that  international  law  does  is  to  subject  the  neutral  merchant  who  trans- 
ports the  contraband  of  war  to  the  risk  of  hav^ing  his  ship  and  cargo 
captured  and  condemned  by  the  belligerent  Power  for  whose  enemy  the 
contraband  is  destined.  That  the  act  of  the  neutral  merchant  is  in  itself 
innocent  is  plain  from  the  circumstance  that  the  belligerent  captor  cannot 
visit  it  with  any  penal  consequences  beyond  his  judicial  condemnation  of 
the  ship  and  cargo,  nor  can  he  make  it  the  subject  of  complaint" 

In  support  of  these  views,  the  learned  Chancellor  referred  to 
the  following  passage  from  Vattd,  in  which,  speaking  as  a 
belligerent,  he  : — 

"  Let  us  now  discuss  another  case — that  of  neutral  nations  resorting  to 
my  enemy's  country  for  commercial  purposes.  It  is  certain  that  as  they 
have  no  part  in  any  quarrel  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  renounce 
their  commerce  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  to  supply  my  enemy  with  tlie 
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means  of  canying  on  the  war  against  me.    Should  they  afiect  to  refuse 

selling  me  a  single  article  while  at  the  same  time  they  take  pains  to 
conve)'  an  abundant  supply  to  my  enemy,  with  an  evident  intention  to 
favour  him,  such  partial  conduct  would  exclude  them  from  the  neutrality 
they  enjoyed.  But  if  they  only  continue  their  customary  trade,  they  do 
not  thereby  declare  themselves  against  my  interest ;  they  only  exerdse  a 
right  which  they  are  not  under  any  obligation  to  sacrifice  to  me.  On  the 
other  hand,  whenever  I  am  at  war  with  a  nation,  both  my  own  safety  and 
welfare  prompt  me  to  deprive  her  as  far  as  possible  of  everything  which 
may  enable  her  to  resist  or  injure  me.  In  this  instance  the  law  of 
necessity  exerts  its  fidl  force.  If  tliat  law  wtfrrants  me  on  occasion  to 
seize  what  belongs  to  other  people*  will  it  not  likewise  warrant  me  to 
intercept  everything  belonging  to  war  which  neutral  nations  are  carrying 
to  my  enemy?  Even  if  I  should,  by  taking-  such  measure,  render  all  those 
neutral  nations  my  enemies,  I  had  better  hazard  that  than  suffer  him  who 
is  actually  at  war  with  me  thus  freely  to  receive  supplies  and  collect 
additional  strength  to  oppose  me.  It  is  therefore  very  proper  and  per- 
fectly conformable  to  the  Law  of  Nations  (which  di-^approves  of  multiply- 
ing the  causes  of  war)  not  to  consider  those  seizures  of  the  goods  of 
neutral  nations  as  acts  of  hostility. 

"When  I  have  notified  to  them  my  declaration  of  war  against  such  or 
sndi  a  nation,  if  they  will  afterwards  expose  themselves  to  risk  in  supply- 
ing her  with  things  which  sen.'e  to  earn,'  on  war,  they  will  have  no  reason 
to  complain  if  their  goods  fall  into  my  possession;  and  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  declare  war  against  them  for  having  attempted  to  convey 
such  goods.  They  suffer  indeed  by  a  war  in  which  they  have  no  concern ; 
but  they  suffer  accidentally.  I  do  not  oppose  their  right ;  I  only  exert 
my  own  ;  and  if  our  rights  clash  with  and  reciprocally  injure  each  other, 
that  circumstance  is  the  effect  of  inevitable  necessity.  Such  collisions 
daily  happen  in  war."^ 

Vattel  must  here  be  considered,  observed  Lord  Westbury,  as 
speaking  of  the  acts  of  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  Power,  and  not  of 
a  neutral  Government  itself,  for  the  supplying  of  warlike  stores  to 
a  belligerent  by  a  neutral  State  wowd  clearly  be  a  breach  of 

neutrality. 

The  same  doctrine  as  to  the  freedom  of  commerce  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  State  has  been  more  explicitly  stated 
by  Chancellor  Kent 

"It  is  a  general  understanding,"  says  this  jurist,  "grounded  on  true 
principles,  that  the  Powers  at  war  may  seize  and  confiscate  all  contraband 
goods,  without  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  merchant  and 
without  any  imputation  of  a  breach  of  neutrality  in  the  neutral  sovereign 
himself.'  It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  French  nation  in  1796^ 
that  neutral  Governments  were  bound  to  restrain  their  subjects  from 
selling  or  exporting  articles  contraband  of  war  to  the  belligerent  Powers. 
But  it  was  successfully  shown  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that 
neutrab  may  lawfully  sell,  at  home,  to  a  belligerent  purchaser,  or  carry, 

»  Liv.  Ill,  VII,  sec.  3. 

*  See  Vattel,  iiv.  Ill,  vii,  sec  113. 
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themselves,  to  the  belligerent  Powers  contraband  articles  subject  to  the 

right  of  seizure  in  transitu^  This  right  has  since  been  explicity  declared 
by  the  judicial  authorities  of  tliis  country.*  The  right  of  the  neutral  to 
transport  and  of  the  hostile  Power  to  seize  are  conflicting  rights,  and 
neitiier  party  can  charge  the  other  with  a  crimfaial  act"  ' 

As  a  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  it  follows  that  all  contracts 
relating  to  such  transactions  are  valid  and  may  be  enforced  in  the 
country  of  the  neutral  by  the  parties  thereto.  Xnex parte  Chavasse^ 
in  re  Grazcbrook  already  referred  to,  Lord  Westbury  held  that 
a  contract  to  share  in  a  joint  adventure  lu  carry  contraband  goods 
to  a  port  of  a  belligerent,  and  then  to  dispose  of  the  goods  and 
convert  them  into  others  to  be  re-exported  from  the  belligerent 
port,  though  it  was  blockaded,  was  not  an  illegal  contract,  but 
constituted  a  valid  partnership  in  the  adventure,  and  that  the 
Courts  of  this  country  were  bound  to  entertain  proceedings  for  an 
account  between  the  partners  or  their  assignees  if  so  required  by 
either  partner  or  his  assignee. 

The  same  view  was  taken  in  Hobbs  v.  Hetmmg*  which  was  a 
claim  for  the  amount  covering  a  policy  of  insurance  upon  articles 
which  had  been  condemned  as  contraband  of  war  by  the  Courts 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage. 

The  *'  liolon  was  a  case  in  which  the  master  sued  for  wages 
upon  an  agreement  between  himself  and  the  owners  of  the  ship — 
an  as^reement  which  had  for  its  object  the  breaking  of  the 
blockade  instituted  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  the  ports  of  the  Confederate  States.  The  defendants, 
in  their  answer,  pleaded  that  such  an  agreement  was  an  illegal 
contract 

In  the  course  of  his  judgment,  Dr.  Lushington  referred  to  the 
case  of  ex  parte  Cktiasse,  in  r§  Grasebrookt  in  which  Lord 
Westbury  had  decided  a  contract  of  partnership  in  blockade 

running  was  not  contrary  to  the  municipal  law  of  England.  But 
he  held  that  a  decision  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  although  it  was  to 
be  treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  was  not  absolutely  binding 
upon  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  which  is  only  bound  to  obey  the* 
rulincfs  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Courts 
of  Common  Law  upon  the  construction  of  a  statute.  In  con- 
sidering the  interpretation  of  the  word  "  illegal,"  Dr.  Lushington 
said : — 

**  The  true  meaning,  I  think,  is  that  all  such  contracts  are  illegal  60  lar 

'  M.  Adct's  letter  to  Mr.  Pickering,  ii  March,  1796;  Mr.  Pickering's  letters  to 
M.  Adet,  20  January  and  25  May,  1796 ;  circular  letter  of  the  SecreUiy  of  the  Navy  to 
the  Collectors,  4  August,  1793. 

'  Ruhardsom  V.  Moim  Ins,  Qf^  6  Mass.  113;  the  "SaatiMima  Tnaidad,''  7 
Wheaton,  383.  •    Commentaries,"  Vol,  I,  142. 

*  17  C.  B.,  791  (1864).  *  L.  R.»  I,  Adm.  and  Ecc,  i  (1863). 
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tttat  if  carried  out  they  would  lead  to  acts  which  might,  under  certain 

circumstances,  expose  the  parties  conrerned  to  such  pena!  consequences 
as  are  sanctioned  by  international  law  for  breach  of  blockade  or  for  the 
carrying  of  contraband.  If  so,  the  illegality  is  of  a  limited  character.  For 
instance,  suppose  a  vessel  after  breueing  the  blockade  completes  her 
voyage  home,  and  is  afterwards  seized  on  another  voyage,  the  original 
taint  of  illegnHty — whatever  it  may  have  been— is  purged,  and  the  ship 
cannot  be  condemned  ;  yet  if  the  voyage  was  ab  jnitii'>  wholly  and  abso- 
lutely illegal,  both  by  the  Law  of  Nations  and  the  municipal  law,  why 
should  its  successful  termination  purge  the  offence?  Let  me  consider  the 
relative  situation  of  the  parties.  A  neutral  country  has  a  right  to  trade 
with  all  other  countries  in  time  of  peace.  One  of  these  countries  becomes 
a  bel  1 112: e rent  and  is  blockaded.  Why  shoulci  the  right  of  the  neutral  be 
affected  by  the  acts  of  the  other  belligerent?  The  answer  oi  the 
blockading  Power  is : '  Mine  is  a  just  and  neeessaiy  war/  a  matter  which, 
in  ordinary  cases,  a  neutral  cannot  question ;  *  I  must  seize  contraband, 
I  must  enforce  blockade,  to  carry  on  the  war.'  In  this  state  of  things 
there  has  been  a  long  and  admitted  usage  on  the  part  of  all  civilized 
States^ — a  concession  by  both  parties,  the  belligerent  and  the  neutral — a 
universal  usage  wbidi  constitutes  tlie  Law  of  Nations.  Suppose  no 
question  of  blockade  or  contraband,  no  belligerent  could  chum  a  right  of 
sei7iire  on  the  high  seas  of  a  neutral  vessel  going  to  the  port  of  another 
belligerent,  however  essential  to  his  interest  it  might  be  so  to  do.  .  .  , 
When  ail  the  necessary  conditions  iof  blockade]  are  satisfied,  then  by  the 
usage  of  nations  the  belligerent  is  allowed  to  capture  and  condemn 
neutral  vessels  without  remonstrance  from  the  neutral  State.  It  has 
never  been  a  part  of  admitted  usage  that  such  voyage  should  be  deemed 
illegal  by  the  neutral  State,  still  less  that  the  neutral  State  should  be 
bound  to  prevent  them;  the  bell^erent  has  not  a  shadow  of  r^ht  to 
require  more  than  universal  usi^e  has  given  him,  and  has  no  pretence  to 
say  to  the  neutral, "  You  shall  help  me  to  enforce  my  belligerent  right  by 
curtailing  your  own  freedom  of  commerce,  and  making  that  illegal  by 
your  own  law  which  was  not  so  before.  This  doctrine  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  maxim  that  the  Law  of  Nations  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  fact  is,  the  Law  of  Nations  has  never  declared  that  a  neutral  State  is 
bound  to  impede  or  diminish  its  own  trade  by  municipal  restriction.  Our 
own  Foreign  Enh'stment  Act  is  itself  a  proof  that  to  constitute  transac- 
tions between  British  subjects  when  neutral  and  belligerents,  a  municipal 
offence  by  the  law  of  Great  Britain,  a  statute  was  necessary.  If  the  acts 
mentioned  in  that  statute  were  in  themselves  a  violation  of  municipal  law, 
why  any  statute  at  all  ?" 

The  learned  judge,  after  passing  in  review  the  American 
authorities,  found  that  principle,  autnority,  and  usage  united  in 
calling  him  to  reject  the  alleged  doctrine  that  to  carry  on  trade 
with  a  blockaded  port  was,  or  ought  to  be,  a  municipal  offence  by 
the  I^w  of  Nations,  thus  agreeing  with  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
And  since  ilie  attempt  to  introduce  this  novel  doctrine  came 
from  an  avowed  pariiceps  crimmis^  who  sought  to  benefit  himself 
by  it,  he  order«l  htm  to  pay  the  costs  of  his  experiment 

Two  writers  on  insurance,  Phillips  and  Duer»  maintain  a  con* 
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trary  opinion  to  the  one  here  pronounced  The  former  intimates 
that  the  trading  in  articles  contraband  of  war  is  illegal  by  the 
Law  of  Nations,  which  forms  part  of  the  municipal  law  of  every 
State,  and  that  the  property  cannot  therefore  be  the  lawful  subject 
of  insurance  even  in  a  neutral  State.'  The  latter,  whilst  contend- 
ing with  much  ability  and  acuteness  against  the  view  taken  here, 
admits,  however,  that  an  insurance  of  a  contraband  voyage  is  no 
offence  ag^ainst  municipal  law  of  a  neutral  country,  according  to 
the  practice  of  all  the  principal  States  of  Continental  Europe,  and, 
he  might  have  added,  of  America.* 

It  IS  olmous  that  all  insurances  on  artides  contraband  of  war 
are  wholly  void  and  incapable  of  being  enfofced  in  the  Courts  of 
die  belligerent  country  whose  prc^bttion  has  been  disregarded* 

In  Gmon  v.  Serviuf  an  English  vessel,  the  "Croydon,"  took 
on  board  at  Liverpool  ^  cargo  of  gunpowder  and  arms,  under  a 
bond  and  a  licence  to  trade  them  only  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  "  Washington  "  was  an  American  ship,  also  lyin^  at  Liver- 
pool, and  before  the  two  ships  sailed  their  respective  owners 
made  an  agreement  whereby  the  "  Washington "  was  to  take 
over  [jart  of  the  cargo  of  the  "  Croydon  "  off  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Before  leaving  Liverpool  the  "Washington"  was  insured  on  her 
voyage  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  Charleston.  This  was  an 
action  upon  the  policy  of  insurance.  This  agreement,  said  Gibbs 
C.J.,  was  illegal.  It  was  in  effect  an  illegal  exportation  by  the 
*'  Washington,"  which  had  given  no  security  that  the  goods 
should  be  trafficked  in  on  the  African  coast  If  such  an  ^ree- 
ment  could  take  effect  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  so  might  it  at  die 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  the  consequence  would  be  that  an 
American  vessel  would  get  a  full  loading  of  arms  and  gunpowder 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  go  off  insured  by  English  imder- 
writers. 

The  American  view. — The  American  doctrine  is  precisely 
similar.  In  considering  how  far  a  coQtract  of  insurance  became 
void  ia  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  Chief  Justice 
Parsons,  in  Richardson  v.  Maine  Insurance  Company!"  said  : — 

"  When  the  sovereign  of  the  country  to  which  the  ship  belongs  shall 
prohibit  his  subjects  from  trading  with  a  foreign  country  or  port,  whether 
the  prohibition  be  a  consequence  of  his  declaring  war  against  the  forei^ 
countfy  or  be  made  by  an  express  ordinance  for  any  cause  at  the  will  of 
the  sovereign,  a  voyage  to  that  country  for  the  purpose  of  trade  is  illicit, 

>  "Insurance,^  and  ed.,  VoL  I,  loi,  429. 

*  Marine  Insurance,"  Vol.  I,  Act  vii. 

*  Amould's  "  Insurance,"  sad  ed.,  VoL  I,  765. 

*  5  Taunt,  133  (18 1 4>. 

*  6  Maifi,  10s  (l8o9>,  « 
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and  all  insurance  on  such  voyages  by  his  subjects  are  void,  whether  the 
assurers  had  or  had  not  knowledge  of  the  prohibition.  For  the  law  will 
not  allow  any  effect  to  a  contract  made  to  protect  a  traffic  which  it  has 
prohibit^ 

**  Anotlier  dass  of  illicit  voyages  aie  those  which  are  prohibited  by  the 
trade  laws  of  a  foreign  State,  whether  those  laws  wholly  exclude  the 

merchant  ships  of  other  States  from  it<!  port*?,  or  only  prohibit  the  im 
portation  or  exportation  of  particular  species  of  g-oods.  Because  the 
municipal  laws  of  any  State  have  not  the  lorce  of  laws  without  its  juris- 
dlctloii ;  voyages  prohibited  in  one  State  are  not  in  other  States  deemed 
for  that  reason  ill^^al.  These  voyages  nay  therefore  be  the  subject  of 
insurance  in  any  State  in  which  they  are  not  prohibited.  And  if  the 
assurer  will  expressly  insure  against  seizure  for  illicit  trade,  or  if,  with  a  full 
knowledge  ot  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  he  will  insure  it  without  making 
any  exception*  be  will  be  bound  to  indemnify  the  assured  for  the  losses 
arising  from  tite  breaches  of  the  trade  laws  of  foieign  States.  But 
although  he  may  not  take  upon  himself  these  lo5^se?,  and  thus  be  irre- 
sponsible for  them,  yet  he  is  answerable  for  any  other  losses  insured 
against,  because  the  policy  is  not  void. 

^The  last  dass  we  mR  mention  is  tiie  transportaticm  by  a  neutral  of 
goods  contraband  of  war  to  the  country  of  ddier  of  the  belligerent  Powers. 
And  here,  it  said,  that  the"^e  voyages  are  prohibited  by  the  Law  of 
Nations,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  municipal  law  of  every  State  ;  and 
consequently  that  an  insurance  on  such  voyages,  made  in  a  neutral  State, 
is  pK^iUted  by  tlie  laws  of  that  State ;  and,  tiwrefixe^  as  in  the  case  of 
an  insurance  or  interdicted  commerce,  is  void. 

"  That  there  are  certain  laws  which  form  part  of  tfie  municipal  laws  of 
all  civiliz^  States  regulating  their  mutual  intercourse  and  duties,  and 
thence  called  the  Law  of  Nations,  must  be  admitted  ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
Law  of  Nations  affecting  the  rights  and  the  security  of  ambassadors. 
But  we  do  not  consider  the  Law  of  Natfams^  ascertaining  what  voyages 
or  merchandise  are  contraband  of  war,  as  having  the  same  extent  and 
effect.  It  is  agreed  by  ever}'  civilized  State  that  if  the  subject  of  a 
neutral  Power  shall  attempt  to  furnish  either  of  the  belligerent  sovereigns 
with  goods  contraband  of  war,  the  others  may  rightfully  seize  and  con- 
demn them  as  prize.  But  we  do  not  know  of  any  rule  estaUislied  by  the 
Law  of  Nations  that  the  neutnd  shipper  of  goods  contraband  of  war  is  an 
offender  against  his  own  sovereign,  and  liable  to  be  punished  by  tlie 
municipal  laws  of  his  own  country. 

"  When  a  neutral  sovereign  is  notified  of  a  declaration  of  war,  he  may, 
and  usually  does,  notify  his  subjects  of  it,  with  orders  to  decline  all  con- 
traband trade  with  the  nations  at  war,  declaring  that  if  they  are  taken  in 
it  he  cannot  protect  them,  but  not  announcing  the  trade  as  a  violation  of 
his  own  laws.  Should  their  sovereign  offer  to  protect  them,  his  conduct 
would  be  mcompatible  with  his  neutrality.  And  as,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
cannot  complain  of  the  confiscation  of  his  subjects'  goods,  so,  on  the 
other,  the  Power  at  war  dois  not  iti^mU  to  Aim  these  practices  of  his 
subjects.  A  neutral  merchant  is  not  obliged  to  regard  the  state  of  war 
between  other  nations,  but  if  he  ships  {^^oods  prohibited  jure  belli  they  may 
be  rightfully  seized  and  condemned  It  is  one  of  the  cases  where  two  con- 
flicting rights  may  exist,  which  either  party  may  exercibc,  without  charging 
the  other  w^  doing  wrong.  As  the  transportation  is  not  prohibited  fay  the 
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laws  of  the  neutral  sovereign,  his  subjects  may  lawfully  be  concerned  in  it; 
and  as  the  right  of  war  authorizes  a  belligerent  Power  to  seise  and  Cfm- 
demn  the  goods,  he  may  rightfully  do  it  .  .  . 
'*  But  we  know  of  no  case  where  the  neutral  merchant  has  been  punislied 

fay  his  own  sovereign  for  his  contraband  shipments.    If  he  will  adventure 

on  the  trade,  and  his  effects  are  sei/^ed  and  condemned  as  prize,  to  tht? 
penalty  he  must  submit,  for  his  sovereign  will  net  interfere,  because  the 
capture  was  lawful.  And  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  if  the  exportation 
of  contraband  goods  from  a  neutral  country  to  a  port  of  either  of  the 
Powers  at  war  is  a  trade,  which  from  its  nature  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
the  neutral  sovereign,  then  the  policy  on  such  goods  would  be  void  and  thz 
assurer  would  be  exempted  from  any  loss  or  damat^c  arisin^^  even  from  the 
danger  of  the  sea.  But  an  exemption  of  this  kind  is  nut  founded  on  any 
sound  principle,  nor  is  it  supported  by  any  usage." 

Upon  the  question  of  knowledge  by  the  assurer,  the  learned 
judge  said : — 

"  But  if  the  goods  contraband  of  war  are  on  cargo^  the  assurer  is  not 

responsible  for  their  capture  and  condemnation  on  that  account,  unless 
either  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  goods  and  of  the  voyage, 
or  by  an  express  undertaking  he  shall  insure  them  against  such  capture." 

In  the  case  of  goods  bound  to  a  blockaded  port,  if,  said  the 
learned  judge — 

"  before  the  commencement  of  the  risk  the  port  is  known  to  be  blocfc> 

aded,  and  the  assurer  does  not  insure  against  condemnation  for  con- 
traband trade,  the  policy  is  good  as  to  all  the  risks  insured  against,  but 
the  assurer  is  not  responsible  for  any  loss  arising  from  such  condemna- 
tion. So  if  the  port  is  not  known  to  be  blockaded  until  the  ship  is  on  her 
passage,  the  assurer  is  not  answerable  for  such  condemnation  if,  after 
notice,  the  ship  continues  her  voyage  and  is  captured.  But  if  the  assurer 
has  insured  against  a  condemnation  for  contraband  trade,  the  policy  is 
good,  and  he  must  answer  for  any  loss  arising  from  a  condemnation  for 
that  cause,  wliether  the  trade  be  contraband  because  the  goods  are 
munitions  of  war,  or  because  they  are  destined  or  bound  to  a  port  known 
to  be  blockaded." 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  **  Santissima  Trinidad,"  where 
Mr.  Justice  Story  came  to  the  same  general  conclusion. 

Equipping,  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming  vessels, 
or  allowing  the  same  to  be  so  equipped,  furnished,  fitted 
out,  or  armed  for  the  use  of  belligerents. — This  is  an  offence 
not  only  by  International  Law,  but  by  the  municipal  law  of  those 
States  which  have  passed  enactments  for  its  prohibition. 

The  general  principle  upon  which  it  is  based  is  that  of  neutrality. 
Neutrals  are  those  wno  do  not  take  any  part  in  the  contest,  and 
who  remain  the  common  friends  of  both  parties  without  (avouring 
the  arms  of  the  one  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other. 
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"As  long,"  says  Vattel,  **as  a  neutral  nation  wishes  securely  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  her  neutrality,  she  must  in  all  things  show  a  strict 

impartiality  towards  the  belligfcrent  Powers  ;  for  should  she  favour  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other,  she  cannot  complain  of  being 
treated  by  him  as  an  adherent  and  confederate  of  his  enemy.  Her 
neutrality  would  be  a  fraudulent  neutrality  of  which  no  nation  will  consent 
to  be  the  dnpft" 

The  impartiality  to  be  observed,  explains  Vattel,  includes  two 
duties,  viz.:  (i)  To  give  no  assistance — not  any  assistance,  but  no 
assistance — when  there  is  no  obligation  to  give  it,  by  furnishing 
troops,  arms,  munitions  of  war,  or  anything  of  direct  use  in  war. 
(2)  In  whatever  does  not  relate  to  war,  not  to  refuse  to  one 
belligerent,  on  account  of  the  quarrel,  that  which  she  grants  to 
the  other.^ 

But  even  in  aittdes  rdatin?  to  war  the  same  principle  is 
involved  The  rights  of  neutnus  to  carry  on  their  trade  cannot 
be  altogether  abrogated. 

"  If  a  nation/'  says  Vattel,  by  which  he  means  its  subjects,  "  trades  in 
arms,  timber  for  shipbuilding,  ships  and  warlike  stores,  I  cannot  take  it 
amiss  that  it  sells  such  things  to  my  enemy,  provided  it  does  not  lefiise  to 
sell  tbem  to  me  also  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  canies  on  Its  tiade  without 
any  design  to  injure  me,  and  by  continuing  it  in  the  same  manner  as  if  I 
were  not  engaged  in  war,  it  gives  me  00  just  cause  of  complaint"* 

United  States  of  America. — Since  the  earliest  legislative 
prohibition  of  this  offence  is  fijmished  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  since  our  own  legislation  is  based  upon  this  example, 
it  is  more  convenient  to  deal  with  the  American  law  first 

This  measure,  which  was  passed  by  Congress  on  5  June,  1794, 
was  the  result  of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  M.  Gendt,  me 
Minister  of  France,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  intense  sympathies 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  witn  the  revolutionary  partv  in 
France,  to  involve  the  United  States  in  the  war  then  proceeding 
between  France  and  Great  Britain  and  her  allies.* 

The  object  of  the  statute  was  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  as  enjoined  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  mischief 
aimed  at  was  the  arming  and  equipping  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the 
States,  and  the  sallying-  out  thence  in  warlike  array  to  cruise  and 
commit  hostilities  upon  foreign  nations  with  which  the  States  were 
at  peace. 

The  keynote  to  this  legislation  is  to  be  found  in  President 

»  "  Law  of  Nations,"  Book  III,  sec  I04. 
'         Book  III,  sec  no. 

■  Maxskall's  "  Life  of  Washington,"  Vol  V,  409-41  h  427-433.  44i-Jk  The  Pnaideat's 
r  le^saLL  3  December,  1793,  x  U»S.  State  Papen,  39^  40;  Pradamation  of  Neutiality, 
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Washington's  Annual  Address  to  Congress  on  3  December,  1793* 
in  which  he  said 

''The  original  arming  and  equipping  of  vends  in  the  ports  of  tlie 

United  States  by  any  of  the  belficrcrent  parties  for  mtlitefy  seivioea^ 

offensive  or  defensive,  is  deemed  unlawful."^ 

This  recommendation  was  passed  into  law  by  the  Senate  by 
the  casting  vote  of  Vice-President  Adams,  and  was  the  first 

instance  as  stated  of  municipal  legislation  in  support  of  this 
oblig^ation  of  neutrality,  and  forms  a  remarkable  advance  in  Inter- 
national Law.  And  although  this  internation:il  obligation  had 
been  declared  by  Chief  Justice  Jay  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  at 
Richmond,  22  May,  1793,*  and  by  Mr.  Justice  Wilson,  Mr.  Justice 
Iredell  and  Judge  Peters,  on  the  trial  of  Henfield  in  July  of  that 
year,^  to  be  capable  of  being  enforced  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  criminally  as  well  as  civilly,  without  further 
legislation,  yet  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  pass  the  Act  in  view 
of  the  controversy  over  that  position,  and  moreover  in  order  to 
provide  a  com(»enensive  code  in  prevention  of  acts  by  individuds 
within  the  jurisdiction  inconsistent  with  the  authority  of  die 
Government*  as  well  as  hostile  to  friendly  Powers. 

By  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  5  June^  1704,  it  is 
enacted 

*'  That  if  any  person  shall  within  any  of  the  ports,  harbours,  hays, 
rivers,  or  other  waters  of  the  United  States,  fit  out  and  arm,  or  attempt  to 
fit  out  and  arm,  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  shall  know- 
ingly be  ooneemed  in  the  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming  of  any  ship 
or  vessel  with  intent  that  sach  ship  or  vend  shall  be  employed  in  ^ 
service  of  any  foreign  prince  or  State  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities 
upon  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  another  foreign  prince  or  State 
with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  or  shall  issue  or  deliver  a 
commission  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for 
any  ship  or  vessd  to  the  intent  that  she  may  be  employed  as  aforesaid, 
every  such  person  so  offending  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty 
of  a  high  misdemeanour,  and  shall  be  fined  and  imprisoned  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  a>urt  in  which  the  conviction  shall  be  had,  so  as  the  fine  to 
be  imposed  shall  in  no  case  be  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  term  of  imprisonment  shall  not  exceed  three  years,  and  eveiy  soch 
ship  or  vessel  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  together  with  aD 
materials,  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores  which  may  have  been  procured 
for  the  building  and  equipment  thereof,  shall  be  fortcitcd,  one  half  to 
the  use  of  any  person  who  shall  give  information  oi  tiic  uiTence,  and  the 
Other  half  to  the  use  of  the  United  States." 

And  by  section  4  it  is  further  enacted : — 

"  That  if  any  person  shall  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  increase  or  augment,  or  procure  to  be  increased  or  aug- 
mented, or  diall  be  knowingly  concerned  in  increasing  or  augmenting 

»  Wharton's  "  Suie  i  rials, '  49,  56.  *  Jhd.t  66,  sec  4. 
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the  force  of  any  ship  of  war,  cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel  which  at  the 

time  of  her  arrival  within  the  United  States  was  a  ship  of  war,  cruiser, 
or  armed  vessel  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  prince  or  State,  or  belonging 
to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  such  prince  or  State,  the  same  being  at  war 
with  another  foreign  prince  or  State  with  whom  the  United  States  are 
at  peaoe»  by  adding  to  tiie  number  or  sise  of  the  guns  of  such  vessel 
prepared  for  use,  or  by  the  addition  thereto  of  any  equipment  solely 
applicable  to  war,  every  such  person  so  offending  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  shall  be  fined  and  imprisoned 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  which  the  conviction  shall  be  had,  so 
as  that  such  fine  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  nor  the  term 
of  imprisonment  be  more  than  one  year."^ 

This  statute  was  limited  to  two  years,  but  was  made  perpetual 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  24  April,  1800. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  enactment  of  the  Act  of  1817 
appears  to  have  been  a  communication  dated  20  December, 
1816,  from  the  Portugese  minister  to  Mr.  Monroe^  tliea  Secre- 
of  State,  informmg  him  of  the  fitting  out  of  privateers  at 
more  in  the  service  of  die  Buenos  Aym  insurgents  to  act 
against  Portugal,  and  soliciting  '*the  proposition  to  Congress  of 
such  provisions  of  law  as  will  prevent  such  attempts  for  the 
future.  On  26  December,  President  Madison  sent  a  special 
message  to  Congress  in  which  he  referred  to  the  inefficacy  of 
existing  laws  *'to  prevent  violations  of  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  at  peace  towards  belligerents,  and  other 
unlawful  acts  on  the  high  seas  by  armed  vessels  equipped  within 
the  waters  of  the  United  States,"  and  "with  a  view  to  maintain 
more  effectually  the  respect  due  to  the  laws,  to  the  character,  and 
to  the  neutral  and  pacific  relations  of  the  United  States,"  recom- 
mended further  legislation. 

Thus  on  March  3,  1 817,*  an  Act  of  Congress  was  passed 
which  substaniiaiiy  re-enacted  that  of  1794. 

This  statute  increased  the  maximum  penalty  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  and  ten  years'  imprisonment  in  the  case  of  fitting  out 
and  arming,  and  contained  provisions  requiring  owners  of  armed 
vessels  quitting  the  ports  of  the  United  States--such  owners 
being  wholly  or  partly  citizens  of  the  United  States^to  enter 
into  bonds  that  such  vessels  should  not  be  employed  against 
countries  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace.  The 
statute  also  contained  provisions  giving  powers  to  the  collectors 
of  Customs  to  detain  any  such  vessels.  To  the  words  "em 
ployed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince  or  State  "  in  sections 
2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Act  of  1794  were  added  *'or  of  any  colony, 
district,  or  people." 

*  Statutes  at  Large,  U.S.A.,  Vol.  I,  383,  chapu  I. 

*  J^id.^  Vol  111,  p.  37o»  chap.  XLViu* 
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These  words,  according  to  Mr.  Dana,  were  inserted  on  the 

suggestion  of  the  Spanisn  minister  that  the  South  American 
provinces  in  revolt  and  not  recogni2edas  independeat  might  not 
be  included  in  the  word  "  State." 

Numerous  complaints  of  the  inefficiency  of  these  statutes 
were  repeatedly  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Governments.  The  Spanish  Secretary  of  State, 
writing  on  2  November,  18 17,  declares  that  the  Act  of  18 17 
has  in  nowise  lessened  the  abuses  by  which  the  laws  are  evaded, 
and  render  entirely  illusory  the  laudable  purposes  for  which  they 
were  enacted.  Privateers  issued  from  all  the  ports  of  the  Union, 
especially  from  New  Orleans  and  Baltimore,  with  the  intention 
of  attacking  Spanish  commerce,  and  widi  -dieir  armaments 
concealed  in  the  hokL  On  the  other  hand,  armed  insurgent 
vessels  were  allowed  entf^  into  the  ports  of  the  Union  and 
supplied  with  all  necessanesi  enjoying  greater  privil^es  than 
vessels  of  indq>endent  powers.' 

These  continual  complaints  led  to  fresh  legislation.  The 
statute  of  181 7  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  20  April, 
181 8,'  which  re-enacted  section  3  of  the  Act  of  1794,  with  the 
exception  that  the  maximum  penalty  of  five  thousand  dollars  \\ 
altered  to  ten,  and  the  penalty  of  ten  years'  imprisonment  reduced 
to  three.  By  section  4  the  same  offijnce  committed  outside  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  by  any  of  its  citizens  was  punished 
by  a  maximum  penalty  of  ten  thousand  dollars  and  ten  year^ 
unprisoDment* 

By  section  5  the  provisions  as  to  augmenting  remained  the 
same  as  in  secdon  4  of  the  Act  of  1794. 
It  was  enacted  by  section  10— 

**  That  the  owners  or  consigners  of  evoy  armed  ship  or  vessel  sailing 
out  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  belonging  wholly  or  In  part 
to  citizens  thereof,  shall  enter  into  bond  to  the  United  States  with 
sufficient  sureties,  prior  to  clearin!^  out  the  same,  in  double  the  amount 
of  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  on  board,  including  her  armament, 
that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  shall  not  be  employed  by  such  owners  to 
cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property 
of  any  foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with 
whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace;" 

By  section  1 1  the  collectors  of  Customs  are 

"required  to  detain  any  vessel  manifestly  built  for  warlike  purposes  and 
about  to  depart  the  United  States,  of  which  the  cargo  shall  principally 
consist  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  when  the  number  of  men  shipped 
00  board  or  other  circumstances  shall  render  it  probable  that  such  vessel 

*  American  State  Papers,  VoL  V,  p.  199, 

*  StoCatM  at  hngt,  U.Sjt,  duv^  txsacviii.  Vol.  Ill,  447- 
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is  intended  to  be  cmpAoytd  by  tiie  owner  or  owners  to  cruise  or  commit 

hostilities  upon  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  any  foreign  prince 
or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom  the  United 
States  are  at  peace,  until  the  decision  of  the  President  be  had  thereon, 
or  until  liie  owner  or  owners  shall  give  such  bond  and  security  as  is 
required  of  the  owners  of  armed  ships  by  the  preceding  section  of  this 
Act*" 

Almost  immediately  after  the  enactment  of  the  Act  of  1794  a 
prosecution  was  instituted  against  one  Guinet,  who  had  been 
coocemed  in  fitting  out  and  arming  "Les  Jumeaux'*^  as  a 
privateer  at  Philadelphia.  This  vessel  was  onginally  a  British 
vessel,  but  when  she  entered  Philadelphia  with  a  cargo  of  sugar 
and  coffee  in  1 794  she  was  entirely  owned  by  French  subjects. 
At  this  date  she  had  only  four  out  of  twenty  portholes  open, 
but  whilst  at  Philadelphia  the  remainder  were  opened,  and  she 
was  fitted  up  as  a  ship  of  war. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  the  cases  upon  the  statutes,  it  must 
be  observed  that  by  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
the  French  Repubhc  the  latter  was  granted  the  privilege  of  taking 
her  prizes  captured  on  the  high  seas  into  the  port  of  the  former 
for  adjudication  by  her  own  consular  courts  estabhshed  within  the 
United  States.  And  this  right  of  adjudication  was  entirely 
exclusive  of  any  jurisdiction  exercisable  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  United  States  v,  Richard  Peters,*  when  a 
French  vessel,  the  "  Cassius/'  had  captured  the  "William  Lindsay*' 
and  brought  her  into  Port  de  Paix,  a  prohibition  was  granted 
against  the  district  judge  forbidding  him  to  proceed  further,  and 
ordering  him  to  release  the  "  Cassius  "  and  her  captain. 

In  this  case  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  claimed  as  the  property 
of  an  American  citizen,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  captain  oif  the 
"Cassius"  was  an  American  citizen,  and  that  the  vessel  was 
originally  equipped  and  fitted  out  for  war  in  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws 
and  usages  of  nations. 

The  principal  question  here  was  whether  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  could  sustain  a  claim  for  compensation  in  rem 
against  the  capturing  vessel  for  an  asserted  illegal  capture  as 
prize  on  the  high  seas,  when  the  prize  was  not  brought  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  but  was  carried  into  a  port  in/r^ 
Praesidia  of  the  captors. 

It  is  apparent,  said  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  the  "Santissima 
Trinidad,  '  that  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  this  nature  exclusively 
belongs  to  the  courts  of  the  capturing  Power,  and  that  neither  the 

»  U.  S.  V.  Guinet,  "  Les  Jumeaux."  a  DalL,  p.  328. 
*  3  Dall.,  laj  (1795)-  *  7  Wheat,  p.  350. 
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public  ships  of  a  nation  nor  the  officers  of  such  ships  are  liable 
to  be  arrested  to  answer  for  such  captures  in  any  neutral  court. 

It  was  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  "L'lnvincible"^  that  a  public 
ship  belonging  to  a  foreign  State  was  exempt  from  proceedings 
in  rem  for  damages  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  for  illegal 
captures  cm  the  high  seas,  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  that 
Power,  but  that  this  in  no  way  exempted  her  prizes  in  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  from  the  full  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

The  principles  of  the  general  rule  were  deaily  stated  in  Talbot  v. 
Jansen«*  Fiance  was  wen  at  war  with  die  United  Nedieriands* 
and  both  were  in  trea^  with  the  United  States.  On  i6  May, 
1794,  the  '*Magda]ena,  a  Dutch  vessel  bound  from  Cura^oa  to 
Amsterdam,  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  "  L'Ami  de  la 
Liberty,"  commanded  by  Ballard.  Next  day  another  French 
privateer^  *'  L'Ami  de  la  Point  k  Petre,"  under  Captain  Talbot, 
turns  up,  and  both  having  put  prize  crews  on  board  the  "  Magda- 
iena  "  brought  her  into  Charleston.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  that 
both  capturing  vessels  were  the  property  of  American  citizens, 
that  Ballard  was  an  American  citizen  and  had  no  lawful  com- 
mission ;  that  Talbot  was  also  an  American  citizen,  and  although 
he  had  a  commission  from  the  French  Admiral,  he  had  no  com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  such  a  capture ;  that  there  was  Iraud 
and  collusion  between  Ballard  and  Talbot ;  that  the  "  Ami  de  la 
Libert^  "  was  fitted  out  and  armed  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
consequently  the  capture  was  unlawful,  and  the  district  court 
entitled  to  hold  inquiry. 

**  Shall  not  property,"  asked  Mr.  Justice  Gushing,  "  which  he  has  thus 
taken  from  a  nation  at  peace  with  the  United  States  and  brought  within 
our  jurisdiction  be  restored  to  its  owners  ?  Every  principle  of  justice^ 
law,  and  policy  unite  in  decreeing  the  affirmative  and  there  is  no  pc»iti¥e 
compact  with  any  Power  to  prevent  it.  .  • 

The  Court  unmistakably  held  the  acts  of  Ballard  and  Talbot 
an  offence  both  in  Municipal  and  international  Law  quite  apart 
from  the  statute. 

"This  is  so  palpable  a  violation,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Iredell,  "of  our  own 

law  (I  mean  the  common  law  of  which  the  law  of  nations  is  a  part  as  it 
subsisted  either  before  the  Act  in  Congress  on  the  subject,  or  since  that 
has  provided  a  particular  manner  of  enforcing  it),  as  well  as  of  the  law 
of  nations  generally,  that  I  cannot  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  that 
primA  faae  tiie  district  court  had  jurisdiction." 

Thus  the  proposition  was  laid  down  that  the  capture  of  a 
vessel  belonging  to  a  belligerent  Power  by  an  American  citizen 

1  I  meat,  S38  (i8id)  «  3  DaOt  133  (1795)" 
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under  a  foreit^^n  commission,  though  he  set  up  an  Act  of  expatria- 
tion,  is  unlawful,  and  the  Court  will  decree  restitution  of  any 
property  captured  by  him  and  brought  infra  praesidia  of  the 
Court 

The  following  cases  upon  augmentation  may  be  shortly  referred 
to: — 

The  British  Consul  the  ship  "Mermaid"^  was  a  case  of 
claim  for  restitution  on  the  ground  that  the  capturing  ship  had 
been  fitted  out  or  had  had  her  force  augmented  within  the  United 
States  unlawfully  and  in  violation  of  neutral  rights.  Her  quarter- 
deck had  been  taken  away,  all  decayed  timbers  and  planks 
repaired,  and  her  ports  opened,  but  it  was  found  as  a  fact  that  it 
was  done  without  any  intent  to  violate  the  law. 

In  the  British  Consul  v.  schooner  "  Nancy,"*  where  a  privateer 
had  increased  her  crew  from  ten  to  thirty  or  more,  and  there  was 
the  strongest  presumption  that  she  had  taken  her  guns  on  board 
at  Charleston,  restitution  of  the  prize  "Nancy"  and  her  cargo 
was  decreed  on  the  ground  that  such  augmentation  of  force  was 
a  breach  of  neutrality  and  of  the  law  of  nations. 

In  Benjamin  Moodie  v.  the  ship  '*  Brothers," '  the  question  was 
whether  any  addition  of  equipment  solely  applicable  to  war  had 
been  made  within  the  fifth  section  of  the  statute.  The  vessel  was 
a  privateer,  and  when  she  was  repaired  two  of  her  ports  were 
altered.  Tt  was  held  that  such  alteration  was  not  an  additional 
equipment,  the  statute  only  prohibiting  such  additions  as  amounted 
to  an  augmentation  ol  her  warlike  force. 

In  Geyer  v.  Michei,'  the  "Den  Onzekern,'*a  Dutch  vessel,  was 
captured  by  the  "Citizen  of  Marseilles,'  which  was  alleged  to 
have  been  fitted  out,  armed  and  equipped  for  war  in  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  and  put  to  sea  without  a  lawful  commission,  and 
whilst  in  the  river  of  Delaware  her  force  was  augmented  by 
opening  certain  other  portholes  and  mounting  other  guns  and 
providmg  herself  with  other  stores.  Upon  the  ground  of  ali- 
mentation, restitution  was  ordered  by  the  judge  of  the  District 
Court,  but  upon  appeal  with  further  evidence  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  this  was  reversed  for  reasons  not 
stated,  though  apparently  upon  the  grounds  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  real  augmentation,  and  tnat  the  augmentation  of  a 
French  ship  of  war  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
was  not  sufficient  either  by  municipal  or  international  law  to  alter 
her  warlike  character  and  to  destroy  the  conventional  right  of 
asylum  for  herself  and  her  prizes. 

>  Bee's  Amer.  Adm.  Rep.,  69  (i79S)*  '        73  0795)^ 

•  OiA,  76  (1795).  *  3  Dall,  aSs  (i796> 
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The  case  of  Moodie  v.  the  "Betsey"*  was  a  cl.iim  for  the 
restitution  of  a  prize  owned  by  British  subjecti>,  captured  by  the 
same  privateer,  and  proceeded  upon  the  same  facts  as  were 
proved  in  the  District  Court  in  Geyer  v.  Michel.  In  decreeing^ 
restitution,  tlie  le^irned  judge  said  that  if  a  prosecution  had  been 
instituted  against  the  captain  of  the  Citi2en  of  Marseilles,"  or 
against  anf  of  the  persons  concerned  in  increasing,  augmenting, 
or  procuring  to  be  increased  or  augmented  the  force  of  the 
vessel,  a  conviction  must  have  followed  under  the  Act  of  1 794. 
Under  that  Act  a  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  was  declared 
as  a  punishment  for  a  breach  of  the  sovereignty  and  neutrality 
of  the  United  States. 

"In  the  case  of  Janson  v.  Talbot,"  continued  the  learned  judge,  1 
itated  tiiat  this  Coiirt,  by  the  law  of  natioiM^  has  jurisdietkm  over 
captufes  made  by  foreign  veaeb  of  war,  of  the  vessels  of  any  other 

nation  with  whom  they  are  at  war,  provided  such  vessels  were  equipped 
here  in  breach  of  our  sovereignty  and  neutrality,  and  the  prizes  are 
brought  infra  praesidia  of  this  country.  By  the  law  of  nations,  no 
foreign  Power,  its  satjects,  or  dtuens  has  any  right  to  erect  cashes, 
enh'st  troops,  or  equip  vsMels  of  war  in  the  territory  or  ports  of  another. 
Such  acts  are  breaches  of  neutrality,  and  may  be  punished  by  seizing 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  offenders.  Vessels  of  war  so  equipped 
are  Ukgal  ab  origine,  and  00  prizes  th^  make  will  be  legal  as  to  the 
offendta  Power  if  brought  infra  praesim.  The  seizure  and  restitution 
of  sudi  prizes  are  what  the  laws  of  neutrality  justly  claim.  You  must 
either  permit  both  parties  to  equip  in  your  ports,  or  neither.  Should 
either  equip  without  your  consent,  the  least  yow  can  do  is  to  divest  them 
of  the  prizes  they  may  have  thus  illegally  tal<en,  and  refitore  them  to 
the  other  party,  or  else  permit  them  to  equip  also." 

In  the  cases  of  Moodie  tf,  the  ''Alfred'**  and  Moodie  v.  the 
"  Phoebe  Anne,"'  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  order  restitution 
of  two  firitish  vessels  captured  by  French  privateers ;  in  the  first, 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  although  some  of  her  equipments 
were  calculated  for  war,  they  were  also  frequently  used  by 
merchantmen ;  and  in  the  second,  that  by  Article  XIX  of  the 
Treaty  of  1782  with  France,  French  vessels — whetl^er  public  or 
private,  warships  or  mcrchaiiinien — were  entitled,  on  any  urgent 
necessity,  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  to  be 
supplied  with  all  tilings  needful  for  repair.  In  this  case,  the 
pnvateer  only  imderwent  a  repair. 

"The  mere  replacement  of  her  fofroe,**  said  Chief  Justice  Elsworth, 

"cannot  be  .1  material  augmentation,  even  if  an  augmentation  of  force 
could  be  deemed  (which  we  do  not  decide)  a  sufficient  cause  lor  restitu- 
tion." 

>  3  Dsn,  288  (1796).  «  IHd.,  307  (1796). 
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The  "Alerta"^  was  the  case  of  a  Spanish  vessel  captured 
by  a  French  privateer  in  June,  t8io,  which  had  been  armed  and 
equipped  and  manned  by  sundry  American  citizens  and  in- 
habitants of  New  Orleans.  In  decreeing  restitution,  Washington  J. 
laid  down  the  general  proposition  that  if  the  capture  be  made 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  a  neutral  countr\'  into  which  the 
prize  is  brought  which  had  been  illegally  equipped  in  such  neutral 
country,  the  Prize  Courts  of  such  neutral  country  not  only 
possess  the  power,  but  it  was  their  duty  to  restore  the  property 
80  illegally  captured  to  the  owner,  Tms  was  necessary  for  the 
vindication  of  their  own  neutrality.  A  neutral  might,  admitted 
the  learned  judge,  if  so  disposed,  without  a  breach  of  her  neutral 
character,  grant  permission  to  both  belligerents  to  equip  their 
vessels  of  war  within  her  territory.  But  without  sudi  permission, 
the  subjects  of  belligerent  Powers  have  no  right  to  equip  vessels 
of  war,  or  to  augment  their  force  either  with  arms  or  with  men 
within  the  territory  of  such  neutral  nation.  Such  unauthorized 
acts  violate  her  sovereignty  and  her  rights  as  a  neutral.  All 
captures  made  by  means  of  such  equipments  are  illegal  in  relation 
to  such  nation,  and  it  is  competent  to  her  courts  to  punish  the 
offenders  ;  and  in  case  the  prizes  taken  by  her  are  brought  infra 
prmsidia^  to  order  tiiem  to  be  restored. 

*'  These  principles,"  declared  the  learned  judge,  "  are  believed  to  be 
fully  warranted  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  by  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  of  tibis  country,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"  By  the  Act  of  June^  1794,  the  enlisting  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  persons  to  serve  as  soldiers  and  marines  on  board  any 
vessel  of  war  or  privateer  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  State,  with  the 
exception  of  the  subjects  of  such  foreign  State  transiently  within  the 
United  States ;  the  fitting  out  and  arming  any  vessel  in  the  service  of 
a  foftign  prince  or  State  at  war  with  any  other  nation  which  is  at  peace 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  increasing  or  augmenting  the  force  of 
any  armed  vessel  of  war  in  such  foreign  service  by  adding  to  the  number 
of  her  gun^j  and  the  like,  are  declared  to  be  oflences  against  the  United 
States,  and  arc  punishable  by  5ne  and  imprisonment;  and  the  ninth  section 
of  Hie  law  provides  for  mt  detention  of  all  such  vessels  as  have  been 
so  ntted  out,  or  as  have  so  increased  or  augmented  their  force,  together 
with  such  prizes  as  they  may  have  made,  in  order  to  the  execution  of  the 
prohibitions  and  penalties  prescribed  by  that  Act,  and  to  the  restoriog 
of  such  prizes  m  ca^cii  where  restoraUon  shall  have  been  adjudged." 

In  the  case  of  the  *•  Divina  Pastora"^  it  was  held  that  the 
Government,  having  recognized  the  insurgent  Spanish  colonies 
as  belligerents,  was  bound  to  treat  captures  made  under  their 
commissions  like  any  other  captures,  and  that  their  legality  could 
not  be  questioned  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.    But  it 

>  9  Cmdi,  359  (1815).  *  4  Oixtif,  345  (i8i9)- 
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was  declared  in  the  case  of  the  "  Estrella"^  that,  apart  from  any 
Act  of  Congress,  the  Courts  had  authority  under  the  law  of 
nations  to  decree  restitution  of  any  property  captured  in  violation 
of  their  neutrality  if  brought  infra  praesidia.  This  principle 
was  again  applied  in  the  case  of  "  La  Amistad  de  Rueb."*  In 
delivering  judgment,  Story  C.J.  observed: — 

"We  entirely  disclaim  any  right  to  inflict  such  damages,  and  conside 
it  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  neutral  nation  to  interfere  upon  the  inert 
footing  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  aetde  all  the  rights  and  wrongis  whidi  oijr 
grow  out  of  a  capture  between  belligerents.  Each  has  an  undoubted  ri^ 
to  exercise  all  the  flights  of  war  against  the  other,  and  it  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  judicial  complaint  that  they  arc  exercised  with  severity,  even 
if  the  parties  do  transcend  those  rules  which  the  customary  laws  of  war 
jnstify.  At  least,  they  have  never  been  held  wfiAiin  the  cognizance  of  lie 
priae  tribunals  of  neutral  nations.  The  captors  are  amenable  to  tbdr 
own  Government  exclusively  for  any  excess  or  irregfularitv'  in  their  pro- 
ceeding's, and  a  neutral  nation  ought  no  otherwise  to  interfere  than  t- 
prevent  captors  from  obtaining  any  unjust  advantage  by  a  violation  of 
neutral  jurisdiction.  Neutral  nations  may,  inde^,  inflict  pecuoiafyor 
other  penalties  on  the  parties  for  any  such  violation ;  but  It  thus  does  ft 
professedly  in  vindication  of  its  own  rights,  and  not  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion to  the  captured.  When  called  upon  by  either  of  the  belligerents  to 
act  in  such  cases,  all  that  justice  s^ms  to  require  is  that  the  neutral 
nation  should  fairly  execute  its  own  laws,  and  give  no  asylum  to  tbe 
property  unjustly  captured.  It  is  bound,  therefore,  to  restore  the  propertjr 
if  found  within  its  own  ports  ;  but  beyond  that  it  is  not  obliged  to 
interpose  between  the  bclh'gerents.  If  indeed  it  were  otherwise,  there 
would  be  no  end  to  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  neutral  priw 
tribunals.  They  would  be  compelled  to  decide  in  every  variety  of  shape 
upon  marine  trespasses  m  rmn  and  in  penomm  bel^veen  bidUgereiits, 
without  possessing  adequate  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  facts,  or  of 
compelling  the  attendance  of  foreign  witnesses,  and  thus  they  would  draw 
within  their  jurisdiction  almost  every  incident  of  prize.  Such  a  course  of 
things  would  necessarily  create  irritations  and  animosities,  and  very  SOOS 
embark  neutral  nations  in  all  the  controversies  and  hostilities  of  ^ 
conflicting  parties.  Considerations  of  public  policy,  therefore,  come  in 
aid  of  what  we  consider  the  law  of  nations  in  this  subject,  and  we  may 
add  that  Congress  in  this  legislation  has  never  passed  the  limit  which  ii 
here  marked  out." 

The  case  of  the  "  Santissima  Trinidad has  been  already 
referred  to  on  other  points.  Two  grounds  were  relied  on  for 
restitution  :  first,  that  the  capturing"  vessels,  the  "  Independencia 
and  "  Altravida,"  were  orig-inally  equipped,  armed,  and  manned  as 
vessels  of  war  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States;  secondly,  A>t 
there  was  an  illegal  augmentation  of  the  force  of  the  "IiKte* 
pendencia"  within  those  ports.    We  have  already  seen  tliati 

'  4  Curtis,  406  (1819). 

«  H.  Curtis,  673  (iSaoX 

*  7  Wheat,  184.  See  «MAvp|k  409b  431- 
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since  the  municipal  laws  of  the  United  States  did  not  prohibit 
a  dona  fide  trade  in  vessels  or  munitions  of  war  to  a  belligerent, 
these  articles  were  merely  subject  by  the  law  of  nations  to  the 
penalty  of  confiscation  as  contraband  if  captured. 

After  the  sale,  however,  the  "  Independencia "  returned  to 
Baltimore,  where  she  was  received  as  a  public  ship,  and  under- 
went considerable  repairs.  Her  bottom  was  new  coppered,  some 
parts  of  her  hull  were  recaulked,  part  of  the  water-ways  were 
replaced,  a  new  head  was  put  on,  some  new  sails  and  rigging  to  a 
small  amount  and  a  new  mainyard  was  obtained,  some  bolts  were 
driven  into  the  huU*  and  the  mainmast,  which  had  been  shivered 
by  lightning,  was  taken  out,  reduced  in  length,  and  replaced  in  its 
former  position.  In  order  to  make  these  repairs,  her  guns, 
ammunition,  and  cargo  were  discharged  under  ue  inspection  of 
an  officer  of  the  customs,  and  when  the  repairs  were  made  the 
armament  was  replaced,  and  a  report  made  by  a  proper  officer  to 
the  collector  that  there  was  no  addition  to  her  armament 

She  thus  sailed  with  a  crew  of  ii3  men,  about  thirty  of  whom 
were  enlisted  at  Baltimore^  accompanied  by  the  "  Altravida"  as  a 
tender. 

This  enlistment,  said  Mr.  Justice  Story,  was  a  clear  aui^menta- 
tion  of  force  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  by  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  crew  of  the  "Independencia,"  which 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  determine  whether  there  had  not  also 
been  an  illegal  increase  of  her  armament.  Some  of  the  general 
repairs,  said  the  learned  judge,  could  hardly  be  deemed  of  great 
necessity,  and  must  have  been  induced  by  the  consideration  that 
Baltimore  was  a  port  peculiarly  fitted  for  naval  equipment 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  "Altravida"  were  very 
similar.  Part  of  her  armament  was  mounted,  and  a  crew  of 
about  twenty-five  men  were  put  on  board  at  Baltimore.  It  was 
held  here  that  there  was  bom  illegal  augmentation  of  force  in 
the  enlistment  of  the  crew  and  the  unlawful  equipment  of  the 
vessel 

A  further  point  to  be  noticed  in  this  case  is  that  an  augmenta- 
tion of  force  or  illegal  outfit  only  affects  captures  made  during 
the  same  cruise  for  which  such  augmentation  or  outfit  was  made. 

"It  has  never  been  held,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Story,  *' that  an  augmenta- 
tion of  force  or  illegal  outfit  sITected  any  captures  made  after  the  original 
cmise  was  terminated. 

"  By  analogy  to  other  cases  of  violation  of  public  law,  the  offence  may 
well  be  deemed  to  be  deposited  at  the  termination  of  the  voyage,  and  not 
to  affect  future  transactions.  But  as  to  captures  made  during  the  same 
cruise,  the  doctrine  of  this  Court  has  long  established  that  such  illegal 
augmentation  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  as  a  violation  of  our 
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neutrality  by  analogy  to  other  cases,  it  infects  the  captures  subsequently 

made  with  the  character  of  tests,  and  justifies  and  requires  a  restitutioii  ti> 
the  parties  who  iiave  been  injured  by  such  miscooduct." 

In  the  case  of  the  *'  Gtand  Para,"^  the  distinction  between  die 
sale  of  an  armed  vessel  to  a  belligerent,  and  the  fitting  out,  arming, 
and  manning  a  vessel  itntk  intent  to  cruise  in  the  service  of  a 
belligerent,  was  clearly  drawn  by  Marshall  C. J.  the  fdlowing  day : 

**  That  the  '  Irresistible '  (the  capturing  ship)  was  purchased,  and  that 
the  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Baltimone,  anned  and  manned  as  a  vend 

of  ^9X^  for  the  purpose  of  bdKg  m^sg^ as  a  cnUsir  against  a  nation  widi 
whom  Ae  United  States  were  at  peace,  was,"  said  the  learned  judge,  "  too 
clear  for  controversy.  That  the  arms  and  ammunition  were  cleared  out 
as  cargo  cannot  vary  the  case.  Nor  is  it  thought  to  be  material  that  the 
men  were  enlisted  hi  fonn  as  for  a  oommerciai  voyage.  There  is  noHiing 
resembling  a  commercial  adventnre  in  any  part  of  &  transactioa.  The 
vessel  was  constructed  for  war,  and  not  for  commerce.  There  was  no 
cargo  on  board  hut  what  was  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  war.  The  crew 
were  too  numerous  fur  a  merciiantiuau,  aiid  was  suHicient  for  a  privateer. 
These  circumstances  demonstrate  Uu  UOmi  witb  which  the  '  Irresistible' 
sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Baltimore;" 

It  was  accordinp;ly  held  that  the  irresistible  came  within 
the  section  of  the  Act  of  1818,  which  made  it  penal  for  any  persCMi 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  be 

''knowingly  concerned  in  the  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming  of  any 
ship  or  vessel  with  ivttnt  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  any  foreign  prince  or  State  to  cruise" 

It  was  also  held  that  a  bona  fide  termination  of  the  cruise  for 
which  the  illegal  armament  was  obtained  put  an  end  to  the 
disability  growing  out  of  the  violation  of  the  munidpal  law, 
which  did  not  attach  indefinitely.    If,  however,  the  termination 

was  only  colourable,  the  disability  still  continued. 

The  "  Nereyda  was  a  Spanish  man-of-war  which  had  been 
captured  in  181S  by  the  privateer  "  Irresistible,"  of  which  John 

Daniels  was  the  commander  and  Henry  Childs  lieutenant,  and 
which  had  been  illegally  equipped  at  Baltimore.    The  "Nereyda" 

was  cnrried  to  the  island  of  Margarita  under  Childs  as  prize- 
mas  icr.  It  was  alleged  that  she  was  here  condemned  and  sold. 
Childs  obtained  a  commission  from  the  V^enezuelan  Government 
and  returned  with  her  to  Baltimore.  Upon  a  claim  by  the  Spanish 
consul,  Childs  failed  to  produce  any  evidence  of  the  alleged 
decree  of  condemnation  or  of  the  sale,  and  the  vessel  was  ordered 
to  be  restored. 

>  7  Wheat,  471  (1822), 
*S  Wheat,  108  (I8s3). 
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An  objection  was  taken  in  the  case  of  the  "Palmyra/*'  that  in 
order  to  maintain  a  libel  m  mth  there  must  have  be^  a  due  con- 
viction upon  a  prosecution  and  indictment  for  the  offence  in 

"This  doctrine,"  said  Story  J.,  "never  was  applied  to  seizures  and 
forfeitures  created  by  statute  hi  rem,  cognizable  on  the  revenue  side  of  the 

Exchequer.  The  thing  is  here  primarily  considered  as  the  offender,  or 
rather  the  offence  is  attached  primarily  to  the  thing  ;  and  this  whether 
the  offence  be  malum  prohibitum  or  malum  in  se.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  proceedings  in  rem  on  seizures  in  the  Admiralty.  Many  cases 
exist  where  the  forfeiture  for  acts  done  attaches  solely  in  rmny  and  there 
Is  no  accompanying  penalty  inpgra^nam.  Many  cases  exist  where  there 
is  both  a  forfeiture  tn  Tcm  and  a  personal  penalty.  But  in  neither  class 
of  cases  has  it  ever  been  decided  that  the  prosecutions  were  dependent 
upon  each  other.  But  the  practice  lias  been,  and  so  this  Court  understands 
the  law  to  bc^  that  tbe  proceeding  w  ttm  stisuids  Independent  of  and  wholly 
unaffected  by  any  criminal  proceedings  in  personam.  This  doctrine  is 
deduced  from  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  legislative  intention  apparent 
upon  its  enactments.  Both  in  England  and  America  the  jurisdiction  over 
proceedings  in  rem  is  usually  vested  in  dilTeicnt  courts  from  those  exer- 
cising criminal  jurisdktion.  ...  In  the  judgment  of  this  Conri;  no 
personal  conviction  of  the  offender  b  neoessacy  to  enforce  a  forfeiture 
Ml  rem  in  cases  of  this  nature." 

In  the  United  Stcites  v,  "Quincey,"*  the  indictment  under 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  1S18  charged  the  defendant  widi  being 
knowingly  concerned  in  the  fitting  out,  in  the  port  of  Baltimore, 
of  the  ^  Bolivar  "  with  intent  to  employ  her  in  the  service  of  a 

foreign  "people,"  the  United  Provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  against 
the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  with  whom  the  United 
States  were  at  peace. 

At  Bakimoie  the  vessel  was  fitted  with  sails  and  masts  larger 
than  those  required  for  a  merchant  vessel,  and  was  altered  in  a 
manner  to  suit  her  carrying  passengers  and  with  a  port  for  a  f^un. 
She  also  had  on  board  one  gun-carriage  and  slide,  a  box  of 
muskets,  and  thirteen  kegs  of  gunpowder. 

The  vessel  then  sailed  to  St.  Thomas,  where  she  was  fully 
armed,  and  afterwards  cruised  under  the  Buenos  Ayres  flag.  It 
was  held  that  to  bring  the  defendant  within  the  section  it  was 
not  necessary  to  charge  him  with  being  concerned  in  fitting  out 
and  arming  the  vessel ;  the  words  being  "  fitting  out  or  arming.'* 
Either  would  constitute  the  offence.  It  was  sufficient  if  uie 
indictment  char|;ed  the  offence  in  the  words  of  the  section.  It  is 
true  that  the  chief  actors  should  be  charged  with  fitting  out  and 
arming.   The  section  may  require  that  both  acts  shall  concur,  and 

>  12  Wheat.,  I  {\%rf\ 

>  6  Peters,  44S  X^^V^ 
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the  vessel  be  put  in  a  condition  to  commit  hostilities  in  order  to 
hrin^  her  within  the  law ;  but  an  aUsn^t  to  ht  out  or  arm  is  made 

an  offence. 

"  This  is  certainly  doing  something,'*  said  Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  "  short 
of  a  complete  fitting  out  and  armitig.  To  attempt  to  do  an  act  does  not, 
either  in  law  or  in  common  parlance,  imply  a  completion  of  the  act,  or  ajw 
definite  progress  tawafds  it  Any  support  or  endeavour  to  effect  it  will 
satis^  the  terms  of  tiie  law." 

It  was  not  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  that  the 
"Bolivar,"  when  she  left  Baltimore,  should  be  armed,  or  in  a 
condition  to  commit  hostilities,  in  order  to  find  the  defendant 
guilty  of  the  offence. 

*'The  offence,"  declared  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  "consists  principally 
In  tlie  intentioo  with  whidi  the  preparations  were  made.  Tliese 

preparations,  according  to  the  very  terms  of  the  Act,  must  be  made 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  ;  and  it  15  equally  necessary  that 
the  intention  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  the  vessel  should  be 
formed  before  she  leaves  the  United  Statei>.  And  this  must  be  a  fixed 
tttfeentioii;  not  conditional  or  contingent,  depending  00  some  futme 
arrangements.  This  intention  is  a  question  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  jury  to  decide.  It  is  a  material  point  on  which  the  legality  or 
criminality  of  the  act  must  turn,  and  decides  whether  the  adventure 
is  of  a  commercial  or  warlike  character.  The  law  does  not  prohibit 
armed  v^els  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  saSiqg 
out  of  our  ports;  it  only  requires  the  owners  to  give  security  (as  was 
done  in  the  present  case)  that  such  vessels  shall  not  be  employed  b\' 
them  to  commit  hostilities  against  foreign  Powers  at  peace  with  the 
United  States. 

"The  collectors  are  not  authorised  to  detain  vesseb*  although  mani* 

lestly  buHt  for  warlike  purposes  and  about  to  depart  from  the  United 
States,  unless  dratvistances  shall  render  it  probable  that  such  vessels  are 
intended  to  be  employed  by  the  owners  to  commit  hostilities  ^gaiMst  seme 
foreign  Power  at  peau  with  the  United  States, 

*'  All  the  latitude,  therdbre,  necessary  for  commercial  purposes  b  given 
to  our  citizens ;  and  they  ace  restndned  only  from  such  acts  as  aie 
calculated  to  involve  the  country  in  war." 

In  the  case  of  the  "Meteor,"^  this  vessel  was  built  in  the 
United  States  in  1865  during  the  war  between  Chile  and  Spain, 
and  sold  to  the  Chilian  Govemment  wi^out  armament,  and  men, 
it  was  all^;ed,  commissioned  within  the  United  States  as  a 
Chilian  privateer.  The  following  reasons  for  liberating  the  ship 
were  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Nelson : — 

"(i)  Ahhough  negotiations  were  commenced  and  carried  on  between 

die  owners  of  the  'Meteor'  and  agents  of  the  Govemment  of  Chile  for 

the  sale  of  her  to  the  latter  with  the  knowledge  that  she  would  be 
employed  against  the  Government  of  Spain,  with  which  Chile  was  at 

*  17  Fed.  Cos.  178  j  36  Fad.  Cas.  1341  i  Scott^  **CMei  on  later.  Law,* ]x  711  (1W6). 
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war,  3ret  these  negotiations  failed,  and  came  to  an  end  from  the  inability 

of  the  agents  to  raise  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money  ;  and  if  the 
sale  of  the  vessel  in  its  then  condition  and  equipment  to  the  Chilian 
Government  would  have  been  a  violation  of  our  neutrality  laws,  of  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  express  any  opinion*  the  termination  of  the  negotia- 
tioii  put  an  end  to  this  ground  of  complaint 

(2)  The  fiimi^ng  of  the  vessel  with  coal  and  provisions  Ibr  a  voyage 
to  Panama  or  some  other  port  of  South  America,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
owners  to  send  her  thither,  in  our  judgment  was  not  in  pursuance  of  an 
agreement  or  understanding  with  the  agents  ui  the  Chilian  Government, 
but  for  the  purpose  and  des^  of  finding  a  market  for  her,  and  that  the 
owners  were  free  to  sdl  her  on  ber  arrival  there  to  tiie  Government  of 
Chile  or  of  Spain,  or  of  any  other  Government  OT  pefsoo  with  whom  thqr 
might  be  able  to  negotiate  a  sale. 

"(3)  The  witnesses  chiefly  relied  on  to  implicate  the  owners  in  the 
negotiations  with  the  agents  of  the  Chilian  Government  with  a  view  and 
intent  of  fitting  out  and  equipping  the  vessels  to  be  employed  in  the  war 
with  Spain  are  persons  who  had  volunteered  to  negotiate  on  bdbalf  of 
the  agents  with  the  owners  in  expectation  of  large  commissions  m  the 
event  of  a  sale,  or  persons  in  the  exf>ectation  of  employment  m  some 
siluatiun  in  the  command  of  the  vessel,  and  very  clearly  manifest  their 
disappdntment  and  cha^n  at  the  failure  of  the  n^tiatioiis»  and  whme 
testimony  is  to  be  exanuned  with  considerable  distrust  and  suspicion." 

The  "Florida"*  was  charged  with  the  violation  of  section  3 
of  the  Act  of  1 8 18,  in  that  she  was  fitted  out  to  commit  hostilities 
against  the  Government  of  Spain.  It  was  alle^;ed  that  the  vessel 
with  her  cargo,  consistiag  of  arms  and  mumtions  of  war,  was 
really  owned  by  Cuban  insurgents ;  that  she  was  to  proceed  to 
Vera  Cniz»  and  to  be  there  transferred  to  agents  of  the  msurgentSi 
and  thence  to  carry  the  cargo  to  some  point  off  the  coast  of 
Cuba  and  land  it  by  means  of  rafts  maile  out  of  lumber  on 
board,  and  towed  by  a  steam  launch  also  on  board. 

In  holding  that  such  facts,  even  if  proved,  did  not  establish 
a  violation  of  the  third  section,  Mr.  Justice  Blatchford  found  that 
there  was  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  vessel  was  furnished 
or  fitted  out  or  armed,  or  attempted  to  be  furnished  or  fitted 
out  or  armed,  with  intent  that  she  should  be  employed  to  cruise 
or  commit  hostilities  in  the  service  of  the  Cuban  insurgents 
against  the  Government  of  Spain.  There  was  no  evidence  that 
she  was  intended  to  do  anything  more  than  transport  her  cargo 
to  the  coast  of  Cuba  and  to  land  it  there  as  described.  The 
landing  of  a  cargo  of  contraband  on  the  shore  of  one  belligerent, 
at  a  point  not  Uockaded,  is  not  an  act  of  hostility  against  the 
other  belligerent  within  the  statute 

An  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  the  doctrine  had  been 
confined  to  cases  of  captures  made  by  privateers,  and  that  it  had 

>  4Beiin452  (187 1)> 
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never  been  applied  to  captures  by  public  ships.  The  Court  refused 
to  admit  any  such  distinction. 

"In  cases  of  violation  of  neutral  territorial  jurisdiction,"  said  Mr. 
Justice  Story, "  no  distinction  has  ever  been  made  between  the  capture  of 

public  and  private  armed  ships." 

"As  to  the  restitution  of  prize*;  made  in  violation  of  neutrality,"  said 
Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  in  "  L'lnvinciblc," '  'there  could  be  no  reason  sug- 
gested for  creating  a  distinction  between  the  national  and  tiie  private 
armed  vessels  of  a  belligerent  Whilst  a  neutral  3rields  to  other  natioitt 
the  unobstructed  exercise  of  their  sovereigrn  or  belligerent  rig^ts^  her  om 
dignity  and  security  require  of  her  the  vindication  of  her  own  neutrality 
and  of  her  sovereign  ri^^ht  to  remain  the  peaceable  and  impartial  spectator 
of  the  war.  As  to  her,  it  is  immaterial  in  whom  the  property  of  the 
offending  vessel  is  vested ;  the  commission  under  which  the  captor  acts  Is 
the  same,  and  that  alone  communicates  the  f%ht  of  capture  even  to  a 
vessel  which  is  national  property." 

Finally,  the  grounds  for  the  exemption  of  foreign  public  ships 

from  local  jurisdiction  were  examined,  and  it  was  shown  that  no 
absolute  right  to  such  exemption  existed,  but  that  it  stood  upon 
principles  of  public  comity  and  convenience,  and  arose  from  the 
presumed  consent  or  licence  of  nations,  sudi  consent  or  Itoenoe 
being  liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  upon  notice. 

"  Tt  may  therefore,"  said  Mr  Justice  Story,  "be  justly  laid  down  as  a 
E^eneral  proposition  that  all  persons  and  property  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  a  sovereign  are  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  himself  or 
his  courts;  and  tiiat  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  such  only  as  by 
common  usage  and  public  poBcy  have  been  allowed,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  nations  and  to  regulate  their  intercourse  in  a 
manner  best  suited  to  their  dignity  and  rights.  It  would  indeed  be 
strange  if  a  licence  implied  by  law  from  the  general  practice  of  nations, 
for  the  purposes  of  peace,  should  be  construed  as  a  licence  to  do  wrong  to 
the  nation  itself,  and  justify  the  breach  of  all  those  obligations  wMch 
good  faith  and  friendship,  by  the  same  implication,  impose  upon  those 
who  seek  an  asylum  in  our  ports.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  objection 
cannot  be  sustained ;  and  that  whatever  may  be  the  exemption  of  the 
public  ship  herself,  and  of  her  armament  and  munitions  of  war,  the  prize 
property  which  she  brings  into  our  ports  Is  liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
courts  for  the  purpose  of  examination  and  inquiry,  and  if  a  proper  case  be 
made  out  for  restitution  to  those  who?e  po«=;ession  has  been  devested 
by  a  violation  of  our  neutrality;  and  if  the  goods  are  landed  from  the 
public  ship  in  our  ports  by  the  express  permission  of  our  own  Government, 
that  does  not  vary  the  case,  since  It  Involves  no  pledge  that  If  illegally 
captured  they  shall  be  exempted  from  the  ordinaiy  operation  of  our  laws'*  * 

These  decisions  prove  decisively,  said  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
that  the  American  statute 

"was  not  intended  to,  and  did  not  in  fact,  operate  so  as  in  any  way  to 
>  I  Wheat,  238  (1816). 

*  The  "  Santissima  Trimdad,*  7  Wheat,  at  p.  354. 
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limit  or  control  the  absolute  freedom  of  commerce.  The  Enlistment 
Act  is  directed  not  against  the  animus  vendendi,  but  the  animtts  belliger- 
tndi.  It  prohibits  warlike  enterprises,  but  it  does  not  interfere  with 
commerdu  adventure  A  subject  of  the  Crown  may  seU  a  ship  of  war, 
as  be  may  sell  a  musket,  to  either  bdl^eieiit  with  impunity ;  nay,  he 
may  even  despatch  it  for  sale  to  the  belligerent  port  But  he  may  not 
take  part  in  the  overt  act  of  making  war  upon  a  people  with  whom  his 
sovereign  is  at  peace.  The  purview  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  is 
to  prohibit  a  breach  of  allegiance  on  the  part  of  the  subject  against  his 
own  sovereign,  not  to  prevent  transactions  in  oontraband  with  tiie 
belligerent.  Its  object  is  to  prohibit  private  war,  and  not  to  restrain 
private  commerce."^ 

A  few  years  later  Mr.  James  Speed,  the  Attorney-General,  in 
fab  opinion  for  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  said : — 

I  know  of  no  law  or  r^^ation  which  forbids  any  person  or  Govern- 
nient,  whether  the  political  designation  be  real  or  assumed,  from  pur- 
chasing arms  from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  shipping  tnem 
at  the  risk  of  the  purchaser,"* 

Throughout  these  cases  the  intent  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  the  fitting  out,  arming,  and  equipping  was  the  determining 
element  in  the  decisions — ^the  animus  vendendi  being  innocent, 
the  animus  bell^erendi  guilty. 

''As  to  the  preparing  of  vessels  within  our  jurisdiction,"  wrote  Dana  in 
1866, "  for  subaiBquent  hostile  operations,  the  test  we  liave  applied  has  not 
been  the  extent  and  character  of  the  preparations,  but  the  intent  with 

which  the  particular  acts  are  done.  If  any  person  docs  any  act,  or 
attempts  to  do  any  act,  towards  such  preparation,  with  the  intent  that 
the  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  hostile  operations,  he  is  guilty,  without 
reference  to  the  completion  of  the  preparations  or  the  extent  to  wUdi 
they  may  have  gone,  and  though  his  attempt  may  have  resulted  in  no 
definite  progress  towards  the  completion  of  the  preparations.  The 
procuring  of  the  materials  to  be  used,  knowingly  and  with  intent,  etc.,  is 
an  offence.  Accordingly  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  vessel  was 
armed,  or  was  in  any  way  or  at  any  time,  bdbre  or  alter  the  act  charged, 
in  a  condition  to  commit  acts  of  liostility. 

**0n  the  point  of  intent  more  nicety  and  discrimination  are  necessary. 
If  the  person  charged  has  himself  the  control  of  the  vessel,  to  put  her 
into  foreign  belligerent  service,  the  question  of  the  intent  to  employ  her  is 
simple.  If  he  1^  not,  he  is  still  chargeable  with  doing  acts  or  being 
knowingly  concerned  in  the  doing  of  acts  of  or  towards  the  preparation 
with  the  intent  that  the  vmd  diaU  be  so  employed,  though  others  may 
control  her  during  the  preparations.  But  the  intent  must  be  that  she 
shall  be  so  employed ;  and  the  intent  must  be  a  fixed  and  present  intent, 
and  not  a  wish  or  desire  merely  that  she  may  be.  If  there  is  a  contingency 
it  most,  to  exculpate  the  party,  be  one  whiai  forms  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  intent,  and  not  merely  a  condition  precedent  to  the  employment  or 

>  **  Historicus,"  168.  See  Abd/s  "  Kent,"  291, 321 ;  Gibbs* "  Foreign  EnlisUnent  Act" 
"  II  Op.  Att^Gen.  U.S.  452  (1865)1 
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ci  condition  subsequent  which  may  defeat  the  intent.  Thus  if  the  (^vmr 
sends  a  vessel  not  completely  ready  for  hostilities,  with  instructions  to  ho 
ccMDmander  to  comt^ete  her  preparation  and  obtain  letters  of  marque  in 
tiM  port  of  her  destinrntioa,  wad  &i  cut  of  failme  in  obtainlns  He 
oommission  and  equipment  to  take  a  cargo  and  return,  he  would  douMfen 
be  guilty ;  for  he  entered  on  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  and  those  arc 
the  ordinary  contingencies  of  all  employments  by  which  they  may  be 
defeated.  But  the  purpose  to  which  he  shall  put  his  vessel  after  her 
arrival  may  deponi  on  drcumstances  so  contingent  and  fortuitous,  as  tt 
leUeve  him  from  the  diarge  of  a  fiinsd  Inteot  at  the  time  he  sent  lier  oat 

•*  It  will  be  seen  at  once  by  these  abstract  definitions  that  our  rules  do 
not  interfere  with  dona  fide  commercial  dealings  in  contraband  of  war. 
An  American  merchant  may  build  and  fully  arm  a  vessel  and  supply  ber 
with  stores  and  ofibr  her  for  sale  in  our  own  market  If  he  does  any 
acts  as  an  agent  or  servant  of  a  beUigeieat,  or  in  pimuance  of  u 
arrangement  or  understanding  with  a  belligerent,  that  she  sliall  be 
employed  in  hostilities  when  sold,  he  is  guilty.  He  may,  u-ithotrt 
violating  our  law,  send  out  such  a  vessel  so  equipped  under  the  fla^j  and 
papers  of  his  own  country,  with  no  more  force  of  crew  than  is  suitaUe 
for  navigation,  with  no  right  to  resist  search  and  sdsure^  and  to  take  Ik 
chances  of  capture  as  contraband  merdumdiae,  of  blockade,  and  of  a 
market  in  a  belligerent  port  In  such  case  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  equipments  is  as  immaterial  as  in  the  other  class  of  cases.  The 
intent  is  alL  The  act  is  open  to  great  suspicion  and  abuse,  and  the  Uot 
may  often  be  scarcely  traoeable»  yet  the  principle  is  dear  enough.  Is  ^ 
intent  one  to  prepare  an  article  of  contraband  merchandise  to  be  sent 
to  the  market  of  a  belligerent,  'subject  to  the  chances  of  capture  and  of 
the  market  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  to  fit  out  a  vessel  whidl 
shall  leave  our  purt  to  cruise  immediately  or  ultimately  against  the 
commerce  of  a  friendly  nation?  The  latter  we  are  bound  to  pferoit 
The  former  the  belligerent  must  prevent  In  the  former  case  the  ship 
is  merchandise,  under  hoiui  fide  neutral  flag  and  papers,  with  a  port  of 
destination,  subject  to  search  and  capture  as  contraband  merchandise 
by  the  other  belligerent,  to  the  risks  of  blockade,  and  with  no  right  to 
resist  search  and  seizure^  and  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  pirate  by  tf9 
nation  if  she  does  any  act  of  hostility  to  the  property  of  a  belligerent 
as  much  as  if  she  did  it  to  that  of  a  neutral.  Such  a  trade  in  contra- 
band a  belligerent  may  cut  off  by  cruising  the  seas  and  blockading 
his  enemy's  ports.  But  to  protect  himself  against  vessels  sailing  out  a 
a  neutral  port  to  commit  hostilities^  ft  wouEl  be  necessary  for  lum  to 
hover  off  the  i  t  rts  of  the  neutral,  and  to  do  that  effectually  he  must 
maintain  a  kind  of  blockade  of  the  neutral  coast  whicfa«  as  neutials  VfiH 
not  permit,  they  ouglit  not  to  give  occasion  for. 

"No  cases  have  arisen  as  to  the  combination  of  materials  which, 
separated,  cannot  do  acts  of  hostili^,  but  united  constitute  a  hostile 
instrumentality,  for  the  intent  covers  all  cases  and  furnishes  the  test  U 
must  be  immaterial  where  the  combination  is  to  take  place,  whether  here 
or  elsewhere,  if  the  act->  done  in  our  territory — whether  acts  of  building, 
fitting,  arming,  or  procuring  materials  for  these  acts — be  done  as  part 
of  a  plan  by  which  a  vessd  Is  to  be  sent  out  with  intent  that  she  sbali 
be  employed  to  croisa.*^ 

I  Dana's  ■*  WliMtan,'*  ooM  915. 
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Professor  T.  J.  Lawrence,  however,  doubts  whether  the  principle 
of  intent  akme  fumiabei  a  suflldently  workable  rule  in  the  com^ 
plications  which  arise. 

A  line  which  may  often  be  "scarcely  traceable"  is  not  a  very 
practicable  division  between  the  forbidden  and  the  permissible 
He  points  how  in  the  United  States  f^  Quincy  ^e  Court  caxe- 
lully  distinguished  between  a  fixed  and  present  intent  and  a 
contingent  or  conditional  intent  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  and 
endeavour  to  procure  funds  for  a  b^ligerent  cruise.  The  latter 
was  a  continn-ent  intent,  nnd  therefore  innocent,  whereas  an  intent 
to  gn  on  a  bcUiqerent  cruise  tliat  was  liable  to  be  defeated  by 
failure  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  in  the  West  Indies  was  a 
fixed  and  present  intent,  and  therefore  guilty. ' 

For  the  analogous  offence  of  fitting  out  vessels  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  with  intent  to  employ  such 
vessels  in  the  transport  of  slaves  contrary  to  the  Slave  Trade  Acts 
of  1794/  i8oo,*  1803,*  1807,*  and  i8i8,*  the  following  cases 
should  be  consulted:  The  *'Marf  Ann,"  8  Wheat  380;  the 
*'  Merino,"  9  Wheat  391 ;  the  Emily  and  Caroline,  9  Wheat 
381 ;  the  "Margaret,"  9  Wheat  421 ;  Uie  "  Antebpe,"  10  Wheat 
66;  the  "  Plattsbuig,**  10  Wheat  133;  the  "Josela  Segunda," 
10  Wheat.  312;  the  "Alexander,'*  3  Mason,  175;  the  United 
States  V.  Gooding,  1 2  Wheat  46a 

In  1837  the  Canadian  rebdlion  broke  out,  but  the  belligerency 
of  the  rebels  was  never  recognized  by  the  Government  Never- 
theless the  existing  laws,  as  President  Van  Buren  pointed  out  In 
bis  special  message  to  Congress,  5  January,  1838,  were  insuffi- 
cient to  guard  aaainst  hostile  expeditions  from  the  United  States 
against  friendly  Powers  on  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries. 
The  laws  were,  he  admitted,  sufficient  for  the  puni-  hment  of 
such  offences  after  they  had  been  committed,  and  provided  the 
parties  couid  be  lound  ;  but  tiie  Executive  was  powerless  in 
many  cases  to  prevent  their  commission,  even  when  m  possession 
of  ample  evidence  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  evu-disposed 
persons  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  Unioa^ 

As  a  resuk  of  this  message,  the  Neutrality  Act  of  10  March, 
1838,  was  passed,  which  was  declared  to  be  supplementary  to 
the  Act  of  18 By  sectbn  i,  the  .authorities  were  authorised 

»    Principles  of  Inter.  Law,"  548. 

*  Cb.  X.  Statutes  at  Large,  VoL  I,  349^ 
»  Ch.  U.iNd^  VoL  II,  70. 

*  Ch.  X.  i^nf.,  VoL  II,  205. 

»  Ch.  XXII.  Mil,  VoL  II,  426. 

*  C!u  XCI.  f«a,  Vol  III,  45a 

'  "Statesman's  >f anu nl,"  Vol  II,  II99. 

'  Statutes  at  Laxge,  U.S.A^  VcA.  V,  212. 
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to  seize  and  detain  anv  vessel  or  any  arms  or  munttions  of  wu 
which  might  be  provided  or  prepared  for  any  military  expedition 
or  enterprise  against  the  territory  or  dominion  of  any  foreign 

prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  conterminous 
with  the  United  States,  and  with  whom  they  were  at  peace, 
contrary  to  section  6  of  the  Act  of  1818,  and  to  retain  possession 
until  the  decision  of  the  President,  or  until  otherwise  released 
Section  2  [provided  for  the  seizure  of  any  vessel  or  vehicle,  arms 
or  munitions  about  to  pass  the  frontier  where  there  was  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  they  were  intended  tu  be  employed  in 
carrying  on  a  military  expedition.  Mode  of  seizure  and  pro- 
cedure are  provided  for  by  sections  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  wbilst 
section  8  provides — 

**That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
such  persoa  u  he  may  empower  for  that  purpose,  to  employ  such  part 
of  the  land  or  naval  lofces  of  tiie  United  States  or  of  the  militia  as  slull 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  violation,  and  to  enfofce  the  due  cacecutiflo 
of  this  Act  and  tlie  Act  hereby  amended," 

By  section  9,  the  Act  was  limited  to  two  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  President's  message  and  a  strong  mifitsrf 
force  sent  to  the  frontier,  an  expedition,  openly  organized  at 
Detroit,  seized  the  arsenal  and  steamboats  and  ships  lymg  off  the 
wharves,  and  succeeded  in  getting  off  to  Canada  The  Bill  for 
the  prevention  of  sudi  expeditions  introduced  into  Congress  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  passed  till  10  March,  by  which  time  the 
rebellion  had  been  nearly  subdued. 

The  next  occasion  when  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  called 
into  requisition  was  in  1848,  when  the  Government  prohibited  a 
ship  of  war,  purchased  for  the  German  fleet  during  the  war  with 
Den m  irk,  from  leaving  New  York  without  entering  into  the  bond 
required  by  the  Act  of  18 18. 

In  1850  took  place  the  expedition  under  Lopez  for  the  invasion 
of  Cuba.  The  first  attempt  was  a  failure,  and  on  his  retuis 
Lopez  was  arrested,  but— 

"No  delay  being  granted  by  the  district  judge  to  procure  evidence, be 
was  discharged  amid  the  cheers  of  a  large  crowd."  ^ 

Charged  a  second  time,  a  true  bill  was  found  against  Lopez  and 
fifteen  others,  but  the  Government  failed  to  make  out  a  case  and 
finally  abandoned  the  prosecution. 

Encouraged  probably  by  these  failures  of  the  law,  Lopef 
organized  another  expedition,  which  left  New  Orleans  on 
3  August,  1 85 1,  with  400  armed  men  on  board  the  "Pampero." 

>  *CliiQQkV  ^  Sept.,  1851. 
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The  expedition  landed  in  Cuba  and  proved  an  entire  ^lure. 
Fifty  of  the  invaders  were  shot,  and  Lopez  was  publicly 
executed  at  Havana. 

In  1855  the  "Maury"  was  detained  at  New  York.  The 
evidence,  however,  failed,  althoi^h  there  was  litde  doubt  that  she 
was  intended  to  serve  as  a  Russian  privateer  in  the  China  seas. 

During  the  years  1857-59,  filibustering  expeditions  were 
organized  by  one  Walker  ap^ainst  Nicaragua.  In  spite  of  the 
eftorts  of  the  Government,  W'alker  managed  to  evade  iheir 
vigilance.  His  career  was  eventually  closed  by  his  execution  at 
Truxillo  in  September,  i860. 

In  1866  took  place  the  **  Fenian  Raids"  into  Canada.  The 
President  issued  a  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  and  some  prose- 
cutions followed  which,  however,  proved  abortive.  Eight  or  nine 
hundred  men  had  crossed  into  Canada,  and  being  defeated  by  a 
force  of  volunteers  recrossed  the  frontier,  and  were  arrested  by 
the  United  States  forces  on  their  return. 

In  1870  two  more  expeditions  of  a  similar  character  met  with  a 
similar  fate,  the  men  being  disarmed  on  their  return  by  the  United 
States  troops*  Some  of  the  leaders  were  fined  and  imprisoned, 
but  were  released  after  two  or  three  montl^'  incarceration. 

Great  Britain. — Numerous  statutes  had  been  passed  pro- 
hibiting British  subjects  from  enlisting  or  engaging  to  enlist 
or  serve  in  foreign  service,  military  or  navaJ,  without  the  licence  of 
the  Crown»*  when  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  1819'  was  enacted 
to  more  eifectually  achieve  this  object  and  also  to  prevent  the 
fitdne  out,  equippincf,  and  armin?  vessels  intended  for  warlike 
opeiltions  aglin^^a^y  fonagn  St^Tte  or  Government  with  which 


This  statute  was  avowedly  based  upon  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
1794,  and  the  object  of  the  English  legislature  was  to  follow  as 

closely  as  possible  the  course  of  American  legislation. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  on  16  April,  1823,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  Act  of  181 9,  Mr.  Canning  said : — 

"  If  I  wished  for  a  guide  in  the  system  of  neutrality,  I  should  take  that 
laid  down  by  America  in  the  days  of  the  Presidency  of  Washington  and 
the  secretaryship  of  Jefferson.  In  1793,  complaints  were  made  to  the 
American  Government  that  French  ships  were  allowed  to  fit  out  and  arm 
in  American  ports  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  British  vessels,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  neutrality.  Immediately  upon  this  representa* 
tion  the  American  Government  held  that  such  a  fitting  out  was  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  neutrality,  and  orders  were  issued  prohibiting  the  arming  of 
any  French  vessels  in  American  ports.  At  New  York  a  French  vessel, fitting 

>  9  Geo.  11.  c.  XXX  ;  29  Geo.  11.  c  xvii ;  ti  Gea  II.  <Ir.>  j  19  Geo.  11.  (Ir.)L 

*  59  Geo.  ill.  c  LXix. 
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out,  was  seized,  delivered  over  to  the  tribunal?,  and  condemned.  Upon  thn* 
occasion  the  Government  held  that  such  fitting  out  of  French  ships  la 
American  ports  for  the  purpose  of  cruising  against  English  vessels  was 
fnoompatible  with  tbe  sovereignty  of  the  Unitied  States,  and  tendei)  | 
to  intemtpt  the  peace  and  good  understanding  wUch  subsisted  between 
that  country  and  Great  Britain.  Here,  sir,  I  contend  is  the  principle 
of  neutrality  upon  %^  hich  we  ought  to  msL  It  wos  tkis ^rima^  ^ 
the  Bill  in  question  was  enacted."* 

The  circunistances  under  which  the  Act  of  Geofg«  III  ms 
pa^ed  are  described  as  follows : — 

"  Ever  since  the  contest  between  the  splendid  colonies  of  Spain  iotf 
the  mother-oountiy  bad  begun  in  iSio^  it  had  been  rmidcd  with  wo 

interest  in  Great  Britain ;  partly  in  consequence  of  the  strong  and 
Instinctive  attachment  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
sympathy  with  all  who  are  engaged  m  asserting  it ;  partly  in  consequence 
of  extravagant  expectations  formed  and  fomented  by  interested  parties, 
as  to  the  vaat  fidd  tiut,  by  the  hidependcBoe  of  fhoee  oolonies,  wooU  he 
opened  to  British  commerce  and  enterpriseii  .  .  . 

"Not  only  did  great  numbers  of  the  peninsular  veteran?,  officers,  and 
men  e^o  over  in  small  bodies  and  carry  to  the  insurgents  the  benefit  of 
their  experience  and  the  prestige  of  their  lame,  but  a  British  adventurer, 
irilo  assumed  tibe  title  of  sir  M'Grcgor  McGregor,  collected  aconsidenHe 
expedition  in  the  harbours  of  this  country,  with  which,  in  British  vessels 
and  under  the  British  flag,  he  took  possession  of  Porto  Bello  in  South 
America,  then  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  a  Spanish  force,  a  country 
at  peace  with  Great  Britain.  This  violent  aggression  led  to  a  strong 
reraonstranee  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government,  in  oonseqnence  ot 
which  the  Government  brought  m  a  Foreign  Enltstmcot  Ae^  ^MsSbl 
to  violent  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Pariiameot"^ 

In  introducing  the  Bill,  Sir  S.  Shepherd,  Atturaey -General, 
said : — 

"  It  was  extremely  important  for  the  preservation  of  neutrality  that  Uje 
subjects  of  this  country  should  be  prevented  from  fitting  out  any  equip* 
ments  not  only  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  also  in  the 
other  ports  of  the  British  Dominion<^,  to  be  employed  in  forei^^n  service. 
The  principle  in  this  case  was  the  same  as  in  the  other,  because  by  fitting 
out  armed  vessels,  or  by  supplying  the  vessels  of  other  countries  with  war* 
like  stores,  as  effectual  assistance  might  be  rendered  to  a  foreign  power  as 
by  enlistment  In  their  service.  In  this  second  provision  of  uie  Bill  two 
objects  were  intended  to  be  embraced:  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  of  annw 
vessels,  and  also  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  or  supplying  other  ships  with 
warlike  stores  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  ports.  Not  that  such  vessels  might 
not  receive  provisions  in  any  port  in  the  British  Dominions ;  bet  the 
object  of  tfie  enactment  was  to  prevent  them  from  shipping  warlike 
stores,  such  as  guns  and  other  things  obviously  and  manifestly  ioteiuiea 
for  no  other  purpose  than  war."* 

*  Qttining's  Speeches,  Vol  \\  co;  see  also  Vol  IV,  15a 

*  Alison's  "  History  of  Europe,*'  \cL  I,  c  IV,  sec.  95.  , 

*  Hansard,  Vol  XL,  364  (1819}. 
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The  sections  of  die  Act  dealing  with  the  fittmg  out  and 
equipment  of  vessels  are  obviously  drafted  from  the  corresponding 
clauses  in  the  American  statutes.  For  this  reason  and  also 
because  they  have  been  discussed  in  several  important  caseSp 

no  apology  is  made  for  reproducing  them  here. 
By  section  7  it  is  enacted,-— 

"That  if  any  person,  within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingfdom  or  in 
any  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  '^hall,  without  the 
leave  or  licence  of  His  Majesty  for  that  purpose  first  had  and 
obtained  as  aforesaid,  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,  or  attempt  or 
endeavour  to  aid,  assist,  or  be  oonomed  in  the  equipping,  furnishing, 
fitting  out,  or  arming  of  any  ship  or  ve§sel  with  intent  or  in  order  that 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreipfn  prince. 
State,  or  potentate,  or  of  any  foreign  colony,  province,  or  a  paxt  of  any 
province  or  people  or  of  any  person  or  petsons  exercising  or  asaunbig  to 
escerdse  any  powers  of  government  tn  or  over  any  foreign  State,  colony, 
province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people  as  a  transport  or  store-ship,  or 
with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  any  prince,  State,  or 
potentate,  or  against  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  prince,  State,  or  poten- 
tate or  against  the  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  die  powers 
of  government  in  any  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or 
country  with  whom  His  Majesty'  shall  not  then  be  at  war;  or  shall 
within  the  United  Kinc^dom  or  any  of  ilis  Majesty's  Dominions  or  in  any 
settlement,  colony,  territory,  island,  or  place  belonging  or  subject  to  His 
Majesty,  issue  or  deliver  any  commission  for  any  smp  or  vessel,  to  the 
intent  that  such  ship  or  vessd  shall  be  employed  as  aforesaid;  every  such 
person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  shall, 
upon  conviction  t hereof,  upon  any  information  or  indictment,  be  punished 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  them,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Govt  in  which  such  offender  shall  be  convicted  ;  and  every  such  ship  and 
vessel,  with  the  tackle,  appaiel,  and  furniture,  together  wi&  all  materials, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  stores  which  may  belong  to  or  be  on  board  of  any 
such  ship  or  vessel,  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  officer 
of  His  Majesty's  Customs  or  Excise,  or  any  officer  of  His  Majesty's  navy 
who  is  by  law  empowered  to  make  seizures  for  any  forfettuie  mcurrod 
nnder  any  of  the  laws  of  Customs  or  Excise  or  the  laws  of  trade  and 
navigation,  to  seize  such  ships  and  vessels  aforesaid  and  in  such  places 
and  in  such  manner  in  which  the  officers  of  His  Majesty's  Customs  or 
Excise  and  the  officers  of  His  Majesty's  navy  are  empowered  respectively 
to  make  seizures  under  the  laws  of  Customs  and  Excise  or  under  the  laws 
of  trade  and  navigation ;  and  that  every  such  ship  and  vessel  with  the 
tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  together  with  all  the  materials,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  stores  which  may  belong  to  or  be  on  board  of  such  ship 
or  vessel,  may  be  prosecuted  and  condemned  in  the  like  manner,  and 
in  such  Courts  as  ships  or  vessels  may  be  prosecuted  and  condemned  for 
any  breach  of  the  laws  nuute  for  the  protection  of  the  Revenue  of 
Customs  and  Excise^  or  of  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation," 

By  section  8,  which  deals  with  augmentation,  it  is  enacted,—- 

"That  if  any  person  m  any  part  of  tiie  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  beyond 
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the  seas,  without  the  leave  or  licence  of  His  Majesty  for  that  purpose 
first  had  and  obtained  as  aforesaid,  shall  by  adding  to  the  number  of  the 
guns  of  such  vessel,  or  by  changing  those  on  board  for  other  guns  or 
by  the  addition  of  any  equipment  for  war,  increase  or  augment  or  procure 
to  be  increased  or  augmentra,  or  shall  be  knowingly  concerned  ia  incms> 
ing  or  augmenting  the  warlike  force  of  any  ship  or  vessd  of  war  or 
cruiser  or  other  armed  vessel,  which  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  or  any  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions,  was  a.  ship  of 
war,  cruiser,  or  armed  vessel  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  State,  of 
potentate  or  of  any  person  or  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise 
any  powers  of  government  in  or  over  any  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any 
provmce  or  people  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  any  such  prince,  State,  or 
potentate,  or  to  the  Inhabitants  of  any  colony,  pro\'ince,  or  part  of  any 
province  or  country  under  tiie  control  of  any  person  or  persons  so 

exercising  or  assuming  to  exocise  the  powers  of  government,  every  sosh 
person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  or  shall 

upon  bcin^  convicted  thereof  upon  any  information  or  indictment,  be 

puI\i^ht;f!  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  thenn,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Court  before  which  such  offender  shall  be  convicted." 

By  section  9,  these  offences,  if  committed  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  might  be  prosecuted  aod  tried  in  the  King's  Bench  at 

Weslmmster. 

The  statute  was  discussed  at  great  length  in  the  celebrated  ca>e 
of  the  "Alexandra^"  reported  under  the  name  of  Attorney- 
General  V.  Sillem.*  The  vessel  was  built  at  Liverpool  for  some 
Liverpool  merchants,  who  were  agents  for  the  Confederate  States 
of  America.  It  was  clearly  established  by  the  evidence  for  the 
Crown  that  the  vessel  had  been  constructed  for  warlike  purposes, 
and  that  at  the  time  of  her  seizure  workmen  were  engaged 
attaching  warlike  fittings.  According  to  the  evidence  of  Captain 
Inglefidd,  itN.,  she  certainly  was  not  intended  for  mercantile 
purposes,  and  although  she  might  be  used  as  a  yacht,  was  easily 
convertible  into  a  man-of-war. 

On  6  April,  1863,  the  "Alexandra"  was  seized  by  an  officer  of 
the  Customs  in  the  Toxteth  Dock,  Liverpool,  and  an  information 
laid  charging  the  defendants  and  others  with  a  violation  of  the 
statute.  The  defendants  claimed  the  vessel,  and  pleaded  that  it 
was  not  forfeited. 

Every  possible  violation  of  the  Act  by  fitting  out,  equippin^y, 
and  furnishing,  and  the  attempt,  but  not  that  of  arming,  was 
included  in  the  information. 

The  cause  came  on  before  Pollock  C.B.,  on  22  June,  who 
declared — 

"That  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  did  not  prohibit  the  building  of 
slilps  for  a  beUiment  Power;  that  the  sale  by  any  perscm  in  tiiis  kiDgdoD 
to  a  belligerent  Power  of  any  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  destmctive 

>  2  H.L.C.,  431-641  (1863). 
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inaterial,  was  not  forbidden  by  international  or  municipal  law ;  and  if  ao^ 

why  should  ships  be  an  exception?  which,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  not 
That  if  it  was  lawful  for  a  person  to  build  a  ship  easily  convertible  into  a 
man-of-war,  and  offer  it  for  sale  to  either  of  the  belligerents,  it  was  lawful 
for  the  Gmfedente  States  to  employ  a  builder  to  build  a  ship  of  the  same 
desoription  and  send  it  to  tiiem.  That  the  object  of  die  statute  was  not 
the  protection  of  belligerents,  otherwise  the  Legislature  \i'ould  have  pro- 
hibited the  sale  of  gunpowder;  but  to  prevent  the  equipment  for  war,  in 
the  ports  of  this  country,  of  vessels  which  might  possibly  come  into 
hostile  communication  before  tiiey  passed  liie  neutral  Una" 

The  following  question  was  left  to  the  jury  : — 

"  Was  there  any  intention  that  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  or  any  other 
port,  she  should  be  either  equipped,  furnished,  fitted  out,  or  armed  with 
the  intention  of  taking  part  in  any  contest?  If  you  think  the  object  was 
to  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm  that  vessel  at  Liverpool,  then  that  b  a 
sufficient  matter.  But  if  you  think  the  object  really  was  to  build  a  ship 
in  obedience  to  an  order  and  in  compliance  with  a  contract,  leaving  it  to 
those  who  boiig^ht  it  to  make  what  use  they  thought  fit,  then  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  has  not  been  in  any  d^ree  broken." 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendants.  The  Chief 
Baron's  direction  to  the  jury  was  upheld  by  the  Exchequer 

Chamber. 

Barton  v.  Pinkerton^  was  an  action  brought  by  a  mariner  for 
the  breach  of  a  contract  under  which  he  was  engaged  to  serve 
the  defendant  for  twelve  months  on  board  the  "Thames."  This 
vessel  was  in  the  service  of  the  Peruvian  Government  with  a 
cargo  of  coals  and  ammunition,  and  in  the  course  of  her  voyage 
to  Rio  she  met  and  supplied  with  these  stores  two  Peruvian  ships 
of  war.  Before  leaving  Rio  for  another  Peruvian  port,  war 
broke  out  between  Spain  and  Peru.  The  plaintiff  objected  to 
serve  any  further,  and  accordingly  left  the  ship. 

It  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  damages 
for  the  breach  of  contract,  inasmuch  as  the  continuance  of  the 
voyage  would  have  exposed  him  to  greater  danger  than  he  had 
bargained  for. 

"By  the  seventh  section,"  said  Kelly  C.B^  "it  is  made  an  offence  to  fit  out 
a  ship  to  be  used  in  aid  of  a  belligerent  as  a  store-ship,  but  the  ofience  must 

be  committed  within  the  British  dominions.  This  ship  was  so  fitted  out 
in  London,  but  before  the  declaration  of  war,  and  therefore  the  offence 
was  incomplete.  But  it  was  actually  used  as  a  store-ship  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  continued  to  be  so  used,  under  the  order  of  Borras  (a 
Peruvian  agent),  after  the  plaintiff  had  quitted  the  ship  and  the  ship  had 
quitted  Rio.  If  then  it  were  necessary  to  decide  the  question,  I  should  hold 
that  to  serve  on  board  a  vessel  used  as  a  store-ship  in  aid  of  a  beUigerent» 

*  2  Ex.  340  (1867).  See  Sibery  v.  Connelly,  22  T.L.R-,  174  (1905);  Sivewright  v. 
Allen,  tdtd.y  482  (1906) ;  [1906]  2  K.B.,  51 ;  Austin  Friars  Steam  Shipping  Ca  v.  Surack, 
[1905J  2  K.B.,  315. 
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the  fitting  out  of  which  to  be  so  used  is  an  offence  within  the  se^TT^♦J5  j 
section,  is  '  a  serving  on  board  a  vessel  for  a  warlike  purpose  in  aid  oi  a 
fore^n  State'  within  the  second  section.  But  if  this  were  doubtful,  I  amoi' 
opiakm  that  so  to  employ  this  vobcI  was  a  bueach  of  that  which  I  laid 
to  be  the  ooatract  with  the  plaintiff,  to  eoqiloy  hiai  with  the  fest  of  tk 
crew  for  a  specified  period  on  board  this  vessel  upon  an  ordinan'  coff-  ' 
merciaJ  voyage.  It  1*=:  ini;^ossible  not  to  see  that  by  adventures  like  th&e 
this  country  has  been  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  war — first  with  tht 
Untied  Stiutea,  and  latterly  wfth  Spain ;  aad  I  thhtk  wt  ought  not  to  penl 
a  doubt  to  be  entertained,  whether  to  engage  and  employ  the  crew  of  a 
British  ship  in  such  an  adventure  is  within  the  terms  of  r  lawful  contract 
like  that  which  has  been  entered  into  between  the  defendant  and  tbe 
piajntiff." 

The  status  of  insurgents  in  relation  to  the  seventh  section  of  the 
Act  was  raised  and  decided  in  the  case  of  the  "  Salvador."'  This 
was  a  British  vessel  employed  as  a  tran^^port  or  store-ship  in  the 
service  of  the  Cuban  insurgents,  who,  though  not  recognized  as 
belligerents,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  people,  forming 
part  of  the  province  or  people  of  Cuba,  to  act  together  and 
LUiderLake  and  conduct  hostilities. 

In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  ibt 
Privy  Council,  and  in  condemning  the  ship,  Lofd  Cairns  set  out 
the  five  propositions  to  be  established  in  bringing  a  case  witbio 
the  seventh  section  of  the  Act  First,  the  smp  must  be  found 
acting  widiout  the  leave  and  licence  of  the  Crown ;  secondly,  the 
ship  must  be  equipped,  furnished,  fitted  out,  or  armed,  or  there  ^ 
must  be  a  procuring,  etc  :  thirdly,  the  equipping,  etc.,  must  be  | 
done  with  intent,  or  in  order  that  the  ship  shall  oe  employed  is 
the  service  of  some 

"foreign  prince.  State,  or  potentate,  or  some  foreign  colony,  province, 
or  part  of  any  province  or  people  or  of  any  person  or  persons  exerdsing 
or  assuming  to  exercise  any  powers  of  government  in  or  over  any 
foreign  State,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people  * 

Fourthly,  there  must  be  intent  to  employ  the  ship  in  one 
two  capacities,  either 

"as  a  transport,  or  store  ship,  against  any  prince,  State,  or  potentate,  ot 
with  intent  to  cruise  or  coaunit  hostilities  against  any  prince^  State,  o(  | 
potentate,  etc." 

Fifthly,  such  prince,  etc.,  must  be  one  with  whom  this  country  | 

should  not  then  be  at  war. 

It  was  upon  the  third  proposition  alone  that  the  Court  bdo^ 
had  felt  any  doubt. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed,"  said  Lord  Cairns,  "that  this  part  of  the  section  I 
is  in  the  alternative.    The  ship  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a 

1  L.R.,  3  P.C  318(1870). 
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ioaigR  prince,  State,  or  potentate,  or  foreign  State,  colony,  province, 
or  part  of  any  province  or  people ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  find  any 
consolidated  body  in  the  foreign  State,  whether  it  be  the  potentate  who 
has  the  absolute  dominion,  or  the  government  or  a  part  of  tne  province  or 
of  the  people  or  the  whole  of  ue  province  or  the  people  acting  fbr 
themselves,  that  is  sufficient 

"But  by  way  of  alternative,  it  is  suggested  that  there  may  be  a  case 
where,  although  you  cannot  say  that  the  province  or  the  people  or  a  part 
of  the  province  or  people  are  employing  the  ship,  there  yet  may  be  some 
person  or  persons,  who  may  he  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  powers  of 
government  in  the  foreign  colony  or  State,  drawing  the  whole  of  the 
Oiaterial  aid  for  the  hostile  proceedings  from  abroad ;  and  therefore, 
by  way  of  alternative,  it  is  stated  to  be  sufficient  if  you  find  the  ship 
prepared  or  acting  in  the  service  of  '  any  person  or  persons  exercising  or 
a^iming  to  exeicise  any  powers  of  govornment  in  or  over  any  fordgn 
State,  colony,  province  or  part  of  any  province  or  people,'  but  that 
alternative  need  not  be  resorted  to  if  you  find  the  ^hip  is  fitted  out 
and  armed  for  the  purpose  of  being  '  employed  in  the  service  of  any 
foreign  State  or  people  or  part  of  any  province  or  people."* 

Upon  that  the  observation  of  the  learned  judge  was  this : — 

"We  have  no  evidence  of  the  object  of  the  insurrection,  who  are  the 
leaders,  what  portion  of  Cuba  tiiey  have  possession  of,  in  what  manner 

this  insurrection  is  controlled  or  supported,  or  in  what  manner  they  govern 
themselves.  How,  therefore,  can  I  say  that  they  ar  e  as- uming  the  powers 
of  government  in  or  over  any  part  of  the  Island  of  Cuba? 

*'  Now  it  appears  to  their  lordships  that  the  error  into  which  the  learned 
jndge  below  fell  was  in  confining  his  attention  to  what  I  have  termed  the 
'Second  alternative  of  this  part  of  the  section,  and  in  disregarding^  the  first 
part  of  the  alternative.  It  may  be  (it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether 
it  is  so  or  not)  that  you  could  not  state  who  were  the  person  or  persons 
eawidstng  or  awnming  to  exercise  power  of  government  in  Cuba  ia 
opposition  to  the  Spanish  authorities.  That  may  be  so :  their  lordships 
express  no  opinion  upon  that  subject,  but  they  will  assume  that  there 
might  be  a  difficulty  in  bringing  the  case  within  the  second  alternative  of 
the  section ;  but  their  lordships  are  clearhr  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  brhiging  the  case  tinder  tiie  first  alternative  of  the  section, 
because  their  lonlsmps  find  these  propositions  established  beyond  all 
doubt :  there  was  an  insurrection  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  ;  there  were 
insui^nts  who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  people  acting 
together,  undertaking  and  conducting  hostilities ;  those  insurgents  beyond 
all  doubt  formed  part  of  the  province  or  people  of  Cuba ;  and  bejrond  all 
doubt  the  ship  in  question  was  to  be  employed,  and  was  employed,  in 
connexion  wim  and  in  the  service  of  this  body  of  insurgents.** 

During  the  War  of  Secession  in  the  United  States,  numerous 
complaints  had  been  addressed  to  the  British  Government  of  its 
failure  to  perform  its  neutral  dutv  by  the  prevention  of  the  AuUdif^ 
and  s$l^g  in  its  ports  of  vessels  intended  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Confederate  States  against  the  United  States  with 
"whom  Great  Britain  was  at  peace. 
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No  doubt  a  large  proportion  uf  the  British  public  sympathized 
with  the  Secessionists,  and  where  this  sentiment  was  combined 
with  good  business,  sympathy  was  only  too  naturally  translated 
into  action. 

But  the  wholesale  accusations  of  "a  consistent  course  of  par- 
tiality towards  the  insurgents,"  and  "a  want  of  diligence  border- 
ing on  wilflil  negligence "  against  the  British  Government  are 
scarcely  warranted.  The  complaint  that  Great  Britain  had 
become  "  the  navy  yard  of  the  insurgents  "  was  an  exaggeration. 
Blockade-runners  innumerable  were  built  and  supplied,  but  there 
was  nothing  illegal  in  this. 

Fourvessels only — the  "Florida,"  the* 'Alabama,"  the  "Georgia," 
and  the  "  Shenandoah,"  built  and  equipped  in  British  waters— > 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  confederates.  The  two 
latter  vessels  were  not  ships  of  war,  and  after  the  escape  of  the 
two  former,  no  vessel  of  war  to  which  the  notice  of  the  ^luthorities 
was  directed,  and  which  was  proved  to  be  intended  for  war,  was 
allowed  to  depart. 

The  first  intimation  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
federate States  to  fit  out  or  procure  a  vessel  of  war  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain  was  the  coinpl;iiiii  lodged  by  Mr. 
Adams  against  the  "  Bermuda,"  on  i6  August,  1861,  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  blockade-runner. 

The  next  were  those  against  the  Florida,"  19  February,  and 
the  "Alabama,"  23  June,  1862.  The  "Alexandra"  was  seized 
5  April,  1863,  and  the  proceedings  instituted  Mrainst  her  failed,  as 
already  related.  She  was  seized  again  at  Nassau,  and  again 
liberated;  the  cost  and  damages  incurred  by  the  Govemmeot 
amounting  to  over  ;f  4000. 

On  9  October,  1863,  two  ironclads  at  Liverpool,  which  had 
clearly  been  bought  for  the  Confederate  States,  were  seized,  and 
ultimately  purchased  by  the  Government,  to  prevent  them  passing 
into  their  hands.  The  **  Canton,"  built  at  Glasgow,  also  for  the 
Confederates,  was  seized  on  10  December  and  detained.  A 
number  of  other  vessels  were  also  placed  under  surveillance. 

To  sum  up,  during  the  vshole  war  two  ships  of  war  only  were 
built  in  Great  Britain  for  and  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Confederates.  Four  others  were  intended  to  be  built  and 
equipped,  but  were  arrested  whilst  in  course  of  constructtoo. 
Four  merchant  vessels,  though  not  adapted  for  warlike  purposes, 
were  converted  into  vessels  of  war  by  having  guns  put  on  hoard 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain — ^two  of  ttiem  in  Con- 
federate ports. 

The  "Florida." — On  19  February,  1862,  a  complaint  was 
lodged  against  the   Florida."   There  was  in  this  communication 
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from  the  American  consul  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  intended 
employment  or  true  ownership  of  the  vessel,  and  no  circumstance 
stated  which,  if  veriEed,  could  have  produced  more  than  a  mere 

suspicion. 

An  inquiry  was,  however,  instantly  directed  by  tiie  British 
Government,  but  no  information  could  be  obtained  tending  to 
ccDnnect  the  vessel  in  any  way  with  the  Confederate  States.  She 
was  declared  by  the  builder  to  be  ordered  for  a  hrm  at  Palermo, 
and  it  was  not  until  two  days  after  she  had  sailed  that  the  British 
Government  ascertained  that  its  alleged  construction  for  the 
Italian  Government  was  fraudulent.  On  clearing  from  Liverpool 
for  Palermo  and  Jamaica,  23  March,  186:2,  she  had  no  troops, 
arms,  or  military  supplies  on  board.  Her  destination  was  false, 
and  on  arrival  at  Nassau  most  of  her  crew  insisted  on  being  dis- 
charged After  considerable  discussion  she  was  seized  at  the 
Bahamas  on  a  chaige  of  a  violation  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  Proceedings  were  instituted  in  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court, 
but  the  judge,  being  of  opinion  that  although  she  had  been  fitted 
out  in  British  territory,  yet  as  she  had  not  armed  in  the  colony 
nor  been  trnnsferred  to  a  belligerent,  she  must  be  released. 
She  then,  after  enlisting  some  men,  left  for  Green  Cay,  a  desert 
island  sixty  miles  south  of  Nassau,  where  she  was  met  by  the 
*'  Prince  Alfred,"  which  had  cleared  from  Hartlepool  with  her 
armaments,  but  which  it  was  unknown  in  England  were  intended 
for  the  "  Florida" 

From  Green  Cay  she  proceeded  to  Cardenas,  in  Cuba,  where 
she  endeavoured,  without  success,  to  enlist  more  men,  and, 
eluding  the  Uockadfng  cruiserB,  entered  die  Confederate  port 
of  M(3»i]e.  Here  she  remained  four  months*  to  issue  as  a  Con- 
federate ship  of  war,  in  which  capacity  she  was  admitted  into 
several  British  ports,  where  she  was  treated  as  a  belligerent 
public  vessel. 

The  Alabama." — This  vessel,  undoubtedly  intended  for  war 
and  constructed  and  adapted  accordingly,  was  from  the  first — 
although  this  was  unknown  at  the  time  to  the  British  authorities 

— expressly  built  for  the  Confederate  States. 

The  English  Government  was  warned  as  early  as  23  June, 
1862,  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister  in  London,  that  the 
vessel  was  about  to  depart  and  enter  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  A  great  deal  of  correspondence  then  ensued 
between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Dudley,  the  American  Consul  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  Department  of  Customs,  but  the  solicitor  to  the 
latter  advised  that  the  evidence  was  insufficient  to  bring  the  vessel 
widiin  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  in  this 
he  was  supported  by  the  opinion  of  uie  Commissioners  of  Customs. 
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Eventually  affidavits  were  obtained  from  some  of  the  men  who 

had  been  enj^a^ed  to  serve  on  the  vessel,  and  who  were  informed 
by  the  captain  who  cni:^ao;ed  them  that  "the  vessel  was  going  out 
to  the  GovernnK  lit  of  the  Confederate  States  ...  to  fight  for 
the  Southern  GovcrnmcnL" 

On  1 6  July,  and  again  on  the  23rd,  Mr.  Collier,  q.c,  was 
consulted  on  behalf  of  the  American  Government,  and  his 
opinion  was  as  follows  :— 

"  I  have  perused  the  above  affidavits,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
Collector  of  Custonfis  would  be  justified  in  detaining  the  vesseL  Indeed 
I  should  think  it  his  duty  to  detain  her ;  and  that  it  after  the  appliafioit 
which  has  heen  made  to  him,,  supported  by  the  evidence  which  has  been 
laM  before  me,  he  allows  the  v^sel  to  leave  Liverpool,  he  will  incor  s 
heavy  responsibility— a  responsibility  of  which  the  Board  of  Custoos, 
under  whose  directions  he  appears  to  be  acting,  must  take  their  share. 

**  It  appears  difficult  to  make  out  a  stronger  case  of  infringement  of  tk 
Foreign  foiUstment  Act,  which,  if  not  enforced  on  this  occasion,  is  Iftde 
better  than  a  dead  letter. 

"  It  well  deserves  consideration  whether  if  the  vessel  is  allowed  to 
escape,  the  Federal  Government  would  not  have  serious  grounds  of 
rciuunstrance." 

In  spite  of  this  opiniofl  and  of  the  additional  evidence,  the 
solicitor  to  the  Customs  remained  unshaken  in  his  opinion,  and 
that  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  ms  then  taken  by  Loni 
Russell.  ! 

Their  opinion  was  given  on  tbe  29th,  and  was  as  foUows:- 

**In  onr  opinion  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  (William  Passoore, 
Edward  Roberts,  John  Taylor,  and  Henry  Redden),  coupled  with  the 
character  and  structure  of  the  vessel,  makes  it  reasonably  clear  that  sudi 
vessel  is  intended  for  warlike  use  against  tbe  citizens  of  the  Uoitd  1 
States  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Confederate  States.    It  is  not  and  | 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  vessel  is  constructed  and  adapted  as  a  vessd 
of  war;  being  pierced  for  guns,  the  sockets  for  the  bdta  for  \^^id». 
Passmore  states,  are  already  laid  down,  and  having  a  magfazine,  and  shot 
and  canister  racks  on  the  deck,  and  a  certain  number  of  canisters  being  1 
actually  on  board.    It  is  also  stated  in  the  report  oi  the  CommisskHMn 
of  Customs  of  I  July,  that  Messrs  I.aird,  the  huUders,  do  not  deny  that 
the  vessel  has  been  built  for  some  '  foreign  Government,'  although  they 
maintain  apparently  a  strict  reserve  as  to  her  actual  de-^tination  and  as  to  ' 
the 'foreign  Guvcrnment' in  particular  for  whose  service  she  is  intended. 
We  do  not  overiouk  the  facts  that  neither  guns  nor  ammunition  hafe** 
3^  been  shipped ;  that  the  cargo  (though  of  tiie  nature  dT  na-nl  atofO^ 
connexion  with  war  steamers)  may  yet  be  clasied  as  a  mercantile  cargo:  ^ 
and  that  the  crew  do  not  appear  to  have  been,  in  terms  and  form  at  least, 
recruited  or  enrolled  as  a  military  crew.    It  is  to  be  expected  that  great  j 
stress  Will  be  laid  upon  these  circumstances  by  their  owners  and  othC  1 
who  may  oppose  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel  if  seized  by  tlie  officers 
of  the  Customs;  and  an  aignment  may  be  raised  as  to  tbe 
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construction  of  the  words  which  occur  in  the  seventh  section  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  'equip,  furnish,  fit  out  or  arm,*  which  words,  it 
may  be  suggested,  point  only  to  the  rendering  a  vessel,  whatever  may  be 
the  character  of  its  structure,  presently  fit  to  engage  in  hostilities.  We 
think,  however,  that  such  a  narrow  construction  ought  not  to  he  adopted, 
and  if  allowed  would  fritter  away  the  Act,  and  give  impunity  to  open 
and  flagrant  violations  of  it«?  provisions.  We  therefore  recommend  that 
without  loss  of  time  the  vessel  be  seized  by  the  proper  authorities,  after 
whkh  an  opportunit]r  will  be  afforded  to  those  interested  previous  to 
condemnation  to  alter  the  facts  if  it  may  be,  and  to  show  an  innocent 
destination  of  the  ship.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  countervaiIiii|r  case, 
it  appears  to  us  that  the  vessel,  caiip>,  and  stores  may  be  properly 
condemned." 

This  opinioiif  howciVCTy  Ai'iivod  ^oo  farte*  fiefore  die  necessary 
onlera  Hmt  seizure  oould  be  issued,  a  wire  from  Liverpool  an- 
nounced that  the  "Alabama"  had  gone  out  of  dock  on  the 
evening^  of  the  28th  and  sailed  on  the  morning  of  the  SQth.  ^e 
left  under  the  pretence  of  a  trial  trip. 

The  charge  of  delay  against  the  law  officers  mav  be  shordy 
dismissed.  The  case  was  submitted  in  the  first  place,  as  was 
usual,  to  Sir  John  Hardint»-,  the  Queen's  Advocate,  and  owing 
to  his  ilhiess — an  illness  affecting  his  mental  faculties — did  not 
reach  the  Attorney  General,  Sir  W.  Atherton»  aod  the  Solicitor- 
General,  Sir  Roundeii  Palmer,  till  the  28th. 

On  leaving  the  Mersey  the  "Alabama '  proceeded  to  Moelfra 
Bay,  in  Anglesey,  about  fifty  miles  from  Liverpool,  where  she 
waited  for  a  tug  with  thirty  to  forty  men  on  board,  who  were 
to  form  part  of  her  crew,  and  vrhidk  had  left  Liverpool  on  the  3Qth. 
On  die  morning  of  die  31st  the  "Alabama'*  proceeded  on  her 
way  to  die  Aiwe^  where  she  met  two  vessels,  tfae  Bahama" 
and  die  Agrippina." 

The  Georgia."— The  "Geoiig^"  was  built  on  the  Clyde, 
ostensibly  for  the  Chinese  Government,  and  was  launched  on 
10  January,  1863,  ceremony  of  christening  being  performed 
by  the  daughter  of  Captain  North,  an  insurgent,  and  who,  in 
October  previously,  had  been  shown  by  an  intercepted  letter  to 
be  in  communication  with  the  secretary  of  the  Confederate  navy. 
A  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  Earl  Russell.  It  is  true  that 
steps  were  being  taken  to  provide  the  Chinese  Government  with 
vessels  of  war  built  in  England,  and  that  emissaries  of  the  Con- 
federate States  used  these  as  a  cover  for  their  transactions.  But 
it  would  have  been  quite  easy  for  the  British  autinorities  to  have 
ascertained  exactly  what  ships  were  being  constructed  for  neutral 
Powers. 

It  is  also  true  that  uatO  die  ''Georgia"  left  tfae  Clyde  on 
t  i^iril  for  Hong-Kong»  no  complaint  rad  been  lodged  by  the 
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representatives  of  the  United  States  against  this  particular  ship. 
Upon  her  departure  she  was  complete  and  ready  for  service  as  a 
vessel  of  war.     She  needed  nothine;^  but  arms  and  ammunition. 

On  4  April  the  "Alar"  cleared  from  Newhaven  for  Alderney 
and  St  Male  with  men  and  armaments,  under  circumstances 
which  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  collector,  who  communicated 
the  intelligence  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs.  On  the  84  > 
Mr.  Adams  addressed  a  note  of  complaint  to  Earl  Russell,  who 
the  same  day  sent  instructions  to  Major-General  Slade,  Govenor 
of  Guernsey,  to  take  such  steps  as  he  might  be  advised.  Geoeni  > 
Slade  immediately  despatched  a  cruiser  to  Alderney. 

The  *'  Alar,"  however,  met  the  "  Georgia "  off  Brest,  and  the 
transfer  of  men  and  armaments  was  completed  on  the  9th.  The 
'*  Geor^jin  "  mnde  for  Bahia,  and  ultimatelv  reached  Simon's  Bav 
where  she  received  "coals,  provisions,  and  caulking."  At  Tene- 
riflfe  she  again  coaled,  and  making  Cherbourg,  was  admitted  into 
the  Government  docks  for  repairs.  Proving  unsuccessful  as  a 
cruiser  she  returned  to  Lurerpool,  where  she  was  dismantled  aod 
sold. 

The  Shenandoah." — This  vessel,  originally  known  as  the 
**  Sea  King,"  was  a  screw  steamer,  built  at  Glasgow  in  1863,  and 
intended  for  the  China  trade.  She  was  in  no  sense  adapted  for 
warlike  purposes,  although  from  the  first  she  carried  two  1 2-poun' 
der  cannonades,  such  as  merchant  vessels  are  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  as  signal  guns. 

After  her  return  from  a  voyage  to  New  Zealand,  partly  oa 
Governmental  business,  she  was  sold  in  the  ordinary  way  to  Mr. 
Richard  Wright,  a  Liverpool  shipowner.  Mr.  Wright  was,  how- 
ever, the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Prioleau,  the  managing  partner  of 
Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Co.,  the  well-known  agents  of  the  Coa- 
federate  States  in  Liverpool. 

On  7  October,  1864,  Wright  granted  to  Corbett,  the  master  ol 
the  ship,  a  certificate  of  sale,  empowering  him  to  sell  the  vessel 
within  six  months  from  the  date  thereof,  at  any  port  outside  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  not  less  than  ;^45,ooo. 

The  "Sea  King"  left  London  on  9  October,  and  arrived  aj 
Madeira  on  the  i8th,  where  she  met  a  small  vessel,  the  Laurd.  " 
which  had  cleared  from  Liverpool  about  the  same  time,  with  guns, 
arms,  and  ammunitioa  Both  vessels  then  proceeded  to  the  ad- 
joining islands,  the  Desertas,  where  the  armaments  were  trass- 
ferred,  and  the  *'Sea  King"  sold  to  the  Confederate  States 
Government  Of  her  crew  of  forty-two,  only  two  or  three  con- 
sented to  serve:  The  Confederate  flag  having  been  hoisted,  she 
thenceforth  cruised  under  the  name  of  the  "Shenandoah. 
Nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  "Shenandoah"  till  her  arrival 
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at  Melbourne  on  25  January,  1865,  when  her  captain,  Waddell, 
requested  permission  to  repair  madiinery,  take  in  coal,  and  land 
his  prisoners.    The  law  officers  of  the  colony  having  advised  that 

the  "  Shenandoah  '*  was  entitled  to  be  treated  as  a  ship  of  war 
duly  commissioned,  the  required  permission  was  granted. 

These  repairs  were,  however,  interrupted  by  a  controversy 
between  the  authorities  and  Captain  Waddell  upon  an  alleged 
enlistment.  The  latter,  whilst  refusing  to  allow  his  ship  to  be 
searched,  solemnlv  declared  that  no  one  had  been  enlisted,  and 
that  he  had  not  in  any  way  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  port. 

Nevertheless,  the  police  took  possession  of  the  slip  in  which  the 
Shenandoah  "  was  docked,  and  dearin?  the  yard  of  all  woHonen, 
eflfectually  put  a  stop  to  the  repaifs.  The  immedtate  effect  of  this 
action  was  that  four  men  were  seen  to  leave  the  ship,  who  when 
seized  declared  that  they  were  on  board  unknown  to  the  captain, 
and  that  when  discovered  he  had  ordered  them  ashore*  After 
further  declarations  from  the  camtain,  the  repairs  were  allowed  to 
be  continued  and  the  vessel  to  depart 

As  it  subsequently  transpired,  however,  Captain  Waddell  did 
augment  hiR  crew  from  the  colony,  in  spite  of  his  repeated  assur- 
ances as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this 
intelligence,  the  Governor  announced  his  intention  oi  refusing  the 
hospitality  of  the  port  to  Captain  Waddell  or  any  of  the  officera 
of  the  "  Shenandoah,"  and  wrote  to  the  Governors  of  the  other 
colonies  and  to  the  Commodore  of  the  station  warning  them  of 
the  breach  of  neutrality  which  he  had  discovered. 

The  grounds  of  complaint  put  forward  by  the  United  States 
Government  were  summarised  by  Sir  Alexander  Codcburn,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  as  follows : — 

^i)  That  by  reason  of  want  of  due  diligence  011  the  part  of  the 
British  Government,  vessels  were  allowed  to  be  fitted  out  and 
equipped  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  order  to  their 
being  employed  in  making  war  against  the  United  States,  and 
having  been  so  equipped  were  allowed  to  quit  such  poiis  fur  liiat 
purpose. 

(2)  That  vessels  fitted  out  and  equipped  for  the  before-men- 
tioned purpose  in  contravention  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act, 
and  being  therefore  liable  to  seizure  under  that  Act,  having  gone 
forth  from  British  ports,  but  having  afterwards  returned  to  them, 
were  not  seized  as  diey  ought  to  have  beeut  but  having  been 
allowed  hospitality  in  such  ports,  were  suffered  to  go  forth  again 
to  resume  their  war&re  against  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States, 
a  c 
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(3)  That  undue  favour  was  shown  in  British  ports  to  ships  of 
war  of  the  Confederate  States  in  respect  of  the  time  those  ships 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  such  ports,  or  of  the  amount  of  cool 
with  which  they  were  permitted  to  be  supj)lied. 

(4)  That  vessels  of  the  Confederate  States  were  allowed  to 
make  British  ports  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  ships 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  by  reason  of  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  wherebjr 
vesseb  belonging  to  the  Confederate  States  were  enabled,  so  it 
was  albged,  to  inflict  injuries  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United 
Stales^  compensation  was  daimed  in  respect  of  the  injuries  and 
tbeir  resulting  damages  so  committed. 

The  claims  here  made  could  only  be  supported  by  stretching 
the  liability  of  the  neutral  State  so  as  to  make  it  responsible  for 
the  ultimate  effect  of  two  or  more  independent  acts  committed 
within  its  own  jurisdiction,  each  in  itself  innocent,  but  committed 
with  the  intent  of  forming  a  combination  whereby  the  expedition 
may  assume  a  warlike  character  at  some  spot  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  neutral  State. 

"The  intent,"  argues  Dana,  "covers  all  cases  and  furnishes  the  test  ll 
must  be  immaterial  where  the  combinatiun  is  to  take  place,  whether  here 
or  elsewhere^  if  the  acts  done  in  our  territory — ^whether  acts  of  baildiii& 
fitting,  arming,  or  of  procuring  materials  for  those  acts — ^be  done  as  part 
of  a  plan  by  which  a  vesad  is  to  be  sent  out  with  intent  that  she  shall  be 
«nployed  to  cruise. 

It  was  accordingly  argued  before  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitratioii  at 
Geneva,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  that  those  vessela  were  in 
effect  "armed  within  British  jurisdiction." 

Such  a  contention,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  law  of  nation?;,  and  directly  in  conflict  with  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain. 

"The  true  theory,"  writes  Mr.  Hall,  "is  that  the  neutral  severely  has 
only  to  do  with  such  overt  acts  as  are  performed  within  his  own  terri- 
tory, and  to  them  he  can  only  apply  the  test  of  their  immediate  quality. 
If  these  are  sncb  in  themselves  as  to  violate  neutrality  or  to  raise  a 
violent  presumption  of  fraud,  he  steps  in  to  prevent  their  consequences; 
but  if  they  are  presumably  innocent,  he  is  not  justified  in  interfering  with 
them.  If  a  vessel,  in  other  respects  perfectly  ready  for  immediate  warfare, 
were  to  sail  with  a  crew  msufficient  for  fighting  purposes,  the  neutral 
sovereign  may  reasonably  believe  that  it  is  intended  secretly  to  fill  up 
the  complement  just  outside  his  waters  Any  such  completion  involv^ 
a  fraudulent  use  of  his  territory,  and  an  expectation  that  it  is  intended 
gives  him  the  right  of  takings  precautions  against  it.  But  no  fraudulent 
use  takes  place  when  a  belligerent  says:  I  will  not  compromise  your 

>  Daaa*s  Whestoa,"  note  115. 
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neutrality.  I  will  make  a  voyage  of  a  hundred  miles  in  a  helpless  state ;  I 
will  take  my  chance  of  meetingr  my  enemy  during  that  time,  and  I  will 
organize  my  rxpedition  when  I  am  so  far  off  that  the  use  of  your  territory 
is  no  longer  the  condition  of  its  being."  ^ 

Upon  the  recognized  principles  of  international  law,  therefore, 
whilst  a  citizen  of  a  neutral  State  may  build  and  send  for  sale 


contraband  articles,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  neutral  State  to  prevent  a 
vessel  provided  with  a  belligerent  commission,  or  belonging  to  a 
belligerent  and  able  to  inflict  damage  on  his  enemy,  from  issuing 
from  its  ports. 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  merits  of  the  dispute,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  "  Akibama  "  claims  were  settled  by  ex  post  facto 
legislation.  By  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  arbitrators  should  be  bound  by  the  following 
three  rules : — 

"A  neutral  Government  is  bound — first,  to  use  due  diligenct  to  pre- 
vent the  fitting  out»  arming,  or  equipping  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any 
vessel  which  it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or 
to  carry  on  war  against  a  Power  with  which  it  is  at  peace ;  and  also  to 
use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  ffom  its  jurisdiction  of  any 
vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  having 
been  specially  adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part  within  such  jurisdiction,  to 
warlike  use. 

"Secondly,  not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  its 
ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  sLgainst  the  other,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  suppUes  or  arms 

or  the  recniitment  of  men. 

'*  Thirdly,  to  exercii>e  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and  waters  and  as 
to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the  fore- 
going obligationt  and  duttes." 

It  was  expressly  declared,  however,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment could  not  assent  to  the  above  rules  as  a  statement  of  the 
principles  of  international  law  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  alleofed 
offences,  but  that  in  order  to  evince  its  dcsirt:  uf  strengthening 
the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  of  making 
satisfiictory  provision  for  tiie  future^  It  had  agreed  to  the  above 
rules. 

This  is  scarcely  the  place  to  discuss  the  political  aspects  of  this 
treaty,  but  since  some  text-writers  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
attack  Mr.  Gladstone  for  submitting  to  the  imposition  of  the 
rules,  it  is  desirable  to  state  the  facts.  As  early  as  1863  popular 
feeling  in  England  had  been  rising  in  favour  of  the  Northern 
cause,  and  the  desire  to  remove  causes  of  difference  between 


vessels  of  war  to  a  belli 


he  may  send  any  other 
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our^lves  and  the  United  States  had  grown  at  a  remarkable  ' 
speed.    Unfortunately,  with  the  growth  of  this  benevolent  fed- 
ing  the  American  claims  became  more  extravagant.    Mr.  Sum- 
ner, discussin<]f  in  the  Senate  the  Chirendon  Convention  of  1869, 
assessed  the  claim  at  four  hundred  million  pounds  sterling.  In 
the  official  demand  of  1869,  in  addition  to  compensation  for  the 
dcprt  (l-itions,  we  were  asked  to  pay  for  the  cost  to  America  of  1 
chasing  the  Confederate  cruisers ;  for  the  transfer  of  most  of  the 
American  commercial  marine  to  the  British  flag",  for  enhanced  I 
insurance,  and  geaeraiiy  for  the  increased  diiiiculty  of  putting 
down  the  rebellion. 

The  expediency  of  an  accommodation  was  obvious.  There  was 
the  posstbdity  of  trouble  with  Russia  over  the  Black  Sea,  and,  as  j 
Mr.  Childers  pointed  out,  however  unprepared  the  United  States  | 
might  be  at  the  moment*  we  should  undov^tedly  have  them  ob 
our  hands  sooner  or  later.  But  apart  from  this»  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  alive  to  the  extent  to  which  England's  power  in  Europe  m 
reduced  by  the  smothered  quarrel  with  Americai  and  bis  moial 
nature  shrank  from  a  vast  and  fratricidal  struggle. 

On  8  May,  1871,  the  treaty  was  sigried  at  Washincfton,  but 
when  the  American  case  was  put  in  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
Mr.  Gladstone  experienced  a  severe  shock.  It  was  found  10 
contain  a  demand  for  the  indirect  and  consequential  remote 
damages  first  propounded  by  Mr.  Sumner.  A  storm  at  once 
arose  in  England,  and  no  one  was  more  incensed  than  the  Prime 
Minister ;  and  when  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  ui  them  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  preposterous  and  wild,  as  nothing  less  than  die 
exacting  of  a  tribute  from  a  conquered  people,  Mr.  Gladstone 
declared  that  such  words  were  in  trutib  rather  under  the  maik 
than  an  exaggeration,  and  went  on  to  say — 

"We  must  bs  insane  to  accede  to  demands  which  no  nation  widi  s 
spark  of  honour  or  spirit  left  could  submit  to*  even  at  the  point  of  desth' 

Upon  this  question  the  treaty  was  nearly  wrecked.  It  was 
saved  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  arbitrator.  To  liave  form- 
ally abandoned  the  claim,  owing  to  the  temper  of  the  American 
people,  was  impossible  He  persuaded  his  colleagues  to  make  a 
spontaneous  declaration  that  on  the  principles  of  international  law 
the  indirect  daims  ought  to  be  exduaed  from  their  constderatioa 

Upon  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  admission  of  the  ex  p^A 
facto  **  rules  "  there  was  a  complete  and  even  violent  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  Cabinet  We  learn  from  Mr.  Moriey*  that  eager 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  for  a  settlement,  he  agreed  to  the  "rules" 
with  reluctance,"  although  their  rejection  would  have  meant  the 

life  of  Gladatoiu!,"  VoL  11,  p.  403. 
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loss  of  the  treaty^  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Roundell  Palmer 
(afterwards  Lord  CbaaceUor  Selborne)  which  decided  the 
Cabinet 

"The  risk»"  argued  Palmer,  *' whether  greater  or  less,  before  the  arbi- 
trators would  be  caused  by  translating  retrospectively  into  the  form  of  a 
hypothetical  internationai  convention  which  did  not  exist  when  the 
events  happened,  a  duty  wbidi  we  had  recognized  as  incumbent  upon  us 
under  our  own  laws,  and  which  we  had  alwa}rs  professed  and  endeavoured 
to  perform  with  as  much  diligence  as  was  reasonably  piacticable  in  aiTasrs 
of  domestic  government"^ 

These  "  rules,"  as  understood  by  both  parties^  coincided  in  sub- 
stance, in  Palmer's  opinion,  with  the  prohibitions  of  the  Act  of 
i8i9»  according  to  the  intetpretation  placed  upon  it,  on  which 
Lord  Palmerston's  Government  had  oAtd  during  the  Civil  War. 
These  prohibitions  required  the  exercise  of  "due  diligence"  to 
prevent  a  violation  of  neutrality,  whenever  the  Government  had 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  any  such  violation  was  in- 
tended. Moreover,  the  acceptance  of  the  "rules"  secured  to  us 
for  the  future  a  definite  and  beneficial  rule  binding  by  express 
Internaiional  engagement  upon  the  United  States  also. 

'*  Feeling  satisfied,"  he  writes  to  Lord  Russell,  "that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  principle  of  such  an  arrangement  which  ought  to  be  understood  as 
admitting  any  view  different  from  that  which  you  and  I  have  always 
maantained,  either  of  the  duties  of  neutrality  or  of  the  manner  in  which 

our  Government  fulfilled  those  duties,  I  have  held  in  my  confidential 
communications  on  the  subject  with  the  present  Government — and  should 
doubtless,  if  necessary,  hold  in  Parliament — the  same  language  in  which  1 
now  express  myself  to  yoa" 

And  this  was  the  opinion,  it  must  be  observed,  of  the  man  who 
was  selected  to  defend  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  before  the 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration. 

The  arbitrators  (Charles  Francis  Adams,  Count  Frederic 
Sclopis,  M.  Jacques  Staempfli,  Viscount  d'ltajubd,  and  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn)  met  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Geneva  on 
15  December,  1871,  and  gave  Liicir  decision  on  15  September, 
1872.  The  conduct  of  Great .  Britain  with  regard  to  the 
"/Uabama"  and  its  tender,  die  **  Tuscaloosa,"  was  unanimously 
oondemned  by  the  four  6ist-named  arbitrators,  on  the  grounds 
that  in  view  of  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  construction  of  the 
vessel  at  Liverpool  and  its  equipment  and  armament  off  Terceira 
through  the  agency  of  vessels  despatched  from  Great  Britain 
for  that  purpose,  the  British  Government  had  failed  to  use  due 
diUgence  in  the  performance  of  its  neutral  obligations,  and 
especially  omitted,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  and  official 
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representations  of  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States 
during  the  construction,  to  take  in  due  time  any  effective  measures 
of  prevention,  and  that  the  orders  which  at  last  were  given  for  the 
detention  of  the  vessel  were  issued  so  late  that  their  execution 
was  impracticable  ;  that  after  the  escape  of  the  vessel,  the 
measures  taken  for  its  pursuit  and  arrest  were  so  imperfect  as 
to  lead  to  no  result;  tnat  the  vessel  was  subsequently  fredf 
admitted  into  the  colonial  ports  of  Great  Britain  without  any 
proceedings  being  taken  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  that 
the  insufficiency  of  legal  means  was  no  justification  of  the  failure 
in  exercising  due  diligence. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  treatv 
had  created  a  liability  in  respect  of  the  equipment  of  shi|)s  which 
did  not  previously  exist  under  international  law.  Equippinc^  at 
ship  for  sale  to  .1  hclhVerent  in  the  w?iy  of  trade  was  at  the  time 
in  question  no  oftcncc  against  the  law  of  nations,  nor  n  violation 
of  neutrality,  though  it  was  an  offence  against  the  municipal  law 
of  Great  Britain.  For  such  equipment  the  British  Government 
was  not  responsible,  though  by  the  treaty  it  was  bound  to  use 
due  diligence  to  prevent  the  equipment  as  a  matter  of  neuu^ 
obligation  and  not  as  a  matter  of  municipal  law. 

But  the  diligence  to  be  observed  by  the  State  had  never  yet 
been  defined  1^  international  law.  In  determining  the  question  of 
negligence,  according  to  the  municipal  law  of  most  civilized  Statesi 
the  true  test  to  be  am>lied  is  whether  there  has  been,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  subject-matter,  that  reasonable  degree  of 
diligence  and  care  which  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  and  capadtjr 
mi?ht  be  expected  to  exercise  in  the  same  arcumstances. 

Upon  this  analogy  Sir  Alexander  considered  that  the  principle 
which  prevails  with  men  in  their  conduct  of  affairs  might  well  be  ap- 
plied to  the  discharpre  of  its  duties  by  a  government.  Applying  this 
standard,  one  nation  has  a  right  to  expect  from  another,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  its  international  obligations,  the  amount  of  diligence 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  well-regulated,  wise, 
and  conscientious  government,  according  to  its  institutions  and  i^ 
ordinary  mode  of  conducting  its  affairs;  but  it  lias  no  right  to 
expect  more. 

Before  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  had  been  taken,  Sv 
Alexander  held  that  there  was  abundant  evidence  making  out  a 
case  for  the  detention  of  the  "Alabama,"  and  uiat  tlie 
Collector  of  Customs,  in  failing  to  seize  the  vessel  on  22  julfi 
was  guilty  of  a  want  of  due  diligence.  Sir  Alexander  also  con- 
sidered that  the  authorities  showed  a  want  of  official  activity  in 
not  seizing  the  tug  which  followed  the  "Alabama"  with  her 
fighting  crew.    To  the  aigument  that  whether  the  armament  was 
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sent  from  the  sameport  as  die  ship,  or  from  a  different  port  and 
by  the  same  or  dtfierent  persons,  was  immaterial.  Sir  Alexander 
replied  that  the  armament,  at  any  rate,  was  prepsured  in  England, 

"and  it  was  part  of  the  same  sdieme  that  the  vessel,  having  been 
'  equipped/  ie.  prepared  to  receive  her  armament,  in  England,  should  have 

her  armam<?nt  sent  out  and  put  on  board  out  of  the  Queen's  dominions 
for  the  purpo^^e  of  immediate  warfare.  It  is  fairly  open  to  contention 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  whole  should  be  regarded  as  one 
armed  hostile  expedition  issuing  from  a  British  port,  or  at  all  events 
tibat  die  ulterior  purpose  of  armii^,  though  out  of  the  British  jurisdiction, 
gives  to  such  equipment  of  the  vessel  within  the  jurisdiction  the  character 
of  an  equipment  with  intent  to  cany  on  the  war," 

Sir  Alexander  therefore  concurred  with  his  colleagues  in  tlimk- 
ing  that  the  liability  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  want  of  due 
diugence  was  established  by  the  facts. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  Rules,  it  Is  quite  dear  that  the 
"Alabama"  would  have  been  condemned  under  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  1819. 

Even  Lord  Russell,  after  many  years  of  obdurate  self-defence, 
at  last  confessed  in  so  many  words : — 

"  I  assent  entirely  to  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  that  the 

'Alabama'  oucrht  to  have  been  detained  durinc^  the  four  days  I  was  wait- 
ing for  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers.  But  I  think  that  the  fault  was  not 
that  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs ;  it  was  my  fault  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  Fore^  Affairs."^ 

With  respect  to  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  vessel,  Sir 
Alexander  agreed  with  the  opinion  of  our  law  officers  (Sir  R. 
Palmer,  Sir  R,  Collier,  and  Sir  R.  Phillimore)  that  whatever  her 
previous  history,  once  commissioned,  the  British  authorities  were 
bound  to  treat  her  as  a  ship  of  war  belonging  to  a  belligerent 
power. 

By  a  majority  of  four  to  one  the  Tribunal  found  that  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Florida/*  the  facts  relating  to  its  construction  in,  and 
departure  from,  Liverpool  ought  to  have  induced  the  British 
authorities  to  resort  to  adequate  measures  to  prevent  the  violation 
of  neutrality,  and  that  they  failed  to  use  due  diligence ;  that  there 
was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  British  colonial  authorities  at 
Nassau  in  allowing  the  ** Florida"  to  co-operate  with  the 
"Prince  Alfred  "at  Green  Cay;  that  the  "Florida"  was  freely 
admitted  into  the  British  colonial  ports ;  that  the  judicial  inquiry 
at  Nassau  did  not  relieve  Great  Britain  of  her  responsibility  as  a 
neutral,  and  that  the  stay  of  the  "Florida"  at  Mobile  did  not 
extinguish  such  original  responsibility.     Consequently,  Great 
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Britain  failed  fay  omission  to  fulfil  tlie  duties  prescribed  ia  ik  ] 

three  Rules.  ' 

The  dissentient  minority  again  consisted  of  Sir  Alexander  ^ 
Cockburn.  He  declared  that  upon  the  existing  state  of  facts 
and  upon  the  then  available  evidence,  the  British  Cjovcrnmeni 
were  not  guilty  of  any  want  of  due  diligence  in  il lowing  the 
■'Florida  tu  leave  Liverpool,  nor  in  failing  to  procure  the  evi- 
dence necessary  to  ensure  condemnation,  since  there  were  m 
means  in  their  power  of  obtaining  it 

The  equipment*  in  his  opinion,  was  not  a  violation  of  neu- 
trality, but  merely  a  breach  of  the  Act  of  18191  and  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  on  which  to  seize  the  vessd  and  asic  for  con- 
demnation under  this  Act 

At  Nassau  the  "  Florida  "  ou?ht  to  have  been  condemned,  and 
but  for  a  mistaken  view  of  the  law  by  the  judge,  she  would  have 
suffered  condemnation.  But  Great  Britain  was  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  this.  Sir  Alexander  dissented  from  the  findinfj  of 
negligence  against  the  authorities  at  Nassau  in  allowing  th£ 
*•  Florida  "  to  enlist  forty  men  from  that  port.  ] 

Upon  the  larger  question  of  the  effect  of  the  entry  mto  IMobile,  i 
Sir  Alexander  said  that  although  the  original  equipment  was  an 
offence  against  the  municipal  law  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  not 
there  being  ai  the  time  she  reached  the  Bahamas  no  present 
intention  of  war,  an  offence  against  international  law.  And  so 
far  as  the  offence  against  the  Act  of  18 19  was  concerned,  after 
the  acquittal  the  matter  was  res  judUaia*  Upon  this  point  Sir 
Alexander  dted  the  authority  of  the  UmUd  States  v.  Qmrn^-  | 
The  distinction  there  made  was  a  sound  one.  , 

*'A  present  intention  does  not  the  less  exist  because  an  unexpected  ' 

etent  may  afterwards  change  it;  but  an  intention  which  is  to  depoid  oa  1 

uncertain  contingencies  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  present  one.    It  is  tiie  I 

present  intention  of  the  immediate  employment  of  the  vessel  for  hostile 
purposes  which  makes  tlie  sending  out  an  armed  ship  an  offence  against 

the  law  of  nations,  as  a  violation  of  neutrality,  as  distinguished  from  , 

merely  making  it  contraband  of  war.  Assuredly  there  must  be  a  dlstin^  | 
tibo  between  the  two  things^  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  where  the  line  ctt 

otherwise  be  drawn."  I 

To  the  cunteiitiun  that  Great  Britain  was  eatitled  and  W8$  1 
boimd  to  seize  vessels  fitted  out  in  violation  of  her  neutrality 
on  entrv  into  her  port  after  the  receipt  of  a  commission,  Sir  . 
Alexander  replied  uiat  (i)  Great  Britain  had  no  right,  accord-  ' 
ing  to  international  law,  to  seize  such  vessels,  smce  they  veie  , 
admitted  as  commissioned  ships  of  war  of  a  belligerent  sute; 
(2)  that  independently  of  the  foregoing  ground,  Great  Bricain 
could  not,  as  a  neutnd  Government,  seize  a  ship  of  war  of  a 
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beUigerent  State  for  that  which  was  not  a  violadon  of  neutrality, 
bat  only  of  its  own  municipal  law,  and  (3)  that  even  if  the  Britiai 
Government  had  the  right,  it  was  under  no  obUgatioa  to  exer- 
cise it. 

The  American  contention  rested  upon  the  assumption  ( i )  That 
the  privileges  accorded  to  foreign  public  ships  are  revocable  at 
will  ;  (2)  that  a  bellit^erent  State  not  recognized  as  a  nation  does 
not  possess  the  same  bellii^erent  privileo-es  as  a  iccoL^nized  State. 
The  immunities  now  extended  to  public  vessels,  however  they 
may  have  originated,  undoubtedly  now  form  part  of  international 
usage.  They  have  no  right  to  enter  foreign  ports,  but  if  ad- 
mitted, are  entitled  to  all  the  usual  privileges. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hall  considered  dmt  neither  of  these  assumptions  is 
correct,^  but  Professor  Lawrence  asserts  that  the  American  view 
that  a  commission  from  a  belligerent  State  not  recognized  as  a 
nation  is  invalid,  although  not  law,  might  be  made  law  with 
advantage;' 

The  wide  view  adopted  by  the  Tribunal  would,  he  admits,  add 
enormously  to  the  burdens  of  neutrality,  and  would  probably 
bring  about  serious  conflicts  between  neutral  States  and  belli- 
gerents whose  vessek  were  seized.  But  he  contends  that  the 
practical  immunity  enjoyed  under  the  narrower  view  is  obviously 
unfair,  since  unrecognized  States  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
offences  committed  by  their  cruisers,  and  if  the  cruisers  themselves 
cannot  be  touched  when  once  they  have  completed  their  offence 
and  become  fully  commissioned,  absolute  immunity  is  secured  to 
them  and  their  principals,  and  no  remedy  exists  for  a  grave  inter- 
national wrong. 

To  deny  to  commissions  granted  by  a,  de  facto  Government 
validity,  would,  said  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  be  to  deprive  the 
recognition  of  belligerency  of  all  the  effects  it  was  intended  to 
have.  It  is  admitted  among  nadons  that  such  a  recognition  may 
be  made  by  a  neutral  State.  Its  purpose  is  to  invest  the  de  facto 
Government  with  the  character  of  a  belligerent  power,  for  the 
oommon  benefit  of  both  belligerent  and  neutral,  without  any  re- 
cognition of  independence  or  sovereignty.  The  recognition  would 
plainly  be  idle  if  it  did  not  carry  with  it  one  of  the  most  important 
rights  incidental  to  a  belligerent  Government,  that  of  commission- 
ini(  and  employing  vessels  of  war,  and  of  having  those  vessels, 
when  sailing  under  its  flag  and  armed  with  its  commission,  in- 
vested with  the  privileges  conceded  to  ships  of  war,  and  therefore 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  neutral  country  in  whose 
waters  they  may  be. 

»  Atlfty»s  "Hall,-  p.  623.  *  **  Prindpks,"  p.  553. 
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In  time  of  peace,  by  the  universal  comity  of  nations,  the  pKjns 
and  waters  of  every  nation  are  open  to  all  comers.     But  in  time 
of  war  the  neutral  sovereign  may  make  what  restrictions  be 
pleases  upon  his  hospitality,  provided  he  treats  both  belligerous  i 
alike  and  gives  them  due  notice.  \ 

This  power  would  appear  to  meet  Professor  Lawrence's  objec- 
tion that  a  neutral  had  no  remedy.  He  has  only  to  publish  his 
intention  to  refuse  hospitality,  facOities  for  repairs*  coals,  provi- 
sions, or  to  impose  other  restrictions*  and  be  is  then  entitfal  if 
these  are  violated,  to  exact  the  necessary  repafation,  even  to  Ae 
extent  of  declaring  himself  at  war  with  the  offender. 

The  tenders  to  the  "  Florida"  followed  her  fate,  the  Tribunal 
being  unanimously  of  opinion  that  they  were  properiy  to  be 
regarded  as  accessories.  They  were  the  "  Clalrcnce,"  the 
"Tacony,"  and  the  "Archer." 

The  Tribunal  was  unanimous  in  the  case  of  the  "  Shenandoah 
that,  prior  to  her  cntrv  into  the  port  of  Melbourne,  Great  Britain 
was  not  chartTeahle  with  any  failure  in  the  use  of  due  diligence  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  neutrality. 

But  by  a  majority  of  three  to  two  it  was  declared  that  by  tie 
clandestine  auc^mentation  of  her  force,  by  the  enlistment  of  men 
during  her  stay  at  that  port,  Great  Britain  had  failed  to  fulfil  the 
duties  prescribed  by  two  and  three  of  the  Rules.  i 

In  dissenting  from  the  decision  of  the  majority,  Sir  Alexaader  | 
Cockbum  said : —  I 

**  Looking  to  the  Regulations  and  the  distance  of  the  vessel  from  ho 

nearest  port,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  President  that  too  much  cod  i 

allowed.   I  cannot  agree  that  repairing  or  taking  in  coal  at  a  particular  , 

port  on  the  way  to  some  ulterior  operation  makes  the  port  a  base  of  na\-al  , 

operations;  still  less  that  the  neutral  can  be  affected  thereby  when  he  i$  ^ 

ignorant  of  the  ulterior  operation  so  contemplated.  I  cannot  agree  that  ^ 
where  the  government  of  a  colony  is  honestly  desirous  of  doing  itsdl^ 

and  maintaining  neutrality,  the  fact  that  men  anxious  to  ship  on  board  i  | 
belligerent  vessel  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  poHoe  in  the  n^t  time  is  to 

make  the  parent  State  liable  for  all  the  damages  such  vessel  mayaftw-  | 
wards  do.  And  I  protest  respectfully,  but  emphatically,  against  a  decision 

based  on  grounds,  to  my  mind,  so  wholly  untenable."  ^  | 

The  most  serious  question  here  was  coaling  and  refitnient 
whereby  "the  main  operation  of  the  naval  warfare"  of  1 

"  Shenandoah  "  had  been  accomplished.    But  a  port  is  not  niadt 
the  base  of  naval  operations  l)y  an  isolated  instance,    Continueu  | 
use  is  the  test.    If  an  act  otherwise  innocent  is  repeated  then  the 
neutral  may  infer  that  it  is  intended  to  assist  in  warlike  operations 
When  a  vessel,  therefore,  whilst  carrying  on  hostilities,  uses 
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neutral  ports  for  these  purposes  without  revbiting  her  own,  a 
neutral,  both  then  and  now,  b  bound  to  prevent  such  acts  within 
his  own  jurisdiction.  At  this  period  ships  of  war  were,  by  the 
English  regulations,  only  allowed  to  receive  sufficient  coal  to  take 

them  to  the  nearest  port  of  their  own  country,  and  they  were  not 
allowed  to  receive  a  second  supply,  in  the  same  or  any  Other  port, 
without  special  permission  within  three  months. 

The  regulations  of  the  United  States  were,  in  1870,  similar. 
To  furnish  supplies  in  excess  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  is  to 
assist  the  belligerent  in  his  warlike  operations,  and  consequently 
to  violate  the  essential  principles  of  neutrality. 

The  *'  Georgia." — In  the  case  of  the  "  Georgia,"  the  Tribunal 
was  imanimously  of  opinion  that  Great  Britain  had  not  failed  by 
act  or  omission  to  fulfil  any  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the 
Rules,  or  by  the  principles  of  international  law.  The  "Sumter/* 
the  ''Nashville"  the  "Tallahassee,"  and  the  "Chickamanga" 
were  stmilariy  acquitted,  and  it  was  also  unanimously  decided 
that  the  cases  of  the  "Sallie,"  the  "Jefferson  Davis,"  the  "Music," 
the  *'  Boston,"  and  the  "  V.  H.  Joy"  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
consideration  for  want  of  evidence. 

Hffect  of  the  Decree. — Just  as  the  arbitrators  failed  to  agree 
amongst  themselves  upon  the  general  principles  which  they 
sought  to  establish,  so  the  jurists  are  not  c^reed  upon  the  practical 
value  of  their  decisions. 

Due  Diligence — ^The  arbitrators  laid  down  that  due  diligence 

"  ought  to  be  exercised  by  neutral  Governments  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  risks  to  which  either  of  the  belligerents  may  be  exposed  nom  a  failure 
to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  neutrality  on  their  part" 

This  definition,  says  Professor  Lawrence,  accepts  the  principle  of 
a  shifting  standard.  It  imposes  different  degrees  of  responsibility 
upon  di^erent  neutrals  in  the  same  war,  and  even  upon  the  same 
neutral  in  respect  of  different  belligerents  in  the  same  war,  and 
thus  destroys  that  impartiality  which  is  the  essence  of  neutral 
duty. 

The  analogy  adopted  by  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  of  the  dili- 
gence required  of  the  bonus  et  diligens  pater  familias  of  the 
civilians  appears  to  be  the  true  one.  The  offence  most  clearly 
analogous  to  the  one  under  discussion  is  that  of  smuggling,  and 
Professor  Lawrence  suggests  that  the  kind  and  amount  of  diligence 
exercised  by  the  "  well-regulated,  wise,  and  conscientious  Govern- 
ment" of  Sir  Alexander  in  suppressing  smuggling  ought  to  be 
the  standard  which  mutual  States  should  seek  to  maintain  in  fulfill- 
ing these  obligations  of  neutrality. 
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Another  analogy  is  suggested  by  M.  Tetens,  who  says : — 

"The  maximum  of  precaution  in  thi«i  ca«?e  h  to  maTntain  and  enfora 
the  observance  of  nt- iitrality  in  vessels  and  cargoes  with  the  same  dil- 
gciice  and  cxactues^  a:*  are  exercised  in  inquirie:>  and  other  proctxdiu^- 
idative  to  Uaws  or  imposts  and  castCMn&  He  who  does  as  auidi  to  (k- 
vent  a  wiong  meditated  against  soother  as  he  does  for  his  own  protectioQ 
satisfies  every  just  and  reasonable  expectation  on  the  part  of  that  otber"^ 

Intent  as  the  Test  of  Guilt. — ^It  has  already  been  shom 
how  i0  the  American  view  the  intent  of  the  parties  oonoeraed  ii 
die  equipment  and  annament  of  a  vessel  in  neutral  wateis  is  lb 
cardinal  principle  upon  which  the  Courts  acted  The  difficnb^  is 
to  determine  in  each  particular  case  whether  it  is  a  case  of  sale  d 
a  contraband  article  or  whether  it  is,  in  huX,  a  hostile  expedidoc 
When  the  determination  rests  upon  intention,  the  practical  dlS- 
culty,  and  often  impossibility,  of  establistung  such  proof  as  wouki 
establish  a  prima  fade  case,  as  distinct  from  mere  suspidoo^B 
enormous. 

Instead  ot  intent  being  regarded  ;is  the  crucial  test,  Mr.  HaK 
suggests  that  the  character  of  the  ship  should  form  the  critencr 
of  the  offence.  Experts,  he  argues,  are  perfectly  well  ah'' 
to  distinguish  vessels  built  primarily  for  warlike  purposes  trcff 
those  constructed  primarily  for  conimercial  use.  But  since  every 
fast  merchant  vessel  with  but  a  small  armament  is  capable  c< 
inflicting  a  maximum  of  damage  upon  its  enemy's  trade  so 
as  it  escapes  encounter  with  a  more  heavily-armed  cruiser,  tint 
suggested  rule  breaks  down. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Hail  admits  as  much  when  he  says : — 

**  Mail  steamers  of  large  size  are  fitted  by  tbek  strength  and  bidU  » 
receive,  without  much  special  adaptation,  one  or  two  guns  of  sofliatft 

calibre  to  render  the  ships  carrying  them  dangerous  cruiser-  a^am?^ 
merchantmen.  These  vessels,  though  of  distinct  character  in  their  fflOJ^ 
marked  forms,  melt  insensibly  into  other  types,  and  it  would  be  impossilw 
to  lay  down  a  rule  under  which  they  could  be  prevented  from  beii^  ^ 
to  a  belligerent  and  transformed  into  constituent  parts  of  an  cxpwtioj 
outside  neutral  waters  without  paralysing  the  wiiole  shipbuilding  ^ 
ship*selUng  trade  of  the  neutral  country."' 

Such  restrictions  would  be  intolerable;  and  thus  we  are  thro^ 
back  upon  the  test  of  intent.  One  method  by  which  proof  oi 
intent  can  be  obtained  is  that  adopted  in  the  Foreign  Eiuistm^' 
Act,  1870,  to  which  reference  will  shortly  be  made.  .  , 

Professor  Lawrence  adopts  the  test  of  character  as  explain^ 
by  Professor  Hall.  He  thinks  if  the  construction  and  equipm^"' 
of  ships  unequivocally  adapted  for  war  were  ruled  out,  heiHg^^ 

1  Reddie^  "Mar.  and  lot  latr,"  Vol.  II,  203. 
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would  be  wise  in  submitting  to  the  free  sale  of  purely  commercial 
vessels.  But  as  already  stated,  a  fast  merchantship  with  a  few 
powerful  guns  is  just  as  dangerous  to  trade,  within  certain  limits, 
as  a  ftdly-armed  ship  of  war.  No  belligerent  oould  be  expected 
to  submit  to  having  its  trade  driven  off  the  seas,  as  would  in- 
fedliUy  be  the  case  under  such  a  rule.  Even  with  two  or  three 
such  cruisers  as  the  "Alabama,'*  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  was  practically  ¥nped  out 

The  following  resolutions,  based  upon  the  "Rules,"  were  adopted 
by  the  Institute  of  International  Law  at  the  Hague  in  1875  : — 

"  I.  L'Etat  neutre  d^sireux  de  demeurer  en  paix  et  amitie  avec  les 
bellig6rants  et  de  jouir  df"^  droits  de  la  neutrality,  a  le  devoir  de  s'abstenir 
de  prendre  a  la  guerre  une  part  quelconque  par  la  prestation  de  secours 
milit^re  i  Tun  des  bellig^rants  ou  4  tow  les  deux,  et  de  veiUer  i  ce  que 
son  territoire  ne  serve  de  centre  d'organisation  ou  de  point  de  depart  k 
des  expeditions  hosttles  contie  Tun  d'eax  on  contre  toug  les  deux. 

En  coiiseqnenoe  TElat  neutre  ne  pent  mettie,  d'une  msni&re  qiiet- 

conqne,  k  la  disposition  d'aucim  des  £tats  bellig^rants,  ni  leur  vendre  ses 
vaisseaux  de  guerre  ou  vaisseaux  de  truisport  nSlitatre^  en  vue  de  Vaider  k 

poursuivre  la  guerre.  En  outre  I'ktat  neutre  est  tenu  de  veiller  k  ce  que 
d'autres  personnel  ne  mettent  des  vaisseaux  de  gi^rre  k  la  disposttkm 

d'aucun  des  Etats  bellig^rants  dans  ses  ports  ou  dans  les  parties  de  mer  qni 

dependent  de  sa  juridiction. 

"  3.  Lorsque  I'Etat  neutre  a  connaissance  d'entreprises  ou  d'actes  de 
ce  genr^  incompatibies  avec  la  neutrality  il  est  tenu  de  prendre  les  mesures 
ntessaires  ^otir  les  empteher  et  de  pour  suivre  comme  responsables  les 
tndividus  qui  violent  les  devoirs  de  la  neutralitl 

4.  De  mime  I'Etst  nentie  ne  doit  nl  permettre  ni  soitflfHr  que  Vm 
des  bellig^rants  fasse  de  ses  ports  ou  de  aes  eaux,  la  base  d'op^rations 

navale  contre  I'autre,  ou  que  les  vaisseaux  de  transport  militnire  se 
servent  de  ses  ports  ou  de  ses  eaux,  pour  renouveler  ou  augmenter  leurs 
approvisionnements  militaires  ou  leur  armes,  ou  pour  recruter  des  horames. 

"5.  Le  seul  fait  mat<!riel  d'un  a  etc  hostile  com  mi-  sur  le  territoire  neutre, 

ne  suffit  pas  pour  rend  re  responsable  I'^tat  neutre.  Pour  qu'on  puisse 
admettre  qu  ii  a  vioie  son  devoir,  il  faut  la  preuvC  soit  d  une  intention 
hostile  (Dolus),  soit  d'une  negligence  manifeste  (Culpa). 

"6,  La.  puissance  I^s^  par  une  violation  des  devoirs  de  neutrality  n'a 
le  droit  de  considdrer  la  neutrality  oomme  dteinte^  et  de  reoourir  anx 

armes  pour  se  d^fendre  contre,  l'6tat  qui  I'a  v!oI^  que  dans  les  cas  graves 
et  urgents,  et  seulement  pendant  la  dur^  de  la  guerre.  Dans  les  cas 
peu  {graves  on  non  urgents,  ou  lorsque  la  guerre  est  termln^e,  des  con- 
testations de  ce  genre  appartiennent  exclusivement  a  la  proc<Sdure  arbitrale. 

"7.  Le  tribunal  arbitral  prononce     bono  et  aquo  sur  dommages  inter^ts 

que  I'Etat  neutre  doit,  par  suite  de  ^a  responsabilit^  payer  a  I'Etat  l^s^,  soit 
pour  lui-m6me,  suit  pour  ses  ressortissants."* 

'    Annuaire  de  I'lnst.  de  Droit  Int^"  1877,  p.  139. 
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Validity  of  Commission. — It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  c: 
this  point,  except  that  the  Tribunal,  whilst  leaving  undisturbed  th: 
established  rule  that  a  commission  granted  by  an  independeri:  j 
State  entitled  the  vessel  to  be  treated  as  a  public  ship,  left  , 
unsettled  the  question  of  its  validity  when  granted  by  a  belligerent  j 
State  not  yet  recognized  as  independent.  The  Tribunal  majorin 
decision  of  its  invalidity  is  quite  impracticable,  and  there  appears 
to  be  Ktde  chance  of  to  acceptance  1^  other  iiatlonB.  Itwasooetf 
tibe  tenns  of  die  Treaty  of  Washington  that  the  parties  tfaeRto 
should  observe  for  the  future^  as  between  themsdves,  the  "  Rub" 
bring  them  to  the  knowIe4ge  of  other  Maritime  Powen^  ad 
invite  such  Powers  to  accede  to  them.  But  the  two  Powers  hm 
never  been  able  to  come  to  any  agreement  as  to  the  construcdoi 
to  be  placed  upon  the  Rules/  and  consequently  have  beeo 
unable  to  settle  a  joint  note  of  invitation,  and,  since  1876,  have 
given  up  any  attempt  to  do  so.  It  is  even  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether,  under  these  circumstances,  the  parties  to  the  treaty  are 
bound  by  "  rules  "  which  they  have  found  it  impossible  to  inter- 
pret to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 

Instead  of  settling  disputed  points,  fresh  difficulties  have  been 
created.    At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  higher 
standard  of  international  morality  has  been  set  up,  to  whioi  i  1 
behoves  other  nations  to  endeavour  to  respond,  under  the  penalty 
of  being  hdd  responsible  by  the  injured  belligerent. 

The  outcome  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1868 10 
inquire  into  the  effect  of  the  Fordsn  Enlistment  Act,  18 19,  ^ 
the  Act  (^1870  bearing  the  same  tide.    In  recommending  several  | 
alterations  in  the  law,  the  Commissioners  declared  that  thief  h»d  ; 
not  felt  themselves  bound  to  consider  whether  they  were  exceed- 
ing the  existing  requirements  of  international  law,  but  they  felt  ^ 
that  if  their  recommendations  were  adopted  the  municipal  lav  , 
available  for  the  enforcement  of  neutrality  would  derive  increased 
efficiency,  and  would  be  brought  into  fuller  conformity  with  Great 
Britain's  international  obligations.^ 

The  Act  passed  in  accordance  with  these  recommendations 
has,  no  doubt,  greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  ^ 
but  it  has  gone  far  beyond  the  duties  hitherto  imposed  upoo 
neutrals  by  international  law  or  usage.    It  has  created  an  oflfeocc 
entirely  new»  and  whilst  removing  the  difficulty  created  by  ^ 
old  doctrine  of  intent,  it  has  reversed  the  principle,  hitherto  »  | 
marked  feature  in  English  law,  of  compelling  the  dainaflt 
prove  his  case.    In  the  case  of  illegal  snipUmdinj?  the  onus  o>  . 
proof  of  innocent  intent  is  thrown  upon  the  shipbuuder. 

>  Report  of  Neatnlity  Lnvt  Commiasioi^  1868^  p.  7. 
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It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Commission>  presented  a  strongly 

worded  minority  report  against  the  new  departure.  His  objections 
may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  (1)  A  new  duty  would  be  created 
which  it  would  be  difficult,  and  probably  impossible,  to  execute. 
(2)  In  creating  such  a  duty,  this  country  would  incur  a  new 
responsibility  for  its  non-performance.  (3)  The  attempt  to 
execute  it  would  be  odious  to  our  own  subjects,  since  a  new  crime 
was  thereby  created,  and  the  failure  to  punish  it  would  be  a  just 
ground  of  complaint  to  foreign  States.  (4)  The  trade  of  the 
country  ^Great  Britain  being  the  dockyard  of  the  world^  would 
be  placea  at  an  uncalled-for  disadvantage  as  compared  with  that 
of  me  rest  of  the  world^ 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  deal  here  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  relating  to  illegal  enlistments. 

The  following  are  die  provisions  relating  to  illegal  shipbiiilding 
and  illegal  expeditions  contained  in  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act, 
187a" 

"  8.  If  any  person  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  without  the  licence 
of  Her  Majes^,  does  any  of  the  following  acts,  that  is  to  say— 

"(l)  Builds  or  agrees  to  build  or  causes  to  be  built  any  ship^  with 
intent  or  knowledfre  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  same 
shall  or  will  be  employed  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign 
state  at  war  with  any  friendly  state ;  or 

"(2)  Issues  or  delivers  any  commission  for  any  ship  with  intent  or 
knowledge  or  having  reasonaue  cause  to  hdieve  mat  the  same  shall  or 
will  be  employed  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign  state  at 

war  with  any  friendly  state  ;  or 

''(3)  Ef^i^iips  any  ship  with  intent  or  knowledge  or  having  a  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  same  shall  or  will  be  employed  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  any  fmeign  State  at  war  with  any  niendly  State ;  or 

"(4)  Despatches  or  allows  to  he  despatched  any  ship  with  intent  or 
knowledge  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  same  shall 
or  will  be  employed  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreic^n  State  at 
war  with  any  friendly  State ;  such  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  com- 
mitted an  oiTence  against  this  Act,  and  the  following  consequences  shall 
ensue: — 

"(i)  The  offender  diall  be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  or 
either  of  such  punishments  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  before  which  the 
offender  fs  convicted;  and  imprisonment  if  awarded  may  he  either  with  or 

without  hard  labour ; 

"(2)  The  ship  in  respect  of  which  any  such  offence  is  committed  shall 
be  forfeited  to  Her  Majesty  :  Trovided  that  a  person  building  or  causing 
to  be  bnilt  or  equipping  a  ship  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  in  pursuance 
of  a  contract  made  before  the  commencement  of  such  war  as  aforesaid, 

>  ParL  Pa^  1868,  Report  Neuu  Com.,  App.  7. 
*  33&34  Vict  C9a 
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shall  not  be  liable  to  any  of  the  penalties  imposed  by  this  section  - 
respect  of  5uch  buildiog  or  equippitng  if  he  satisii^  the  ccmdiUoos  foik>v- 
ing ;  (that  is  to  say)— 

"(i)  If  forthwith  upoo  a  prodamatioo  of  neutnlitp  bein^  issued  tqr 
Her  Majesty  he  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  is  so  Uid- 

ing,  causing  to  be  built,  or  equipping  such  ship,  and  furnishes  sod 
particulars  of  the  contract  and  of  any  matters  relating  to  or  done  or  to  be 
done  under  the  contract  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  State  :- 
"(2)  If  he  gives  such  security  and  takes  and  permits  such  otbe 
measwes,  if  any,  as  the  Secfetaiy  of  Stale  may  prescribe  Ibr  eosonf 
that  such  ship  shall  not  be  despatdied,  delivered,  or  removed  without tk 
tieence  of  Her  Majesty  ttotil  the  temunatioD  of  such  war  as  aibiesaid' 

**9.  When  aay  ship  is  built  by  order  of  or  on  behalf  of  any  foreign  State 

u'hen  at  war  with  a  friendly  State,  or  is  delivered  to  or  to  the  order  of  sach 
furcign  State,  or  any  person  who  to  the  knowlcdi^c  of  the  person  building 
is  an  agent  of  such  foreign  State  or  is  paid  by  sucii  foreign  State  or  sues 
agent,  and  is  efflplo3red  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  sudi  foragt 
State,  suck  ship  shall,  ufiiff  tht  amtrary  is  proved^  be  deemed  to  have  kn 
built  with  a  vieiv  to  beinj^  so  employed,  and  the  burden  shall  lie  on  the  huddp 
of  such  ship  r>f  Proi.'inF  that  he  did  not  know  that  the  skip  was  intenJedtoCi 
so  employed  \  \\  the  military  or  naval  service  of  such  foreign  State. 

'*  10.  If  any  person  within  the  dominioas  of  Her  Majesty  and  witki 
the  licence  of  Her  Majesty— 

"  By  adding  to  the  number  of  guns,  or  by  changing  those  on  boan) 
other  guns,  or  by  the  addition  S.  any  equipment  for  war,  increases  or 
augments  or  procures  to  be  increased  or  augmented,  or  is  knowingly  coo- 
cemed  in  increasinc^  or  augmentinfr  the  warlike  force  of  any  ship  which  at 
the  time  of  her  bcmg  withm  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty  was  a  ship  in 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  any  frieodfy 
state — 

"  Such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  an  oflSenoe  against  this  Act, 

shall  be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  or  either  of  such  punlsb 
ments  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  before  which  the  offender  if?  con- 
victed ;  and  imprisonment  if  awarded  may  either  be  with  or  without  bani 
labour. 

"  II.  If  any  person  within  the  limits  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  and 
without  the  licence  of  Her  Majesty — 

"Prepares  or  fits  out  any  naval  or  miUlary  expedttkn  to  pfW^ 
against  the  dominions  of  any  friendly  State,  the  following  cxHiseqneoo' 
shall  ensue > 

"(i)  Every  person  engaged  in  such  preparation  or  fittin;]^  out  or  assi^ 
in^  therein,  or  employ^  in  any  capacity  in  such  expedition,  siiaii  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  shall  be  punishable  by  fins*"" 
imprisonment  or  eitha  <kf  such  puni^ments  at  the  discretiao  of  the 
before  which  the  offender  is  convicted ;  and  the  imprisonment,  if  a«tfi<^ 
may  be  either  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

>  Qo.,  whether  &is  sub-section  is  not  limited  to  an  origiBtl  equipment, 

:tion  10  to  deal  with  equipments  of  vessels  already  in  bellitrerent  service.   See  ^ 


section  10  to  deal  with  equipments  of  vessels  aheady  in  bellig 
for  Russia,"  in  "Monthly  Magazine,"  February,  1905.    Otherwise  a  bcUigcrcnl 
could  not  take  in  a  gallon  of  water  without  the  royal  Ueenoe  nnder  the  sign-nuuna*- 
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"  (2)  All  ships  and  their  equipmenta  and  all  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
mcd  in  or  iomuag  part  of  foch  expeditioa  duU  be  forfeited  ta  Her 

Majesty. 

"12.  Any  person  who  aids,  abets,  counsels,  or  procures  the  com- 
mission of  any  offence  against  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  and 
punidicd  as  a  principal  onender. 

"  13.  The  term  of  imprisonment  to  be  awarded  in  respect  of  any  o0ence 
against  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  two  yeara 

"ILLEGAL  PRIZE 

"  14.  If,  during  the  continnance  of  the  war  in  which  Her  Majesty  may 
be  neutral,  any  ship,  g^oods,  or  merchandise  captured  as  prize  of  war  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  of 
this  realm,  or  captared  by  any  sh^,  whioi  have  been  built,  equipped, 
oooMaissioQed  or  despatched  or  liat  force  of  which  aoay  hate  been  aug^ 
mented  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  are  brought  within  the 
limits  of  Her  Majesty's  donumons  by  the  captor  or  any  agent  of  the 
captor,  or  by  any  person  having  come  into  possession  thereof  with  know- 
ledge that  the  same  was  prize  of  war  so  oiptured  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be 
bnnid  for  the  original  owner  of  such  prise  or  his  agent  or  for  8n3r  persoa 
antborized  in  that  behalf  by  the  Government  of  the  foreign  State  to  which 
snch  owner  beloni^s,  to  make  application  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty  for 
seizure  and  detention  of  such  prise,  and  the  Court  shall  on  doe  proof  of 
the  facts  order  such  prize  to  be  restored. 

*'£aery  such  order  shall  be  executed  and  carried  into  effect  httbesame 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  right  of  appeal  as  m  the  case  of  any 
order  made  in  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  such  Court ;  and 
in  the  meantime  and  until  a  final  order  has  been  made  on  such  applica- 
tion the  Court  shall  have  power  to  make  ail  such  provisional  and  other 
orders  as  to  the  care  and  cnstody  of  such  captured  ship,  goodst  or 
merchandise  and  (if  the  same  be  of  perishable  nature  or  incurring  risk  of 
deterioration for  the  sale  thereof  and  with  respect  to  the  deposit  or  invest* 
ment  of  the  proceeds  of  any  such  sale  as  may  be  made  by  such  Court  in 
the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  jurisdiction." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Act  of  1870,  like  the  similar  Acts 
of  the  United  States,  is  in  advance  upon  international  law  and 
usag^e,  the  question  has  been  discussed  how  for  is  a  State  bound 
in  the  interests  or  at  the  request  of  a  belligerent  to  administer  its 
municipal  law.  In  dealing  with  the  claim  put  forward  in  the 
American  case  that  whether  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  18 19, 
was  or  was  not  more  than  co-exten«?ive  with  international  oblig-a- 
tions,  the  United  States  were  entitled  irrespectively  of  the  rules  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  to  have  it  put  in  force  in  all  its  rigour 
for  their  protection,  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  said : — 

"When  a  Government  makes  its  municipal  law  more  stringent  than 
the  obligations  of  international  law  would  require,  it  does  so,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  ioreign  States,  but  for  its  own  protection,  lest  the  acts  of  its  sub- 
jects in  overstepping  the  confines,  oftentimes  doubtAil,  of  strict  right,  in 
2  H 
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transaction  of  which  a  few  circumstances,  more  or  less,  may  alter  the 
character,  should  a>mpromise  its  relations  with  other  nations.  It  was  in 
this  spirit  that  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  passed,  as  is  shown  by  its 
preiunble.  .  .  .  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  obligations  of  the  neutral  , 
State  aprine  out  of  and  are  determined  by  the  principies  and  mks  of 
internatioaau  law,  independently  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  neutral  They 
would  exist  exactly  the  same,  though  the  neutral  State  had  no  municipal 
law  to  enable  it  to  enforce  the  duties  of  neutrality  on  iU  subjects.  It 
would  obviously  afford  do  answer  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  Government  to 
a  complaint  of  a  beUigeient  of  an  infracDOO  of  neutrality,  that  its  mnni- 
dpal  law  was  insufficient  to  enable  it  to  ensure  the  observance  of  neutrafity 
on  its  subjects.  The  reason  being  that  international  law,  not  the  miai-  i 
cipal  law  of  that  particular  country,  gives  the  only  measure  of  inter-  ' 
national  rights  and  ubiigatiuns.  While,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
municipal  Uw,  if  not  co-esctensive  with  the  interaationai  law,  will  afibnl  ao 
excuse  to  the  neutral,  ao  neither,  on  the  other,  if  in  excess  of  what  inter- 
national obligation*;  exact,  will  it  afford  any  right  to  the  belligerent  which 
international  law  would  fail  to  give  to  him.  In  one  respect,  and  in  ooe  ' 
respect  only,  does  the  municipal  law,  when  in  excess  of  international  Uw, 
ffive  a  right  to  the  beUigefent  Equality  being  of  the  essence  of  neotralilgr. 
he  has  a  right  to  inaist  that  the  neutral  subject  shall  equally  be  compdled 
to  keep  within  thp  municipal  law  in  dealin^^  with  the  adversary  as  when 
dealing  with  himself.  A  bellij^erent  is  also  beyond  question  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  urge  upon  the  neutral  Government,  in  the  way  of  solicitation  (u 
even  of  remonstrance,  to  enfofce  the  municipal  law ;  but  ao  long  as  it  is 
not  enforced  against  himself,  he  has  no  i^ht  to  radiess,  becaoae  it  is  aot 
put  in  fofce  ag^imst  his  enemy.*** 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  correct  statement  of  the  law,  but  as 
Mr.  Hall  points  out,  munictpal  laws  mav  develc^  into  a  conm 
of  conduct  of  which  foreign  States  will  expect  to  receive  the 
benefit  The  repeated  enforcement  of  a  law  or  continued  acqui- 
esoence  in  its  requirements  creates  in  the  minds  of  the  peqple 
the  measure  of  their  duties.  As  long  as  this  standard  is  main- 
tained all  foreign  States  are  justified  in  expecting  to  reap  the  full 
benefit*  and  if  any  State  is  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  it  may 
justly  expect  the  offending  State  to  harbour  unfriendliness.  There 
will  thrreforc  nlways  exist  a  danger  in  enacting  or  retaining 
municipal  provisions  of  this  character  which  are  in  excess  of 
international  usage. 

Decisions  on  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act^  1870.— The 
first  applicati<Hi  under  the  Act  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty  was  that 
of  the  *'  International."'  In  this  case  an  English  telegraph  com- 
pany during  the  Franco-German  war  entered  into  an  agreemeot 
With  the  French  Government  to  lay  certain  submarine  cables 
between  places  on  the  French  coast,  in  such  a  manner  that  tbey 

'  Pari.  Pa.,  1873,     America  (No.  2),  p.  29. 
*  L.     3  Ad.  and  Ecc^  321  (1871). 
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could  be  connected  by  land  wires  and  so  form  a  sins^e  line  of 
telegraphtc  communication  between  Dunkirk  and  Verdon,  on  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne.  In  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  dated 
28  November,  1870^  the  cables  were  shipped  on  the  company's 
steamship  International,"  which  on  the  point  of  departure 
by  order  of  Earl  Granville,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
seized  and  detained  upon  the  ground  that  die  was  about  to  be 
despatched  contrary  to  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  1870.  On 
motion  for  the  release  of  the  vessel,  it  was  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Court  that  the  undertakinsf  was  of  a  commercial 
character  ;  that  the  object  of  the  contract  was  to  furnish  ordinary 
postai  telegraphy,  and  that  the  company  were  not  parties,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  any  project  for  adapting  the  line  to  military 
purposes.  In  ordering  the  release  of  the  ship,  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore  said  :— 

**  The  company  is  formed  to  furnish  ordinary  postal  telegraphy,  and  the 
contract  with  the  French  Government  is  to  furnish  telegraphy  of  this  kind 
only;  no  other  Idnd  is  to  be  famished.   It  is  inapt,  per  st,  for  land 

telegraphy,  much  more  for  military  telegraphy ;  it  is  credibly  sworn,  I  think, 

that  the  applicants  are  no  parties,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  intention 
or  project  of  adapting  this,  so  to  speak,  civil  telegraphy  to  military  purposes ; 
no  such  adaptation  is  within  the  letter  or  spirit  of  this  contract  The  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  France  are  certainly  such  as  to  make  the  means  of 

communication  between  her  armies  and  her  Government  of  the  utmost 

value  to  her.  It  is  probable  that  this  telegraphic  line  from  Dunkerque  to 
Verdon  will  be  partially  used  for  effecting  or  endeavouring  to  effect  such 
communication.  But  neither  does  this  appear  to  be  the  main  object  of 
the  line^  nor  could  it,  without  additions  and  adaptations,  with  which  this 
company  has  no  concern,  be  made  even  partially  to  subserve  this  end 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothino^  incredible  in  the  statement  that  com- 
mercial interests  are  lar<^ely  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  a  postal 
telegraphic  line  between  Dunkerque  and  Verdon,  due  regard  being  had  to 
the  great  and  increasing  commercial  importance  of  Bordeaux.  It  is, 
howevo',  probable,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  line  may  be  occasionally  used 
for  military  purposes  ;  but  such  probability  is  not  sufficient  to  divest  the 
line  of  its  primary  and  paramount  commercial  character,  and  to  subject 
this  company  to  tlie  very  severe  penalties  imposed  by  the  statute.** 

In  view  of  the  "reasonable  and  probable  cause"  for  detention 
and  for  putting  the  applicants  on  their  defence,  no  order  was 
made  as  to  costs. 

The  "Gauntlet"*  was  a  case  in  which  a  French  ship  of  war 
during  the  same  war  captured  in  the  English  Channel  a  Prussian 
vessel,  and  put  a  prize  crew  on  board.  The  prize  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  into  the  Downs,  anchored  within  British  waters, 
and  after  lying  there  for  two  days  the  French  Consul  at  Folk- 
stone  engaged  the  British  steam-tug  **Gaundet"  to  tow  the  prize 

»  L.  R.,  4  p.  C,  184  (187*). 
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tx>  Dunkirk.  On  »6  November*  1870.  the  "Gauntlec''  accord- 
ingly towed  the  prize  as  amed,  and  on  her  return  a  suit  was  cooh 
menced  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  for  the  cond^nnation  of  the  ta^ 
for  violation  of  the  Act  It  was  held  by  Sir  Robert  Phillimoie 
in  the  Court  of  First  Instance  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
did  not  warrant  him  in  pronouncing  that  the  Gauntlet "  was  for- 
feited, on  the  ground  of  her  havinnr  been  despatched  with  reason- 
able cause  of  belief  that  she  was  employed  in  the  naval  service  of 
France,  lie  accordingly  disnussed  the  petition  with  costs  against 
the  Crown. 

Upon  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
this  decree  was  reversed.    The  Court  had  no  doubt 

"  that  sending  an  English  steam-tug  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 

the  detnched  prize  crew,  its  prisoners  and  booty,  speedily  and  safely  to 
French  waters,  where  the  prisoners,  prize,  and  booty  would  be  taken 
charge  of  by  the  l:'rcnch  authorities,  and  the  prize  crew  set  free  to  rejoin 
sod  streagtheo  their  own  ship,  was  despatching  a  ship  Ibr  the  purpose  of 
taking  part  in  the  naval  service  of  the  beUjgsicnt;  wtthtB  tbs  plain  oieis- 
iogp  the  voids  and  the  spit  it  of  the  Act" 

In  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  SandovaP  the  defendant,  a  foreigner  re- 
siding in  this  country,  was  indicted,  together  with  Sir  William 
Call  and  one  Baird,  under  the  eighth  and  eleventh  sections  of  the 
Act.  Sandbval  was  convicted  under  section  1 1 ;  the  jury  dis- 
agreed in  regard  to  Sir  Winiam«  and  the  prosecution  was  with- 
drawn against  Baird. 

The  facts  were  as  follows  : — 

Whilst  in  England,  Sandoval  bou^rht  two  Krupp  guns  at 
Sheffield  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition  at  Birmingham.  He 
sent  the  guns  to  Woolwich  to  be  fitted  with  carriages  suitable 
for  use  at  sea.  This  armament  was  sent  to  Antwerp  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  "  Justitia,"  which  had  been  purchased  in  England  by 
Sir  William  in  the  name  of  his  valet. 

Sandoval  assumed  the  command  of  the  "  Justitia,**  which  cleared 
for  Trinidad  with  "  machinery  for  mines."  On  board  were  three 
generals.  She  carried  no  cargo  except  coal  and  the  armaments 
Off  Trinidad  she  was  transferr^l  to  General  Pulgar,  and  a  fore^ 
flag  hoisted  in  place  of  the  English.  She  then  made  for  the  main- 
land of  Venezuela,  where  she  took  in  tow  a  flotiUa  of  boats  filled 
with  armed  men,  and  after  harmlessly  shelling  a  custom  houses 
engaged  with  a  Venezuelan  man-of-war  and  was  worsted,  one  of 
the  generals  being  killed.  She  retired  to  San  Domingo,  where 
she  was  seised  by  the  authorities  and  the  crew  sent  back  to 
England. 
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Upon  an  application  for  a  new  trial,  Day,  J.,  said  ; — 

"  It  is  said  that  this  expedition  lepresented  a  botia  ficU  commercial 
transaction  ;  that  the  ship's  papers  were  thoroughly  regular  (which  one 

might  expect  in  a  transactitjn  which  was  not  bona  fide'),  and  that  there 
was  nothing  inconsistent  with  a  aiercantile  adventure ;  but  that  was  for 
the  jury  to  judge  o£  Again,  it  was  said  tiiat  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  defendant  did  *  prepare  or  fit  out '  an  expedition  widhin  the  Queen's 
dominions.  But  I  am  clearl}^  of  opinion  (if  we  are  to  make  tise  of  our 
common  sense)  that  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  preparation  and 
fitting  out  of  an  expedition.  Mr.  Grain  has  urged  tliat  there  is  no  offence 
unless  there  has  been  a  oomplete  fittfa^-out  and  equipment ;  that  the  ship 
must  take  her  last  biscuit  on  board.  But  the  Act  was  passisd  to  prevent 
such  mischief  as  the  present,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  moment  any 
overt  act  of  preparation  is  done  the  statutory  offence  is  committed,  so  that 
such  attempts  may  be  defeated  and  the  mischievous  consecjuences  likely 
to  ensue  to  tfiis  country  may  be  prevented." 

It  is  sufficient  to  merely  notice  here  that  Dr.  Jameson  and 
other  officers  acting  with  him  in  the  outrageous  Raid  were  con- 
victed under  section  1 1  of  the  Act  It  was  held  in  Reg.  v.  Jameson^ 

that  if  there  be  an  unlawful  preparation  of  an  expedition  by  some 
person  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  any  British  subject  who 
assists  in  such  preparation  will  be  guilty  of  an  offence,  even  though 
he  renders  the  assistance  from  a  place  outside  Her  Majesty's 
dominions. 

Before  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  war  between  China  and 
Japan,  an  armed  vessel,  the  "Tatsuta,"  built  in  the  Tyne  for 
Japan,  left  our  shores  ,  but  Irom  the  declaration  ol  war,  so  close  a 
watch  was  ke^t  by  our  customs  officials  upon  all  building  yards, 
that  no  accession  of  strength  from  that  quarter  was  received  by 
either  combatant  Thus  when  the  "Diogenes,"  built  at  Black- 
wall,  and  evidently  fitted  for  war,  was  about  to  proceed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  for  her  trial  crip,  the  Foreign  Office,  whidi 
had  been  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  ship,  communicated 
with  the  Admiralty,  in  consequence  of  which  a  force  of  blue- 
jackets and  marines  were  sent  on  board  to  see  that  she  did  not 
leave  British  waters. 

In  the  Royal  Proclamation*  of  1 1  February,  1904,  in  the  war 
l)etween  Russia  and  Japan,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  relatin|f 
to  Illegal  Enlistment,  Illegal  Shipbuilding,  and  Illegal  Expedi- 
tions being  set  forth  according  to  the  usual  practice,  British  sub- 
jects and  all  persons  under  British  protection  are  warned  to 
observe  ihe  laws  of  neutrality,  and  not  to  act  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  under  the  penalties  declared  by  such  law. 

1  [1896]  2  Q.  B.,  425. 

*  **LoimL  Gaz.,*'  13  Febraaiy,  1904. 
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The  Three  Rules. — M.  Charles  Calvo  aigues  with  oonsider- 
able  force  that  the  three  Rules  do  not  constitute  any  innovation 
in  international  law.  It  must  be  remembered  that  both  parties 
to  the  treaty  admitted  that  they  were  creating  an  alteration  in  in- 
ternational practice,  and  that  it  is  so  expressed  in  the  treaty.  After 
having  cited  the  enactments  of  various  maritime  powers  dealing 
with  the  offence  under  discussion,  M.  Calvo  declares : — 

*'Que  les  trois  r^les,  loin  de  constituer  une  obligation  nouvelle  et 

inconnue  a  I't^poque  de  la  signature  du  traits  de  Washington,  6taient 
ant<'*rieurcment  et  depuis  longtcmjjs  consacrees  par  la  legislation  de  la 
plupart  des  Etats,  par  au  grand  nombre  de  leurs  documents  officiel  et  de 
teurs  traits  intemattonaux,  qui  suis  en  reproduire  hi  lettre  textuelle  et 
expresse,  en  renfermaient  on  impliquaient  I'esprit  ou  la  port^  il  nous 
reste  k  rechercher  si  ces  monies  rifles  sent  d^ja  passed  dans  le  domaine 
des  faits,  et  dans  ce  cas,  de  quelle  mani^reet  en  quelles  circonstances  elles 
ont  ^t6  appliqu^,  dans  quelle  mesure  elles  sontentr^  dans  la  pratique 
des  nations."  ^ 

Although  M.  Calvo  produces  much  authority  for  his  contention 

that  the  three  Rules  do  not  constitute  any  innovation  upon 
international  law,  we  have  seen  that  the  framers  of  the  treaty 

were  clearly  of  the  opinion  tb^t  they  did.  Tf  not,  why  did  they 
provide  that  "the  general  principles"  of  public  law  should  not  be 
construed  in  any  sense  inconsistent  with  the  Rules,  instead  of 
provicHn<T  that  the  Rules  should  not  be  construed  in  any  sense 
mconsistent  with  "  the  general  principles  "  of  public  law  ?  Whilst, 
however,  approving  the  Rules,  M.  Calvo  considers  them  to  be  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  framed,  unless  they 
are  supplemented  by  the  principles  of  the  inviolability  of  private 
property  at  sea. 

"Nous  croyons  done  que  ic  moyen  le  plus  efficace  pour  porter  remedc 
au  mal,  serait  de  faire  entrer  dans  la  pratique  unanime  et  definitive  des 
nations  raboUtion  de  la  oourse,  et  Tintmlction  du  oommeroe  de  la  oonCre- 
bande  de  gfuerre^mesures  qu'avaient  d6ji  recommand6es,  k  la  suite  de  la 
guerre  d'Orient,  les  plenipotentiaires  des  grandes  puissances  r^unis  en 
Congres  a  Paris, — mais  en  les  compl(jtant  par  Tadoption  d'un  principe  qui 
en  est,  k  nos  yeux,  le  fondement  en  meme  temps  que  la  guarantie,  et  que  les 
Etats-Unis  avaient  pos^  comme  condition  de  leur  acquiescement  k  la 
dtelaration  du  i6  Avril  1856  Nous  voulons  parler  du  prindpe  de  I'lnviola- 
bilit^  de  la  propri^t^  privte  sur  mer  en  temps  de  gnerre.  .  . 

After  tracing  the  history  of  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of 
private  property  except  contraband  at  sea  in  time  of  war  contained 
in  various  treaties  and  declarations,  M.  Calvo  submits  a  model  form 
of  treaty  designed  to  carry  out  these  provisions  for  exempting 

*  Examen  des  Trois  Ittglct  de  DfOit  InMntttioiiai  ptopotfal  duit  le  TtM 
Wasbingtoa  (1S74). 
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private  property  from  injury,  except  it  prove  to  be  contraband  of 
war  or  is  carried  in  breach  of  the  law  reladng  to  blockade. 

Foreig^n  Enlistment  Laws  of  Other  Nations. — Prior  to  the 

American  War  of  Secession,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  none  of  the  leading  maritime  Powers 
prohibited  the  equipment  or  armament  of  vessels  intended  for  the 
use  of  belligerents,  except  under  circumstances  which  rendered 
such  action  a  violation  of  neutrality,  according  to  the  law  of 
nations* 

France. — The  only  provisions  relating  to  such  violation  of  the 
laws  of  neutrality  by  a  French  subject  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Penal  Code,  which  render  liable  to  punishment  all  persons  expos- 
ing the  State  to  declarations  of  war  or  reprisals  : — 

"Article  LXXXIV.    Quiconque  aura,  par  des  actions  hostiles  non 

approuv^es  par  le  Gouvernement,  cxpos^  I'Etat  ^  une  declaration  de  guerre, 
sera  puni  du  bannissement,  et  si  la  guerre  s'en  est  suivie,  de  la  deportation. 

"  Article  LXXX  V.  Quiconque  aura  par  des  actes  non  approuvees  par  ie 
Gouvernement  expose  des  Fran^ais  a  epruuvcr  des  reprcsaiiles  sera  puni 
du  bannissement" 

In  the  application  of  these  Articles,  said  M.  Treitt,  counsel  to 
the  British  Embassy  in  Paris,  three  conditions  are  essential ; — 

1.  Que  Taction  soit  hostile. 

2.  Que  Taction  n'ait  pas  ix6  approuv^  par  le  Gouvernement. 

3.  Que  la  France  a  ^t^  expos^e  une  declaration  de  guerre  ou 
des  Fran^ais  expos^  k  des  repr^illes. 

"  Je  precis,"  he  writes,  "  ces  trois  drconstances,  paroeque  c'est  le  pouvoir 
judiciare  seul  qui  est  appeld  k  les  r^soudre  et  k  decider  de  la  culpability  si 
les  juges  d^cident  que  telle  action  n'est  point  une  action  hostile,  et  par 
consequent  non  violatrice  de  la  neutrality,  le  Gouvernement  devra  respecter 
oette  i6Mon  et  pourra  Fopposer  au  bellig^rant  qui  se  plaindrait  si  devant 
les  juges  raocttsy  excipiat  d'une  approbation,  soit  tacite,  aoit  expiesse  par 
le  Grouvernement,  Taction  incriminde  ne  ponrrait  plus  fitre  punie. 

"Enfin,  si  Taction  ho<?ti!e  n'avait  pas  pour  consequence  des  repr^saiUes 
ott  une  Eventuality  de  guerre  elle  cesse  d'etre  criminille." 

Under  the  Civil  Code,  Article  XXI  all  Frenchmen  were 
piohibited  from  taking  foreign  service  without  licence,  and  by 
Artide  LXVII  of  the  Decree,  *'disciplinaire  sur  la  marine  mar- 
chand"  of  24  March,  1852,  all  Frencn  sailors  were  forbidden  to 
serve  witiiout  licence  upon  a  foreign  vessel. 

Although  the  sale  of  armed  vessels  was  not  an  offence  against 
neutrality,  and  was  thus  not  within  Articles  LXXXIV  and 
LXXXV,  yet  the  Government  had  the  power  of  preventing  the 
arming  of  vessels,  since  the  exportation  of  powder  and  arms  was 
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prohibited  under  heavy  penalties,  not,  indeed,  with  the  motive  of 
preventing  breaches  of  neutrality,  hot  bom  motives  of  inteml 
policy.    As  M.  Treitc  observed : — 

"Les  poudres  et  les  armes  de  guene  ne  jonissent  point  de  la  CfaaK 
commerciale  et  industrielle  du  droit  commun,  oes  deux  objets  sont  sods 
la  surveillance  rigourcuse  du  Gouvernement  et  il  est  fort  difficile  que  Ton 
puisse  armer  des  navire?  ou  bien  faire  voyage  ou  effectuer  des  d^pdts  de  | 
poudre  et  d'armes  dc  guerre  nans  que  ie  Guuvtf  nement  ne  soit  avert!  et  at  ' 
puisae  les  emp^her.*** 

Of  course,  if  the  consLrucuon,  equipment,  or  arming  of  the  : 
vessel  was  with  hostile  intent,  then  it  would  form  a  breach  of  ^ 
neutrality,  and  fall  within  Articles  LXXXIV  and  LXXXV.  Upon  I 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civii  War,  by  Article  iii  of  the  ! 
Imperial  Decree  of  lo  June,  i86i, 

**  II  est  interdit  k  tout  Fran(^rir<?  de  prendre  commission  de  I'une  des  deux 
parties  pour  armer  des  vaiaseaux  en  guerre,  ou  d'accepter  des  lcttr«  <k 
marque  ;  pour  faire  la  course  maritime,  ou  de  cuncourir  d une  manihrt  gitd' 
tongue  d  ViquipmmU  m  dum  mtam  dt  £umm  Mf  eanaim     tttm  dis  dm 

Articles  LXXXIV  and  LXXXV  were  specially  referred  to  as 
ap^icable  to  contraventions  of  tiiis  prodamadon. 

Thus  die  law  was  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States*  and  the  attempts  made  \n 
Confederate  agents,  who  had  failed  in  England,  were  frustrated. 
Six  vessels  in  the  course  of  construction  for  the  Confederate 
States  were  seized. 

By  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  of  6  May,  1877,  in  the  TO 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  in  calling  attention  to  the  municipal 
law  and  the  law  of  nations  on  the  su^ect,  takin?  service  by  land 
or  sea  with  the  belligerents,  or  conspiring  in  the  equipment  or  | 
armament  of  a  vessel  of  war  for  the  use  of  the  belligerents  was  , 
prohibited.^  ; 

This  proclamation  was  repeated  in  the  war  between  the  Umtal  • 
States  and  Spain  by  the  NotiEcation  of  Neutrality  of  27  April. 
1898.' 

Belgium. — Under  the  adopted  French  codes,  Belgium  enjoys 
the  same  provisions  as  those  just  mentioned,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  severe  laws  against  privateering  or  the  reception 

privateers  contained  in  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  diiring^  the 
Crimea  War,  the  prohibition  and  preventive  power  of  the  la^  | 
depends  on  the  above  provisions. 

*  Pari  Pa.,  Neut  Lai»s  Com.  Rep.,  App.,  45.  ! 
«  State  Papers,  Vol.  LXVIII,  ft  78a.  I 
>  Jlfid^  Vol  XC,  p.  364. 
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In  its  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  8  May,  1859,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Italian  War,  the  Government  notified  that — 

**  Toute  personne  soumise  aux  lots  du  royaume  qui  ferait  des  armaments 
en  course  ou  y  prendalt  part,  ou  bien  qui  poserait  des  actes  contralres  aux 
devoirs  de  la  neutrality,  s'exposerait  d'un  c6t6  k  €tre  traits  oomme  pirate 
h  r^tranger,  et  de  I'autre  pouTsuivie  devaot  les  triboneaux  Beiges  sutvant 
tout  la  rigueur  des  lois." 

This  proclamation  was  repeated  22  June,  1 861,  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  American  Civil  War;  11  July,  1865,  in  the  war  between 
Brazil  and  Paraguay;  18  February,  1866,  in  the  war  between 
Spain  and  Chili ;  14  March,  1866,  m  the  war  between  Spain  and 

Peru 

In  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  of  6  May,  1877,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  the  Government  took  the 
opportunity  of  reminding  its  subjects  of  the  permanent  neutrality 
of  Belgium.  At  the  same  time  it  directed  attention  to  Article 
CXXIII  of  the  new  Penal  Code : — 

*'  Quiconque  par  des  actions  hostiles  non  approuv^es  par  le  Gouverne- 
ment,  aura  expose  I'etat  a  des  hostilit^s  de  la  part  d'une  l^uissance  ^tran- 
g^re  sera  puni  de  la  deteation  de  5  aus  a  lo  ans,  et  si  des  hostUit^s  s'en 
sont  suivies,  de  la  d^ntion  de  10  ans  ki$  ans." 

This  was  repeated  in  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  by  the  Notification  of  26  April,  1898.* 

Tht  Netlierianda — ^Under  the  adopted  French  Codes,  the  < 
Netherlands  are  subject  to  the  same  provisions.  In  the  Prodama- 
tlon  of  Neutrality,  17  Mardi,  x866,  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
sale  or  equipment  of  sJkips  of  war,  but  all  inhabitants  are  warned 
not  to  meddle  with  prwaU^rin^  and  not  to  accept  letters  of 
marque.  Any  such  conduct  was  declared  to  be  hostile  and  within 
Articles  LXXXIV  and  LXXXV  of  the  Penal  Code.  By 
Article  VI  of  the  Proclamation,  it  was  forbidden  to  furnish  to  the 
ships  of  war  of  either  of  the  belligerents  weapons  or  ammuni- 
tion, as  wcl]  as  to  aid  in  any  way  to  the  increase  of  their  weapons 
or  accoutrements. 

And  the  Government  further  declared  its  intention  of  keeping 
strict  watch  against  the  fitting  out  of  armed  ships  on  behalf  of 
belligerents  and  at^ainst  any  such  participation  by  Dutch  subjects. 

In  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  of  3  May,  1898.  in  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spam,  Dutch  subjects  are  warned 
to  refrain  from  acts  which  may  beat  variance  with  neutrality,  from 
engaging  in  the  service  of  the  belligerents,  or  in  the  fitting  out  of 
privateers,  and  from  breaking  blomde  or  supplying  war  stores 
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and  other  contraband  articles,  and  especially  to  observe  the  follow- 
ing articles  of  the  Penal  Code  : — 

"  Article  C.  (i)  All  persons  who.  In  case  of  war  in  wbich  the  Netherlands 

is  not  engaged,  wilfully  do  any  act  by  nduch  the  neutrality  of  the  State  is 

imperilled,  or  who  wilfully  violate  any  particulnr  order  for  maintaining 
neutrality  issued  and  published  by  the  Government,  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  years. 

"Article  CCCLXXXVIII.  All  Netherland  subjects  who,  without  per- 
mission from  the  Netherland  Government,  accept  a  letter  of  marqne  or 
take  service  as  captains  on  vessels  knowing  that  they  are  intended  for 
privateering,  without  permission  of  the  Netherland  Government,  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  not  exceed in;:^  four  years. 

"Article  CCCLXXXTX.  All  Netherland  subjects  who  take  sendee 
as  sailors  on  a  vessel  knowing  that,  without  permission  of  the  Netherland 
Government,  it  is  intended  to  be  used  for  privateering,  or  of  their  free  will 
continue  in  service  after  they  have  found  out  its  destination  or  intended 
use,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  years." 

By  Notification  i  of  this  Proclamation,  Article  VI  of  the  Pro- 
clamation of  i860  is  repeated  and  extended  as  follows: — 

"  Article  I.  It  is  prohibited  to  furnish  to  the  warships  or  privateers  of 
the  belligerents  arms  or  ammunition,  as  also  to  help  them  in  any  way  to 
increase  tiidr  msRf,  arms  or  equipmtmi, 

■* Article  11.  Furthermore  are  prohibited:  (a)  The  fitting  out  in  this 
country  of  warships  or  other  vessels  destined  for  militaiy  purposes  for  the 
use  of  the  belligerents,  as  also  the  procuring  or  selling  of  the  aforesaid 
vessels  to  the  parties  aforesaid,  {b)  The  exportation  of  arms,  ammuni* 
tion,  or  other  war  material  to  the  belligerents.  In  this  must  be  included 
the  exportation  of  everything  ready  for  immedUite  use  in  war,  but  not  that 
of  unmanufactured  materials,  unless  these  are  chiefly  made  up  for  warlike 
purpose,  (r)  The  enrolment  within  the  territory  of  the  State  of  soldiers 
for  the  belligerents,  {d)  The  oi^anization,  in  a  military  sense,  of  volunteers 
in  the  territory  of  the  State  with  the  object  of  joining  the  army  of  one  of 
the  belligerent  parties."* 

Italy. — Beyond  certain  differences  in  the  character  and  applicar 
tions  of  penalties,  the  provisions  of  Italian  law  are  similar  to  those 

of  France.  Under  the  Naval  Code,  chapter  vii,  and  the 
Proclamation  of  6  April,  1864,  in  no  case  is  a  belligerent  ship  of 
war  to  avail  itself  of  an  Italian  port  for  the  purposes  of  war 
or  of  obtaining  arms  and  ammunition  ;  and  it  is  not,  under  the 
pretence  of  repairs,  to  execute  any  alterations  or  other  \\orks 
designed  to  augment  its  warlike  force.  Nothing  is  to  be  furnished 
to  vessels  of  war  or  to  belligerent  privateers  beyond  articles  of 
food  and  commodities,  and  the  actual  means  ol  repair  necessary 
to  the  sustenance  of  the  crews  and  the  safety  of  navigation. 
By  Article  IV  of  the  Proclamation,  no  Italian  subject  may 
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take  a  oommission  from  either  belligerent  to  arm  ships  for  war  or 
to  accept  letters  of  marque  to  cruise  or  to  assist  in  any  way  in 
fitting  out,  arming,  or  preparing  for  war  vessels  or  privateers  of 
belligerents.  And  by  Article  V,  no  Italian  subject  may  be  enrolled 
or  take  service  on  any  ship  of  war  or  privateer  belonging  to 
belligerents.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  the  Government  contented  itself  in  its  Proclamation  of 
Neutrality  of  28  April,  1877,  with  warning  its  subjects  to 
scrupulously  observe  the  duties  of  neutrality  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  in  lorct;  and  with  the  general  principles  of  international  law. 
The  same  course  was  pursued  in  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  by  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  of  25  April, 
1898.' 

Spain:— Article  CXLVIII  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  Article 
CCLVI II  of  the  Statute  of  1822,  correspond  to  Artides  LXXXIV 
and  LXXXV  of  the  French  Code. 

"  Article  CXLVIII.  Whosoever  shall,  without  having  been  permitted  to 
do  90  by  competent  authority,  have  provoked  or  ^ven  motive  to  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Spain  on  the  part  of  another  Power,  or  shall 
have  exposed  Spanish  subjects  to  suffer  vexation";  or  reprisals  ag^ainst 
their  persons  or  properties,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment;  and  if 
such  person  be  a  public  functionary,  he  shall  be  punished  with  temporary 

"  Article  CCLVII L  Whosoever  shall,  without  the  knowledge,  authority, 
or  permission  of  the  Government,  have  committed  hostilities  against  any 
allied  or  neutral  Power,  or  shall  have  exposed  the  State  to  suffer  for  that 
cause  a  declaration  of  war,  or  if  such  hostilities  shall  have  been  the 
ground  for  reprisals  against  Spaniards,  he  shall  be  condemned  to  give 
public  satisfaction  for  such  offence,  and  to  seclusion  or  imprisonment  for 
a  term  of  from  two  to  six  years,  and  shall  pay  a  fine  equal  to  one  quarter 
of  the  amount  of  damages  he  shall  have  occasioned  without  prejudice  to 
any  further  punishment  which  he  may  be  liable  to  incur  for  the  violence 
committed.  If  said  hostilities  shall  have  brought  on  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war,  or  if  such  declaration  shall  have  preceded  the  time  of 
the  trial,  the  offender  diall  be  punished  with  transportatknu* 

Under  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  of  17  June,  1861 : — * 

**  Article  I.  The  fitting  out,  supplying,  and  equipment  of  any  privateer 
in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  monardiy  is  prohibited,  whatever  may  be  the 

fla^  which  she  may  hoist. 

"  Article  II.  The  proprietors,  masters,  or  captains  of  merchant 
vessels  are  also  prohibited  from  receiving  Letters  of  Marque,  and  from 
contributing  in  any  way  to  the  armament  and  equipment  of  vessels 
of  war  or  privateers. 

1  State  Papers,  VoL  XC,  377. 
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"  Article  III.  Ships  of  war  or  privateers  with  prises  are  prohifaitfid 
from  entering  and  remaining  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  the  pofti 

of  the  monarchy  except  in  the  case  of  forced  arrival. 

"  WHien  the  latter  shall  occur,  the  authorities  shall  watch  the  ship  and 
shall  oblige  her  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible,  without  permitting  her 
to  supply  heradf  with  anything  more  tibiao  that  which  is  oeoessaiy  for 
the  moment,  bat  under  no  ctrcnmstanoes  with  arms  or  with  mimitioas 
of  war. 

"  Article  V  The  carrying  of  effects  of  war  and  of  papers  or  commu- 
nications for  the  belligerents  is  prohibited.  Contraveners  will  be  respon- 
sible for  their  own  acts,  and  will  have  no  r^t  to  the  protection  of  my 

Government. 

"  Article  VI.  All  Spaniards  are  prohibited  from  enlisting  in  the 
belligerent  <»imies  and  from  engaging  diemsdves  for  service  in  vessels  oT 
war  or  pnvateera."^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  reference  to  the  sale,  con- 
struction, or  er|uipment  of  vessels  of  wnr.  Fitdng  out  and 
equipment  is  confined  to  the  case  of  privateers. 

In  the  Notification  of  Neutrality  of  12  May,  1877,  in  the  war 
betw^een  Russia  and  Turkey,  Spanish  subjects  were  warned  not  to 
perlorm  any  hostile  act  which  might  be  considered  contrary  to  the 
most  perfect  neutrality,  and  national  and  foreign  agents  were 
threatened  with  the  penalties  prescribed  by  Article  CL  of  the 
Penal  Code  if  they  carried  out  or  promoted  the  recruiting  of 
soldiers  for  either  of  the  belligerent  armies  or  navies.' 

Portugal. — Article  CXLVIII  of  the  Penal  Code  of  10  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  embraces  the  provisions  of  Articles  LXXXiV  and 
LXXXV  of  the  French  Code. 

By  Article  CLVI  the  procuring  of  arms,  vessels,  or  munitions  of 
war  is  prohibited.* 

By  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  of  5  May,  1854,  Portuguese 
subjects  and  foreigners  residing  in  Portugal  were,  by  Article  II. 
prohibited  from  constructing  or  arming  vessels  to  be  employed  as 
privaLcers,  and  IcLiers  of  marque  to  such  persons  were  refused. 
By  Article  III,  privateers  and  their  prizes  and  belligerent  vessels 
of  war  were  refused  admission  into  Portuguese  ports  except 
in  case  of  distress.^ 

By  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  of  2  July,  1856,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  Austria  and  Italy,  similar  provisions 
were  decreed, 

>  Pari.  Pa.,  Neut.  Law.  Com.  Rep.  App.  66w 
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The  Proclamation  of  Neotiality  of  29  July,  1861,  issued  during 
the  American  Civil  War,  contained  the  following^  provisions : — 

"  Article  I.  In  all  the  ports  and  waters  of  this  kingdom  as  well  as  on 

the  continent,  and  in  the  adjacent  islands  as  in  the  ultramarine  provinces, 
PortiiL,niese  subjects  and  foreigners  are  prohibited  from  fitting  out  vessels 
destined  for  privateering. 

"Article  II.  In  the  same  ports  and  waters  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
Article,  is,  in  like  manner,  prohibited  the  entrance  of  privateers  and  of  the 
priies  made  by  privateers  or  hy  armed  vessela, 

**  Sec.  I .  The  cases  of  overruling  necessity  (/onpa  mmor)  in  which,  accoid- 

in^  to  the  law  of  nations,  hospitality  is  indispensable,  are  excepted  from 
this  regulation,  without  permission,  however,  being  allowed  in  any  manner 
for  the  sale  of  any  objects  proceeding  from  prizes,*** 

The  same  provisions  were  by  the  Decfee  of  29  July,  1861, 
promulgated  in  the  American  War  of  Secession.* 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  by  a 
Decree  of  Neutrality  of  14  June,  1877,  in  view  of  section  15  of 
Article  LXXV  of  the  Constitutional  Charter  and  of  the  several 
Decrees  dated  30  August,  1780;  3  June,  1803;  5  May,  1854; 
29  julv,  1861  ;  and  2  July,  1866,  as  well  as  of  Articles  CXT.VIII, 
CL,  CLIV.  CLV,  CLVI,  and  CLXII  of  the  Penal  Code,  and 
also  in  view  of  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  1856, 
and  of  the  general  principles  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrab, 
the  following  provisions  were  decreed  : — 

"Article  I.  All  Portuguese  and  foreign  subjects  are  forbidden  to  equip 
any  privateers  in  the  ports  or  waters  of  this  kingdom  or  of  any  of  the 
adjacent  islands  or  of  the  transmarine  provinces. 

"  Article  1 1.  The  entrance  of  any  privateers,  as  well  as  of  any  prizes 
captured  by  them  or  by  any  venels  of  war  of  the  belligerent  PowcacSr  hito 
the  ports  and  waters  mentioned  hi  the  foregoing  Article,  is  likewise 

prohibited. 

"Sec  I.  Any  cases  of  force  majeure,  in  which  hospitality  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations,  are  excepted 
from  the  rule  laid  down  in  this  Article,  but  nevertheless  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  eflect  the  sale  of  any  articles  forming  part  of  the  prizes,  and  no 
vessels  accoaqtanying  prizes  ahaU  remain  ui  port  for  any  longer  time  than 
that  which  may  be  absolutely  required  for  receiving  the  proper  supplies; 

"Article  III.  Vessel?  of  wnr  belonging  to  the  belh'c^erent  Powers, 
bringing  no  prizes,  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  ports  and  waters  mentioned 
in  Article  I,  and  to  stay  therein  provided  they  comply  with  the  regulations 
laid  down  in  the  fc^owing  sections 

"  Sea  I.  The  ^ps  of  war  of  the  belligerent  Powers  shall  not  commit 
within  the  ports  and  waters  of  Portugal  any  acts  of  hostility  against  the 
ships  or  subjects  of  any  other  Power,  even  of  that  with  which  the  Power 
to  which  they  belong  shall  be  at  war. 

*  State  Pnpcrs,  LI,  130. 
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'*  Sec.  1.  In  the  snid  ports  and  niters  the  ships  above  mentioned  shall  not 
increase  the  number  of  their  crews  by  enlisting  any  sailors,  whether  they 
be  the  subjects  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong  or  of  any  other 
country. 

"Sec:  3.  The  said  wads  are  likewUe  fortiidden  to  increase  within  tiie 
said  ports  and  waters  the  number  or  weight  of  their  gttns»  as  well  as  to 
ship  any  portable  arms  or  warlike  stores. 

"Sec.  4.  The  said  vessels  shall  not  sail  out  of  port  within  twenty-four 
hours  reckoned  from  the  time  of  the  departure  of  any  ship  of  another 
Power  with  which  that  to  which  they  belong  shall  be  at  war,  unless  they 
obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  proper  authority  as  to  the  period  above> 
mentioned,  alter  giving  the  necessary  guarantee  that  they  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  circumstances  to  commit  any  acts  of  hostility  against 
the  enem/s  vessel 

"  Article  IV.  It  is  lawful  to  carry  under  the  Portuguese  flag  any  articks 

of  lawful  trade  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  belligerent  Powers  :  and 

it  is  likewise  lawful  to  ship  any  articles  of  lawful  trade  belonging  to 

rurtugucic  subjects  under  the  flag  of  any  of  the  belligerent  Towers. 

"Sec  I.  All  articles  which  may  be  considered  contraband  of  war  are 
expressly  excluded  from  the  provision  hud  down  in  this  Article. 

"  SeCi  2.  The  provision  laid  down  in  this  Article  is  also  inappticaUe  to 
any  ports  of  the  belligerent  Powers  that  may  be  placed  in  a  stale  oC 

effective  blockade. 

Article  V.  All  Portuguese  subjects,  as  well  as  all  foreigners  residing 
in  Portiij^al  and  its  dominions,  are  bound  to  abstain  from  any  acts  that 
may  be  considered  by  law  to  be  contrary  to  the  external  safety  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  State  in  regaj:d  to  foreign  nations.** 

The  Decree  of  28  April,  1898,  issued  in  the  vv;ir  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  above.^ 

Russia.— With  the  exception  of  Article  CCLIX  of  the  Penal 
Code»  there  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  any  law  or  regulation 
whereby  the  Government  were  enabled  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  breaches  of  neutrality  committed  within  Russian  territories. 

"  Article  CCLIX.  If  any  Russian  subject  in  time  of  peace  shall  by 
Open  force  attack  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  State  or  those  of  any 
other  foreign  country,  and  shall  thereby  subject  his  own  country  to  the 
danger  of  a  rupture  with  a  friendly  Power,  or  even  to  an  attack  by  *;uch 
foreign  subjects  on  the  territory  of  Russia,  for  such  a  crime  against  inter- 
national law  the  offender,  and  all  those  who  participate  vuluntarily  in  mi 
enterprise,  with  a  knowledge  of  its  objects  and  illegality,  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  lose  all  civil  rights  and  be  condemned  to  hard  labour  in  a 
fortress  for  a  term  of  eight  to  ten  years."* 

In  the  Declaration  of  Neutrah'ty  of  3  May.  1898,  in  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  the  Government,  after  the 
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expression  of  various  amiable  figures  of  speech,  enjoins  its 
subjects  to  observe  the  duties  of  neutrality.^ 

Pklissia — Up  to  the  Franco-German  War  there  was  little  legis- 
lation, either  direct  or  indirect,  dealing  with  this  offence,  and 
nothing  whatever  prohibiting  the  building  or  sale  of  vessels  of 
war.  By  section  III  of  the  Penal  Code,  185 1,  whoever  enlisted 
or  caused  to  be  enlisted  a  Prussian  subject  in  a  foreign  military 
service  was  liable  to  the  imprisonment  of  from  three  months  to 
three  years.  Under  the  head  of  indirect  preventative  measures 
against  breaches  of  neutrality,  came  all  those  laws  which  enabled 
the  Government  generally  tO  oppose  the  maturing  of  acts  of 
violence  within  its  territories. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War  the  Government, 
by  its  ProclamaLion  of  Neutrality,  warned  the  mercantile  classes 
to  abstain  from  all  those  enterprises  forbidden  by  the  general 
principle  oi  the  Convention  and  Declaration  of  Paris,  1S56. 
To  those  who  took  letters  of  marque  or  who  shared  in  priva- 
teering adventures,  carried  contraband  of  war  or  despatches,  was 
denied  the  protection  of  the  Government 

The  equipment  of  privateers  in  Prussian  ports  was  declared  to 
be  illegal.* 

Sweden. — By  Article  VIII  of  the  Ordinance  of  Neutrality  of 
8  April,  1854,  the  subjects  of  Sweden  were  forbidden 

"  d'armer  ou  d'equiper  des  navires  pour  6tfe  employds  en  courae  centre 
quelqu'une  des  Puissance  belligtentes,  lews  sujets  et  propri^t^ ;  ou  de 
prendre  part  i  I'^quipment  de  navires  ayant  une  pardlle  destination.  II 
leur  est  eealement  d^feodtt  de  prendre  service  k  bord  de  corsalres 

Strangers."* 

In  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  Ordinance  of 
Neutrality  of  11  May,  1877,  merely  enjoined  conformity  to  the 
previous  ordinance,  adding  /ead  to  the  list  of  articles  contraband 
of  war.* 

By  the  Ordinance  of  Neutrality  of  25  April,  1898,  in  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  it  was  dedarei  that  instead 
of  the  rescript  affixed  to  a  note  to  section  i  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1854,  the  Decrees  of  37  November,  1891,  31  December,  1891, 
and  34  February,  1893,  should  be  substituted.* 

Denmark. — In  the  "  Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  Merchants  and 
Shipmasters  in  the  time  of  Hostilities  between  Maritime  Powers," 
issued  20  May,  1803,  the  subjects  of  Denmark  were  prohibited 
from  carrying  contraband  of  war  destined  for  belligerent  use.  In 
the  list  of  contraband  articles,  ships  are  not  enumerated.*  By 
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Article  XVT  all  subjects  are  forbidden  to  serve  on  board  priva- 
teers, to  arm  or  to  be  interested  in  arming  such  vessels,  or  to 
allow  their  ships  to  be  used  for  the  transport  of  troops,  weapons, 
or  contraband  of  war  of  any  description.  By  the  Royal  Resolu- 
tions of  20  May,  1823,  privateers  were  denied  entrance  into  the 
Danish  ports  except  in  case  of  distress,  and  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  send  in  their  prizes  for  sale  or  any  other  piurpose.  They 
were  also  forbidden  tu  unload  their  prizes  in  Damsh  waters,  or  tu 
sell  their  cargoes  in  Danish  ports.^ 

By  Article  LXXVI  of  the  Penal  Code  of  1866,  enlistmeat  of 
subjects  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  Power  at  peace  with  Denmark* 
or  the  engagement  or  service  m  subjects,  is  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment with  or  without  hard  labour. 

The  procuring  of  aims,  vessels,  or  munitions  of  war  are  also 
prohibited. 

By  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  of  18  May,  1877,  in  the  war 
b^ween  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  resolutions  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  1856,  were  adopted,  and  to  the  list  of  contraband  men- 
tioned in  the  Rules  of  1803  were  added,  "all  such  manufactured 
articles  ns  could  be  directly  used  in  warfare." 

The  Declarations  and  Law  of  the  Government  of  Denmark  of 
29  April,  1898,  in  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
contains  in  the  *'  Provisional  Law  forbidding  Danish  subjects  to 
assist  belligerent  Powers,"  the  following  provisions : — 

**Sec.  I.  In  the  case  of  war  lireaktiig  out  in  idiich  the  Danjah  StMe 
is  neutral,  its  subjects  are  forbidden 

(1)  To  take  service  in  any  capacity  in  the  army  of  the  befli- 
gerent  Powers,  or  on  board  the  ships  of  their  Government  in  which 
is  comprised  piloting  their  war  or  transport  ships  outside  Danish 
pilotage  waters,  or  except  in  cases  of  danger  at  sea  to  assist  them 
in  saiiiog. 

(2)  To  build  cr  rgBmld,  sitt,  or  im  kamd  cver^  indtrectljr 
or  directly,  to  any  of  the  belligerent  Vtywm,  ships  which  appear  to 
be  or  are  presumed  to  be  intended  for  use  in  war,  or  to  assist  in 
any  way  in  fitting  out  or  accommodating  such  ships  for  war  pur- 
poses either  on  or  from  Danish  territory. 

(3)  To  assist  either  on  or  from  Danish  territory  any  of  the  belli- 
gerent Powers  in  their  warlike  operations  as  wdl  as  to  supply  their 

ships  with  objects  whicb  can  be  classed  as  contraband  of  war,  or  to 

undertake  work  for  any  of  the  belligerent  Powers  which  may  ap- 
pear to  increase  their  ships'  armaments  or  to  give  them  greater 
strength  or  mobility  for  war. 

(4)  To  transport  contraband  of  war  for  any  of  the  belligerent 
Powers,  or  to  hire  or  charter  tlie  ships  which  appear  to  be  intended 
or  could  be  turned  to  such  usage. 

^  State  Papers,  VoL  LXVIII,  p.  615. 
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(5)  To  openly  aolidt  admission  into  the  land  or  sea  forces  of  the 

bdllgerent  Powers,  or  in  any  way  to  give  them  help  in  war  as  well 

as  openly  to  offer  to  raise  a  State  loan  for  either  of  the  belligerents 
if  the  Government  has  issued  a  special  prohibition  against  it" 

Austria. — Prior  to  1 867  there  existed  no  law  in  Austria  apply- 
ing to  violations  of  neutrality  by  Austrian  subjects,  apart  from  the 
pnnctples  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
which  had  been  rendered  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  By  the 
Proclamation  of  Neutrality  of  28  May,  1854,  the  acceptance  or 
employment  of  letters  of  marque  and  any  participation  in  privateer- 
ing was  prohibited.  Foreign  privateers  were,  except  in  case  of 
distress,  denied  entrance  into  Austrian  ports,  and  vessels  under 
Austrian  colours  were  forbidden  to  carry  troops  for  belligerents  or 
to  import  into  belligerent  ports  contraband  of  war.  Enemy's 
goods  in  neutral  ships  and  neutral  goods  in  enemy's  ships,  except 
contraband  of  war  and  enemy's  despatches,  were  declared  free, 
in  accordance  with  the  assent  of  the  belligerent  powers  officially 
expressed. 

Belligerent  prizes  might  be  admitted  into  the  port  of  Trieste 
subject  to  the  control  and  judicial  authority  of  the  local  adnunis- 
tration. 

These  provisions  were  repeated  in  the  Proclamation  of  Neutral- 
ity of  1 1  May,  1877,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war. 

By  Article  LXXVII  of  the  Penal  Code»  the  procuring  of  arms, 
vesselsi  or  munitions  of  war  for  the  service  of  a  foreign  Power  is 
prohibited 

Bamia— By  Artide  XXXVI  of  the  Penal  Code^  &e  procur- 
ing  of  armSp  vessels,  or  munitions  of  war  is  prohibited. 

Brazil. — Upon  the  (outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War,  the 
only  municipal  law  relating  to  breach  of  neutrality  was  contained 
in  Article  LXXXIII  of  the  Penal  Code.  The  offence  consisted 
in  "committing,  without  the  order  or  the  authorization  of  the 
Government,  hostile  acts  against  the  subjects  of  anotlier  nation  so 
as  to  endanger  peace  or  provoke  reprisals." 

By  an  Imperial  Circular  of  1  August,  1861,  the  presidents  of 
the  provinces  were  instructed  as  follows : — 

**  The  Confederate  States  have  no  r^ognized  existence ;  but  having 
constituted  a  distinct  Government  dt  Jiu/»,  the  Imperial  Government  can- 
not consider  their  naval  armaments  as  acts  of  piracy  nor  refuse  them,  with 
the  necessary  restrictions^  the  character  of  belligeients  which  they  have 
assumed. 

"  In  conformity  with  this,  Brazilian  subjects  are  to  abstain  from  all 
participation  and  aid  in  &vour  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  and  tliey  must 
not  take  part  in  any  acts  which  can  be  considered  as  hostile  to  one  of  the 
two  parties  and  contrary  to  the  obligatioos  of  neutrality. 
2  I 
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"  The  exportation  of  Mrarlike  articles  from  the  ports  of  the  Empire  for  tht 

new  Confederate  States  is  absolutely  prohibited,  whether  it  IS  lOteoded  tD 
be  done  under  the  Brazilian  Eag  or  that  of  another  nation. 

**  The  same  trade  in  contraband  of  war  must  be  forbidden  to  Brazilian 
ships^  although  they  may  be  destined  for  the  porta  subject  to  tbe  Govemmeat 

of  the  North  American  Union. 

*'  No  ship  with  the  flag-  of  one  of  the  belli'g"erents,  and  which  may  be 
employed  in  this  war  or  intended  for  it,  can  be  provisioned,  equipped,  or 
armed  in  the  ports  of  the  Empire ;  the  furnishing  of  victuals  and  naval 
provisions  indispensable  for  the  continuation  of  the  voyage  not  being 
included  in  this  prohibition. 

**  No  ship  of  war  or  privateer  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  and  remain  with 
prize'^  in  our  ports  or  bays  more  than  twentv'-four  hours,  except  in  case  of 
forced  arrival,  and  the)'  shall  in  no  wa>'  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  said 
prises  or  of  the  objects  coming  from  them." 

These  provisions  were  repeated  in  the  President's  Circylar  of 
29  April,  189R,  in  the  war  between  the  United  States  arKl  Spain. 
It  was  further  provided  by  Article  XIII  that  belligereats  should 
not  be  allowed  in  Brazilian  ports — 

(1)  To  augment  their  crews  by  enlisting  sailors  of  any  nation 
whatever,  induding  their  own  ooontrymen. 

(2)  To  increase  the  numbers  and  calibre  of  their  artillery  or 
perfect  it  in  any  way»  or  puicfaase  or  take  on  board  small  arms  and 
ammunitions  of  war.^ 

Japan. — By  an  Imperial  Ordinance,  No.  86,  contained  in  the 
Proclaination  of  Neutrality  of  30  April,  18.98,  in  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  all  Japanese  subjects  aiid  foreigners 
within  the  dominions  were  forbidden^ 

(1)  To  accept  from  either  of  the  belligerents  a  letter  of  marque 
or  commission  for  capturing  merchant  vessels  by  means  of 

privateers. 

(2)  To  take  service  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  to  enga^^e  in  any 
military  operations  of  either  of  the  belligerents,  or  to  enlist  as  a 
member  of  the  crew,  or  to  take  service  on  board  of  a  vessel  used 
for  warlike  purposes  or  privateering  by  either  of  the  belligerents. 

(3)  To  make  contracts  with  other  persons  or  to  send  such 
persons  beyond  the  dominions  of  the  empire,  with  the  object  of 
enabling  such  persons  to  enter  into  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
either  of  the  belligerents,  or  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
enlist  as  members  of  the  crews,  or  to  accept  service  on  board  ships 
used  for  warlike  purposes  or  privateers. 

(4)  To  sell,  purchase,  charter,  arm  or  equip  ships  with  the  object 
of  supplying  them  to  either  of  the  belligerents  for  use  in  war  or 

'  State  FqwSi  Vol*  XC»  3S4* 
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privateering ;  or  to  assist  in  any  such  sale,  purchase,  chartering, 
arming  or  equipping. 

(5)  To  supply  arms,  ammunition,  or  other  material  of  direct  use 
in  the  hostiUties  to  the  men-of-war  and  other  ships  used  for  war- 
like purposes,  or  to  privateers  belonging  to  either  of  the 
belligerents.^ 

United  States. — The  law  relating  to  foreign  enlistment  is 
now  contained  in  Tide  LXVII  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  1873-4, 
and  is  entided  "Neutrality."*  The  Act  of  1S18  is  reproduced 
without  9ny  material  alteration,  although  one  might  have  expected 
after  the  violent  attack  at  the  Geneva  Arbitration  made  by  die 
American  representatives  upon  the  English  statute  that  advantage 
woidd  have  been  taken  to  at  any  rate  have  brought  the  Act  up 
to  the  same  standard  as  the  English  statute  by  making  the  offence 
of  fitting-out  and  arming  disjunctive  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
remain  conjunctive. 

This  Title  embraces  eleven  sections,  from  5281  to  5291  inclu- 
sive. Section  5281  prohibits  the  acceptance  of  commissions  from 
a  foreign  Power  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  within  its  terri- 
tory to  serve  ag^ainst  any  sovereign  with  whom  the  Union  is  at 
peace.    It  corresponds  to  section  i  of  the  Act  of  18 18. 

Section  5282  prohibits  any  person  from  enlisting  in  the  United 
States  as  a  soldier  or  sailor  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  Power, 
and  from  hiring  or  retaining  any  other  person  to  enlist  or  to 
go  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting.  It  corresponds  to 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  18 18. 

Section  5283  prdiibits  any  person  finom  fitdng-out  and  arming  or 
attempting  to  lit  out  and  arm  or  procuring  to  be  fitted-out  attd 
armed  or  knowingly  to  be  concerned  in  the  furnishing,  fitting-out, 
or  arming  of  any  vessel  with  intent  that  such  vessel  shoiuid  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  State,  to  cruise  against  the 
subjects  or  property  of  any  other  foreign  State  with  which  the 
United  States  is  at  peace.  It  corresponds  with  secdon  3  of  the 
Act  of  1 818. 

Section  5284  prohibits  citizens  from  similarly  fitting-out  and 
arming  vessels  outside  the  limits  of  the  United  States  with  intent 
to  cruise  against  citizens  or  property  of  the  United  States.  It 
corresponds  with  section  4  of  the  Act  of  1 8  r  8. 

Section  5285  prohibits  the  augmentation  of  the  force  of  foreign 
vessels  of  war  serving  against  a  friendly  State.  It  corresponds 
with  section  5  of  the  Act  of  18 18. 

Section  5286  prohibits  the  initiation,  provision,  or  preparation 

'  State  Papers,  Vol.  C,  366. 
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of  any  military  expedttioa  or  enterprise  against  the  territory  or 

dominions  of  any  foreign  sovereign.  It  corresponds  with  sections 
of  the  Act  of  1794  and  section  6  of  the  Act  of  1818. 

Sections  5287  to  5290  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
precedinr^  sections,  and  correspond  with  sections  8,  9,  lO,  and  II 
respectively  of  the  Act  of  1818. 

Section  5291  provides  that  the  provisions  set  forth  shall  not  be 
continued  to  prevent  the  enlistment  of  certain  foreign  citizens  who 
hapj>en  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  It 
corresponds  with  sections  2  and  13  of  the  Act  of  18 18. 

The  United  States  v.  Rand  ^  was  a  prosecution  of  Rand  and 
Pender,  captain  and  mate  of  the  "Tropic,"  for  violation  of 
section  5286  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  On  15  March,  1883,  the 
"Tropic"  sailed  from  Philadelphia  with  a  careo  of  arms  and 
military  stores  to  Inagua,  where  she  embarked  a  large  number  of 
men,  who  put  on  uniforms,  drilled,  and  prepar^  for  active 
military  service.  She  then  proceeded  to  Mira^;oane,  Hayd, 
where  the  men  landed  and  captured  the  town  from  the  Hayciao 
Government.  During  the  attack  the  vessel  rode  outside  the 
harbour,  and  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  town  ran  in  and 
landed  her  stores.  On  the  return  of  the  ship  to  the  United  States 
the  defendants  were  arrested  and  put  on  their  trial. 

In  charging  the  jury,  Butler,  J.,  said: — 

"  That  the  attack  upon  and  capture  of  Miragoane  was  the  result  of  a 

military  expedition  is  clear.  Wa«;  ft  bcg'un  Of  set  on  foot  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  to  be  carried  on  from  thence,  or  the  means 
here  provided  fur  i>ucii  expedition  ?  As  we  have  seen,  the  arms,  military 
stores,  and  means  for  the  transportation  of  them  and  of  the  men  subse- 
quently taken  on  board  were  here  provided  and  started  out  That  tbe 
men  were  not  taken  on  bonrd  until  the  vessel  reached  Inafiriia  is  not  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  material.  The  expedition,  as  it  left  this  port, 
viewed  m  the  light  of  subsequent  events  (the  shipping  of  the  men  at 
Inagua  and  the  attack  upon  Miragoane)  was  in  die  judgment  of  the  Coott 
a  military  enterprise,  wfuiin  the  terms  and  spirit  of  the  statute — a  military 
enterprise  begun  or  set  on  foot  within  the  teiritoiy  of  the  United  States^ 
to  be  carried  on  from  thencei" 

The  only  question  remaining  was  the  question  of  interest  Tbe 
defendants  were  found  to  be  connected  with  the  expedition,  with 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and  with  designs  to  promote  it 

In  the  United  States  v.  the  "  Mary  N.  Hogan  it  was  held 
that  an  expedition  oi^anized  and  despatched  from  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  in  separate  parts,  to  be  united  at  a  common 
rendezvous  on  the  high  seas,  and  to  proceed  thence  to  Hayti  in 
completion  of  the  original  hostile  purpose  against  a  friendly 

*  17  Fed-  Rep.,  14a  (1883). 
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Power»  was  within  the  prohibition  of  section  5283  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

The  "  Mary  N.  Hogan"  was  on  20  July,  1883,  seized  on  the 
ground  of  being  concerned  in  an  illegal  expedition.  At  the  time 
of  her  seizure  there  were  no  arms,  ammunition,  or  warlike  appli- 
ances on  board,  and  she  was  wholly  unadapted  for  effective  naval 
operations  against  any  considerable  organized  opposition.  But 
on  the  other  nand,  it  was  proved  that  the  vessel  was  purchased  in 
New  York  by  persons  interested  in  the  Haytian  insurrection,  and 
there  fitted  out  for  sea,  and  that  simultaneously  a  large  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition  were  bought  by  the  same  persons  and  des- 
patched on  board  the  schooner  "Erwin"  with  instructions  and 
preconcerted  signals  for  transferring  them  near  Hampton  Roads 
to  the    Mary  N.  Hogan." 

The  evidence,  said  Brown,  J.,  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the 
vessel  was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  near  the 
Hampton  Roads  the  $7000  worth  of  arms  and  ammunition  wliich 
had  been  despatched  by  the  "Erwin"  to  that  rendezvous  two  days 
before,  and  of  proceeding  thence  to  Hayti  in  aid  of  the  insurgents 
there  in  the  various  ways  for  which  she  was  suited 

The  sequel  to  this  case  was  the  United  States  9.  Two  Hundred 
and  Fourteen  Boxes  of  Arms,  Ammunition^  and  Munitions  of  War 
and  United  States  »,  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Kegs  of  Gun- 
powder.^ The  *'Mary  N.  Hogan'*  having  failed  to  meet  the 
**  Erwin,"  the  latter  proceeded  on  her  voyage  to  Richmond,  where 
she  discharged  her  Intimate  cargo,  but  was  arrested  with  the 
munitions  of  war  under  section  5283  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
The  goods  were  condemned  in  both  cases. 

The  "  Carondelet was  seized  on  6  February,  1889,  and 
charcred  with  violation  of  section  5283  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
inasmuch  as  she  was  loaded  with  cannon,  arms,  and  ammunition 
and  other  material  of  war  with  intent  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
a  certain  district  and  people  of  Hayti,  to  wit,  certain  rebels  in 
insurrection  against  the  organized  and  recognized  Government  of 
Hayti,  and  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  subjects,  citizens,  and 
properly  of  that  Republic,  and  iitted  out  and  armed  wiLiua  this 
district  with  that  intent 

This  vess^  had  been  chartered  by  die  Consul  of  the  Dominican 
Government  to  carry  a  cargo  of  arms  to  Samana  in  the  Dominican 
Republic^  deliverable  as  per  bill  of  lading  to  the  representatives  of 
that  Government  The  allegation  was  that  the  vessel  and  arms 
were  designed  to  aid  Hippolyte  as  against  Legitime  in  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  in  HaytL 

>  20  Fed  Rep.,  50  (1884). 
•  37  Fed.  Refi.,  799  («W9). 
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^ThiBt"  said  Brown,     **  was  not  a  case  evea  of  insmiection  against  a 

reoc^iz^  Power.  In  August,  1888,  the  existing  Government  in  Hayti 
was  overthrown,  the  President  being  depo'^ed  and  banished.  As  stated  in 
President  Cleveland's  message  of  3  Deccml:x^r,  r888,  the  country  has  since 
then  been  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  in  which  there  is  a  struggle  of  warring 
fiietioQS,  neither  of  which  is  recognized  by  the  United  States  as  constitnt- 
ing  any  responsible  Government  Section  5283  b  designed  in  general  la 
secure  our  neutrality  between  belligerent  Powers.  But  there  c.in  be  no 
obligation  of  neutrality  except  towards  some  recognized  State  and  rower 
de  Jure  or  cU  facto.  Neutrality  presupposes  at  least  two  belligerents,  and 
as  respects  any  recognition  of  oelligeren^,  Le.  of  belligerent  rights,  the 
judiciary  must  follow  the  executive.  To  fall  within  the  statute,  the  vessel 
must  be  intended  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  one  foreign  prince, 
State,  colony,  district,  or  people  to  cruize  or  commit  hostilities  agairr^t  the 
subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  another  with  which  the  United  States  arc 
at  peace.  The  United  States  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  'at  peace/  in  the 
sense  of  the  statute,  wlA  a  faction  which  they  are  unwilling  to  recognize 
as  a  Government ;  nor  could  the  cruizing  or  committing  hostilities  against 
such  a  mere  faction  well  be  '^aid  to  be  cnmmittinp'  hostih"ties  nc^aiTT^t  the 
'subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  a  district  or  people*  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  a  vessel  in  entering  the  service  of 
the  opposite  faction  of  Hippolyte  could  hardly  be  said  to  enter  the  service 
of  a  foreign  '  prince^  or  State,  or  of  a  colony,  district,  or  people'  unless  oer 
Government  had  recognized  Hippolyte's  faction  as  at  least  constituting  a 
belligerent,  which  it  does  not  apj>ear  to  have  done.  In  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  neither  the  party  of  Hippolyte  nor  that  of  Legitime  con- 
stitutes the '  Republic  of  Hayti/  or  represents  the  Government  or  a  district 
or  the  people  of  HaytL" 

Moreover,  the  learned  judge  was  satisfied  upon  the  evidence 
that  the  "  Carondelet"  was  designed  only  to  tranapoit  arms  to  the 
order  of  the  Dominican  Government  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  trade. 

"When  it  appears,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Brown,  "tiiat  tlic  transaction  is  as 
official  one  in  behalf  of  an  independent  Govemment  with  which  our  own 
Government  is  at  peace,  and  that  Government  is  the  bona  fide  consignee 
at  one  of  its  own  ports,  it  must  require  a  very  clear  case  to  justify  arrest 
and  condemnationi  even  if  it  could  be  lawfidly  done  at  all,  whatever  the 
ulterior  purpose  of  that  Government  m ight  be.  It  is  no  part  of  the  design  of 
our  statute  to  enforce  neutrality  upon  other  States.  There  is  no  need  of  any 
statute  of  neutrality  for  such  a  purpose  nor  appropriateness  in  an  applica- 
tion  of  it,  since  every  recognized  Power  is  presumed  to  be  responsible  for 
what  it  does  and  for  what  it  permits  to  be  done  within  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion. Wkm  ike  ammmg  is  oh  the  sms  through  amther  vesut,  pro^ 
UuU  bo^  were  despatched  from  our  ports  as  parts  of  a  concerted  scheme  made 
he$ro  is  justly  held  proof  of  '  an  attempt  within  the  limits  of  our  jurisdic- 
tion to  fit  out  and  arm'  the  \  c  sel  with  intent  to  commit  hostilities,  aod 
hence  within  the  statute.  That  construction  is  necessary  to  avoid  easy 
and  manifest  evasions  of  neutrality ;  for  arming  on  the  high  seas  is  not 
an  act  within  the  limits  of  any  other  jurisdiction.  No  other  State  has  any 
power,  control,  or  responsibility  in  the  matter ;  but  our  own  ports  beoofos 
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in  such  cases  the  real  base  of  hostile  operations.  It  is  otherwise  when  the 
arming  is  designed  to  be  in  a  foreign  port,  and  und  i  the  observation,  tiie 
control,  and  the  responsibility  of  another  Government.  That  is  not  an 
attempt  here  to  fit  out  and  arm  die  vessel,  bat  only  ao  attempt  to  send  her 
to  a  foreign  port  for  arming'.  The  statute  !  es  not  include  that,  and  ought 
not  to  be  extended  to  such  a  cnse.  Thero  i'^  no  precedent  and  no 
sufficient  reason  for  it.  Still  more  should  a  bona  fide  delivery  to  am 
independent  Government  be  deemed  to  end  the  adventure  so  far  as  our 
merchants  are  concerned.  Subsequent  acts  under  the  authori^  or  pet* 
fflisalott  of  that  Govemmeot  are  too  remote  for  the  operation  of  oar 
statute.  And  when  such  a  bona  fide  delivery  alone  is  the  design  of  the 
owner  and  shipper,  the  adventure  is  commercial  only,  and  there  is  no 
violation  of  section  5283,  whether  the  articles  are  contraband  or  the  vessels 
are  armed  or  unaraied. ' 

The  *' Conserva***  was  libelled  for  a  violation  of  the  neutrality 
laws  under  section  5283  of  the  Revised  Statutes.    It  was  held  by 

Judge  Benedict  that  the  fact  must  be  established  that  the  Govern- 
ment against  which  it  was  alleged  that  the  vessel  was  intended  to 
commit  hostilities  had  been  recognized  by  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  words  of  the  section  did  not  include  factions  engaged  in 
insurrection  who  were  not  so  recognized  as  belligerents. 

"This  prosecution,"  said  the  learned  judre,  "must  fall  for  want  of 
proof  that  either  Hippolyte  or  Legitime  has  been  recognized  by  our  own 
Government  as  belligerent  Ir'owers.  In  the  absence  of  proof  pf  that  fact, 
tlie  fittif^  out  of  a  vessel  with  intent  to  enter  the  service  of  one  to 
commit  hostilities  against  the  other  is  not  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
statute.'' 

In  the  United  States  9.  Trumbull,'  Trumbull  and  Burt  were 
indicted  for  violation  of  ihe  neutrality  laws  under  sections  5283, 
5285,  and  5286  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

In  January,  1891,  the  *'  Itata,"  a  merchant  vessel,  was  captured 
at  Vdparaiso,  Chile,  by  the  "Congressional  Party,"  which  was 
engaged  in  attempting  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  Chile,  of 
which  Balmaceda  was  head  The  "  Itata"  was  converted  into  a 
transport,  armed  with  four  small  cannon,  and  despatched  to  San 
Francisco  for  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  She  was  accompanied 
by  the  Congressional  warship  **  Esmeralda,"  and  at  one  of  the 
Chilian  ports  took  on  board  some  soldiers  with  their  arms.  At 
San  Diego  the  "  Itata"  hauled  down  her  jack  and  pennant;  the 
cannon  and  the  soldiers'  arms  were  stowed  in  the  hold,  the  soldiers 
removed  their  uniforms  and  appeared  in  civiliaw  dress,  and  coal 
and  provisions  were  laid  in.  Meanwhile,  the  arms  and  ammunition 
were  brought  from  San  Francisco  to  Catalina  Island  to  meet  the 
"  Itata."    Suspicions  having  been  aroused,  the  latter  was  ordered 

»  38  Fed  Rep.,  431  (1889). 
*  48  Fed.  Rem  99  (1891.) 
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to  be  detained,  but  on  6  May,  having  learned  that  the  arms  wefe 

waiting,  the  **  Itata  "  steamed  out  of  San  Diego  without  obtaining 

clearance  papers  and  with  the  marshal's  officer  on  board,  and  on 
the  9th  the  arms  and  ammunition  were  transferred  tO  her  near 
San  Clements  Island  and  carried  to  Chile. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  evidence,"  said  Ross,  J.,  "tendirc^  to  show  that 
any  of  the  arms  or  ammunition  were  intended  for  use  by  the  '  Itata.*  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  case  shows  that  the  defendants  caused  them  to  be 
put  on  board  of  her  with  the  intention  that  she  should  transport  them  to 
Chile  for  the  use  of  the  insurrectionary  party  tfaera  This  does  not  ooih 
stitute  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  funUdiing  of  the  '  Itata'  with  intent  that 
she  should  be  employed  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  in  the  service  of  the 
insurrectionary  party  against  the  then  Government  of  Chile.  In  principle 
the  case  is,  I  think,  like  that  of  the  '  Florida.'" 

The  case  does  not  therefoie  fall  within  section  5283.  Neither 
does  it  fall  within  sections  5285  and  5286.  Counsel  for  the 
United  States  had  admitted  that  the  case  did  not  come  within 
section  5285. 

"  If  the  evidence,"  said  the  learned  judges "  shows  that  In  this  case  then 

ever  was  any  militar\'^  expedition  begun  or  set  on  foot  or  provided  or  pre- 
pared for  within  the-  sense  of  this  statute,  it  was  bci^un,  set  on  foot, 
provided,  and  prepared  tor  in  Chile,  and  was  to  be  carried  on  from  Chile  and 
not  from  the  United  States^  But  I  think  it  perfectly  dear  that  the  sending 
of  a  ship  from  Chile  to  the  United  States,  to  take  on  board  arms  and  am- 
munition purchased  in  this  country'  and  cnrry  them  back  to  Chile  is  not  the 
beginning,  setting  on  foot,  ])roviding,  or  preparing  the  means  for  any 
military  expedition  or  enterprise  within  the  meaning  of  section  5286." 

Hendricks  v.  Gonzalez^  was  an  action  by  Gonzalez  against 
Hendricks,  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  to  recover  damages 
for  detaining  the  steamer  "  South  Portland,"  of  which  the  plaintiff 

was  charterer.    Upon  the  information  of  the  Minister  of  Venezuela 

that  the  vessel  was  to  leave  with  arms  for  the  rebels  in  that 
country,  the  collector,  acting  upon  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Treasury,  had  detained  the  vessel.  It 
appeared  that  the  "South  Portland"  was  an  ordinary  merchant- 
man ;  that  her  cargo  consisted  entirely  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war,  that  the  charterer  was  in  sympathy  with  the  rebels,  and  that 
she  was  bound  for  a  port  near  the  seat  of  hostilities,  but  that  she 
was  not  at  the  time  manned  or  m  a  state  of  preparation  for  warlike 
operations. 

It  was  held  first,  that  the  collector  was  not  justified  in  refusing 
a  clearance,  although  he  acted  under  instructions  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  unless  such  instructions  were  authorized 
by  law.   Secondly,  that  the  vessel  was  not  **  manifestly  bulk  for 

»  67  Fed,  Rep,  JSi  (i89S). 
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warlike  purposes/'  was  not  manned  for  warlike  operations,  and 
was  not  intended  "to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities/'  or  engage 
in  naval  warfare  against  the  subjects  or  property  of  a  friendly 
Power, 

*'It  is  not  enough,"  aaid  Wallace,  J.,** that  it  was  the  purpose  of  her 

intended  voyage  to  transport  arms  and  munitions  of  war  for  the  use  of 
the  insurrectionary  party  in  Venezuela." 

During  the  disturbances  in  Cuba  in  1895,  a  Proclamation  of 
Neutrality  was  published  12  June  warning  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  accepting  or  exercising  commissions  for  warlike 
service  against  the  Spanish  Government  by  enlistment*  or  pro- 
curing others  to  enlist  for  such  service,  by  fitting  out  or  arming  or 

Crocuring  to  be  fitted  out  any  armed  ships  of  war  for  such  service, 
y  augmenting  the  force  of  any  ship  of  war  engaged  in  such 
service  and  arriving  in  a  port  of  the  United  States,  and  by  setting 
on  foot  or  providing  or  preparing  the  means  for  military  enter- 
prises to  be  carried  on  from  the  United  States.* 

And  in  his  annual  message  of  2  December,  the  President 
said : — 

"Cuba  is  a.'^:un  gravely  disturbed.  An  insurrection,  in  some  respects 
more  active  than  the  last  preceding  revolt,  which  continued  from  iS6S  to 
1878,  now  exists  in  a  large  part  of  the  eastern  interior  of  the  island, 
menacing  some  populations  00  the  coast  Besides  deranging  the  com* 
mercial  exchanges  of  the  iskund,  of  which  our  country  takes  the 
predominant  share,  this  flagrant  condition  of  hostilities,  by  arousing 
sentimental  sympathy  and  inciting  adventurous  support  among  our 
people,  has  entailed  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  this  Government  to 
enforce  obedience  to  our  neutrality  laws  and  to  prevent  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  from  being  abused  as  a  vantage  grocmd  from  which  to 
aid  those  in  arms  against  Spanish  sovere^ty. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  traditional  sympathy  of  our  countrymen  as 
individuals  with  a  people  who  seem  to  be  strufTgHn^  for  larger  autonomy 
and  greater  freedom,  deepened  as  such  sympathy  naturally  must  be  m 
behalf  of  our  neighbours,  yet  the  pkdn  duty  of  their  Government  is  to 
observe  in  good  faith  the  recognized  obligations  of  internattonal  relation- 
ship. The  ^lerformance  of  such  duty  should  not  be  made  more  difficult 
by  a  disregard  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  of  the  obli;.;ations  growing  out 
of  their  allegiance  to  their  country,  which  should  restrain  them  from 
violating  as  individuals  the  neutrality  which  the  nation  of  which  they  are 
members  is  bound  to  observe  in  its  relation  to  friendly  sovereign  States. 
Though  neither  the  warmth  of  our  people's  sympathy  with  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents, nor  our  loss  and  material  damage  consequent  upon  the  futile 
endeavours  thus  far  made  to  restore  peace  and  order,  nor  any  shock  our 
humane  sensibilities  may  have  received  irom  the  cruelties  which  appear 
to  especially  characterize  this  sanguinary  and  fiercely  conducted  war,  have 
in  the  least  shaken  the  determination  of  the  Goverament  to  honestly 

>  State  Papen»  LXXXVII*  733. 
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fulfil  ever}'  international  oblation,  3'et  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  oi 
every  !.;r  nni  j  that  the  devastation  of  armed  conflict  may  speedily  be 
stayed  and  order  and  c^uiet  restored  to  the  distracted  liadand,  bringing  ia 
thmr  train  the  activity  and  thrift  of  peaceful  pursuits." 

A  military  expedition  or  enterprise  within  the  meaning  of 

section  5286  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  was  defined  in  Wiborg;  v. 
United  States^  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  combination  of  men 
org-anized  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  [)roceeding  to 
and  making  war  upon  a  foreign  Government  with  which  the 
United  States  were  at  peace,  and  provided  with  arms  to  be  used 
for  such  purpose. 

In  this  case  a  body  of  men  went  on  board  a  tug  loaded  with 
arms  and  were  carried  by  it  thirty  or  forty  miles  out  to  sea,  whore 
they  met  a  steamer  by  prior  arrangement,  boarded  her  with  the 
arms,  opened  the  boxes  and  distmiuted  the  arms  among  them- 
selves, drilled  to  some  extent,  and  were  apparently  officered 
Then,  as  prearranged,  they  effected  an  armed  hmaing  on  the 
coast  of  Cuba. 

"  The  men  and  the  arms,"  said  Fuller,  C.J.,  **came  together ;  the  atais 
and  ammunttion  were  under  the  control  of  the  men;  the  elements  of  the 
expedition  were  not  only  'cnpable  of  proximate  combination  into  an 
organizeri  whole,' ^  but  were  combined  or  in  process  of  combination: 
there  was  concert  of  action ;  they  had  their  own  pilot  to  the  cumiuon 
deitination ;  they  landed  themselves  and  their  mnnitioiis  of  war  bf  | 
their  own  efforts.   It  may  be  that  they  intended  to  separate  when  they  1 
reached  the  insurgent  headquarters,  but  the  evidence  tended  to  ^how  j 
that  until  that  time  they  intended  to  stand  together  and  defend  them-  ; 
selves  if  necessary.    From  that  evidence  the  jury  had  a  right  to  find 
that  this  was  a  military  expedition  or  enterprise  under  the  statole, 
and  we  think  that  Ihe  Court  properly  instructed  them  on  the  subject 

In  the  United  States  v.  Pena,'  the  evidence  showed  that  on 
29  August,  1895,  the  defendants  assembled  in  Wilmington,  and 
under  cover  of  night  went  on  board  the  tug-boat  '* Taurus"  with 
twenty-seven  boxes  of  freight,  some  of  which  had  been  brought 
from  Philadelphia  and  others  from  Wilmington.  The  captain 
was  ordered  by  De  Soto,  one  of  the  defendants,  to  i;o  out  inLo 
the  Delaware  river,  and  to  steam  up  and  down  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Christiania  and  (lordon  Heights  until  he  should 
hear  the  signal  of  three  whisiics  from  a  steamship  outward 

»  163  U.S.,  632  ;  16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  1127,  1 197  (1S95). 

*  Hall's  "Rights  and  Duties  of  NcDtrals,"  sec.  22.  **ln  the  case  of  an  expedition 
being  organised  in  and  starting  fram  neotrd  grrotmd,  a  violadon  of  neutrality  may  ttte 
idace  without  the  men  of  whom  it  is  composed  being  armed  at  the  moment  of  leaving. 
...  On  the  other  band,  the  uncombincd  elements  of  an  expedition  may  leave  a  neucral 
State  In  company  with  one  anodier  provided  diey  are  iacapoble  of  proadmaie  oombinatioB 

Into  an  r  rganized  whole." 
^  69  Fed.  Rep.,  983  (1895). 
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bound,  when  he  was  to  run  alongside  and  tranship  the  boxes. 
No  steamship  appearing,  at  the  request  of  the  defendants  some  of 
them  with  their  boxes  of  freight  and  personal  effects  were  landed 
at  Pennsmve,  in  New  Jersey.  But  as  the  Taurus"  was 
leaving  we  pier»  the  ''Meteor,"  with  the  marshal  on  board, 
appeared.  The  boxes  were  seized,  replaced  on  the  Taurus," 
the  defendants  arrested  and  charged  under  section  5286  of  the 
Revised  Statutes.  It  was  held  that  a  military  expedition  or 
enterprise,  within  the  statute,  means  a  military  organization  of 
some  kind,  designated  as  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery,  officered 
and  equipped,  or  ready  to  be  officered  and  equipped,  for  active 
hostilities ;  and  prcparin^^^  the  means  for  such  an  organization 
would  come  within  the  statute,  but  to  complete  the  offence  it 
must  be  shown  that  the  expedition  was  to  be  carried  on  from 
thence  against  the  dominions  or  territory  of  a  foreign  State ; 
and  the  mere  fact  that  persons  of  the  same  nationality  as  those 
carrying  on  an  insurrection  in  a  foreign  State,  with  which  such 
persons  are  believed  to  be  in  sympathy,  have  gathered  arms 
and  prepared  to  ship  them  secretly  and  imder  suspicious  cir* 
cumstances,  is  not  alone  sufficient  for  the  conviction  of  such 
persons  under  the  statute,  without  proof  diat  such  persons  have 
aet  on  foot  a  military  expedition  within  the  United  States  against 
such  foreign  State 

In  die  United  States  v.  Hi^hes,^  it  appears  that  the  defendant 
was  captain  of  the  "Launi&,"  which  left  New  York  on  21 
October,  1895,  and  after  passing  Sandy  Hook  was  joined  by 
two  tugs,  bringing  her  thirty-five  men,  some  boxes,  and  three 
small  Ixiats.  Snoitly  after  these  had  come  aboard,  the  boxes  were 
opened,  and  guns,  pistols,  and  machettes  served  out,  and  the 

Laurada"  proceeded  on  her  voyage,  during  which  the  men 
were  drilled.  On  approaching-  Cuba  her  lights  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  men  landed  with  their  arms  in  the  boats. 
It  was  held  that  there  was  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
Hughes  had  violated  the  statute  by  providing  or  preparing 
the  means  for  a  military  expedition  to  be  carried  on  against  a 
foreign  State,  and  that  he  must  be  committed  for  trial. 

In  the  United  States  v.  Hart,**  the  defendants  were  charged  with 
violating  the  neutrality  laws,  by  beginning,  setting  on  foot  or 
I^reparing  for,  a  military  expedition  or  enterprise  from  New  York 
against  Spain,  in  aid  of  the  Cuban  insurgents.  The  '*  Bermuda'* 
was  arrested  just  before  she  was  about  to  sail  with  sixtv  men  on 
board,  who  were  neither  armed,  equipped,  nor  officered  There 
was  no  proof,  except  the  doubtftil  testimony  of  one  witness 

'  70  Fed.  Rep.,  972  (1895). 

*  74  Fed.  Repk,  784  (Apnl,  1896)1 
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belonging  to  the  party,  of  any  intent  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  go 
to  Cuba  and  join  the  amy  there.    There  were  no  arms  on  board. 

The  jury  were  instructed  ( i )  that  it  was  no  offence  for  individual 
singly  or  in  company  and  in  any  way  they  chose»  to  go  abroad  for 
the  purpose  of  enlisting  in  a  foreign  army,  provided  they  did  nol 
in  the  United  States  enlist  in  or  set  on  foot  or  prepare  any  militafy 
expedition  or  enterprise  ;  (2)  that  such  an  expedition  or  enterprise 
to  come  within  section  5286  as  one  "  carried  on  from  this  country" 
must  consist  of  some  body  of  persons  designing  to  act  together  in 
a  military  way,  and  possess  at  the  start  from  this  country  some 
element  of  a  military  character  beyond  the  mere  intent  to  enlist 
individually  after  arrival  in  Cuba  ;  (3)  that  it  is  not  necessary  thatii 
should  possess  all  the  elements  of  a  military  body  at  the  start,  but 
it  is  sufficient  if  there  was  a  combination  of  men  for  that  purpose, 
with  the  intent  that  it  should  become  so  before  reaching  the  scene 
of  action ;  (4)  that  it  is  not  unlawful  to  transport  peaces^ly  and 
by  an  unarmed  vessel  a  body  of  men  as  individuals  to  Cuba  wlio 
wish  to  enlist  there,  and  such  transportation  does  not  consdtutt 
a  providing  of  the  means  for  a  military  expedition  or  entetprise 
tmless  there  is  some  enlistment  or  combinatioii  or  agreement  of  tbe 
men  to  act  in  some  way  as  a  military  body,  or  the  use  of  some 
military  force  is  contemplated,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  reach  tk 
insurgent  army. 

The  United  States  v,  O'Brien^  formed  part  of  the  same  offence 
as  the  last  case.  O'Brien  was  the  captain  of  the  "Bermuda,"  Murphy 
the  mate,  and  Nunez  the  supercargo.  These  defendants  were 
charged  with  violating  the  neutrality  laws  by  taking  part  in  the 
preparation  and  transportation  of  a  hostile  military  expedition 
against  Spain  in  the  island  of  Cuba  under  sections  and 
5286  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

The  charge  to  the  jury  by  the  District  Judge  laid  down  the  same 
priiici[)les  as  those  relied  upon  by  him  in  the  last  case.  He 
particularly  emphasized  the  point  that  mystery  and  secrecy  in  the 
preparation  and  conduct  of  such  enterprises— even  the  taking  of 
a  false  oath  by  the  master  in  connexion  with  the  clearance  papas 
— ^were  not  conclusive  of  the  illegality  of  the  enterprise,  inasmuch 
as  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandise  in  a  perfectly 
lawful  way  would  be  accompanied  with  danger.  It  was,  therefor^ 
only  the  part  of  prudence  to  take  all  the  means  of  secrecy  possible 
to  prevent  the  anticipation  and  thwarting  of  the  enterprise  by  the 
foreign  Power  affected  Such  precautions  are  as  consistent  with 
lenity  as  ill^^ality,  and  the  mere  fact  of  secrecy  or  mystery  which 
might  surround  such  enterprises  does  not  of  itself  give  them  an 
unlawful  character. 

>  75  F«L  Rep.,  900  (July, 
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The  jury  disagreed  upon  the  facts. 

By  the  rresident's  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  of  27  July,  1896, 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  again  warned  not  to  act  in 
contravention  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  attention  was  expressly  called  to  the  recent  judicial  interpre- 
tation of  "a  military  expedition  or  enterprise."*  But  there  was 
no  recognition  of  any  responsible  insurgent  Government.  On 
the  contrary,  the  President  in  his  message  of  7  December  said ; — 

"  As  the  contest  has  gone  on,  the  pretence  that  civil  government  exists 
on  the  island,  except  so  far  as  Spain  is  able  to  maintain  it,  has  been 
practically  abandoned.  Spain  does  keep  on  foot  such  a  government  more 
or  leas  imperfectly  in  the  large  towns  and  didr  immediate  suburbs.  But 
that  exception  being  made,  the  entire  country  is  either  given  over  to 
anarchy  or  is  subject  to  the  militar}.^  occupation  of  one  or  the  other  party. 
It  is  reported,  indeed,  on  reliable  authority,  that  at  the  demand  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  insurgent  army,  the  putative  Cuban  Govern- 
ment has  now  given  up  all  attempt  to  exercise  its  functions,  leaving  that 
Government  confessedly  (but  there  is  the  best  reason  for  supposing  it 
always  to  have  been  in  fact)  a  Government  merely  on  paper.  .  .  .  But 
imperfect  and  restricted  as  the  Spanish  government  of  the  island  may  be, 
no  other  exists  there — unless  the  will  of  the  military  officer  in  temporary 
command  of  a  particular  district  can  be  dignified  as  a  species  of  govern- 
ment" 

The  steamer  "Three  Friends"'  was  seized  7  November,  1896, 
and  libelled  with  being  on  23  May,  1896,  furnished,  fitted  gut, 
and  armed,  with  intent  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  certain 
Cuban  insurgents,  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  against  the 
subjects,  citizens,  and  property  of  the  King  of  Spain,  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  with  whom  the  United  States  are  and  were  at 
that  date  at  peace,  under  section  5285  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
The  case  was  held  by  the  District  Judge  not  to  come  within  the 
Statute,  since  it  was  not  alleged  that  the  vessel  had  been  fitted 
out  with  intent  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  "people** 
recognized  as  such  by  the  political  power  of  the  United  States. 

In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Chief 
Justice  Fuller  defined  neutrality  as  consisting  of — 

"abstinence  firom  any  participation  in  a  public  or  private  or  civil  war, 
and  in  impartiality  of  conduct  towards  both  parties,  but  the  maintenance 
unbroken  of  peaceful  relations  between  two  Towers  when  the  domestic 
peace  of  one  of  them  is  disturbed,  is  not  neutrality  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used  when  the  disturbance  has  acquired  such  head  as  to  have 
demanded  the  recognition  of  belligerency.  And  as  mere  matter  of 
municipal  administration,  no  nation  can  permit  unauthorized  acts  of  war 
within  its  territory  in  infraction  of  its  sovereignty,  which  good  faith 
towards  friendly  nations  requires  their  prevention." 

»  State  Papers,  Vol  LXXXVIIT,  845. 
>  166  United  States  Rep^  i  (i897)> 
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Upon  the  question  of  recognitioo,  the  learned  judfc,  referring 
to  the  langu^;e  of  the  Statute,  observed :  *'  But  there  is  nothing  in 
all  this  to  indicate  that  the  words  'colony,  district  or  people' 
had  reference  solely  to  communities  whose  belligerency  had  been 
recognized,  and  the  history  of  the  times  .  .  .  does  not  sustain  ' 
the  view  that  insurorent  districts  or  bodies  unrecognized  as  ' 
belligerents  were  not  intended  to  be  embraced.  On  the  contrary, 
the  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  the  insertion  of  the  words 
'district  or  people'  should  be  attributed  to  the  intention  to  include 
such  bodies  as,  for  instance,  ihc  so-called  Oriental  Republic  of 
Artigas  and  the  Governments  of  Pdtion  and  Christophc,  whose 
attitude  had  been  passed  by  the  Courts  of  New  York  more  tban 
a  year  befm  in  uelston  v,  Hoyt,^  wludi  was  then  pendii^  in 
this  Court  on  a  writ  of  error."  There  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  been  included,  and  it  is  to  the  extended  enumen- 
tion  as  covering  revolutionary  bodies  laying  claim  to  rights  cC 
sovereignty,  whether  recognised  or  unreocgnixed,  that  Chief  i 
Justice  Marshall  manifestly  refemd  to  in  ^ying  in  the  ''Giw 
Para,"'  that  the  Act  of  1817 

"adapts  the  previous  laws  to  ths  actual  situation  of  the  world.  At 

all  events,  Congress  imposed  no  limitations  on  the  words  *  colony*  dMct 

or  people/  by  requiring  political  recognition. 

*'Of  course,  a  political  community  whose  independence  has  been 
recognized  is  a  *  State '  under  the  Act ;  and  if  a  body  embarked  io  a 
revolutionary  political  movement,  whose  independence  has  not  been,  but 
whose  belligerency  has  been,  recognised*  is  also  embraced  by  that  ton* 
then  the  wwds  *  colony,  district  or  peqple^'  instead  of  being  limited  to  a  • 
political  community  which  has  been  recognized  as  belltrrercnt,  must  j 
necessarily  be  held  applicable  to  a  body  of  Insurgents  associated  together 
in  a  common  political  enterprise  and  carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  , 
parent  ooentiy  In  the  effort  to  adiieve  hidependence,  although  recognitioii 
of  belligerency  has  not  been  accorded. 

"  And  as  acrreeably  to  the  principles  of  international  law  and  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  the  recognition  of  belligerency,  while  not  conferring 
ail  the  rights  of  an  independent  State,  concedes  to  the  Govemmeni 
recognized  nghts  and  imposes  upon  it  the  obligations  of  an  indepeadeot 
State  in  matters  relating  to  the  war  being  waged,  no  adequate  ground  is 
perceived  for  holding  that  acts  in  aid  of  simIi  a  Government  are  not  insifi 
of  a  State  in  the  sense  of  the  statute. 

"  Contcnii^oraneous  decisions  are  not  to  the  contrary,  though  ti>C) 
throw  no  special  light  upon  the  precise  question." 

After  referring  to  Gelston  v.  Hoyt,*  the  '*  Estrella,"*  ilie 
"  Nueva  Anna  and  Liebre,"'  the  "Gran  Para,"^  in  the  latter  of 
which  cases  Chief  Justice  Marshall  referred  to  Buenos  Ayres  asa 

•  13  Johns.,  141,  561.  ■  7  Wheat.,  471,  489. 

3  3  WTieat,  3461.  *  4  Wheat,  298. 

^  6  Wheat,  193.  '  7  Wheat,  47i< 
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State  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1794*  the  learned  judge 
continued  >^ 

"  Even  if  the  word  '  State '  as  previoiisly  eniployed  admitted  of  a  leas 

liberal  signification,  why  should  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  colony,  district 
or  people'  be  confined  only  to  parties  recognized  as  belligerent?  Neither 
of  these  words  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the  word  '  State,'  for  they  were 
added  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  a  statute  which  already  contained  that 
void.  The  statute  does  not  say  foreign  colony,  district  or  people,  nor 
was  it  necessary,  for  tiie  reference  is  to  tihat  which  is  part  of  the  dominion 
of  a  foreign  prince  or  State,  though  acting  in  hostility  to  such  prince  or 
State.  Nor  are  the  words  apt  if  confined  to  a  belligerent.  As  argued  by 
counsel  for  the  Government,  an  insurgent  colony  under  the  Act  is  the 
same  before  as  after  the  recognition  of  belligerency,  as  shown  by  the 
instances  of  the  colonies  of  Buenos  Ayies  and  Paraguay,  the  belligerency 
of  one  having  been  recognized  but  not  that  of  the  other,  while  the  statute 
was  plainly  applicable  to  both.  Nor  is  district  an  appropriate  designation 
of  a  recognized  Power  de  Jacto^  since  such  a  Tower  would  represent  not 
the  territory  actually  held,  but  the  territory  covered  by  the  claim  of 
sovereignty.  And  the  word  '  people,'  when  not  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
State  or  nation,  must  apply  to  a  body  of  persons  less  than  a  State  or 
nation,  and  this  meaninc^  would  be  satisfied  trjr  considering  it  as  applicable 
to  any  consolidated  political  body." 

The  United  States  v.  Quincy  ^  was  next  cited  as  showing  that 
the  word  "  people,"  as  used  in  die  indictment,  was  merely  descrip- 
tive of  the  Power  in  whose  service  the  vessel  was  intended  to  be 
employed,- and  was  one  of  the  denominations  applied  by  the  Act 
of  a  foreign  Power.  Any  obscurity  in  the  word  as  applied  to  a 
recognized  Government  was  ended  by  the  words  which  followed  : 
"  that  is  to  say,  in  the  service  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata." 

Nesbitt  V,  Lushtngton/  continued  the  learned  judge — 

"was  an  action  on  a  policy  of  insurance  in  the  usual  form,  and 

among  the  perils  insured  against  were  'pirates,  river  thieve^,'  and  'arrests, 
restraints,  and  detainments  of  all  kings,  princes,  and  people  of  what  nation, 
condition,  or  quality  soever.'  The  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  corn  was  driven 
into  a  port,  and  was  seized  by  a  mob  who  assumed  the  government  of  her 
and  forced  the  captain  to  sell  the  corn  at  a  low  prices  It  was  ruled  that 
this  was  a  loss  by  pirate^,  and  the  maxim  MiaVlwr  0  ^Mitf  was  applied  by 
Lord  Kenyon  and  Mr.  Justice  Buller. 

"Mr.  Justice  Buller  said,  'people'  means  'the  supreme  power*;  'the 
power  of  the  country/  whatever  it  maybe.  This  appears  dear  Ircmi 
another  part  of  the  policy ;  for  where  the  underwriters  insure  against  the 
wrongful  acts  of  individual^  they  describe  them  by  the  names  of  '  pirates, 
rogues,  theives';  then  having  stated  all  the  individual  persons  against 
whose  acts  they  engage,  they  mention  other  risks,  those  occasioned  by  the 
acts  of  '  kings,  princes,  and  peopU  of  what  nation,  condition,  or  quality 
soever.'  Those  words,  therefore^  must  apply  to  nations  in  their  collective 
capacity. 

1  6  Pet,  44$.  '  4  TJC,  783. 
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"As  remnrked  in  the  brief  of  Mc^'^rs.  "Richard  II.  Danri,  jun.,  &  Horace 
Gray,  jun.,  fiieti  by  Mr.  Gushing  in  Mauran  v.  insurance  Co./  the  words 
*wcre  doubtless  originally  inserted  with  the  view  of  enumerating  ail 
possible  fonna  of  govemment^Hnonarchical,  aristocratical,  and  demo- 
cratic."' 

In  pointing  out  the  substantial  correspondence  of  the  seventh 
section  of  the  Act  of  George  III  with  the  third  section  of  the 
American  Act  of  1818,  the  learned  judge  said  that  the  terms 
of  the  English  statute  were  considerably  broader  and  left  less  to 
construction. 

After  citing  Lord  Caims's  observations  in  the  "  Salvador.*'  *  the 
Chief  Justice  said : — 

"  We  regard  these  observations  as  entirely  apposite^  and  while  the  word 
'people'  may  mean  the  entire  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  State»  or  the 

State  or  nation  collectively  in  its  political  capacity ;  or  the  ruling  power  of 
the  country;  its  meaning  in  this  branch  of  the  section,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  words  '  colony '  and  '  district,'  covers  in  our  Judgment  any  in- 
sufneHonary  *  body  of  people,  acting  together^  tmderskmdimg  and  €omA»eimg 
hostilities,  eMeugk  its  belligerency  Mas  mot  A«m  rtcegmiud!  Nor  is  this  view 
otherwise  than  confirmed  by  the  u'^e  of  the  same  vvnrd<^  in  the  succeeding 
part  of  the  sentence,  for  they  are  there  employed  in  another  connexion— 
that  is,  in  relation  to  the  cruising  or  the  commission  of  hostilities, '  against 
the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  any  foreign  prince,  or  State,  or  of 
any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace'; 
and  as  thus  used  are  affected  by  obviously  different  considerations.  If 
the  necessity  of  recoe^nition  in  respect  of  the  objects  of  hostilities  by  sea 
or  land  were  conceded,  that  would  not  involve  the  concessioa  of  such 
necessity  in  respect  of  those  for  whose  service  the  vessel  is  tiued  out. 

Any  other  conclusion  rests  on  the  unreasonable  assumption  that  the 
Act  is  to  remain  ineffectual  unless  the  Government  incurs  the  restraints 
and  liabilities  incident  to  an  acknowledgment  of  belligierency.  On  the  one 
haiifj,  pecuniary  demands,  reprisals,  or  even  war  may  be  the  consequence 
of  failure  in  the  performance  of  obligations  towards  a  friendly  Power; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  recognition  of  belligerency  involves  the  rights 
of  blockade,  visitation,  search,  and  seizure  of  contraband  articles  on  the 
high  seas,  and  abandonment  of  claims  for  reparation  on  account  of 
damages  suffered  by  our  citizens  from  the  prevalence  of  warfare. 

"  No  intention  to  circumscribe  the  means  of  avoiding  the  case  by 
imposing  as  a  condition  the  acceptance  of  the  contingencies  of  the  other 
can  be  imputed. 

"Belligerency  is  recognized  when  a  political  struggle  has  attained  a 

certain  majrnitude  and  affects  the  interests  of  the  recognizing  Power;  and 
in  the  instance  of  maritime  operations,  recognition  may  be  compelled,  or 
the  vessels  of  the  insurgents,  if  moiestmg  third  parties,  may  be  pursued  a^ 
pirates.' 

"  But  it  belongs  to  the  political  department  to  determine  when  belligi* 

rency  shnll  be  recognized,  and  its  action  must  be  accepted  according  to  & 
terms  and  intention  expressed. 

1  6  Wall.,  r  '  L.R.,  3  P.C.,  218  ;  ante,  p.  442. 

*  The  "Ambrose  Light,"  as  Fed.  Kep.  40$ ;  3  Whart,  '* Dig."  Int.  Law,  sec  ^i. 
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"The  distinction  between  recognition  of  belligerency  and  reoognition 
of  a  condition  of  political  revolt,  between  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
war  in  a  material  sense  and  of  war  in  a  legal  sense,  is  sharply  illustrated 
by  the  case  before  us.  For  here  the  political  department  has  not  recog- 
nixed  the  existence  of  a  <^  faet»  belligerent  Power  engaged  in  hostility 
with  Spain,  but  has  recognized  the  existence  of  insurrectionary  warfaie 
prevailing  before,  at  the  tisne  and  since  this  forfeiture  is  alleged  to  have 
been  incurred." 

In  support  of  this  statement  the  learned  judge  cited  the 
Proclamations  and  Messages  of  the  President  of  1895  and  1896 : — 

"We  are  thus,"  he  continued,  "judicially  informed  of  the  existence  of  an 
actual  conflict  of  arms  in  resistance  to  the  authority  of  a  Government  with 
which  the  United  States  are  on  terms  of  peace  and  amity,  although  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  insurgents  as  belligerents  by  the  political  department  has 
not  taken  place  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  thb  being  so,  the  Act  in 
question  is  applicable. 

"  We  see  no  justification  for  importing  into  section  5283,  words  which 
it  does  not  contain,  and  rvhich  would  make  its  operation  depend  upon  the 
rtcognttion  of  belligerency ;  and  the  libel  might  have  been  drawn  with 
greater  precision.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  not  have  been  dis- 
missed" 

Upon  the  question  of  whether  a  vessel  ought  to  be  released 
before  hearing  upon  bo  rid  or  stipulation,  the  Court  found  that, 
although  there  was  a  discreuon  under  rule  11  of  section  917  of 
the  Revised  Statues,  the  rule  should  not  be  applied  when  the 
object  of  the  suit  was  not  the  enforcement  of  any  mo^tey  demand 
nor  to  secure  any  pavment  of  damages,  but  to  take  possession  of 
and  forfeit  the  vessel  herself,  in  or&r  to  prevent  her  departure 
upon  an  unlawful  expedition  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  "  Mary  N.  Hogan,"^  Judge  Bacon  said: — 

"It  is  cieaiiy  not  the  intention  of  section  5283,  in  impusing  forfeiture, 
to  accept  the  value  of  the  vessel  as  the  pifce  of  a  hostile  expedition 
against  a  friendly  Power,  which  might  entail  a  hundredfold  greater 
liabilities  on  the  part  of  the  Government  No  unnecessary  interpretation 
of  the  rules  should  be  adopted  which  would  permit  that  result ;  and  yet 
such  might  be  the  result,  and  even  the  expected  result,  of  a  release  of  the 
vessel  on  bond.  The  plain  intent  of  section  5283  is  effectually  to  prevent 
any  such  expedition  altc^ther,  through  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  the 
vessel  herself.  The  Government  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  retain  her  in 
custody,  and  rule  1 1  cannot  be  properly  applied  to  such  a  case."  ? 

Section  5283  came  under  consideration  in  the  case  of  the 
"Laurada,***  when  it  was  held  that  the  intent  must  be  formed 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

*  17  Fed.  Rep.,  813  ;  ante,  p.  484. 

*  See  also  SS.,  938,  941  Rev.  Sutuies ;  The  "Ailigator,"  i  Gall  145  (1812);  the 
**  Struggle,"  I  Gall.  476  ( 1 813),  and  the  United  States  v,  Anws,  99  U.S.  Rep.,  35. 

*  98  Fed.  Repi,  983  (1900). 
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"To  render  the  acts  enumerated  in  this  s^tion  unlawful,"  it  was  said, 
"it  is  requisite  that  they  should  be  done  with  intent  that  the  vessel  should 
be  employed  to  cruise  or  to  «)mmit  hostilities,  and  that  intention  must  be 
Ibraied  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  at  the  time  the  'Laiuada' 
left  this  country  an  intent  to  employ  her  for  either  of  these  purposes 
existed,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  landing  by  her  of 
the  expedition  on  the  shore  of  Cuba  was  or  was  not  a  hostile  act,  for  this 
was  done  in  pursuance  of  an  intent  which  was  not  formed  until  after  the 
original  purpose  had  been  execute  i ;  and  the  theory  under  which  a  vessel 
afloat  is,  for  some  purposes,  identified  with  the  country  to  which  it  belongs^ 
cannot  be  so  applied  as  to  expand  the  plain  and  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
phrase  '  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States '  as  it  is  used  in  this 
statute." 

Ship*S  Papers. ^ — Where  the  ship's  papers  (i)  are  false,  or 
(2)  are  concealed,  spoiled,  or  destroyed  with  a  view  to  deceive, 
such  ship  may  be  captured  and  brouirht  in  for  adjudication. 

False  papers:  Talse  or  double  papers  iava-riably  constitute  a 
sufficient  justification  for  bringing  a  vessel  in  for  adjudication,  but 
the  practice  as  to  condemnation  varies. 

In  the  case  of  the  "Phoenix,"^  the  ship  and  cargo  weie 
ostensibly  bound  from  Guadeloupe  to  Altona,  but  were  found  by 
the  Court  to  be  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade  between  the  colony 
and  the  mother-country  of  the  enemy.  In  condemninsr  the  ship 
and  cargo.  Sir  William  Scott  declared  that  he  had  not  a  doubt  that 
this  was  a  voyage  originally  to  Bordeaux  under  a  false  and 
colourable  destination,  and  that  there  never  was  any  intention  of 
going  to  Altona. 

But  the  possession  of  false  or  double  papers  does  not 
necessarily  involve  confiscation  of  ship  or  cargo. 

"  The  use  of  false  papers,"  says  Mr.  Diier,  "  although  in  all  cases  morally 
wrong,  is  not  in  ail  cases  a  subject  of  legal  animadversion  in  a  cnurt  of 
prize.  Such  a  court  has  no  right  to  consider  the  use  of  papers  as 
criminal,  where  the  sole  object  is  to  evade  the  municipal  re^ulatioos  of  a 
foreign  country  or  to  avoid  a  capture  by  the  opposite  belligerent  The 
falsity  is  only  noxious  where  it  certainly  appears,  or  is  reasonably  pre- 
sumed that  the  papers  were  framed  with  an  express  view  to  diceive  tkt 
belligerent  by  whom  the  capture  is  made,  so  that,  if  admitted  as  genuine, 
they  would  operate  as  a  fraud  on  the  rights  of  the  captors.  It  is  not 
snmcient  that  the  papers  disclose  the  most  disgasting  preparations  of 
liraud  in  relation  to  a  different  voyage  or  transaction.  The  fraud  must 
certainly  or  probably  relate  to  the  voyage  Or  transaction  which  is  the 
immediate  subject  of  investigation,"* 

The  Eliza  and  Katy  " '  was  the  case  of  a  ship  under  American 
colours  on  a  voyage  from  Philadelphia  to  Rotterdam.    She  was 

>  3  Rob.,  186  (1800X 

=  "  On  Insurance^"  VoL  I,  p.  73«. 
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captured  and  brought  in  by  the  privateer  "Polecat,"  but  after 

having  been  restored  by  consent,  was  proceeding  on  her  voyage 
to  Rotterdam  with  a  sentence  of  restitution  on  board  when  she 
was  seized  by  H.M.S.  "Ariadne'  and  brought  in  for  adjudica- 
tion. In  pronouncing  a  decree  of  restitution  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  Sir  William  Scott  declared  that  although  the  papers  dis- 
closed the  most  disgustiM;  preparations  of  fraud,  and  although  the 
owners  of  the  property  had  been  detected  in  the  meditation  of 
fraud,  yet  since  the  fraud  was  not  directed  to  the  present  voyage 
but  to  some  iuture  transaction,  there  was  no  ground  upon  which 
he  could  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration— the  conduct  of  the  parties — ^the  fact  that  every  person 
of  any  authority  connected  with  the  ship  and  cargo — ^the  master, 
the  supercargo,  and  the  owners — were  implicated  in  the  same 
intention  of  concerting  fraud  against  the  belligerent  rights  of 
Great  Britain,  the  learned  judge  mulcted  the  claimants  in  costs* 

The  *'£enrom  was  tne  case  of  a  ship  taken  on  a  voyage 
from  Batavia  to  Copenhagen  on  27  December,  1798,  by  an 
English  cruiser.  On  the  outward  voyage  the  Eenrom "  had 
cleared  from  Copenhagen  to  the  East  Indies  with  a  cargo  con- 
sisting of  articles  which  by  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark  were  contraband  of  war.  These  circumstances,  although 
suspicious,  were  not  allowed  by  Sir  William  Scott  to  affect  his 
judgment.  At  Katavia  a  cargo  was  put  on  board  ostensibly  as 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Fabritius  and  Wever,  Danish  merchants, 
who  were  also  ostensibly  the  owners  of  the  vessel.  Upon  her 
capture  Messrs.  Fabritius  and  Wever  claimed  the  entire  property 
in  the  ship,  aad  through  Mr.  Fabritius,  the  son  and  supercargo 
on  board  the  vessel,  half  the  cargo  as  their  property.  But  in  the 
invoice  the  whole  cargo  was  described  as  the  property  of  Fabritius 
and  Wever,  In  their  evidence  the  master  and  the  mate  described 
Fabritius  and  Wever  as  the  entire  proprietors,  and  Mr.  Fabritius, 
the  son,  as  the  shipper.  The  invoice  was  signed  by  the  latter, 
but  in  his  evidence  he  admitted  that  one  moiety  of  the  cargo  was 
shipped  by  a  Mr.  Inglehart,  a  Dutchman,  and  "he  supposed  it  to 
have  belonged  to  him  or  to  some  person  for  whom  he  acted."  But 
Inglehart's  name  <Hd  not  i^pear  in  a  single  document  It  was 
objected  that  the  invoice  was  not  a  paper  of  consequence,  and 
that  the  bill  of  lading  is  the  document  to  which  reference  is  usually 
made.  But,  declared  Sir  William  Scott,  this  is  both  :  it  is  a  bill  of 
lading  as  well  as  an  invoice.  Upon  this  part  of  the  case  Sir 
William  had  no  difficulty  in  concluding  that  it  had  been  the 

>  2  Rob.,  1  (1799> 
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intention  of  the  supercaigo  to  mislead  British  courts  of  justice 
and  British  cruisers  as  to  the  property  in  the  cargo,  that  fais 
principals  were  affected  by  such  frauaulent  intention,  and  that  dieir 
property  must  consequendy  be  confiscated.  The  fraud  was  that 
of  a  deliberate  interfering  in  the  war,  an  attempt  to  mask  and 
withdraw  from  the  rights  of  a  belligerent,  the  property  of  his 
enemy,  to  the  amount  of  one  half  of  a  most  valuable  cargo. 

The  following  passage  from  the  conclusion  of  the  judgment  is 
highly  important  as  showing  the  consequences  of  deceit,  not  only 
in  this  particular  cnse,  but  in  the  practice  of  the  Court  in  extending 
the  privileges  of  further  proof  to  claimants : — 

"With  respect  to  the  ship,"  asked  Sir  William,  "  is  the  property  in  that 

so  proved  as  to  support  a  claim  for  restitution  without  further  proof?  If 
that  could  be  maintained,  I  might  perhaps  allow  it  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  part  of  the  case.  But  if  further  proof  is  necessary,  it  comes 
to  this  question:  Are  persons  so  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  impose  on  the 
Court  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  further  proof?  The  ship  was  built  at 
Batavia,  and  has  been  constantly  trading  from  Batavia.  It  must  have 
been  the  property  of  Dutchmen;  and  therefore,  under  any  circumstances,  a 
bill  of  sale  would  be  necessary;  and  under  the  particular  circumstances 
which  I  have  pointed  out  a  bill  of  sale  could  hardly  be  deemed  sufficient 
But  a  thicker  cloud  is  raised  over  this  part  of  the  case  from  what  appears 
from  a  paper  in  the '  Nanqr/^  which  is  signed  by  Inglefaart,  and  states:  *  I 
shall  accompany  tht^  with  the  accounts  of  the  "  Eenrom,"  of  which  Messrs 
Fabritius  and  Wever  are  sharers.'  It  is  said  that  this  applies  to  the  car^o 
ualy.  It  may  be  so :  it  is  a  possible  explanation.  But  how  can  this  be 
proved?  It  can  only  be  by  further  prooC  Again,  there  are  many  pas- 
sages in  which  Mr.  Inglehart  seems  to  assume  great  authority  over  the 
condnrt  of  the  ve??cl.  It  is  snid  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  chnrter- 
party,  by  which  he  had  chartered  the  vessel.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  explanation  only  and  of  further  proof,  as  it  is  left  at  present,  oq 
Uie  face  of  it,  very  ambiguous.  There  being  the  necessity  of  further  proof, 
have  the  parties  placed  Siemselves  in  a  situation  in  which  they  are  entitkd 
to  a  privilege  of  this  kind?  It  is  a  rule  that  I  shall  uniformly  adhere  to 
till  I  am  better  instructed,  that  where  a  party  has  been  convicted  of  an 
attempt  to  impose  on  the  Court  in  the  same  transaction,  the  privilf^je  of 
further  proof  shall  be  denied  him  as  a  privilege  which  is  justly  forfeited  by 
deception  and  fraud.  I  shall  therefore  pronounce  both  the  ^tp  and  caigo 
subject  to  cottdemnatioa" 

The  "Calypso"-  was  also  a  case  of  an  attempt  by  a  neutral 
to  cover  enemy's  property  which  was  mixed  up  with  his  own. 
The  vessel  was  on  an  asserted  voyai^c  from  Cayenne  to  Hambur:^, 
and  was  claimed,  together  with  the  cargo,  for  Ivlr.  Beckman  and 
Messrs.  Ecchardt  &  Co.  of  St.  Thomas.  The  ship  s  papers 

*  The  "  Nanc\  "  was  under  the  management  of  the  same  parties,  and  when  brought 
in,  it  was  discovered  from  her  papers  that  Inglebart  was  concerned  in  the  cargo  of  the 
**  JEcnroai.*  Henct  tiie  Hniited  cuum  of  Mr.  Fabfitius  and  Ids  tardy  repeataitet. 

•  2  Rob^  IS4  (1799)- 
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were  found  by  Sir  William  Scott  to  be  unverified  ;  the  pass  was 
not  that  described  by  the  master.  1  he  master  being  rejected  as 
perjured  and  the  papers  being  unverified,  with  respect  to  the  ship 
It  was  at  the  ssud  Sir  William,  a  case  for  further  proof 
independently  of  any  connexion  with  the  cargo. 

"  But  I  do  not  think,"  he  added,  "  that  the  Court  is  h'mited  to  this  view 
of  the  transaction  only  without  considering  the  circumstances  relating  to 
the  cargo  as  they  stand  connected  with  the  character  and  employment  of 
the  vessel,  because  the  use  and  occupation  of  a  vessel  are  extremely 
proper  to  be  considefed ;  for  if  the  whole  of  the  res  gesta  shows  tiie 
parties  to  have  been  habitually  and  throughout  this  transaction  employ- 
ing the  ship  in  fraudulent  purpose<;,  it  mu^t  very  materially  affect  their 
claim  to  further  proof  respecting  the  jirnjierty  of  the  ship.  It  has  been 
said  that  false  papers  will  not  by  the  law  of  this  Court  necessarily  lead  to 
condemnation  if  the  proof  of  property  is  clear,  and  tihat  papers  false  as 
to  destination  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  restitution  under  the  practice 
of  the  Admiralty  of  this  country.  It  has  been  said  ahso,  and  truly,  that 
the  evidence  respecting  the  cargo  docs  not  generally  affect  the  ship  ;  as  it 
may  frequently  happen  that  the  owners  of  the  cargo  will,  from  lust 
of  gain,  put  on  board  folse  papers  without  the  knowledge  or  privity  of 
the  owners  of  the  ship.  But  it  is  a  very  different  case  when  the  ship  and 
cai^  belong  to  the  same  persons  ;  and  although  I  will  not  say  that  false 
pap)ers  would,  even  in  such  a  ca«;e,  necessarily  lead  to  the  condemnation  of 
the  ship,  yet  when  the  first  case  is  only  a  case  of  further  proof,  false 
papers  put  on  board  by  the  common  owners  of  both  ship  and  cargo 
cannot  but  very  materialiy  affect  their  claim  to  that  indulgence." 

The  whole  circumstances  of  this  case  were  full  of  fraud. 
The  "Calypso"  in  the  first  instance  cleared  from  St.  Thomas  for 
Surinam,  but  put  into  Cayenne,  a  French  colonial  port  (under 
stress  of  mutiny,  as  it  was  alleged),  and  there  sold  her  cargo.  Her 
real  destination  was  held  to  be  Cayenne.  From  Cayenne  she 
cleared  for  Hamburg,  but  put  into  La  Rochelle,  where  her  cargo 
from  Cayenne  was  sold.  Her  real  destination  was  held  to  be 
La  Rochelle.  Although  stopped  and  searched  by  an  English 
frigate,  her  papers  were  so  artfully  drawn  that  she  was  released. 
The  return  cargo  from  Cayenne  was  documented  in  the  bill  of 
lading  as  the  property  of  Beckman  and  Hcchardt,  although  it 
appeared  from  some  concealed  papers  eventually  produced,  that 
the  greatest  part  belonged  to  a  number  of  French  merchants. 
On  behalf  of  the  claimants  it  was  contended  that  all  the  papers 
should  be  taken  together,  and  that  it  was  a  reasonable  rule  that  in 
cases  where  some  papers  are  produced  first  and  others  kept  back, 
the  latter  must  be  presumed  to  state  the  true  and  exact  measure 
of  interest  Whilst  allowing  that  all  the  papers  should  be  taken 
together.  Sir  William  refused  to  admit  that  concealed  papers  are 
to  be  taken  as  necessarily  containing  the  truth. 
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"  If  such  a  rule/'  he  declared,  "  was  established  as  a  principle  of  this 
Court,  it  would  let  in  aa  infinity  of  frmud,  snd  make  it  the  easiest  tfain^  to 
tlie  world  to  fuotect  the  chief  bulk  of  property  in  any  case  by  giviDg  up 
some  part  upon  the  pretended  disclosure?  contained  in  tbo*^  concealed 
papers.  The  more  reasonable  rule  would  be  that  where  there  is  one  bet 
of  papers  admitted  to  be  false  and  another  set  coming  out  of  the  same 
^nds»  Uiat  the  whole  is  thrown  Into  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  doubt," 

After  refusing  the  parties  the  indulgence  of  proceeding  to 
further  proof,  Sir  William  unhesitatingly  declared  nis  opinion  to 
be  that  even  if  the  cargo  had  been  proved  ia  the  dearest  manner 
to  be  neutral  property,  yet 

•  if  it  was  proved  that  the  ship  was  going  from  the  mother-country  of  the 
enemy  to  their  colony  under  false  papers  and  a  false  mask  and  coming; 
back  again  to  the  mother-country,  that  she  would  be  subject  to  con- 
demnation. On  every  principle  of  justice  the  employment  of  a  vessel  in 
this  manner,  not  only  to  carry  but  to  <9twr  and  protect  enem/s  colonial 
trade  from  the  just  rights  of  war,  is  such  a  gross  departure  from  neutrality 
that  !  should  have  no  he  itntion  to  condemn  expressly  on  this  ground; 
but  that  is  not  necessary.  1  he  ground  on  which  I  condemn  is  that  gross 
leaven  of  fraud  which  runs  through  every  part  of  the  transactioti  and  con- 
taminates the  whole  case,  even  on  the  neutrality  of  the  property." 

In  the  case  of  the  "  Rising  Sun,"*  an  American  vessel  clearing 
from  a  French  port,  the  destination  was  described  in  some  of  the 
ship's  papers  as  Altona,  in  others  as  Charleston,  whereas  the  true 
destination  was  Guernsey.  But  as  these  were  both  neutral  ports, 
Sir  William  Scott  did  not  think  there  was  much  in  that  point,  more 
especially  as  it  is  the  general  practice  not  to  allow  a  vessel  to 
clear  out  for  an  enemy's  port. 

The  Graaf  Bernstorf  was  a  similar  case.  Here  a  valuable 
cargo  was  seized  on  a  voyage  from  Bata\'ia  to  Copenhagen. 
The  claim  was  originally  ma.de  by  the  house  of  Black  &  Co., 
of  Copenhagen,  to  the  whole  of  the  cargo,  but  some  circum- 
stances having  transpired,  an  amended  daim  was  put  in,  by  leave, 
for  the  cargo  as  the  property  of  Black  &  Co.  and  a  Mr.  Van  Tromp, 
who  was  found  by  the  Court  to  be  a  Dutchman.  In  condemning 
Van  Tromp's  share  in  the  cargo,  Sir  William  Scott  found  that  the 
interests  of  Blacic  &  Ca  were  so  complicated  by  those  of  Van 


indulgence  to  Black  &  Ca,  Sir  William  followed  the  lines  he 
had  already  laid  down : — 

"  The  general  rule  of  the  Court,"  he  declared,  **  is  certainly  this :  that 
where  there  has  been  a  suppression  of  an  enemy's  interest  with  a  fraudu- 
lent view,  the  party  engaged  in  that  fraud  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
supply  the  defects  of  prooi^  of  his  own  property  mixed  up  with  it  It 


Tromp  as  to  require 


In  refusing  to  extend  this 


1  2  Rob.,  104  (1799)- 


<  3  Rob.,  109  (1800). 
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appears  to  be  a  rule  perfectly  reasonable  in  its  principle,  and  one  tiiat 
this  Court  would  find  it  necessary  to  support,  even  if  the  authority  of  the 
Superior  Court  which  has  adopted  it,  had  not  made  it  absolutely  binding 
upon  its  practice.'* 

The  American  Courts  have  followed  the  same  principles.  In 
the  case  of  the  *'St.  Nicholas,  "^  it  was  held  that  where  the 
enemy's  property  was  fraudulently  blended  in  the  same  claim  with 
neutral  property  the  latter  was  liable  to  share  the  fate  of  the 

former.  In  this  case,  said  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  all  the  circum- 
stances, all  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  adventure  centred  in  a 
hostile  country.  The  nominal  owners  were  only  introduced  into 
the  bills  of  ladinc^  as  a  cloak.  There  was  scarcely  wanting  one 
of  those  characteristics  by  which  Courts  Admiralty  are  led  to  the 
detection  of  neutral  fraud.    The  ship  and  cari^ro  were  condemned. 

Where  false  papers  are  used  with  the  intention  of  deceiving;"  the 
enemy  and  the  trade  is  in  fact  innocent,  such  iraud  is  nut  sufhcient 
of  itself  to  entail  confiscation. 

In  the  **  Sarah,*  the  cargo  was  documented  as  the  property  of 
persons  at  Emden  whereas  it  was  claimed  as  the  property  of 
persons  in  London.   In  either  case  it  was  not  confiscable. 

It  is  said»"  declared  Sir  William  Scott,  <<that  the  name  of  Abegg  (of 
Embden)  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it  from  the  cruisers  of  the 

enemy — an  artifice  which  this  Court  is  not  very  scrupulous  to  detect,  where 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  sinister  purpose  concealed  under  that 
pretence  or  that  any  enemy's  interest  is  concerned." 

But  since  the  captors  were  misled  by  such  false  papers  into  cap- 
turing an  innocent  vessel,  they  were  allowed  their  expenses. 

"  If,"  said  Sir  William,  "  Enn:lish  merchants  resort  to  the  expedient  of 
protecting  their  trade  by  these  false  papers,  it  leads  captors  into  expenses 
for  which  these  captors  ought  not  to  be  answerable/' 

By  the  municipal  law  of  Russia,  a  ship's  passport,  on  presenta- 
tion by  the  master,  if  found  to  be  false  or  tampered  with,  entails 
confiscation  of  both  vessel  and  cargo.' 

By  Art.  4  of  the  ukase  of  i  Aus^ust,  1809,  it  is  enacted  that — 

"Le  passeport  donne  au  navire  ne  peut  etre  admis  comme  veritable,  si 
i  on  decouvre  que  la  navire,  dans  le  temps  011  ce  passeport  lui  a  6t6  delivr^, 
ne  se  trouvait  pas  dans  an  des  ports  apparteoant  4  la  puissance  au  nom  de 
laquelIeila^tldoan£"« 

Double  documents  with  different  destinations  found  on  board 
entail  the  confiscation  of  the  ship  as  well  as  the  cargo.* 

In  Spain  double  papers  of  any  kind  entail  confiscation  of  bodi 
ship  and  cargo.'' 

»  1  Wheat ,  417  f!S!6^  «  3  Rob.,  330(1802). 

■  "  Kev.  de  Droit  int., '  X,  611.  -  *  J^iti.,  613. 

*  /HtL  •  Neifrin,  251. 
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Concealment,  spoliatioiiy  or  destractioa  of  ship's  papers. 
—In  English  and  American  practice  concealment,  spoliation,  or 
destruction  of  papers  does  not  of  itself  necessarily  entail  any 
penalty. 

"  Spoliation  is  not  alckne,"  dedared  Sir  William  Scott, "  in  our  COnrts  of 

Admiralty,  a  cause  of  condemnation  ;  but  if  other  circumstance?  nccur  to 
raise  suspicion  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  a  spoliation  of  papers,  that  the 
person  guilty  of  that  act  shall  not  have  the  aid  of  the  Court  or  be  permitted 
to  give  further  proof,  if  further  proof  is  necessary."* 

In  this  case  the  master,  under  apprehension  of  capture  by  a 
French  cruiser,  concealed  or  destroyed  some  letter*^.  The  greater 
part  of  the  cargo  was  claimed  "  for  the  owner  and  the  master,"  but 
Sir  William  rejected  the  claim  of  the  latter  on  the  ground  of  his 
spoliation  of  the  papers. 

"  It  is  certain,"  >aid  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  "Hunter,"'  "that  by  the 
law  of  every  maritime  c  mrt  of  Europe,  spoliation  of  papers  not  only  ex- 
cludes further  proof,  but  does  per  se  infer  condemnation,  founding  a  pre- 
sumption, juris  ^  dt  jmn,  that  It  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  fraiMiilently 
suppressing  evidence  which  if  produced  would  lead  to  the  same  result ; 
and  this  surely  not  without  ren^on.  nlthough  the  lenity  of  our  code  has 
not  adopted  the  rule  in  its  full  vigour,  but  has  modified  it  to  this  extent, 
that  if  all  the  other  circumstances  are  clear,  this  circumbtance  alone  shall 
not  be  damnatory,  particularly  if  the  act  was  done  by  a  person  who  has 
interests  of  his  own  that  might  be  benefited  by  the  commission  of  this 
injurious  act.  But  thoug^h  it  does  not  found  an  absolute  presumption 
Juris  et  de  jure,  it  only  stops  short  of  that,  for  it  certainly  generates  a  most 
unfavourable  presumption.  A  case  that  escapes  with  such  a  brand  upon 
it  IS  only  sav^  so  as  by  fire.  There  must  be  overwhelming  proof  arising 
fit>m  the  concurrence  of  every  other  circumstance  in  its  favour  that  forces 
a  conviction  of  its  truth,  in  spite  of  the  powerful  impression  which  such  an 
act  makes  to  its  entire  reprobation.  It  is  the  less  necessary  to  examine 
this  minute!)-,  because  the  Court  has  admitlt  rl  the  introduction  of  proof 
not  professedly  and  furmaiiy  in  that  character  of  further  proof,  but  mani- 
festly SO  to  be  considered  in  substance  and  effect,  consisting  of  affidavits 
and  papers  that  do  not  appear  to  have  been  on  board  this  vessel.  The 
qne«;tion  remn:n=^  whether,  w  ith  the  advnntage  of  all  the  evidence  that  has 
been  admitted,  it  answers  the  descrir^tion  of  a  case  in  which  an  unfortu- 
nate act  of  spoliation  occurs,  but  which  in  all  other  respects  wears  the 
aspect  of  perfect  sincerity  and  tnitii.  In  considering  that  question,  it  may 
be  proper  to  consider  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  for  conduct  is  a  good 
expositor  of  facts.  If  the  parties  act  in  a  way  consistent  with  their  state- 
ment, it  greatly  confirms  the  statement;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  con- 
duct themselves  in  a  way  that  appears  utterly  irreconcilable  with  it,  then 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  credibility  of  the  statement  is  deeply 
affected  by  the  contradiction  of  the  facts.** 

*'  Concealment  and  even  spoliation  of  papers  do  not  ordinarily,"  said 
Story,  J., "  induce  a  condemnation  of  the  property,  but  they  always  afford 

'  "Risint;  Sun,"  2  Rob.,  104  (1799.) 
*  X  Dods.,48o(i«i5). 
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cause  of  suspicion,  and  justify  capture  and  detention.  In  many  cases  the 
penal  effects  extend  in  reality,  though  indirectly,  to  confiscation.  For  if 
the  cause  labour  under  heavy  doubts,  if  the  conduct  be  not  perfectly  fnir, 
or  the  character  of  the  parties  is  not  fully  disclosed  upon  the  papers 
before  the  Court»  tiie  conceaiment  or  spoliation  of  papers  is  made  the 
ground  of  rcfudng  further  proof  to  relieve  the  obscurity  of  the  causey  and 
all  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  hostile  taint  follow  on  the  denial."^ 

The  case  of  the  "Madonna  del  Burso"^  forms  an  apparent 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  This  was  an  Ottoman  vessel  with 
a  cargo  belonging  to  Greek  merchants,  which  was  seized  in 
Dingle  Bay,  in  Ireland,  by  a  custom-house  cutter  on  the  ^und 
of  a  false  destination  and  the  suppression  and  spoliation  of 
papers. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  British  prize  courts  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  showing  peculiar  indulgence  to  vessels  sailing  under  the 
protection  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  that  the  custom-house 
officer  had  delayed  instituting  proceedings  for  considerably  more 
than  three  months,  Sir  William  Scott  did  not  enforce  the  penalty 
of  loss  of  freight  and  expenses. 

If  the  cause  had  been  properly  prosecuted,  the  ship  would  have 
been  immediately  restored,  and  although  a  case  of  suspicion — of 
vehement  suspicion  against  the  cargo  would  have  arisen — a  sus- 
picion principally  excited  by  the  behaviour  of  the  master  and  the 
false  representation  of  the  voyage  contained  in  the  papers — this 
would  not  have  amounted  to  a  conclusive  demonstration  of  the 
total  falsehood  of  the  claim.  The  effect  of  such  misconduct 
would  have  merely  operated  to  the  forfeiture  of  freight  and 
expenses  on  the  part  of  the  ship,  and  an  order  for  further  proof 


**  All  the  inconvenience  snstained,"  said  the  learned  judge,  "would  have 
been  the  delay  of  payment  for  the  cargo,  if  proved  to  be  neutral,  and  the 

forfeiture  of  the  original  freight  for  the  ship — inconveniences  not  to  be 
complained  of  by  those  who  had  brought  them  upon  themselves,  by  pre- 
varicating documents  respecting  the  voyage,  and  by  the  rash  and  intem- 
perate conduct  of  the  master  entrusted  widi  it  .  .  .  The  practice  of  holding 
out  a  false  destination  (which  in  this  case  is  sworn  to  have  been  done  at 
the  instance  of  the  insurers)  is  unquestionably  a  bad  practice,  founded 
on  a  silly  and  dangerous  policy,  and  penal  to  the  party  who  employs  it. 
But  when  I  consider  how  familiar  it  is  in  the  practice  of  other  nations, 
and  that  even  when  it  occurs  there,  it  is  not  held,  absolutehr  and  con- 
clusively, to  bar  the  admission  of  further  proof,  unless  the  udsehood  is 
supported  by  a  concurrent  falsehood  of  the  depositions,  or  by  other  cir- 
cumstances of  grave  suspicion — can  I  say  in  this  case,  when  the  master 
avows  up>on  his  deposition  the  real  voyac^e  he  was  to  pursue,  that  it  is  to 
have  more  than  its  ordinary  effect,  particularly  connected  with  the  habitual 
indul|^ce  shown  to  the  subjects  of  the  Porte?** 

'  Lhriii^jiytiXM  «r.  Marylaiid  tasmiice  Co.«  7  Cranch,  at  p.  544  (18 13). 
*  4  RoDu,  169  (180a). 
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Where  the  captors  were  guilty  of  unreasonable  and  unjustifiaUe 
delay  in  instituting  proceedti^  whereby  heavy  losses  were 
entailed  upon  the  ship  and  cargo,  they  render  thenudves  liable  to  , 
demurrage,  compensation,  and  oosts.^ 

I 

WARRANTY  OF  NEUTRALITY. 

Effect  of  &lae  papers^  and  concealment  spoliatioa,  or  destnictioa  of 
papers  upon  a  policy  of  intufwioe; 

Where  there  is  a  warranty  of  neutrality  in  an  insurance  policy 
upon  the  ship  or  cargo,  the  law  is  much  stricter  as  to  false  papers. 

"  A  warranty  of  neutrah'ty,"  said  Lewis,  CJ-,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  "  in  a  policy  of  insurance,  imports  not  merely  that 
the  property  is  neutral,  but  that  it  shall  be  accompanied  with  ail  the 
accustomed  docoments  to  ensure  its  respect  as  such  wfthlh  the  laws  of 
nations.  And  although  the  question  has  never  to  my  knowledge  been 
decided,  the  same  principle  will  require  that  it  be  unaccompanied  with  any 
document  that  shall  compromit  its  neutral  character.  When  the  assured, 
by  means  of  false  papers  or  by  any  other  improper  conduct,  invests  the 
property  with  the  double  diaracter  of  neutral  and  belligerent,  be  his 
motives  what  they  may,  he  subjects  it  to  a  risk  against  v^bkh  the  under- 
writer did  not  insure,  and  of  course  releases  him  firom  all  responsibility. 
The  assured  stipulates  by  his  warranty  that  the  insurer  shall  be  liable  for 
a  neutral  risk  alone.  The  instant,  then,  that  he  attempts  to  put  him  to  the 
hazard  of  a  belligerent  risk,  lie  (urieits  his  claim  to  indemnity.  .  «  . 

" .  .  .  It  is  a  maxim  that  neutral  commerce  is  to  be  conducted  with  good 
faith  towards  belligerents.  Their  rights  are  to  be  respected  as  weU  as 
those  of  neutral  nations.  It  v-.  not  sufficient  that  a  part  only,  but  the  whole 
property  covered  by  the  policy  must  be  neutral.  And  if  a  cover  is 
attempted  for  enemy s  property  by  an  intermixture  wiUi  neutral,  it  is  held 
to  subject  the  whole  to  confiscation."' 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  true,"  said  Story,  J.,  "that  the  warranty  of  neutnlitf 
extends,  not  barely  to  the  fact  of  the  property  being  neutral,  but  that  the 
conduct  of  the  voyage  shall  be  such  as  to  protect  and  preserve  its  neutral 
character.  It  must  also  be  conceded  that  the  acknowledged  belligerent 
right  of  search  draws  after  it  a  right  to  the  production  and  examination  o( 
the  ship's  papers.  And  if  these  be  denied  and  the  property  is  thrown  iolo 
jeopardy  thereby,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  such  conduct 
constitutes  a  breach  of  warranty.*** 

Accompanied  by  accustomed  documents. — To  complv 
with  a  warranty  of  "  neutral  property,"  it  was  held  by  the  English  | 
Courts  in  the  same  year  that  the  warranty  must  be  accompanied 
with  all  the  papers  and  documents  required  by  the  treaties  between  ' 
the  States  of  the  captors  and  the  captured.  | 

»  The  "  Madonna  Del  Burso,"  4  Rob.,  p.  169  {1802), 

I  V.  M.Y.  Ins.  Co.,  i  Caines,  p.  549  (1804). 

*  LtvmgtQnc  v,  Maryland  Instmace  Co,  7  Ctaadi,  p.  544  (tlij). 
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Baring  v.  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company  ^  was  an  action 
against  the  underwriters  for  ;^5000  on  goods,  being  one-half  of 
the  caro^o,  w;irr;inte  d  American  property,  on  bo  ird  the  "  Rosanna," 
warranted  an  American  ship.  On  the  voyage  Irom  Surinam  to 
London,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  or  Hamburg,  she  was  captured 
by  a  French  privateer  and  carried  into  La  KocheUe.  Ship  and 
cargo  were  condemned  upon  the  ground  that  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  6  February,  1778,  between  France  and  the  United 
States  had  been  infringed.  By  Artide  XXV  of  this  treaty  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  vessels  of  either  party  should  be  provided 
with  sea-letters  or  passports  specifying  the  name,  the  property, 
and  the  tonnage  of  the  ship,  together  with  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  the  master.  Further,  a  complete  list  of  the  crew  and 
passengers  was  to  be  furnished  to  the  marine  officials  at  the  port 
of  embarkation,  and  a  copy  to  be  carried  on  board  and  produced 
when  required. 

It  was  held  that  the  French  sentence  of  condemnation,  which 
had  proceeded  on  the  ground  of  infraction  of  treaty  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  was  conclusive  in  our  Courts 
against  a  warranty  of  neutrality  of  such  ship  and  cargo  in  an 
action  of  insurance  against  the  underwriters. 

Baring  v.  Christie  ''  was  a  similar  case.  Here  the  passport, 
instead  of  giving  the  residence  of  the  master,  described  him  as 
'"George  B.  Dominick,  master  or  commander  of  the  ship  called 
*  Mount  Vernon/  of  the  town  of  Philadelphia."  Upon  the  capture 
of  the  vessel  by  a  French  cruiser  she  was,  upon  the  ground  of 
this  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  177B,  condemneid. 

In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  English  G)urt  upon  the  con* 
stniction  of  this  description,  Lord  EUenborough  said  that  "the 
town  of  Philadelphia'  could  not  by  any  fair  construction  be 
referred  to  the  master  of  the  ship,  but  referred  only  to  the  ship, 
and  that  consequently  the  passport  was  not  such  as  required  by 
Article  XXV  of  the  treaty. 

In  Barker  v.  Phoenix  Insurance  Company,'  it  was  objected  that 
sailing  without  n  register  was  a  breach  of  warranty.  At  the 
time  of  t.ho  {)oIicy  there  were  two  kinds  of  An^erican  vessels,  the 
one  registered  and  the  other  unregistered,  but  carrying  a  sea- 
letter  or  official  certificate  of  ownership.  Both  kmds  were 
recognized  by  municipal  law  as  American  vessels,  and  both  were 
equally  entitled  by  the  law  of  nations  to  protection  as  American 
property.  In  this  case  the  vessel  had  a  sea-letter,  and  Kent,  C.J., 
held  that  there  was  no  use  in  requiring  a  register  for  any  object 

1  5  East.,  99  (1804). 
«  Ibid.,  398  (1S04). 
*  8  John.,  307  (i8n). 
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within  the  purview  of  the  warranty.  The  want  of  it  did  not 
enhance  the  risk. 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  the  learned  Judge  relied  upon  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Sir  William  Scott  in  uie  "Vigifanda."' 
where  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  lay  down  hb  view  upon  die 
abstract  question  of  law. 

"  I  conceive,"  he  said,  "  the  rule  to  be  that  where  there  is  nothing 
particular  or  special  in  the  conduct  of  the  vessel  itself,  the  national  character 
is  determined  by  the  tesidenoe  of  the  ovrner ;  but  there  may  be  ctrcom* 
stances  arisii^  from  that  conduct  which  will  lead  to  a  contrary  conclusion. 
It  is  a  known  and  established  rule  with  respect  to  a  vessel,  that  if  she  is 
navigating  under  the  pass  of  a  foreign  country  she  is  considered  as  bear- 
ing the  national  character  of  the  nation  under  whose  pass  she  sails ;  she 
makes  a  part  of  its  navigation,  and  is  in  every  respect  liable  to  be  coo* 
sidered  as  a  vessel  of  that  country.** 

Moreover,  there  must  not  be  on  board  any  papers  which  will 
increase  the  risk  or  falsify  the  warrant.  A  letter,  tiicreforc,  in 
sympathetic  ink,  stating  the  property  to  be  in  other  than  the 
assured,  is  a  violation  of  the  warranty.'  So,  too,  is  any  act  or 
omission  ol  the  assured  or  his  agent  by  claiming  falsely  or  omitting 
to  claim.* 

But  if  there  is  no  warranty  of  the  national  character  of  a  ship, 
and  she  is  not  represented  to  be  of  any  particular  country  at  the 
time  of  the  policy,  she  need  not  be  documented  as  of  the  country 
to  which  she  belongs,  and  if  captured  and  condemned  by  a  foreign 
State  for  the  want  of  the  documents  required  by  treaty  between 
diat  State  and  her  own,  the  assured  may  recover  against  the 
underwriter. 

In  Dawson  v,  Atty/  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.J.,  said  that  as  the 
ship  was  not  represented  as  American  at  the  time  when  the  insur- 
ance was  effected,  the  assured  was  not  bound  by  it;  and  there  being 
no  undertaking  in  the  policy  itself  that  she  was  American,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  her  being  documented  as  such.  But  the  law 
as  to  documenting-  w^ould  appear  to  apply  only  to  express  and  not 
to  implied  warranties.  In  Hltinc;  Scott  and  Seamnn,^  the  policy 
contained  no  warranty  of  neutrahty  or  of  the  character  of  the 
vessel,  and,  consequently,  it  was  held  that  the  assurers  had  taken 
on  themselves  all  risks,  belligerent  as  well  as  neutral.  It  was 
given  in  evidence  that  the  vessel  in  which  the  cargo  insured  was 
shipped  had  not  a  sea-letter  on  board  at  the  time  of  capture,  and 

»  I  Rob.,  I  (1798). 

'  Cancre  v.  Union  Insurance  Company,  Condp  Maisbi  406t. 
3  Galbraith  v.  Grade,  Cood.  Marsb,  4m 

*  7  East,  367  (1806). 

*  3  Jofan^  157  (1807). 
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that  the  want  of  this  or  of  some  other  papers  was  the  cause  of  her 
condemnation.  But  it  was  held  that  where  the  national  character 
of  a  vessel  is  not  warranted  or  represented,  it  is  not  incumbent  on 
the  assured  to  show  that  she  had  a  sea-letter  or  other  papers 

required  by  the  laws  of  the  country  or  by  treaties  with  foreign 
nations.  Upon  this  point,  Kent»  C.J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  said ; — 

"  I  very  much  doubt  whether  it  be  part  of  die  implied  warranty  of  sea- 

worthiness  that  a  ves<;el  shall  have  her  proper  documents  on  board.  There 
is  no  case  that  goe^  to  that  length.  These  documents  are  only  material 
when  the  national  character  of  the  vessel  is  warranted  or  represented.  In 
the  present  case  it  does  not  appear  to  what  nation  or  to  what  individual 
the  vessel  bdonged.  All  that  is  stated  is,  that  she  was  to  sail  on  a  voyage 
from  Curaqoa  to  New  York  ;  the  plaintiffs,  as  insurers  of  the  cargo  on 
board,  took  upon  themselves  belligerent  risks.  The  sea-letter  and  other 
documents  could  only  have  been  requisite  to  protect  the  vessel  as  a 
neutral,  but  it  was  no  part  of  the  contract  that  she  was  to  sail  in  that 
character;  or  to  protect  her  against  the  revenue  laws  of  Cura^oa,  but  thdr 
laws  we  are  not  to  notice ;  or  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  our  own  country 
to  which  the  vessel  was  bound,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  she  was 
sailing  in  contravention  of  our  laws.  A  vessel  may  be  comj)etent  to 
perforin  the  voyage  insured  without  the  possession  of  these  documents ; 
and  although  we  do  not  profess  to  dedare  a  very  strong  opinion  on  this 
point,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  tiie  want  of  tiloae  documents  could  not 
have  furnished  to  the  plaintiff  a  valid  defence  against  the  policy." 

To  the  general  rule  that  concealment  of  papers  constitutes  a 
breach  of  warranty  there  would  appear  to  be  an  exception,  at  any 
rate,  in  American  practice.  It  was  held  in  Livingstone  v.  the 
Maryland  Insurance  Company^  that  if  by  the  usage  of  the  trade 
insured  it  be  necessary  that  certain  papers  should  be  on  board,  the 
concealment  of  those  papers  would  not  affect  the  assurer^s  right  to 
recover  upon  the  policy. 

**  The  question,"  said  Story,  J., "  must  always  be  whether  there  be  a  con- 
cealment of  papers  matarial  to  the  preservation  of  the  neutral  character. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  contend  that  every  idle  and  accidental  or  even 

meditated  concealment  of  papers  manifestly  unimportant  in  every  view 
before  the  prize  tribunal  should  dissolve  the  obligation  of  the  policy.  And 
if  by  the  usage  and  course  of  trade  it  be  necessary  or  allowable  to  have  on 
board  spurious  papers  covered  with  a  beUi|rerent  character,  whatever  effect 
it  may  have  upon  the  rights  of  the  searching  cmtser,  it  would  be  difiiailt 
to  sustain  the  position  that  the  concealment  of  such  papers,  which,  if  dis- 
closed,  would  completely  compromit  or  destroy  the  neutral  character, 
would  be  a  breach  of  the  warranty.  In  such  case  the  disclosure  (  f  the 
papers  produces  the  same  inflamed  suspicions,  the  same  legal  right  of 
capture  and  detention,  the  same  dasm  for  further  proof,  and  the  same 
right  to  deny  it,  as  the  concealment  would.  If  the  concealment  would 

1  7  Cranch,  506  (1813). 
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induce  the  conclusion  that  the  interest  was  enemy's  covered  with  a  ficti- 
tions  neutral  garb,  the  disclosure  would  not  In  such  a  case  less  autboroe 
the  same  conclusion.   In  such  case  it  would  depend  upon  the  sound  discus 

tion  of  the  Court,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  allow  the  veil 
to  be  drawn  aside  and  admit  or  deny  the  claimant  to  assmnc  his  real 
character.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  underivriter  has  knowledge  and  assents 
to  the  cover  of  neutral  property  under  belligerent  papers  (as  he  does  in  all 
cases  where  the  usage  of  the  trade  demands  it),  he  necessarily  waives  his 
rights  under  the  wananty,  so  far  as  the  visiting  cruiser  may  demand  the 
disclosure  of  such  papers.  In  other  words,  he  authorizes  the  concealment 
in  all  cases  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  the  beUigerent  natifHiai 
character  for  the  purpose  of  protection." 

It  was  further  held  that  no  acts  justifiable  by  the  usage  of  the 
trade  and  dune  by  the  assured  to  avoid  confiscation  under  the 
laws  of  one  of  the  belligerents  could  avoid  the  policv.  But  any  ' 
acts  or  omisaons  by  the  assured  or  his  agents  which,  accofding  j 
to  the  publi^ed  notification  or  decisions  of  the  bdl^^ercnta^ 
though  not  according  to  intemadonal  law,  would  enhance  the 
danger  of  capture  or  condemnadon,  might  if  such  acts  or  omis- 
sions were  unreasonable,  unnecessary,  or  wanton,  form  a  sound 
objection  to  the  right  of  recovery  upon  the  policv.  The  insured 
can  have  no  right  to  Jeopardise  tne  property  by  any  conduct, 
which  the  fair  ol^ecta  of  voyage  or  the  usage  of  the  trade  do  sot 
justify. 

With  respect  to  the  allowance  of  freight  to  neutral  ships  earn-- 
ing  enemy's  goods,  it  is  asserted  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Hear)' 
Martin,^  an  eminent  practitioner  and  afterwards  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  that  so  far  back  as  the  year  1640  it  had 
never  been  the  practice  to  condemn  neutral  ships  for  having 
enemy's  goods  on  board  without  allowing  freight  for  the  enemy's 
goods  which  were  condemned.  I 

It  was  held  in  the  "Carlos  F.  Roses that  as  the  vessel  was  | 
an  enemy's  vessel  the  presumption  was  that  the  cargo  was  aho  ' 
enemy's  property,  and  this  could  only  be  rebutted  by  clear  and 
positive  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Thus  in  the  "  Betsey  it  was  held  that  a  prize  court  of  a 
belligerent  Power  is  entided  to  proof  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
cargo  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel,  and  that  in  the  absence  <tf 
proof  may  condemn  it  as  the  property  of  unknown  belligerent 
owners* 

Transfers  of  vessels  prior  to  the  declaradon  of  war  will  be 
regarded  with  grave  suspicion. 

*  "The  Atlas,"  3  Rob  ,  304,  note. 

*  177  U.S.  Rep..  655  (1900). 

*  3^  Ct  CL,  356  (1901). 
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It  was  held  in  the  "  Benito  Estenger"^  that  transfers  of  vessels 
flctgrante  delicto  cannot  be  sustained  if  subject  to  any  condition  by 
which  the  vendor  retains  an  interest  in  the  vessel  or  its  profits, 
any  control  over  it,  or  any  naht  to  its  restoration  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  It  was  also  held  that  the  burden  of  proof  of 
the  validity  of  such  transfers  lies  on  the  vendor  claimants. 

■  176  U.S.  lUpt  ySA  (1900)^ 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
FOKMAUTIES  OF  CAPTURE  . 

UPON  takinjT  possession  of  the  prize  the  first  duty  of  the 
capiat n  is  to  appoint  a  prize  master,  who  should  if  pos^iUc  i 
be  the  ofBcer  who  made  the  visit  and  conducted  the  search,  to  ■ 
collect  and  seal  up  all  the  ship's  papeis  and  to  entnist  them  (at 
safe  custodjr  to  the  prize  master.  In  addition,  all  witnesses  wlio 
will  be  required  at  Uie  adjudication  of  the  prize  should,  as  for  as 
possible,  be  detained  on  board  and  sent  in  with  the  shipi 

Provided  the  crew  of  the  prize  consent  to  navigate  the  vessd. 
it  is  not  necessary  to  put  a  prize  crew  on  board,  and  in  sudi  case 
the  captors  are  not  responsible  for  any  loss  which  may  ensue  on 
this  account  But  unless  such  consent  is  obtained,  the  captors  are 
bound  to  put  on  board  a  sufficient  prize  crew  to  navigate  tbe 
ship. 

*•  Should  they  send,"  said  Tilghman,  CJ.,  in  VVilcocks  v.  Union  Insur- 
ance Company,'  "but  a  single  hand  or  so  few  that  it  was  manifestly 
impossible  to  work  her,  this  would  not  be  taking  suffident  possession. 
In  that  case  neutrals  are  not  obliged  to  submit  their  property  and  lives  to 
the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waveSk  and  may  lawftiUy  consider  her  as 
abandoned  to  them  and  act  accordingly.  But  if  a  force  insuffideat  to 
worV:  the  N'csse!  !<?  put  on  board  by  the  captors  in  coTT^uence  of  the 
promise  of  the  neutral  crew  to  navic^ate  her  to  her  destined  port,  the\'  are 
bound  by  such  promise  and  must,  be  considered  fur  tiie  purpose  agreed  on 
as  the  hands  of  the  captors." 

In  the  case  of  the  "  Resolution     two  men  only  were  put  on 
board  by  the  captor  in  consequence  of  a  promise  by  the  neutial  | 
crew  to  assist  in  taking  the  prize  into  a  British  port.  ! 

The  "  Pennsylvania  "*  having  been  captured  by  two  British  | 
cruisers,  a  prize  master  and  two  men  were  put  on  board.  These 
men  being  unable  to  navigate  the  vessel,  the  neutral  master  con-  I 
tinued  to  direct  her  course  according  to  his  owners*  instructions 
and  refused  to  carry  the  vessel  into  Malta,  as  required  by  the 
prize  master. 

1  2  Binn.  574  ^ i  Boq:  ;  Alexander,  1  Gall.,  532,  S.C.,  8  Crandt,  169^ 
»  6  Rob.,  13  i^ibo3;.  3  I  Acton,  33  (1809). 
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The  neutral  master  and  his  crew  "  said  Sir  William  Scott,  "  owe  no 
service  to  the  captors  and  are  stQl  to  be  coi»idefed  answerable  to  the 
owners  for  their  conduct  It  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  faiterest  of  the 

captors  to  make  the  capture  sure;  if  they  neglect  it  from  any  anxiety  to 
make  other  cajitures,  or  thinking  the  force  already  furnished  sufficient,  it 
is  exclusively  at  their  own  peril.  In  this  case  the  captain  performs  a  duty 
heeonceivesheowes  to  the  owners.  He  will  not  act  against  thdr  interest; 
nor  will  he  attempt  to  prosecute  their  interest  by  any  violence  on  his  part 
or  that  of  his  crew.  Neither  he  nor  they  are  found  to  make  any 
resistance.  The  captors  therefore  are  left  to  pursue  their  separate  interests ; 
they  are  unable  to  navigate  the  vessel  and  the  captain  resumes  his 
command." 

*'  It  is  said,"  observed  Story,  J.,  in  the  "Alexander,"^  "that  no  prize  crew 
was  put  on  board,  tiiat  the  navigation  was  left  to  the  ordinary  crew  of  the 
vessel  Tliis  objection  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  to  constitute 
a  capture  as  prize  the  vessel  must  be  navigated  by  a  prize  crew.  The  sop- 
position  i?  not  founded  in  law.  It  h  true  that  the  master  and  crew  ot 
a  prize  ship  are  not  compellable  to  navigate  her,  but  if  they  voluntarily 
engage  so  to  do  it  is  a  legal  waiver  of  tl^  prize  crew,  and  the  parties  are 
bonnd  by  their  engagement,  and  the  capture  stands  absolute." 

In  this  case  a  prize  master  only  was  put  on  board. 

Either  of  these  courses  havine  been  taken,  the  prize  must  then 

be  sent  in  for  adjudication  to  tlie  nearest  and  most  convenient 
port.  In  the  case  of  the  "Anna,""  a  vessttl  sailing-  under  American 
colours  from  the  Spanish  Main  to  New  Orleans,  taken  by  a  British 
privateer  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  western  shore  of  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Mississippi  and  sent  in  for  adjudication 
to  England,  Sir  William  Scott  said 

"  It  lies  on  the  captor  to  exonerate  himself  from  the  Impropriety  of  this 

act,  because  although  the  instructions  to  cruisers  give  something  of  a  discre- 
tion to  captors  as  to  the  jjort  to  which  they  are  to  bring  their  prize,  sotne 
convenient  port,  it  is  a  discretion  which  mubt  be  cautiously  exercised  and  with 
sound  reason,  so  as  to  be  justified  In  the  Court  before  which  the  case  is 
brought  It  would  be  cause  of  Infinite  vexation  if  neutral  vessels  taken  on 
slight  pretences  ?it  so  f^reat  a  distance  as  the  coast  of  America  were  to  be 
dra^j^'ed  across  the  Atlantic  for  adjudication,  more  especially  when  this 
country  has  established  courts  in  different  islands  in  the  West  Indies  to 
prevent  inconvenient  recurrence  to  tills  Court,  and  to  provide  for  claimants 
in  that  part  of  the  world  justice  at  their  own  doors,  that  their  commerce 
may  be  subject  to  as  little  interruption  as  possible  from  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  war  on  the  part  of  this  country  in  those  seas.  At  the  same 
time  there  may  be  circumstances  that  would  justify  such  a  procedure  ;  as 
if  a  King's  ship  bound  on  the  public  service  makes  a  capture  in  her  course, 
sudi  a  vessel  cannot  depart  from  hot  instructions,  but  must  proceed  upon 
iier  or^nal  destination.  That  would  be  a  case  of  necessity  arising  out  of 
the  pufiUc  service  for  which  States  must  make  allowance  redprocally." 

1  I  GalL,  532  ;  8  Cranch,  169  (1813). 
«  5Rob.,373(i8os)' 
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The  vessel  was  released  upon  the  gromids  diat  first  she  ought 
never  to  hxwe  been  seized,  and  seooodhr  her  setcnre  was  a  viola- 
tioQ  of  neutral  territory.  Damages  rar  brin|^ig  her  in  for 
adjadicatton  to  England  wefe  decmd. 

The  **  Catfaerina  Elisabeth"*  was  a  Swedish  vessel  on  a  voyage 
fiom  Teocrifib  to  London.  WhUst  off  Tenerifie  she  was  seised 
by  the  privateer  "Spy,"  and  a  piiae  crew  being  put  on  board,  earned 
to  Barbados.  In  this  port  siie  was  seriously  mjured.  Upon  appeal 
die  Court  followed  the  precedent  of  the  "  Maryland,"^  in  which 
case  the  ca^ttor,  a  Liverpool  privateer,  was  hdd  to  be  highly  oen> 
surable  for  carrying  her  prize,  which  had  almost  reached  the  coast 
of  Europe,  back  to  the  West  Indies.  For  this  carrying  to  a 
remote  port  for  adjudication  the  captors  of  the  "Catherina 
Elizabeth  were  condemned  in  tiie  costs  and  damages  sustained 
by  the  owners  subs^ueat  to  the  capture. 

The  "  Hunter"'  was  an  American  ship  captured  off  Canton,  and 
was  ordered  to  England.  On  her  way  home  she  put  into  the 
Madras  Roads,  where  she  remained  more  than  hve  weeks. 

"This  CMft,"  said  Sir  Winiam  Scott  In  ddtveriog  jndsment,  *ii 

extremely  disposed  to  hold  it  as  generally  proper  that  questions  of 
capture,  arising  in  that  remote  part  of  the  world,  should  he  decided  there 
in  the  courts  instituted  for  that  purpose,  although  this  Court,  possessing 
an  universal  jurisdiction,  faa%  of  course,  a  concurrent  jurisdictioo  with 
them  alL  At  the  same  time,  wiUxNit  mranmg  to  ghre  any  ondne  es- 
oouragement  to  another  practk^  I  am  not  prepared  to  ftay  tiiat  dream- 
stances  may  not  possibly  occur  in  which  the  contiguou?  coofts  may  no? 
be  the  most  convenient  to  the  king^s  cmisers  in  a  fair  le^^^^I  estimate  of 
convenience.  Exigencies  of  the  public  service  may  call  upon  them  to 
proceed  to  Europe ;  the  nature  or  the  eainoes  taken  may  render  then 
unfit  for  the  Indian  market  in  case  of  necessary  conversion  pending  suit ; 
the  property  may  appear  to  belong  to  parties  who  are  more  in  the  vicfnit}- 
of  the  European  court  of  prize,  and  can  communicate  with  it  more 
promptly.  These  and  other  circumstances  may  influence  a  just  and 
cautious  discretion.  Nor  am  I  prepared  to  say  that  if  a  king's  cndser 
has  upon  justifiable  reasons  directed  his  prize  to  proceed  to  England,  the 
mere  commg  into  roads  tn  ttinere  will  induce  a  legal  obligation  to  proceed  to 
adjudication  in  the  court  that  has  the  local  jurisdiction.  Ships  must  in  so 
long  a  voyage  touch  at  some  intermediate  places  for  purposes  of  necessary 
refreshment  It  is  and  must  be  so  done  by  all  ships,  and  it  is  not  the  mere 
going  in  tH  transitu  for  such  an  occasion  that  will  make  it  at  all  unlawful 
tor  the  vessel  to  proceed  upon  the  original  destination  if  otherwise  proper." 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  term  convenient  are  also  included  the 
security,  capacity,  and  accessibUtiy  to  Courts  of  Admiralty. 

*  I  Acton,  309  (18 10). 
«  Ibid,^  310(1810). 

*  I  Dods.,48o(i8iS> 
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Security  : — 

"Convenient"  said  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  "Washington,"^  "is  a  large  and 
general  term,  leaving  a  certain  latitude  of  discretion^  but  a  discretion  to  be 
cautiously  eacerdsed  and  wftii  fefeienoe  t6  the  view  whidi  the  Crown  Itsdf 
must  be  supposed  to  ha;ve  entettahied  in  issuing^  the  instructions.  Cmi- 
vtniences  are  of  different  kinds — -some  of  a  slighter  nature,  others  almost 
indispensable.  Amon^  the  most  important  must  be  considered  that  of 
bringing  a  vessel  to  a  port  where  she  may  lie  in  safety,  since  that  cannot 
unauestionably  be  deemed  a  convenient  port  which  does  not  afford  security 
and  protection  to  the  property  that  is  brought  in.  An  open  road,  lor 
instance,  where  the  ship  may  be  occasionally  exposed  to  the  weather,  can- 
not  be  a  place  of  security.  It  is  therefore  quite  impossible  that  it  should  be 
considered  as  a  convenunt pert  for  the  preservation  of  property.''^ 

Capacity 

"Another  material  ingredient  of  convenience^"  continued  the  learned 
judge,  '*  will  be  that  the  port  shall  be  of  sufficient  eapaafy  to  admit  vessels 

to  enter  without  unloading  their  cargoes,  since  it  is  the  intention  of  the 

Legislature  that  bulk  shall  not  be  broken.  If  there  is  not  depth  of  water  to 
allow  vessels  to  lie  without  takin^^  out  the  carg^o  non  erit  his  locus,  since 
captors  are  not  to  meddle  with  cargo  in  any  manner  without  the  authority 
of  the  Court,  which  cannot  be  exercised  until  the  vessel  has  been  brought 
into  port" 

Accessibility : — 

"  It  is  also  highly  desirable,"  concluded  bis  lordship,  "  that  the  port 
should  be  a  place  which  holds  ready  communication  with  the  tribunals 
which  have  to  decide  on  questions  arising  out  of  capture;  that  the  parties 
may  have  access  to  advice  and  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  necessary 
information ;  and  that  tiie  directions  of  the  Coaxt  of  Admiralty  may  bt 
carried  into  effect  with  despatch.** 

In  the  selection  of  a  port»  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  the 

vessel  and  cargo  should,  if  possible,  be  considered.  If  these  are 
unreasonably  disregarded,  the  captors  will  render  themselves  liable 
for  damages  and  costs. 

The  "Wilhelmsbu rgr "» was  seized  on  a  voyage  from  Amsterdam 
to  Archangel,  and  was  sent  in  to  Shetland. 

" The  captor,"  said  Shr  William  Scott,  "is  certainly  not  justified  under 

the  Prize  Act  to  select  any  port  that  he  pleases.  It  must  be  a  convenient 
port,  and  in  that  consideration  the  convenience  of  the  claimant  in  proceed- 
ing to  adjudication  is  among  one  of  the  first  things  to  which  the  attention 


first  instance,  to  Leitfa  or  Berwick,  or  to  any  of  the  principal  northern  ports 
of  tUs  kingdom,  the  consequences  that  have  arisen  in  this  case  would  not 
have  ensued." 


If  tiie  vessel  had  been  sent,  in  the 


>  6  Rob.,  275  C1806). 

•  See  also  the  "  Principe,"  Edw.,  70  (1809). 

*  $  Rob.,  J43  (1804). 
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What,  asked  Story,  J.,  in  llie  Alexander,"*  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  capture  ? 

"  In  ovdioaiy  caaes  the  fiiot  adaiila  no  doobe,  and  in  point  of  law 
noHung  mofels  naoasaaiy  than  an  intention  of  capture,  foUowed  up  by  an 

actual  or  constructive  possession  of  the  property'.  Force  and  violence  or 
physical  superiority  are  not  required.  It  is  sufhcieiit  if  there  be  a  deditit 
or  submission  on  the  one  side,  and  an  asserted  possession  on  the  other.** 

If  there  was  it/mmus  iOfwidi  coupled  with  actual  or  constructive 
possession  on  the  one  side*  and  surrender  on  the  other,  tiie 

capture  is  absolute. 

Bona  fide  pcssessttm.'^V/ hcnever  the  captors  are  justified  in 
the  capture,  i.e.  whenever  there  was  probcLbU  cause,  they  are 
considered  as  having  bona  fide  possession.  Bona  fide  captors 
are  not  responsible  for  any  losses  or  injuries,  subsequent  to  the 
capture,  arisino-  from  mere  accident  or  casualty. 

**That  a  bona  fide  possessor  is  not  responsible  for  casualties, 
but  that  he  may  by  subsequent  misconduct  forfeit  the  protection 
of  his  fair  title  and  render  himself  liable  to  be  considered  as  a 
trespasser  from  the  b^inning/'  was,  said  Sir  William  Scott  in  the 

Betsy,"  *  one  of  the  first  prmdples  of  unimsal  jurisprudenoe. 

The  casualty  in  this  case  was  recapture.  The  Betsy  "  was 
neutral  American  property,  seised  for  allured  breach  of  blockade^ 
and  recaptured  by  the  French.  As  it  vras  held  by  the  Lords  of 
Appeal  tnat  there  was  no  legal  blockade,  the  vessel  would  have 
been  entitled  to  be  restored,  but  Sir  William  found  that  as  it  was 
doubtful  at  the  time  whether  or  not  a  blockade  had  been  instituted, 
there  was  probable  cause  for  the  capture,  and  consequently,  since 
there  was  bona  fide  possession,  the  recapture  was  an  accident  for 
which  the  captors  were  not  liable. 

"Captors,"  said  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  "Catherine  and  Anna,"*  "are 
generally  bound  for  two  things — for  safe  and  fair  custody,  and  if  the 
property^  is  lost  or  destroyed  for  want  of  that  safe  and  fair  custody,  tl^ 
are  responsible  for  the  loss.  Fot  these  two  things  every  captor  is  answer- 
able ;  bat  if  an  accident  or  mere  casualty  happens  against  which  no  &ir 
exertions  of  human  diligence  could  protect,  R  must  &U  on  the  party  to 
whom  the  property  is  ultimately  adjudged.'* 

In  the  case  of  the  Carolina,"*  it  was  alleged  that  the  captors 
did  not  bring  the  vessel  to  adjudication  as  they  should  have  done, 
and  the  vessel  having  been  lost,  the  owners  lost  the  opportunity 
of  showing  that  the  loss  might  have  happened  through  some 
culpable  negligence  of  the  captors.  The  vessel  was  lost  by 
accident  and  stress  of  weather,  and  since  the  capture  was  justifi- 
able the  captors  were  held  not  to  be  responsible.   They  were 


»  I  Call,  $32(1813). 
*  4  Rob.,  39  (iSoiX 
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exempted  from  proceeding  to  immediate  adjudicaticm'  ainee  they 
were  engaged  in  the  investment  of  Alexandria. 

"  tt  must  be  conceded*"  said  Sir  WilUam  Scott,  "as  a  reasonable  dis- 
tinction»  that  commanders  acting  in  die  management  of  great  expeditions 
cannot  be  tied  down  exactljr  to  the  same  ndes  by  which  individual  cruisers 
are  directed  to  proceed." 

In  the  case  of  Del  Col  v,  Arnold/  a  French  privateer,  La 
Montamie,"  captured  the  American  biig  Grand  Sachem,"  took 
out  of  her  a  large  sum  in  dollars,  put  a  prize  crew  on  board,  and 
directed  her  to  steer  for  Charleston.  Woen  in  sight  of  the  light- 
house **  La  Montague  "  was  captured  by  a  British  frigate,  which 
also  gave  chase  to  the  "Grand  Sachem."  The  latter  was  run 
into  shoal  water  and  abandoned,  and  eventually  scuttled  and 
plundered. 

It  was  held  although  the  original  capture  was  justifiable,  it  did 
not  authorize  or  excuse  any  spoliation  or  damage,  but  that  captors 
proceed  at  their  peril,  and  are  liable  tor  all  consequent  injury 
and  loss.  I  l  was  also  held  that  the  owners  of  the  privateer  were 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
privateer  to  all  the  world.  The  prize  crew  were  justiiied  in 
abandoning  the  prize  in  order  to  escape  captivity,  but  die  removal 
of  the  money  into  the  privateer  and  the  subsequent  scuttling  of 
the  brig  were  unlawful  acts. 

"Although  captors/'  said  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  "Speculation/** 
"  may  have  made  a  justifiable  seizure,  yet  they  may  stiU  forfeit  that  title 
hy  subsequent  mlsoonduct** 

Depositions  had  in  this  case  been  improperly  taken,  and  all 
the  crew  but  two  men  had  been  taken  out  of  the  prize.  This,  in 
Sir  William's  o{)inion,  bad  the  ;ippearance  of  something  veryHke 
a  management  and  a  tampering  with  evidence.  The  captors' 
expenses  were  ordered  to  be  forfeited. 

Captors  responsible  for  acts  of  their  agents. — *'  It  is*** 
said  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  '*  Der  mphr,"'  a  principle  of  law 
undoubtedly  that  may  operate  with  great  rigour  in  particular 
cases;  but  it  is  one  that  the  Court  cannot  depart  from  in  any 
degree,  that  the  principal  must  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his 
agent." 

In  this  case  the  prize  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of 
Captain  Talbot,  one  of  the  joint  captors,  with  directions  to  send 
on  board  a  pilot  to  take  her  through  the  Needles.  A  pilot  was 
accordingly  sent  on  board  by  Captain  Talbot«  but  the  prize- 

»  3  DalL,  333  (1796).  •  9  Rob^  m  <»779X 
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master  refused  to  admit  him,  asserting  that  he  was  himsdf  a 
pilot  for  the  Needles  and  wanted  no  assistance.    Further,  the 

neutral  master,  who  knew  the  passage  very  well,  warned  him  to 
brace  his  yards  sharper,  buc  he  refused.  The  vessel  was  lost,  and 
it  was  lost,  said  Sir  William  Scott,  by  the  misconduct  of  the  prize- 
master,  and  it  was  impossible  (nr  him  to  steer  clear  of  the  rule  of 
law  that  a  principal  is  civiily  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  his 
agent.    Restitution  in  the  value  of  the  ship  was  decreed. 

Due  dilii:;ence. — In  the  case  of  a  justifiable  seizure  the  captor 
must  exercise  due  diligence.  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  "William,"* 
declined  to  assent  to  the  proposition  that  captors  were  only  bound 
to  exercise  such  care  as  thev  would  take  or  their  own  property. 
Capture  is  not  analogous  to  bailment    In  the  former 

"there  is  no  confidence  reposed  nor  any  voluntary  election  of  the 
person  in  whose  care  the  properUr  is  left.  It  is  a  oompulsocy  act  of 
justifiable  force,  but  still  of  sudi  force  as  removes  from  the  owner  any 

responsibility  for  the  imprudent  or  mcnutious  conduct  of  the  prize-master. 
It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  that  a  peri^on  in  that  situation  uses  as  much 
caution  as  he  should  use  abcmt  his  own  affairs.  The  law  requires  that 
there  should  be  no  defUunty  of  due  diligence* 

Here  the  prize  master  refused  to  take  a  pilot  on  board.  The 
vessel,  without  any  change  of  wind  or  any  accident  imput- 
able to  the  weather,  struck  on  a  rock  and  went  down  in  midday. 
The  Trinity  masters  found  that  in  not  taking  a  pilot  all  was  not 
done  which  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  that  there  was  a  w  ant 
of  due  skill  in  not  steering  clear  of  the  rocks.  Restitution  in 
value  was  decreed. 

In  the  case  of  the  "  Portsmouth"*  and  other  cases,  it  was  held 
that  it  was  a  principal  test  of  dns  dUig^m^  whether  the  prize- 
master  availed  himself  of  the  ordinary  opportunities  of  taking  a 
pilot  on  board. 

*  As  to  the  quesdon  of  Iml  ren»oasibiIity,  it  ^ipeers  that  there  was  a 
regular  pilot  on  board,  to  mioni  the  care  of  the  navigation  of  the  vesad 

was  necessarily  confided.  If  persons  under  him  do  their  duty,  and  it  is  not 
shown  that  the  cause  of  damage  arises  from  any  want  of  obedience  in  them, 
or  from  any  cause  assignable  to  the  want  of  that  control  which  the  captor 
is  bound  to  exercise  over  the  crew,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  captor  is 
exonerated.'* 

Detention  of  neutral  ship. — ^Where  there  has  been  unreasonable 
detention  of  a  neutral  vessel,  which  is  clearly  entitled  to  be 
restored,  demurrage  will  be  granted  against  the  captors.  In  the 
case  of  the  "  Zee  Star,"*  there  was  a  detention  of  the  vessel  for 
two  months  and  twenty  days  after  the  claim  had  been  put  in, 

>  6  Rob.,  316  (1806).  «        31;,  note  (tSo7X 
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the  captors  not  consenting  to  restitution  until  the  end  of  that 
period.  No  explanation  of  this  want  of  due  and  necessary 
diligence  was  offered.  Sir  William  Scott  gave  two  months 
demurrage,  together  with  costs  and  damages,  and  refused  the 
captors'  expenses. 

So  in  the  case  of  the  "  Peacock,"*  which  had  been  captured  by 
an  English  privateer  and  carried  into  Lisbon,  where  she  was 
detained  six  weeks  upon  the  excuse  that  the  privateer  wanted  to 
refit,  and  "  they  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  sending  the  prize  to 
Ei^Iand  tinder  convoy/' 

**  It  Is  the  duty  of  privateers,"  said  Sir  William  Scott,  "  to  bring  their 
prizes  home  to  a  port  of  this  kingdoai  as  soon  as  they  can.  King's  ^ps 
may  reasonably  be  allowed  a  greater  latitude.    It  may  sometimes  be 

necessary  for  them  to  send  their  prizes  to  Lisbon,  and  in  some  cases  I 
will  not  say  that  it  may  be  absolutely  improper  for  privateers.  But  it 
cannot  be  so  necessary,  and  unless  some  very  particular  reason  intervenes, 
it  is  tbdr  duty  to  bring  their  prises  home  as  soon  as  posstbte^  unless  they 
cany  them  to  tiie  port  of  GitNTaltar." 

Accordingly  the  captors  were  held  liable  to  costs  and  damag"es, 
although  the  original  seizure  was  not  wrongful.  They  were 
allowed  such  expenses  as  would  have  been  incurred  if  they  had 
proceeded  here. 

It  was  stated  in  the  *'  Susanna  **' 

"that  the  ship  was  seized  as  prize-at-sea,  that  certain  persons  were 
pnt  on  board,  that  the  king's  ship  parted  in  diase  of  another  vessd,  that 
this  schooner  joined  in  the  chase,  and  by  canrying  too  much  sail  was 
apset  and  lost^ 

No  datm  was  made  upon  the  captors  to  proceed  to  adjudication 
until  nearly  six  years  had  elapsed. 

"The  obligation  on  the  captors,"  said  Sir  William  Scott,  "to  institnte 

proceedings  may  therefore,  I  think,  be  held  not  to  attach  quite  so  strongly 
as  when  a  'hip  is  brought  into  port,  when  the  captor  has  taken  complete 
possession  and  is  bound  by  the  express  directions  of  the  Prize  Act  to  ' 
proceed  to  adjudication.  Whilst  the  ship  is  at  sea  he  may  deliberate,  and 
after  mature  investigation  disdiar^  himself  of  the  cuiiody.  He  may 
remain  liable  for  misconduct  in  having  detained  at  sea,  but  the  obligation 
to  proceed  in  the  direct  question  of  prize  is  not  so  imperative  upon  him  as 
in  a  case  where  the  vessel  is  actually  brought  in.  If  any  inconvenience  is 
to  be  apprehended  from  delay,  that  will  be  sufficiently  coimteracted  by  the 
opportunity  wliich  the  other  party  lias  of  instituting  proceedings  and  of 
caUittg  upon  the  captor  to  compensate  for  the  detention  under  another 
form  than  that  of  a  prit^e  proceeding-.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  case,  I  cannot  say  that  nnv  laches  is  imputable  to  the  captor ;  still 
less  such  as  will  remove  the  imputation  of  delay  that  is  chargeable  to  the 
Other  party.  The  mki  lay  upon  die  daimant  He  ought  to  have 
proceeded  and  within  a  reasonable  time" 

>  4  Rob.,  185  (i&nX  *  6  Rob.,  48  (1805). 
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The  '*  Gerasimo  "  ^  was  a  Wallachian  vessel  seized  by  a  British 
cruiser  for  an  alleged  breach  of  blockade.  The  seizure  took 
place  as  the  vessel  was  coming  from  Galatz,  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube.  She  was  sent  into  Constantinople,  where  she  was 
released  upon  security  and  the  cargo  sold.  No  tidings  having 
been  heard  of  the  proceeds  and  the  captors  not  having  taken  any 
proceedings,  the  claiinaiUs,  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  cargo, 
commenced  process  here  to  compel  the  captors  to  proceed  to 
adjudication. 

"  On  the  part  of  the  claimants,"  said  Dr.  Lushington,  "a  very  long  argu- 
ment vna  addressed  to  the  Coiut,  impugning  the  conduct  of  the  capton 

and  (barging  them  with  having  improperly  brought  the  vessel  to  Coo- 
stantinopTe.  It  has  been  further  stated  that  there  bein^  no  means  of 
examining  witnesses  at  ConstAntinople,  threat  unneccssar>'  delay  had 
occurred,  aad  that  Lite  captur:}  were  rcspousibie  ior  :>uch  delay  and  adi  the 
ooose^oences.  The  Court  is  not  disposed  to  deny  the  truth  and  joaticeof 
the  pnnciple  contended  for  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  dearly  of  opinion  that 
if  a  delay  in  bringing  to  adjudication  and  the  non-examination  of  witnesses 
arose -  thou j:^h  it  may  be  almost  impossible  for  the  Government  of  the 
belligerent  nation  to  prevent  such  occurrence — still  that  neutrals  ought  to 
be  indemnified  if  injustice  has  been  done  them.  The  captors  in  tbe  first 
instance,  though  they  may  be  perfectly  blameless,  aie  responsible  to  the 
neutrals,  and  may  must  look  to  their  own  Government  for  redress  if  tb^ 
have  been  compelled  to  make  good  any  injury'  sustained  by  neutral?  In 
consequence  of  their  fulfilling  the  commands  which  they  dare  not  disobey. 
In  many  cases  the  captains  of  some  of  Her  Majesty's  cruisers  may  have  a 
discfctioo  to  lelease  at  once,  but  this  may  not  be  so  In  case  of  a  uockadc; 
when  special  orders  may  have  been  given  to  capture  and  detain." 

This  statement  of  le^al  principles  was  adopted  by  the  Privy 
Couodl  upon  appeal.  What  claim  the  captor  might  have  upon 
the  Government  it  was  not,  said  their  lordships,  their  duty  to 
judge,  nor  had  they  any  means  of  forming  an  opinion.  His  con- 
duct appeared  to  them  to  be  without  any  excuse,  and  they  had  no 
hesitation  in  advising  restitution  of  tne  caargo,  with  costs  and 
damages  against  the  captor. 

Delay  by  captors  in  proceeding  to  adjudication. — Captors 

ought  to  proceed  to  adjudication  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  prize 
has  been  brought  in,  and  if  they  delay  the  claimants  may  compel 
them  to  do  so. 

During  the  existence  of  the  prize  commission,"  said  Sir  William  Scott 
in  the  "Hnldah,**  there  is  no  fixed  and  definite  time  by  which  the  party 
can  be  said  to  be  legally  barred  from  calling  on  the  captor  to  proceed  to 

adjudication  :  nlthoujrh  it  mny  be  proper  to  hold  that  there  must  exist  a 
time  which  would  work  such  an  clTect;  but  I  know  of  no  pre'=;criber!  limita- 
tion against  the  admission  of  a  claim,  nor  of  any  other  means  by  which  the 

'  II  Moore,  P.C.,  88  (l«57). 
'  3  Rob.,  235  (1801). 
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captor  can  protect  himself  but  by  apphdn^^  to  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction. If  he  neglects  to  apply  to  any  tribunal,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a 
great  misdemeanour;  if  through  misapprehension  he  applies  to  an  improper 
tribunal,  though  he  may  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  a  misde- 
meanour, he  cannot  protect  himself  from  the  call  of  the  claimant  to  proceed 
to  adjudication  before  a  competent  tribunal.  In  this  case  there  is  no  impu- 
tation of  misconduct ;  the  captor  went  to  a  Court  which  was  sitting  at  St. 
Domingo  apparently  without  authority;  in  that  Court  he  obtained  a 
sentence  of  condemnation,  and  distribution  has  taken  place  in  consequence 
of  it  But  that  Court  having  no  authority,  those  proceedings  are  null  and 
of  no  legal  effect  whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
claimant  to  have  brought  this  matter  before  the  Court  as  soon  as  he  could ; 
as  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  claimant  to  compel  the  captor  to  pro- 
ceed if  he  neglects  to  do  so  himself." 

•*  However  justifiable  the  seizure  may  have  been,"  observed  Sir  William 
Scott  in  the  "  Madonna  Del  Burso,"^  "  the  (irst  obligation  which  the  seizor 
has  to  disduunge  is  tiiat  of  accounting  why  he  did  not  institute  proceed- 
ings against  the  vessel  and  cargo  immediately,  and  unless  he  can  excul- 
pate himself  with  respect  to  delay  in  this  matter,  he  is  guilty  of  no 
Inconsiderable  breach  of  his  duty." 

In  the  case  of  the  *'St.  Juan  Baptista,"'  some  Spanish  prizes 
were  faiought  into  Falmouth  on  12  Ax^^ust,  but  no  proceedings 
were  taken  till  12  September. 

"  It  must  be  understood,"  declared  Sir  William  Scott,  "  by  those  who 
arm  themselves  with  the  commission  of  their  country,  that  if  they  bring 
neutral  ships  into  British  ports  they  must  on  no  account  detain  them 
there  without  mquiry.  Grievous  would  be  the  injury  to  neutral  liade  and 
h^hly  disgraceful  to  the  honour  of  tlieir  own  country  if  captors  could 
bring  in  ships  at  their  fancy  and  detain  them  any  length  of  time,  without 
bringing  the  matter  to  the  cognizance  of  a  court  of  justice." 

Delay  by  claimants. — In  the  case  of  the  **  Mentor,"'  the 
claimant  only  instituied  proceedings  sixteen  yea.rs  after  the  cap- 
ture. In  delivering  judgment  upon  this  and  other  points,  Sir 
WUHam  Scott  said 

*  It  is  not  within  my  recollection  that  a  case  of  such  antiquity  has  ever 
been  suffered  to  originate  in  this  Court  I  do  not  say  that  the  Statute  of 
Limitations  extends  to  prize  causes ;  it  certainly  does  not ;  but  every  man 
must  see  that  the  equity  of  the  principle  of  that  statute  in  some  degree 
reaches  the  proceedings  of  this  Court,  and  that  it  is  extremely  fit  that 
there  should  be  some  rule  of  limitation  provided  by  the  discretion  of  the 
Court  attending  only  to  the  nature  and  form  of  the  process  conducted 
here  by  which  captors  or  other  persons  should  be  protected  against 
antiquated  complaints.  And  if  there  is  any  case  of  remote  antiquity  which 
ought  not  to  be  entertained,  undoubtedly  that  would  be  one  in  which  it 
clearly  appeared  that  the  party  complaining  had  been  fully  apprized  of 
the  nature  of  his  injury  and  of  the  mode  of  redreai  whicli  he  ought  to 
have  pursued." 
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The  "Susanna"^  was  a  daim  to  proceed  to  adjudicatioii  six 

years  after  the  capture. 

"The  fict  on  which  the  nppllcation  is  made,"  said  Sir  William  Scott, 
"is  therefore  of  a  very  antiquated  date  ;  at  the  same  time  I  will  not  say 
that  mett  time  alone  would  be  an  absolute  bar,  if  the  claimant  had  shown 
that  he  bad  used  due  diligence  and  that  he  had  been  prevented  by  dfcmno 
stances  of  inevitable  and  Incurable  necessity  from  prosecuting  his  demand 
in  due  time.  ...  If  a  claimant  has  mistaken  his  way  and  has  not  pursued 
remedy  in  a  proper  manner  and  in  due  season,  his  error  should  not 
expose  other  parties  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  harassed  by  pro- 
ceedings at  this  distance  of  time,  when  the  very  circumstance  of  delay 
has  unavoidably  occasioned  additional  difficulties  in  establishing  tbeff 
defence  and  on  a  point  which  must  at  all  times  have  been  oonsideied  as 
a  question  of  deliote  and  difficult  discussion.'' 

Treatment  of  neutral  crew  by  captors. — Upon  the  <^ 
ture  of  a  neotral  ship  the  crew  ought  not  to  be  put  in  restraint, 
handcuffed,  or  put  in  irons  except  in  extreme  circumstances^  In 
the  case  of  die  "  St  Juan  Baptists  there  had  been  some  slight 
resistance,  since  the  neutral  crew  were  in  ignorance  that  war  had 
broken  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  and  the  captors  were 
taken  for  pirates.  Upon  the  charge  of  ill-treatment  of  the  crew 
Sir  William  Scott  declared  the  imputation  of  such  a  practice,  **if 
proved  to  have  existed  in  the  extent  <il leered  and  without  necessity, 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  the 
country;  since  no  one  who  hears  me  will  deny  that  to  apply  even 
to  enemies  modes  of  restraint  that  are  unnecessary  and  at  the 
same  time  convey  personal  indignity  and  personal  sufiering"  is 
highly  dishonourable.  It  is  alleged  in  this  case  that  the  Spanish 
crew,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two  persons,  were  put  in  irons." 
The  sum  of  ;^ioo  was  ordered  to  be  distributed  ainougsi  the  men 
so  confined  by  way  of  damages. 

In  the  case  of  the  "  Die  Fire  Darner,"'  the  prize-master  vm 
found  to  have  been  in  a  continual  state  of  intoxication,  and  to 
have  been  guilty  of  great  cruelty  and  misbdiaviour  to  the  crew  of 
the  neutral  vessel  A  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas  was  ordered 
to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  privateer,  to  be  distributed  amongst 
the  ten  hands  which  formed  the  crew  of  the  captured  vesseL 

*»It  would  be  disgraceful,"  said  Story,  J.,  in  the  "  Lively,"*  "to  the  char* 

acter  of  the  countr}-  to  suffer  a  practice  to  exist  which,  -ctting  at  defiance 
the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  should  consummate  a  tDumph  over  an  enemy 
by  personal  indignities  or  modes  of  restraint  unnecessary  for  the  general 
safety.  Much  1^  ought  such  conduct  to  be  tolerated  towards  neutrals  or 
citizens  of  our  own  country.  And  when  the  case  should  be  clearly  made 
out,  accompanied  with  undeserved  suffering  or  malicious  injuiy,  the  Couit 
could  never  hesitate  to  pronounce  for  exemplary  damages." 


*  6  Rob.,  48  (1805). 
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Inviolability  of  neutral  property  on  captimd  vessel — 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  captors  to  preserve  the  ship  and  property  in 
the  same  condition  as  tnat  in  which  they  received  it.  Except  in 
case  of  urgent  necessity,  they  must  not  break  bulk,  or  remove, 
convert,  or  embezzle  any  of  the  property^  or  spoil  or  damage  the 
ship  or  its  furniture  in  any  manner  whatever. 

Conversioa— The  "  L'Eole  "  ^  was  a  French  vessel  captured  off 
the  coast  of  Africa  by  diree  British  privateers.  Fourteen  slaves 
on  board  were  taken  out,  and  the  rest  of  the  caigo  was  bartered 
away  for  a  numerous  cargo  of  slaves^  who  were  shipped  on  the 
prise  and  sent  to  Barbados  for  adjudication. 

**  Was  there  any  necessity,"  asked  Sir  Williafn  Scott,  **  for  this  truisac- 
tk>n  ?  It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  captors  have  no  r%ht 
to  convert  property  till  it  has  been  brought  to  legal  adjudication  ;  they  are 
not  even  to  break  bulk.  They  can  have  no  justification  for  converting 
such  property,  except  in  cases  of  physical  necessity,  which  overpowers  all 
ordinaiy  rules.  If  a  case  arises  bi  a  distant  part  of  the  world  and  it  is 
known  that  the  goods  were  perishing,  I  must  not  deny  tibat  such  a  justify* 
tng"  cnusc  of  conversion  might  be  pleaded  upon  property  so  acquired  ;  but 
no  such  case  is  presented  to  the  Court.  Tt  not  al]er:^ed  that  the  cargo 
was  perishing,  but  merely  that  the  goods  could  not  be  sold  as  well  else- 
where, or  in  other  words,  that  it  would  not  be  so  good  a  prize.  That  is 
not  enough.  It  is  not  even  averred  in  any  affidavit  that  the  goods  were  of 
a  perishable  nature,  or  if  perishable,  that  they  might  not  have  been  dis- 
posed of  to  some  other  trader  on  the  cori5t.  Suppose  the  Court  had  gone 
so  far  a^;  to  justify  a  conversion,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  barter  for 
slaves  is  the  last  mode  of  conversion  that  should  have  been  adopted.  The 
captors  m^ht  have  taken  gold-dust  or  other  articles  of  oommeroe  known 
in  the  traffic  of  that  country.  To  trade  in  slaves  is  a  species  of  commerce 
which  the  humanity  of  the  Lec^islature  has  fenced  round  with  peculiar  regu- 
lations, every  one  of  which  is  overlooked  in  this  act  of  these  individuals." 

Embezzlement. — In  the  case  of  the  "  Gmcordia,"*  it  ap- 
peared that  the  prize-master  demanded  the  keys  and  forced  open 
certain  packages,  in  consequence  of  which  a  number  of  bales  of 
linen  were  missing.  Restitution  of  the  cargo  had  already  been 
ordered,  and  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Dutch  commissioners. 
Those  in  possession  were  ordered  to  make  full  restitution,  with 
leave  to  call  upon  the  captors  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of 
embezzlements  happening  whilst  the  cargo  was  in  their  hands. 

When  a  large  sum  of  cash  was  taken  out  of  a  prize  by  a 
privateer,  the  owners  were  held  to  be  responsible  for  its  removal.' 

After  the  deposit  of  the  cargo  in  suitable  warehouses  under  a 
commission  of  unlivery,  the  captors  are  only  responsible  for 
due  diligence,  and  are  not  answerable  for  loss  through  burglary  or 
robbery. 

1  6  Rob.,  220  (1805).  *  2  Robu,  los  (1799). 

*  DeL  CoL  V.  Aniotd,  3  DalL,  333  (179^ 
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In  the  two  eases  of  the  "Maria"  and  the  *'Vrow  Jofaanna,"' 
the  captor  was  charged  with  n^ligent  keeping, 

**  If  this  charge  had  been  made  out,"  aaid  Sir  WQliani  Scott,  there  can 

be  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  be  answerable  to  the  utmost ;  for  the 
captor  hold^  but  an  imperfect  right;  the  property  may  turn  out  to  belong  to 
others,  and  if  the  captor  puts  it  in  an  improper  place  or  keeps  it  with  too 
little  attention,  he  must  be  liable  to  the  consequences  if  the  goods  are  not 
kept  with  the  aame  caution  with  which  a  prudent  person  would  keep  his 
own  property.  But  tfam  t9  OO  ground  for  any  imputation  of  petnooal 
neg;Iigencc  in  this  case,  because  it  appears  that  the  loss  happened  by 
burglary,  the  warehouse  having  been  broken  open  and  the  goods  stoiea* 

This*  explained  the  learned  judge,  is  not  a  case  of  a  bailment 
for  a  reward.  Persons  who  receive  no  consideradon  for  their 
custody  are  only  required  to  show  such  care  and  due  diligence  as 
they  would  ap(My  to  their  own  property. 

"  The  goods  were  taken  jure  helU;  the  captor  had  a  right  to  brii^ 
them  in,  and  if  any  accident  had  happened  in  so  doing,  he  would  have 
been  excusable  except  for  want  of  due  care  on  the  part  of  himself  or 
his  agents.  When  the  goods  were  brought  in  they  were  placed  under  the 
custody  of  the  law.  It  became  necessary  to  take  them  out  of  the  ship, 
and  tlie  captor  obtained  a  commission  of  unlivery  from  the  Court ;  tfaqr 
were  put  into  wanshousesi  and  notiiing  has  been  advanced  to  show  that 
those  warehouses  were  not  proper  places  and  sufficiently  secure.  The 
question  comes  forward,  therefore,  on  the  p;eneral  principle,  and  on  this 
point  I  am  disposed  to  thmk  that  the  captur  is  not  responsible  for  a  loss 
happening  to  goods  whilst  they  were  under  the  custody  of  the  law.  .  . . 
If  uie  captor  has  used  due  diligence  he  is  exonerated ;  it  is  neces  ar\  to 
show  Diligence  on  his  part  in  order  to  fix  a  responsibOity  upon  him." 

"  This  Court  has  held,"  said  Sir  WiUiam  Scott  in  the  "  Rcndsberg,"» 
"  private  captors  discharged  from  responsibility  where  the  property  has 
been  shown  to  be  missing  without  any  default  on  their  part" 

Where  property  was  lost  by  the  negligent  custody  of  the 
marshal,  he  was  held  liable  for  the  loss. 

Right  of  Crown  to  release  prize  before  adjudication. 

The  power  of  the  Crown  to  direct  a  release  of  property  seized 
as  prize,  before  adjudication  and  without  the  consent  of  the  captors, 
is  an  inherent  right  which  is  not  taken  amy  by  any  grant  of  prize 
conferred  in  any  Order  of  Council,  Proclamation  of  Neutrali^,  or 
the  Prize  Acts. 

"The  rights  of  the  Ciown,"  ssid  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  Elsebe;* 
*'  are  public  rights,  conferred  not  merely  for  private  pnrposei  or  for  personal 

splendour,  but  for  the  public  service,  and  to  answer  the  great  exigencies 
of  public  interests  and  claims  of  public  justice ;  as  such,  they  demand  tte 
active  protection  of  every  court  in  which  the  occurrence  of  them  is 


»  4  Rob.,  348  (1803). 


*  6  Rolk,  XS6-7  (1S05). 
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suggested  to  arise.  The  right  wliidi  is  asserted  by  the  dalmaiitp  and 

is  denied  on  the  part  of  the  captor,  is  that  of  releasing  ships  and  goods 

that  had  been  taken  jure  belli  before  ad  judication  and  without  the  consent 
of  the  captors.  I  say  without  consent^  because  I  think  T  must  hold,  upon 
Uie  present  evidence,  that  the  captors  have  not  done  any  act  by  which 
tfae^  can  be  considered  as  oommanicating  thefar  oonsent" 

The  learned  judge  then  reviewed  the  evidence  upon  the 
questions  whether  tne  Crown  had,  in  fact,  exercised  its  power 
of  release,  and  whether  the  claimant  had  not  renounced  the 
beneht  of  it  The  first  question  he  held  to  be  sufficiently  proved 
by  an  official  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign 
Department  to  the  Minister  of  the  country  whose  subjects  were, 
principally  interested,  informing  him  that  the  ships  were  releasgd^ 
a7id  that  orders  had  been  ji^iven  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  for 
that  purpose.  The  form  of  such  communication  signified  nothing. 
Whether  it  was  in  writing  or  verbal  and  by  what  means  it  reached 
its  desdnadon  were  immateriaL  So  loi^  as  it  had  proceeded 
from  the  State  and  bore  the  impress  of  that  original  authority, 
and  had  not  been  disavowed  or  seceded  from,  the  Court  was 
bound  by  it 

Upon  the  second  question  the  learned  judge  found  that  it  was 
competent  for  the  claimant  to  decline  to  avail  himself  of  the 
benefit  of  the  release,  and  to  apply  to  a  court  of  justice  for  a  more 
ample  compensation. 

^  If  he  had  appealed,"  said  Sir  William,  **  from  the  Government  to  the 
Court  of  legal  redresab  the  Court  must  have  received  the  complaint,  and 

have  proceeded  to  an  ultimate  determination  on  the  quantum  of  the 
grievance  alleged,  and  by  such  a  conduct  the  party  might  fairly  have  been 
coQsiderol  to  have  waived  the  benefit  of  a  partial  release" 

These  questions  having  been  disposed  of,  the  question  of  right 
remains,  "How  far  can  the  Crown  release  at  any  time  before 
adjudication  without  the  consent  of  the  captors?" 

**It  is  admitted,"  oontiniied  the  learned  judge,  "on  the  part  of  the 
captors  .  .  .  that  their  claim  rests  wholly  on  the  Order  of  Council,  the 

Proclamation,  and  the  Pri^e  Act.  It  is  not  (as  it  cannot  be)  denied  th^.t, 
independent  of  these  instrument?;,  the  whole  subject-matter  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown,  as  well  in  point  of  interest  as  in  point  of  authority. 
Prise  is  altogether  a  cieatare  of  the  Crown.  No  man  has  or  can  have 
any  interest  but  what  he  takes  as  the  mere  gift  of  the  Crown.  Beyond 
the  extent  of  thnt  t^Ift  he  has  nothing.  This  is  the  principle  of  law  on  the 
subject,  and  founded  on  the  wisest  reasons.  The  right  of  making  war 
and  peace  is  exclusively  in  the  Crown.  The  acquisitions  of  war  belong 
to  the  Crown,  and  the  disposal  of  these  acquisitions  may  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  purposes  both  of  war  and  peace.  This  is  no  peculiar 
doctrine  of  our  constitution;  it  is  universally  received  as  a  necessary 
principle  of  public  jurisprudence  by  all  writers  on  the  subject— .^«/&» 
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porta  ctdunt  n^ubHeoi,   It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  wise  attribute 

of  sovereignty  is  conferred  without  reason ;  it  is  given  for  the  purpose 
assigned,  that  the  Power  to  whom  it  belong*?  to  decide  peace  or  war  may 
use  it  in  the  most  beneficial  manner  for  the  purposes  uf  both.  A  general 
presumption  arising  from  these  considerations  is  that  the  Government 
does  not  mean  to  divest  itself  of  this  univenal  attribute  of  sovereignty, 
conferred  for  such  purposes,  unless  it  is  so  clearly  and  unequivocally 
expressed.  In  conjunction  with  this  universal  presumption  must  be 
taken  also  the  wise  policy  of  our  own  peculiar  law,  which  interprets  ths 
grants  of  the  Crown  in  this  respect  by  other  rules  than  those  which  are 
applied  in  the  construction  of  the  grants  of  indlvidualsL  Against  an 
Individual  it  is  presumed  that  he  meant  to  convey  a  benefit  with  the 
utmost  liberality  that  his  words  will  bear.  It  is  indifferent  to  the  public 
in  which  person  an  interest  remains,  whether  in  the  grantor  or  the  taker 
With  regard  to  the  grant  of  the  sovereign  it  is  far  otherwise.  It  is  not 
held  by  the  sovereign  himself  as  private  property,  and  no  alienation  shall 
be  presumed,  excoit  that  which  Is  dearly  and  indisputably  expressed. 

**  With  these  rules  of  interpretation  the  title  deeds  of  the  captors  miut 
be  considered,  to  determine  whether  the  Crown  has  in  those  deeds  re- 
nounced that  power,  which  in  principle  it  possesses  and  in  practice  has 
frequently  exercised.  If  there  is  anything  which  can  be  supposed  to 
produce  mat  effect,  it  must  be  the  conveyance  of  a  right  of  some  spedes 
or  other  to  other  persons,  and  these  can  be  no  other  than  the  captors,  io 
virtue  of  which  they  claim  an  indefeasible  interest  in  prize  once  takea 
The  right  contended  for  is  a  right  to  seize  and  bring  in  to  aJjudicatic*n  all 
ships  of  the  enemy.  Does  the  right  to  seise  thus  generally  given  alone 
bind  the  Crown,  so  as  to  bar  it  from  any  further  exercise  of  its  power  with 
respect  to  seizures?  Certainly  not;  for  after  that  right  is  given  to  stim 
all  ships  of  the  enemy,  the  Crown  can  exempt  as  it  s(^  Bt  The  Crown 
which  declares  general  hostilities  can  limit  their  expiration.  It  can 
except  individuals.  It  grants  particular  passes.  It  exempts  particular 
classes  of  the  enemy's  ships,  notwithstanding  tJu  ri^kt  thus  given  o; 
smMng  aU  sk^s.  If,  then,  the  right  of  seizing  all  ships  thus  generally 
given  does  not  bind  the  Crown  in  its  power  of  qualifying  that  right  by 
subsequent  modifications,  on  what  ground  is  it  contended  that  the  exercise 
of  its  power  with  respect  to  proceeding  to  adjudication  is  barred  by  the 
mere  act  of  seizure  ?  The  mere  act  of  seizure  surely  cannot  work  any 
such  eflect:  it  is  an  act  in  itsdf  in  some  degree  always  dubious  tdl 
adjudication  and  possibly  erroneous;  yet  this  dubious  act  is  to  convey 
to  the  party  a  right  indefeasible  to  proceed  to  adjudication  when  the  very 
proceed  int^  may  be  a  further  wrong  done,  an  aggravation  of  costs  and 
damages  already  occasioned  by  the  improper  seizure!  I  attended  with 
great  impatience  to  the  able  argument  of  Dr.  Arnold  to  learn  what  was 
the  specific  nature  of  the  right  conferred  on  the  captors  by  the  act  of 
seizure,  to  which  the  effect  of  barring  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  release 
is  to  be  attributed.  It  is  admitted  to  be  in  degree  an  imperfect  right.  In 
species  it  was  stated,  if  I  understand  the  argument,  to  be  a  Jus  persequendi, 
a  right,  ul  action  and  no  more;  no  right  of  interest,  but  a  mere  right  oj 
bringing  to  adfudicoHom,  Whatever  is  the  nature  of  this  right,  it  is  con- 
veyed only  in  the  Order  of  Council;  it  is  not  given  in  the  Proclamation 
or  the  Prize  Act.  It  is,  indeed,  recited  in  both  as  a  thing  otherwise 
existing,  but  it  makes  no  part  of  the  powers  conferred  in  dther  of  those 
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instruments.   Now,  according  to  the  constrnctioo  which  is,  in  my  opiniofi, 

to  be  put  upon  this  matter,  this  jus  persequendi,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  a 
right  conveyed,  but  a  duty  enjoined.  Captors  have  generally  a  right  to 
seize,  subject  to  this  duty  of  bringing  to  adjudication — a  duty  enjoined 
tiiat  tlief  may  not  make  sdzmes  without  bringing  to  adjudication — a 
duty  enjoined  that  they  may  not  make  seizures  without  bringing  the 
ships  and  goods  seized  to  the  notice  of  the  proper  tribunal  in  order  to 
prevent  the  right  of  seizure  from  degenerating  into  piratical  rapine.  If 
the  Crown  imposes  that  obligation,  the  Crown  can  release  it.  Supposing 
the  Proclamation  and  Prize  Act  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  that  the 
matter  stood  singly  upon  the  Order  of  Coond],  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Crown  could  so  release.  The  Crown  imposed  the  obligation,  and 
so  far  as  the  Order  of  Council  alone  is  considered,  the  Crown  retains  the 
whole  interest.  If  the  prize  is  condemned,  it  must  be  condemned  to  the 
Crown,  and  for  its  interest,  for  the  Order  of  Council  gives  no  interest  to 
tlie  captors.  No  doubt  conki  exist,  supposing  the  matter  to  stand  on  tiie 
Order  of  Council  alone,  that  the  Crown  is  completely  dominus  litis,  and 
also  dominus  rei  litigatae,  supposing  there  is  no  claim  maintainable  on 
the  part  of  any  neutral  proprietor. 

"  As  far  as  any  right  to  the  extent  contended  for  can  be  supposed  to 
be  vested  in  the  captof,  then  it  must  be  attributed  to  some  enlargement 
of  these  rights  given  by  the  Order  of  Council,  derived  from  the  Pme  Act 
and  Proclamation.  Let  us  consider  what  this  enlargement  is.  Tlie 
Proclamation  gives  the  whole  property,  but  not  till  after  adjudication: 
until  that  time  no  beneficial  interest  attaches.  So  the  Prize  Act,  in  like 
terms,  gives  the  whole  interest  or  property  in  opposition  to  that  proportional 
and  partial  interest  given  by  former  Acts,*  otU  mt  Htt  iuyttaUaHam.  In 
adverting  to  these  instruments,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  the  very 
guarded  terms  in  which  the  benefit  is  conferred.  The  Proclamation  gives 
to  privateers  'after  final  adjudication  and  not  before,'  not  merely  after 
ad^udtcationf  but  superadding  a  n^ative  pregnant, '  and  not  before,*  With 
rc^^ard  to  king's  ahips,  the  grant  is  expressed  with  similar  caution ;  it 
gives  the  neat  produce  of  all  such  prizes  taken,  the  ligkt  whertof  is 
inherent  in  us  and  our  crown.  And  again, '  It  directs  that  such  prize  may 
be  lawfully  sold  or  disposed  of  by  them  and  their  agents  after  the  same 
shall  have  been  finally  adjudged  lawful  prize  and  not  otherwise* 

"What  is  the  use  of  these  guarded  expressions?  Surely  not  merely 
the  object  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  claimant  till  after  adjudication. 
The  Crown  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  anxious  to  make  a  reservation  or 
exception  of  that  which  without  any  exception  would  be  perfectly  safe, 
for  no  interest  of  the  Crown  or  its  grantor  could  divest  the  interest  of  the 
claimant.  The  reservation  must  ex  lucessitate  rei,  ex  defectu  alicvjus 
alterius  materiae,  apply  to  rights  over  which  the  Crown  has  a  dominum, 
and  which,  unless  reserved,  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  granted  away. 
What  are  these  rights?  The  right  of  controlling  the  whole  proceeding 
till  final  adjudication,  the  right  of  declaring  that  the  party  shall  not  be 
farther  proceeded  against  as  an  enemy,  the  right  of  suspending  hostility 
against  him  with  regard  to  property  which  has  been  seized  under  the 
general  order  of  reprisals.  For  such  purposes,  and  such  purposes  only, 
it  must  be  that  the  Crown  has  declared  that  till  after  adjudication  the 

>  See  4  &  5  WilL  ft  Mar.  c  34,  and  6  Ann.  c  I3»  by  which  officers  and  aeanwn  of 
Queen's  ships,  privateers,  etc  were  given  the  sole  piq^ty  in  all  prise  ships. 
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captor  has  no  interest  which  the  Conrt  can  properly  notice  for  any  legal 
effect  whatsoever.    In  the  case  of  captures  made  by  the  King's  own  «^hip« 
the  authority  of  the  Crown  is  most  marked  upon  the  face  and  in  the  ^ub 
stance  of  every  part  of  the  proceedings  in  Lhe  most  cmphatical  maooa.  ! 
The  Crown  omoeci  ate  the  protecutors  fai  the  flame  of  the  Crown;  tk 
final  adjudieatioQ  tmder  the  very  terms  of  the  Act  is  a  condemnation  to 
the  Crown,  and  most  clearlv  the  interest  would  vest  in  the  Crown  under 
that  condemnation  if  the  Act  had  not  expressly  superadded  that  it  shouid  , 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  captor.    In  seizures  made  by  private  ships  of 
war  the  hand  of  the  sovwe^  antiiority  is  leas  visiUe  hi  liie  ouide  and 
style  of  proceeding ;  but  the  right  of  the  Crown  is  sufficiently  guarded  by 
the  repeated  declarations  that  Uie  Interest  shall  vest  in  such  captors  ^tfm  \ 
final  adjuduatim  and  mot  b^oni  " 

His  lordship  thai  dealt  with  the  practice  with  reference  to  tlie  | 
instances  cited  The  practice  for  the  Crown  to  direct  the  release 
of  ships  he  conceived  to  have  been  unquestioned.  He  rdened 
to  one  class  of  cases,  viz.  restttution  at  the  termination  of  a  war 
stipulated  for  an  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace,  from  which 
such  a  power  might  be  inferred  to  exist  in  the  Crown.  In  sud 
cases  it  is  not  easy,  said  Sir  William, 

'*  to  conceive  a  power  lodged  in  the  Crown  to  secure  that  leiraspecthc 

effect,  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  without  suppo-^tn^  also  a  correspow!- 
ing  power  over  the  acts  of  its  own  subject'^,  to  supersede  the  interme<iiate 
events  of  war,  and  Lo  annul  captures,  rightly  tnade,  up  to  the  moment  of 
ratification  under  the  only  known  nde  of  action  thra  promulgated  and 
communicated  to  cruisers  for  the  government  of  their  conduct* 

Upon  the  larger  question  of  public  policy,  Sir  William  was 
content  to  point  to  the  obvious  menace  to  tne  State  of  pladng 
in  the  hands  of  the  pettiest  commander  the  power  to  force  on, 
in  spite  of  all  the  prudence  of  the  Crown,  the  discussion  and 
decision  of  the  most  delicate  questions — ^the  discussion  and 
decision  of  which  might  involve  the  country  in  the  most  ruinous 
hostilities. 

"  I  am  of  opinion,"  condoded  the  learned  judge,  "that  all  principles  of 
law,  all  forms  of  law,  all  considerations  of  public  policy,  concur  to  support 
the  right  of  release  prior  to  adjudication,  which  I  must  pronounce  to 
still  inherent  in  the  Crown." 

Destruction  of  enemy  vessels  by  a  belligerent— Wheo 
from  some  cause,  such  as  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  ship, 
the  possibility,  if  released,  of  it  giving  information  to  the  enemy, 
want  of  men  to  form  a  prize  crew,  disease,  lack  of  provisions  or  I 
water,  the  prize  if  enem/s  property  may  be  ransomed,'  sold, 
retained  and  used  as  a  tender  to  the  captor's  own  ship,  or 
destroyed.    During  the  Anglo-American  War  of  1812  the 

1  The  English  Rc|;iilations  forbid  raatom. 
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United  States  adopted  the  policy  of  burning  all  British  prizes 
in  the  endeavour  to  cripple  the  enemy's  commerce ;  and  in  the 
American  Civil  War  the  commander  of  the  "Alabama"  burned 
most  of  his  captures,  since  the  Confederate  ports  were  blockaded 

and  the  neutral  ports  of  England,  France,  and  other  maritime 
States  were  closed  to  his  prizes.  If  an  enemy's  ship  and  cargo 
are  destroyed  under  some  necessity,  care  must  be  exercised  in 
taking  out  all  the  persons  on  board  together  with  their  baggage, 
A  v^ood  illustration  of  such  necessity  is  the  case  of  the  *'  Felicity,"* 
which  had  been  captured  during  the  Anglo-American  War  of 
1 812  by  the  British  cruiser  "Endymion"  after  attempting  to 
reach  the  coast  of  America  in  a  shattered  condition  and  under  un- 
settled and  boisterous  weather.  The  captain  and  crew  with  their 
baggage  were  removed  on  board  the  cruiser,  and  the  "  Felicity  ** 
was  destroyed. 

**  Taking  this  vessel  and  cargo  to  be  merely  American,"  said  Sir 
William  Scott,  '*  the  owners  ccnild  have  no  right  to  complain  of  this  act  of 
hostility,  for  their  property  was  liaUe  to  it  In  the  character  it  bore  at  that 
period  of  enemy's  property.   There  was  no  doubt  that  the  '  Endymion ' 

had  a  full  right  to  inflict  it  if  any  grave  call  of  public  duty  required  it. 
Regularly  a  captur  ib  bound  by  the  law  of  his  own  country  conforming  to 
the  general  law  of  nations  to  bring  in  for  adjudtcation,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  ascertained  whether  it  be  enem/s  property,  and  that  mistakes 
may  not  be  committed  by  captors  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  g^in,  by  which 
injustice  may  be  done  to  neutral  subjects  and  national  quarrels  produced 
with  the  foreign  States  to  which  they  belong.  Here  is  a  clear  American 
vessel  and  cargo,  alleged  by  the  d^mants  to  be  such,  and  consequently 
the  property  of  enemies  at  that  time  They  share  no  inconvenience  by 
not  being  brought  in  for  condemnation,  which  must  have  followed  if  it 
were  mere  American  property ;  and  the  captors  fully  justified  themselves 
by  the  law  of  their  own  country,  which  prescribes  the  bringing  in,  by 
showing  that  the  immediate  service  in  which  they  were  engaged,  that 
of  watehing  the  enemy's  ship  of  war  the  *PresUlent,'  with  Intent  to 
encounter  her,  though  of  inferior  force,  would  not  permit  her  to  part  with 
any  of  their  own  crew  to  carry  her  into  a  British  port.  Under  this 
collision  of  duties  nothing  was  left  but  to  destroy  her,  for  they  could  not 
consistently  with  their  general  duty  to  their  own  country,  or  indeed  its 
express  injunctions,  permit  enemy's  property  to  sail  awisy  unmolested. 
If  it  is  impossiUe  to  bring  In,  thdr  next  do^  is  to  destroy  enemy's  pro- 
perty. Where  doubtful  whether  enemy's  property  and  impossible  to 
bring  in,  no  such  obligation  arises,  and  the  safe  and  proper  course  is  to 

d*  f» 
ismiss. 

Dr.  Lushington  is  equally  emphatic  in  the  "  Leucade."' 

"  The  destructioa  of  a  vessel  under  hostile  colours  is  a  matter  of  duty. 
The  Court  may  condemn  on  proof  which  would  be  inadmissible  or  wholly 
irregular  in  the  instance  of  a  neutral  vessel   It  may  be  justifiable  or  even 

>  sDod^  383(1819). 
I  Spinks,  317  (i8S5). 
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raiseworthy  in  the  captors  to  destroy  an  enemy's  v«9el.  Indeed,  the 
ringing  in  to  adjudication  of  an  enemy's  vesssel  is  not  called  for  by  any 

respect  to  the  right  ol  the  eoeo^y  proprietor  wben  there  is  no  neutral  jtfo- 

perty  on  board.' 

In  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the 
"Admittance,"^  an  American  vessel,  was  seized  upon  suspicion 
of  trading  with  the  enemy,  and  with  its  cargo  sold  without  betog 
sent  for  adjudication  to  the  United  States. 

In  supporting  this  conduct  of  the  captors,  Taney,  C.J.,  ^d : — 

"As  n  general  rule,  it  h  the  duty  of  the  captor  to  bring  it  v'lthm  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  pria»  court  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to 
institute  proceedings  to  have  it  oondeamed.  This  is  required  by  the  Act 
«f  Congven  io  cases  of  csptme  by  ahlpi  of  war  of  the  United  Stales; 
snd  this  Act  merely  enforces  the  perfoanance  of  a  duty  imposed  opoa 
the  captor  by  the  law  of  nations,  which  in  all  civilized  countries  secures 
to  the  captured  a  trial  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  before  he  can 
be  finally  deprived  of  his  property. 

*8at  tiiefo  avs  cswt  wlieBi  finoiii  existing  ctfcmnstaooes,  iStac  mplm 
nair  be  excused  from  the  pedbrmance  of  tfais  duty,  and  may  sell  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  property  before  condemnation.  And  \'i'here 
commander  of  a  national  ship  cannot,  v.ithout  weakening  incunveniently 
the  force  under  his  command^  spare  a  sui^cient  crew  to  man  the  captured 
vessel,  or  wbeo  tiie  orders  of  his  Government  prohibit  him  from  doing  so, 
be  tOKf  lawfuOf  sell  or  odierwise  dispose  of  ft»  captured  piopeity  in  t 
foreign  country,  and  may  afterwards  proceed  to  adjudication  in  a  comt 
of  the  United  States.  But  if  no  sufficient  cause  is  shown  to  justify  the 
sale,  and  the  conduct  of  the  caj)tor  has  been  unjust  and  oppressive,  the 
Court  may  refuse  to  adjudicate  upon  the  validity  of  the  capture,  and  may 
award  pestftutioo  and  damages  against  the  captor,  although  the  seisare  as 
prise  was  origiBallf  lavrfhl  or  made  upon  probable  cnacr 

BluntschH,  however,  is  opposed  to  destruction  except  in  cases 
of  necessity,*  and  even  Captain  Semmes  of  the  "Alabama" 
ransomed  his  prizes  wherever  neutral  goods  were  on  board.' 
Hefiter  connders  destruction  inexcusable  except  under  dire 
necessity.*  In  the  Franco-Gennao  War  of  1870  the  Fiendi 
commander  Desaix  burned  two  German  merchant  ships  as  he 
could  not  spare  prise  crews,  aad  compensation  for  tlie  desuudkio 
of  neutral  property  on  board  'wasi  relbsed  by  the  French  prize 
OOurL  When,  in  the  Russian  -  Turkish  war  of  1878,  Russian 
ports  in  the  Black  Sea  were  blockaded,  the  Russians  burned  the 
enemy's  ships,  the  Institute  of  International  Law  in  Congress  at 
Turin  in  1882  fully  recognized  their  right 

In  commenting  upon  the  action  of  Captain  Semmes,  Mr 
Charles  Clarke,  reiyiag  upon  the  judgments  of  Sir  William  Scott 

>  Teeker  V.  Montgomery,  13  Howard,  498  (1851). 

'  Mod  Volkerretlil,  sec^a. 

'  "  Service  Afloat,"  141.  *  Sec  138. 
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in  the  Actaeon  and  the  "  FelkHy,^*  utges  that,  except  under  the 
pressure  of  paramount  necessity  for  self^presenration,  the  destruc- 
tion of  enemy  ships  without  hrinjpag  in  for  adjudication  ought 
to  be  declared  unlawful  and  deserving  of  reprobation  and  punish- 
ment. The  mere  convenience  of  disem'barras'^inq'  yourself  of  a 
captured  ship  can  be  no  justification  or  excuse  lor,  on  your  own 
judgment,  treating  it  forthwith  as  your  own  lawful  prize  and  de- 
stroying it. 

Althoug^h  adjudication  is  **for  the  benefit  of  the  neutral/'  it  is 

asserted,  he  savs — 

"that  the  captured  ship,  bxrmg-  an  enemy  or  saHinf^  under  an  enemy's 
fiag,  may  for  the  convenience  of  the  captor  be  burned  to  tiie  water's  edge  ; 
yet  it  may  be  chartered  fay  a  neutral  and  fillad  wHh  the  goods  of  a 
neutral,  goods,  if  you  like,  purchased  from  the  enemy,  being  either  at -that 
moment  or  at  a  future  time  to  be  paid  for  in  cash  or  in  other  p^ood'^,  and 
therefore  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  even  uader  the  law  of  bankruptcy 
and  of  carrier's  liability,  the  property  of  the  neutral.  This  is  a  prooosi- 
tioii  wUch,  though  not  made  in  terms  (for  so  making  it  would  nave 
startled  its  makers),  islaerhafaly  involved  m  the  pretence  that  because  a 
captor  has  no  ports  nor  courts,  he  may  at  once  burn  every  ship  he  meets 
with  Milling  under  the  enemy's  flag.  Everything  is  assumed  to  be 
enemy's  property  because  the  ship's  flag  is  enemy's.  No  assumption 
can  be  more  absurd.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  when  no  nation 
is  the  almost  sole  carrier  for  the  goods  of  the  whole  world,  and  when 
ti&erefore,  as  convenience  dictates,  anybod]^  goods  are  put  on  board  of 
anybody's  ship,  the  opportunity  and  speed  of  transit  and  the  cost  of 
freight  beinj^  the  only  motives  for  the  selection,  this  sweepinpf  rule  of  de- 
stroying everybody's  goods  with  a  ship  that  sails  under  any  particular 
cqIoutb,  is  AH  appUcatioo  of  the  rule  of  piracy  which  may  be  very  coo-' 
venient  to  the  pirate,  but  Is  wholly  unjuanfiable  as  to  any  one  else.'*' 

DeslrHcii07i  of  ticiitral  vessels. — But  a  neutral  vessel  must 
never  be  destroyed.  If  it  is  impossible  to  bring  her  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court  competent  to  adjudicate  upon  her,  she  must 
be  immediately  rdeased. 

If,  however,  she  can  be  sent  mto  a  neutral  poft  with  safety  and 
the  neutral  authorities  allow  her  to  lie  there,  k  is  permissible  to 
send  her  there.  In  that  case,  all  witnesses  and  documentary 
evidence  must  be  sent  Co  the  nearest  port  of  the  captors  contain* 
in?a prize  court. 

The  general  rule  of  justice  which  forbids  the  destruction  of  a 
neutral  vessel  was  laid  down  by  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  clearest 
manner. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  his  jtido^ment?^,  it  mu?^t  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Crrcat  Britain  was  at  this  moment  (1812)  at  war  with 
both  France  and  the  United  States,  one  consequence  oi  which  was 

»  3  Dods.,  48  (1815),  »  IbitL,  3- 1 . 

*  Papers  read  before  the  Juridical  Sodely,  VoL  111,  x86j-70^  p.  13. 
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the  necessity  for  a  constant  supply  of  American  flour  for  the  use 
of  the  British  army  in  Spain. 

Licences  were  therefore  issued  to  all,  except  French,  vessels, 
beino-  unarmed  and  not  less  than  loo  tons  burthen  and  bearinor 
any  llag,  except  that  of  France,  to  import  into  Cadiz  from  any 
port  of  the  United  States  cargoes  of  grain,  etc.,  without  molesta- 
tion on  account  of  any  hostilities  which  might  exist  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  sank 
vessels  and  cargoes  might  belong  to  Amerkao  citizens.  These 
licences  were  issued  upon  condition  that  those  vessels  should  not 
return  to  blockaded  txMtSi  and  that  the  names  of  the  roasten 
should  be  endorsed  thereon  at  the  time  of  the  vesseb  dearing 
from  their  ports  of  lading.  They  continued  in  force  for  twelve 
months. 

The  "Actaeon"*  was  an  American  ship  which  under  such  a 
licence  had  taken  a  cargo  of  flour  to  Cadiz  and  discharged  there. 
Upon  the  production  of  this  licence  to  the  British  Minister,  it  was 
endorsed  with  permission  to  return  with  cargo  to  any  port  oi  the 
United  States.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage  to  Boston,  the 
"  Actaeon  "  was  boarded  by  several  British  ships,  the  commanders 
of  which,  upon  examination  of  the  licence,  allowed  her  to  proceed. 
When  approaching  American  waters  she  was  captured  by  the 
EngHsh  cruiser  "  La  Hogue,"  commanded  by  the  Hon.  Captain 
Capel,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  American  squadron  in  his 
neighbourhood,  iound  it  impossible  to  weaken  his  crew  by  putting 
a  prize  crew  on  board,  and  equally  impossible  to  allow  her  to 
proceed,  as  the  exact  strength  and  position  of  his  own  squadroa 
would  thereby  have  been  communicated  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and  might  have  entailed  very  serious  injury  to  the  public 
service.  The  **Act8eon"  was  therefore  set  on  fire  and  the  ship  and 
cargo  destroyed. 

At  the  instance  of  the  American  claimants  a  monition  was 
issued  calling  upon  the  captors  to  proceed  to  adjudication  of  the 
ship  and  cargo.  An  appearance  was  given  under  protest  for  the 
captor,  who  did  not  contend  against  a  sentence  of  restitution,  but 
objected  to  the  payment  of  costs  and  damages  upon  the  ground 
that  they  had  not  been  giiilty  of  wilful  misconduct. 

In  considering  the  measure  of  restitution  to  be  awarded.  Sir 
WiUiam  Scott  said  : — 

*'  The  natural  rule  is  that  if  a  party  be  unjustly  deprived  of  his  property, 
he  ought  to  be  put  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  state  as  he  was  before 
the  deprivation  took  place ;  technically  speaking,  he  is  entitled  to  restitu* 
tion,  with  costs  and  damages.  This  is  the  genml  rule  upon  the  subject; 
bat,  like  all  other  general  rules,  it  must  he  subject  to  modification.  If,  for 

.0  *  a  Dods.,  48(1815). 
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instance,  any  circumstances  appear  which  show  that  tiie  sulfenng  party 
has  lilmself  furnished  occasion  for  the  captufe-^  he  has  by  his  own  con- 
duct in  some  degree  contributed  to  the  loss — then  he  b  entitled  to  a 
somewhat  less  degree  of  oompensatioa,  to  what  b  technically  called  simple 

restitution. 

**  This  is  the  general  rule  of  law  applicable  to  cases  of  this  description 
aad  die  modificatioa  to  whidi  it  hi  subject  Neitiier  does  it  make  any 
difibrence  whether  the  party  inflicting  the  injury  has  acted  from  improper 
motives  or  otherwise.  If  the  captor  has  been  guilty  of  no  wilful  miscon- 
duct, but  has  acted  from  error  and  mistake  only,  the  suffering  party  is 
entitled  to  full  compensation,  provided,  as  I  before  observed,  he  has  not  by 
any  conduct  of  his  own  contributed  to  the  loss.  The  destruction  of  the 
property  by  the  captor  may  have  been  a  meritorious  act  towards  his  own 
Government,  but  still  the  party  to  whom  the  property  belongs  must  not  be 
a  sufferer.  As  Aim  it  is  an  injury  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  redre'^s 
from  the  party  who  has  inflicted  it  upon  him,  and  if  the  captor  has  by  the 
act  uf  destruction  conferred  a  benefit  on  the  public,  he  must  look  to  the 
Government  for  his  indemnfty.  The  loss  must  not  be  permitted  to  fait  on 
the  Innocent  sufierer." 

In  conclusion,  the  learned  judge  found  that  the  conditions  under 
which  Captain  Capel  laboured  were  circumstances  which  might 
have  afforded  very  good  reasons  for  destroying  this  vessel,  and 
might  have  made  it  a  very  meritorious  act  in  Captain  Capcl  as  far 
as  his  own  Government  was  concerned,  but  which  furnished  no 
reason  why  the  American  owner  should  be  a  sufferer. 

"  I  do  not  see,"  he  declared,  "  that  there  is  anything  that  can  fairly  be 
imputed  to  the  owner  as  contributing  in  any  degree  to  the  necessity  of 
capturing  or  destroying  his  property,  and  I  mink,  tbereforep  he  is  entitled 
to  receive  the  fullest  compensation  from  the  captor.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Captain  Capel  is  chargeable  with  havinjj  ncted  from  any  corrupt  or 
malicious  motive,  and  if,  as  I  believe  has  been  the  case,  he  has  acted  from 
a  sense  of  duty  and  of  obedience  to  the  orders  he  received,  i  can  iiave  no 
doubt  that  he  will  be  indemnified  upon  a  proper  representation  being 
made  to  the  Government  But  thb  will  not  affect  the  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can claimant,  whom  I  must  pronounce  to  be  entitled  to  restitution  with 
costs  and  damages." 

The  same  order  was  made  in  the  "Rufus***  but  in  the  "William/* 
where  the  licence  was  rather  doubtful  in  point  of  authority  and 
the  capture  justifiable,  simple  restitution  only  was  decreed. 

The  "  Fdicity  "  *  was  also  an  American  vessel  which,  during 
the  same  war,  had  carried  a  cargo  of  provisions  to  Cadiz  under  a 
British  licence  and  was  returning  to  Boston  under  similar  protec- 
tion when  she  was  captured  by  the  Briti^  cruiser  **  Endymion " 
and  destroyed. 

That  part  of  Sir  William  Scott's  jvulgment  which  deals  with  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  property  has  already  been  set  out. 

1  3  Doda.,  381  (1819X 
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**  If  a  neutral  ship  or  a  pfotected  ship."  said  Sk  WflUam,  "is  destrnfcd 
by  a  captor,  either  wantonly  or  under  an  aUcgjed  necessity  in  which  she 

wns  not  directly  involved,  the  captor  or  bis  Government  is  answerable  for 
tbe  spoliation."  Again,  he  says,  '  Where  it  is  neutral,  the  act  of  destruc- 
tion cannot  be  justified  to  the  neutral  owner  by  the  gravest  importance  of 
sncii  an  act  to  the  public  aente  of  tiie  captors  mrm  Stele ;  to  tiie  neotiil 
It  can  only  be  justinedt  under  any  such  circumstences,  by  a  full  restilutiQa 
ia  value.  These  rules  are  so  clear  in  principle  and  established  in  practice 
that  they  require  neither  reasonin<^  nor  precedent  to  illustrate  or  support 
them.  In  the  present  case  it  is  contended  that  the  hostile  character  was 
disarmed  by  a  licence ;  and  i  see  no  reason  to  dispute  either  the  existeei^ 
ot  the  licence  or  its  matinotitv.  It  had  bean  granted  nndtr  circnmstaons 
that  have  been  justly  described  as  favourable.  ...  It  is  not  to  be  deaisd 
that  these  facts  [viz.  her  services]  create  claims  of  a  very  strong  and  com- 
manding nature — claims  which  arc  quite  irresistible,  if  urged  in  a  proper 
manner.  And  the  only  question  is,  whether  these  claims  are  so  brought 
forwafd  as  to  aftct  the  captor  with  responsifaility.  I  talce  it  to  he  cksr 
tliat  if  the  captor  Imew  of  the  licence^  either  from  its  production  or  from 
other  circumstances  which  ouj^ht  to  have  satisfied  him  of  its  existence,  he 
is  liable  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  mi^chicf  done  ...  it  is  as  clear  a  pro- 
position that  if  the  existence  of  the  licence  was  not  disclosed  to  him  and 
be  had  no  sufficient  means  to  inform  himself,  he  is  not  a  wrongdoer.  The 
act,  if  tortious,  is  the  act  of  the  persons  vrbo  withheld  the  inforniatioa  they 
were  bound  to  have  given  him  before  the  act  of  destruction  took  place.  If 
they  held  out  the  ship  and  car^o  to  be  the  enemy's  propert>',  he  had  still 
more  right  to  treat  it  as  such.  There  is  no  case  in  which  the  rule  de  nen 
exisientibus  e£  non  apparentibus  can  more  justly  apply  than  when  a  man  is 
calkd  upon  to  answer  lor  a  case  occasioned  by  the  act  of  concealment  of 
the  complainant  lumseIC  If  a  ship  armed  with  a  protecting  licence,  whidi 
is  not  alleged  or  produced  at  the  time  of  capture,  is  brought  in  under 
circumstances  that  did  not  at  all  compel  and  authorize  an  immediate 
destruction,  the  Court  would  subsequently  restore  that  vessel,  but  it  would 
indemnify  tlie  alitor  to  tiie  utmost  extent  of  all  the  expense  he  had  licea 
put  to  by  tliat  act  of  concealment  or  deniaL  The  ship  in  this  case  beiog 
destroyed  cannot  be  restored  ;  but  if  she  was  justifiably  destroyed,  under 
an  ignorance  produced  by  such  an  act,  the  Court  owes  the  captor  the  same 
protection  to  the  fullest  extent  Was  the  knowledge  of  this  licence  com- 
municated to  the  captor,  or  was  it  necessarily  to  be  inferred  by  him  befcoe 
the  act  of  destruction  toolc  place?" 

Both  these  questions  the  learned  judge  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, freeing  the  captor  of  all  responsibility  and  condexnniag  ihfc 
claimant  in  the  costs  of  the  proceedings. 

Dr.  Lushington  took  substantially  the  same  view  in  the 
"  Leucade,"^  a  vessel  sailing  under  Ionian  colours  and  captured 
by  a  British  cruiser  during  the  Crimea  War  on  the  ground  of 
illegal  trade  with  Russia.  She  had  been  brought  in  for  ddjuJica- 
tion,  and  the  claimaaLs  in  addition  to  restitution  asked  for  costs 
aad  damages.   *' When  a  vessel  under  neutral  colours  is  detained," 
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said  Dr.  Lushingtoo,  '^she  hai  the  right  to  be  brouglit  to  ad> 
judication  acconung  to  the  proceedings  in  the  prize  court ;  and 
it  is  the  very  first  du^  of  the  oaptar  to  bring  it  in  if  it  be 
pcacticabie." 

From  the  performance  of  iSbia  duty  die  captor  can  be  exonerated  onhr 
by  showing  that  he  was  a  ^ona  fid*  possessor,  and  that  tt  was  impossible 

for  him  to  discharge  it  No  excuse  as  to  inconvenience  or  difficulty  can 
be  admitted  as  between  captors  and  claimants,  if  the  ship  be  lost,  that 
fact  alone  is  no  answer;  the  captor  must  show  a  valid  cause  for  the 
detention  as  well  as  for  the  toss.  If  tilie  ship  be  destroyed  for  feaaons  oc 
policy  alone^  as  to  maintain  a  blbdkade  or  otherwise,  the  claimant  is 
entitled  to  costs  and  damages.  The  general  rule,  therefore,  is  if  a  ship 
under  neutral  colours  be  not  brought  to  a  competent  Court  for  adjudica- 
tion, the  claimants  are,  as  against  the  captor,  entitled  to  costs  and 
damages.  Indeed,  if  the  captor  doubt  his  power  to  bring  a  neutral  vessel 
to  adjudication,  it  is  his  duty,  under  ordinary  drcomstances*  to  releaae  her." 

It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  Dr.  Lushington  contem- 
plated cases  of  the  destruction  even  of  neutral  vessels  under 
pressure  of  paramount  duty,  and  what  he  was  laying  down  here 
was  that  if  the  vessel  was  destroyed  under  such  circumstances 
mere  restitution  of  the  value  would  not  suffice,  but  costs  and 
damages  must  be  added. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  cases  indicating  any  right  to  destroy 
on  the  part  of  the  belligerent.  If  he  does  destroy,  and  it  turns  out 
that  the  vessel  was  not  committing  any  offence  against  neutrality, 
then,  no  matter  how  important  to  the  public  service  of  his  own 
State,  he  or  hb  Government  is  answerable  to  the  claimant  for  the 
fullest  compensation. 

Professor  Holland  has  summarized  these  cases  as  follows :  **  An 
enemy's  ship  after  her  crew  has  been  placed  in  safety  may  be 
destroyed.  When  there  is  any  jground  for  believing  that  the  ship 
or  any  part  of  her  cargo  is  neutral  property,  such  action  is  justifiable 
only  in  cases  of  the  gravest  importance  to  the  captor's  own  State, 
after  securing  the  ship's  papers,  and  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
neutral  owners  to  receive  fuil  compensation."^ 

With  all  respect  to  Professor  Holland,  it  would  appear  that  his 
conclusion  that  the  destruction  of  a  neutral  ship  is  "justifiable  only 
in  cases  of  the  gravest  importance  to  the  captor's  own  State  "  is 
entirely  unwarranted  by  any  principle,  rule,  or  usage  of  inter- 
national law,  and  is  equally  opposed  to  every  principle  of  juris- 
prudence. Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  K.C.,  denies  that  this  construction 
is  correct.  He  asserts  that  the  liabiUty  to  compensate  implies  that 
the  destruction  is  unjustifiable  as  regards  the  owner,  and  that  the 
only  remedy  for  a  wrongful  deprivation  of  property  is  the  recovery 
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of  compensation  from  the  wrongdoer.  But  it  is  more  than  this; 
it  is  an  offence  against  international  law.  Surely,  under  every 
system  of  modem  jurisprudence,  the  compensation  to  the  one 
deprived  is  of  secondary  consideration.  The  offence  is  primarily 
an  offence  against  the  State,  and  the  penalty  inflicted  by  the  State 
must  be  paid  first. 

These  cases  do  no  more  than  establish  the  proposition  that  if 
neutral  property  is  destroyed  without  justification,  restitution  must 
be  made,  coupled  with  costs  and  damages.  They  simply  declare 
the  penahy  to  be  paid  to  the  injured  person,  and  that  such  penalty 
must  be  paid  by  the  captor  or  his  Government,  thus  recognizing 
that  it  is  an  offence  against  international  law.  But  tiiey  do  not 
confer  upon  the  captor  any  right  to  destroy. 

This  is  not  a  mere  verbal  controversy.  It  has  had  far-reaching 
effects.  Upon  this  dieory  of  justification  some  nations  have  built 
up  a  claim  to  destroy  neutral  property  under  certain  drcumstancesi 
varying  according  to  the  necessities  of  time  or  place.  Thus  Russia 
claims  the  right  to  destroy  upon  the  ground  of  her  distance  from 
her  own  ports. 

The  "  Knight  Commander"  was  an  English  ship  with  a  cai^ 
of  American  goods,  which  was  captured  in  1904  by  a  Russian 
cruiser,  and,  on  the  grounds  that  she  was  carrying  contraband  of 
war  and  that  it  was  extremely  diflficult  for  her  to  be  brought  in  for 
adjudication,  she  was  sunk.  She  was  subsequently  condemned  by 
the  Vladivostok  prize  court. 

Professor  Holland  endeavours  to  support  his  view  by  citing  the 
naval  regulations  and  naval  codes  of  Russia,  France,  and  the 
United  States.  By  Art.  21  of  the  regulations  of  1895  and  Art  40 
of  the  instructions  of  1901,  Russian  commanders  are  empowered 
to  destroy  their  prizes  without  distinction,  under  such  exceptiondj 
circumstances  as  ihe  bad  conditiun  or  small  value  oi  the  prize,  risk 
of  recapture,  distance  from  Imperial  ports  or  their  blockade,  and 
danger  to  the  Russian  cruiser,  or  to  tne  success  of  her  operatioiis. 
That  this  is  a  modem  innovation  upon  ancient  practice,  even  in 
Russia,  may  be  gathered  from  the  maritime  ordinance  of  Peter  die 
Greats  whereby  a  Russian  commander  was  forbidden  under  pain  of 
death,  or  some  other  almost  equally  severe  penalty,  to  destroy  liis 
prizes  on  the  high  seas  or  to  conduct  them  into  foreign  waters^ 
unless  it  became  necessary  from  dire  necessity. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  by  the  regulations  issued  in 
1898,  repeated  in  the  Naval  Code  1900,  and  now  withdrawn  in 
favour  of  the  Naval  Code  1904,  which  has  not  yet  reached  this 
country,  where  there  are  controlling  reasons  why  the  vessel  may 
not  be  sent  in,  such  as  unseaworthiness,  infectious  disease,  or  lack 
of  prize  crew,  it  may  in  the  last  resort  be  destroyed.    But  if  there 
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is  muninent  danger  of  recapture,  the  vessel  may  be  destroyed, 
provided  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  is  good  prize. 

Undoubtedly  we  have  here  oonsidmble  confusion  of  thought. 
If  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  in  the  latter  case,  surely  the  same 

principle  ought  to  apply  in  the  former  cases. 

That  the  instructions  issued  by  the  French  Government  in  1870 
escpressly  contemplated  compensation  to  neutrals  does  not  appear 
to  strengthen  Professor  Holland's  view.  In  fact,  it  might  be 
claimed  as  proof  against  it.  The  refusal  by  the  French  prize  court 
to  award  compensation  to  the  neutral  owners  of  property  on  board 
the  two  German  merchantmen  sunk  during  the  Franco-German 
War  hardly  touches  the  point 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  and  Japanese  regulations  are 
entirely  opposed  to  Professor  Holland's  view. 

British  commanders  are  instructed  to  release  without  ransom  a 
vessel  which  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be  sent  in,  or  for  which  a  prize 
crew  cannot  be  spared,  unless  there  is  clear  proof  that  she  belongs 
to  the  enemy,  in  which  case  only  are  they  authorized  to  destroy  it. 

By  Articles  20  and  22  of  the  instructions  issued  in  1894,  the 
Japanese  commanders  are  authorized  to  destroy  an  enemy's  vessels 
if  unable  to  send  them  in,  but  if  the  vessel  does  not  belong  to  the 
enemy,  it  must  be  released  after  having  taken  out  articles  contra- 
band of  war. 

Municipal  regulations,  however,  do  not  make  international  law. 
Tliey  may  be  indications  of  usage,  but  where  they  fail  to  conform 
to  international  law  they  may  be  disregarded.  The  English  and 
Japanese  regulations  strongly  support  the  view  here  endeavoured 

to  be  formulated. 

Dr.  Lawrence  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  Russian  view 
runs  "counter  to  the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world."  This  is 
clearly  putting  It  too  high.  In  the  model  Code  dcs  Prises  prepared 
by  the  Institut  de  Droit  International  and  approved  at  the  Con- 
gresses of  Turin,  1882,  and  Munich,  1883,  no  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  destruction  of  enemy  and  neutral  ships. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  Heidelberg  Congress  of  1887 
this  question  was  discussed  at  great  length,  with  the  result  that  the 
rule  was  confined  to  the  destruction  of  enemy  ships. 

Professor  C  N.  Gregory,  of  Iowa  Universily,  also  suoports  the 
Russian  daim  as  bein^  more  just  and  reasonable  than  tnat  of  Sir 
William  Scott  In  his  opinion  a  belligerent  in  case  of  necessity 
must  have  the  right  of  destroying  neutral  property,  provided  the 
crew  and  ship's  papers  are  preserved  and  the  question  of  prise  or 
no  prise  left  to  be  adjudicated  just  as  if  the  ship  had  been  brought  in. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Appeal  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  has 
in  the  case  of  the  German  steamship  *'  Thea,"  sunk  under  similar 
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ckrcumstances  to  diose  qf  the  Knght  Commaiider,'*  icyewed  iIk 
decision  of  the  VladiTOttok  priae  courts  upon  the  ground  that  it 
WB8  unjustifiable,  it  seems  not  iiiq>eobable  that  the  resuh  of  ilie 
appeal  of  the  latter  vessel  will  have  a  similar  result 

Of  the  ••Oldhamia"  we  know  nothing  except  that  she  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Baltic  Fleet  just  prior  to  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  her  crew  taken  out,  and  the  vessel  stated  to  have  beeo 
sunk. 

The  attitude  then  taken  up  by  the  Inte  Unionist  Government  if 
one  may  take  Professor  Holland  as  its  spokesman,  is  illogical  and 
suicidal.  When  belligerents,  we  are  to  instruct  our  commandCTS 
to  release  all  ships  unless  they  are  absolutely  certain  they  belong 
to  the  enemy  ;  but  when  neutrals,  we  are  to  acquiesce  in  a  declared 
policy  of  belligerents  to  sink  our  ships  whenever  it  suits  them,  and 
take  the  chance  of  oht;iining  compensation  if  they  make  a  j 
mistake.  It  all  foreign  prize  courts  were  above  suspicion,  and  if 
Russian  prize  courts,  in  particular,  were  properly  constituted,  sudi 
acquiescence  would  still  be  dangerona   As  matters  stand,  we  are 

going  out  of  our  way  to  create  a  nAt  which  has  no  existence  in 
le  law  of  natkMis — mt,,  a  right  to  £i8troy  neutral  shi^  and  caigo 
without  adjudicatioii  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdictiofi. 


The  Status  of  the  Russfan  Vohmteer  Fleet 

Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  the  rl^ht  of  a  belligerent 
to  destroy  a  neutral  vessel  upon  the  high  sea  without  adjudication 
in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  arises  the  question  of  the 
legal  character  of  the  cruisers  belonging  to  the  Russian  Volunteer 
Fleet.  The  solution  of  this  question  is  still  to  set-k.  Althou^jli 
the  reluctance  oi  the  British  Government  to  press  for  a  ScUis 
factory  answer  to  this  question  under  the  then  circumstances 
can  be  reaclily  understood,  to  burke  discussion  wliich  may  lead  to 
some  dtiinite  result  only  renders  the  situation  more  dangeroiH. 
Driven  from  her  warm-water  ports  in  the  Far  East,  Russia  wiD 
naturally  lode  for  her  oud^  in  the  near  East  The  outlet  from 
die  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  will  certainly  be  one^  9^ 
instead  of  being  merely  of  oonvenienceb  as  it  was  then,  it  has 
become  of  vital  importance  to  her  very  existence  as  a  sea  Power. 

Before  dealing  with  the  question  in  hand,  it  is  desirabfe  to  p0A 
in  review  the  constitution  of  some  of  the  volunteer  navies  of 
modern  times. 

During  the  Franco-German  war,  a  Prussian  decree  of  24  July. 
1870^  authorised  the  creation  of  a  volimteer  navy.  Owners  of 
vessels  were  invited  to  fit  them  out  for  the  purpose  of  atcackiog 
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French  cruisers,  large  premiums  being  offered  for  their  destruc- 
tion.  The  crews  were  to  be  fumishd  by  the  owners,  but  were 
to  be  under  naval  discipline,  and  to  serve  under  the  Prussian  flag ; 
the  officers  were  to  be  merchant  seamen  wearing  the  naval  uniform 
and  provided  with  temporary  commissions  They  were  to  take 
the  oath  to  the  Articles  of  War,  but  were  not  to  be  attached  to 
nor  form  part  of  the  regular  navy. 

Upon  the  protest  of  the  French  Government  to  Great  Britain, 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  advised  that  there  were  substantial 
distinctions  between  the  proposed  naval  volunteer  force  thus 
sanctioned  and  the  system  of  privateering,  which,  under  the 
designation  of  "  la  course,"  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was  intended 
to  suppress,  and  that  as  far  as  they  could  judge  the  vessels 
referred  to  would  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  service  of 
the  Prussian  Government,  and  the  crews  would  be  under  the 
same  discipline  as  the  crews  on  board  vessels  belonging  per- 
manently to  the  regular  navy. 

Mr.  W.  £.  Hali  disagreed  with  this  view.  In  both  cases  he 
declared  the  armament  was  fitted  out  by  private  persons  with  a 
view  to  gain ;  in  both  the  crews  and  officers  were  employed  by 
them,  and  worked  therefore  primarily  in  tiieir  interests  rather  than 
in  those  of  the  nation  at  large.  The  limitation  to  the  seizure  of 
ships  of  war  was  accidental,  and  would  have  been  withdrawn  in 
the  stress  of  war.  Knowing  her  weakness  at  sea,  Prussia  had 
announced  her  determination  not  to  attack  French  merchantmen^ 
but  France  failing  to  reciprocate,  this  decree  was  cancelled. 

The  only  real  difference,  says  Mr.  Hall,  would  have  been 
that  the  volunteer  cruisers  would  have  been  subject  to  naval 
discipline.  Phillimore  found  it  difficult  to  find  any  substantial 
difference  from  the  old  system  of  privateering.  Biuntschli,  it  is 
true,  appears  to  think  that  the  fact  of  the  Volunteer  Fleet  being 
under  a  oreneral  naval  command  would  make  a  sufficient  distinc- 
tion, akh  oufyh  he  admits  that  even  "la  corsaire  reconnaissait 
I'autorite  dc  1  amiial  commandant  la  fiotte."  Sir  Henry  Maine  also 
considered  that  this  project  was  not  an  evasion  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris,  but  was  perfectly  legitimate. 

But  although  these  v^sels  were  to  be  in  the  service  of  the 
Government,  and  to  be  subject  to  its  orders  transmitted  through 
the  Naval  Department*  since  they  were  not  to  be  attached  to  or  to 
fonn  pait  of  die  regular  navy,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  differed 
from  {mvateers.  Mr.  HaJl's  conclusion  would  appear  to  be 
the  better  view,  that  unless  a  volunteer  navy  can  be  shown  to  be 
under  the  same  control  as  the  regular  navy,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  show  as  a  mere  question  of  theory  that  its  establishment  did 
not  constitute  an  evasion  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 
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In  thb  conclusion  Mr.  Hall  is  supported  by  Calvo,  who  is 
of  opinion  that  such  vessels  are  pnvateers  of  an  aggravated 
character,  as  the  owners  were  not  required  to  give  any  security  for 
their  good  conduct. 

As  the  decree  was  never  put  into  execution,  the  discussion  was 
dropped.  In  France  some  of  the  great  mail  liners  are  commanded 
by  a  commissioned  naval  officer,  but  until  the  outbreak  of  war 
their  service  is  strictly  private  and  commerdaL  Until  then  they 
are  not  part  of  the  navy,  but  immediately  war  is  declared  they  are 
liable  to  be  incorporated  with  the  navy,  converted  into  cruisers, 
and  placed  under  naval  discipline  and  control. 

In  Spain  a  similar  system  exists,  with  the  addition  tlin:  these 
mail  boats  carry  in  time  of  peace  a  certain  amount  of  eltecuve 
armament. 

In  Great  Britain  some  of  the  leading  steamship  companies,  in 
return  for  an  annual  subsidy,  have  constructed  some  of  their  liners 
su  that  they  may  the  more  readily  be  converted  into  swift  light- 
armed  cruisers,  with  an  undertaking  to  place  them  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  in  the  event  of  war,  either  by  sale  or  on  hire. 
Half  the  crews  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  Naval  Reserve,  and  die 
Admiralty  reserve  the  right  of  placing  on  board  fittings  and  other 
arrangements  to  facilitate  the  speedy  conversion  to  cruisers  in  case 
of  war. 

The  United  States  Government  acquired  similar  rights  over 
the  vessels  of  the  American  Line  in  1892.  Germany  subsidizes 
five  of  her  largest  and  fastest  Atlantic  liners  upon  similar  terms. 
When  war  threatend  to  take  place  between  C^reat  Britain  and 
Russia  in  the  winter  of  1877-78,  the  latter  Power  accepted  the 
offer  of  a  patriotic  association  to  create  a  Volunteer  Fleet.  The 
vessels  were  to  be  purchased  by  private  subscription,  and  in  the 
event  of  war  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Government  and  com- 
manded by  naval  officers. 

This  association  survived  the  occasion  of  its  origin.  In  return 
for  an  annual  subsidy  its  vessels  are  retained  permanently  in  the 
Imperial  service,  commanded  by  naval  officers,  and  their  crews 
subject  to  naval  discipline.  1  hey  arc  employed  for  both  civil  and 
military  purposes — in  the  transport  of  convicts  and  of  troops  from 
the  Black  Sea  ports  to  the  Far  East  They  are  also  engaged  in 
commerce^in  the  China  tea  trade  more  especially,  and  in  ordinary 
passenger  service.  But  in  all  cases  in  time  of  peace  they  sau 
under  the  commercial  (lag,  since  by  the  treaties  of  London,  1S41, 
of  Paris,  1856,  of  London,  1871,  and  of  Berlin,  1878,  the  Darda- 
nelles and  the  Bosphorus  are,  with  certain  exceptions  which  need 
not  be  considered  here,  closed  to  all  ships  of  war. 

What  weight,  then,  is  to  be  given  to  the  commercial  flag  ? 
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"Taking  the  circumstances  as  a  whole,"  says  Mr.  Hall,  "it  is  diffi- 
cult to  regard  the  use  oi'  the  mercantile  fla<^  as  serious;  they  are  not  merely 
vessels  which  in  the  event  of  war  can  be  instantly  converted  into  public 
vessels  of  the  State :  th^  are  properly  to  be  oonsidered  as  already  belong- 
ing to  the  Imperial  aavy  * 

So  long  as  these  vessels  are  confined  to  the  waters  of  the  Black 
Sea  no  publicist  would,  it  is  sugrgested,  be  found  to  regard  their  incor- 
poration into  the  Imperial  navy  as  a  vifjlation  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris.  liuL  they  only  obtained  the  sanction  for  their  passage 
through  the  Dardsinelles  and  the  Bosphorus  in  their  character  of 
merchantmen,  and  after  the  commencement  of  the  recent  war 
with  Japan  they  so  passed  through  under  the  mercantile  flag  and, 
as  it  is  alleged,  with  their  guns  in  the  holds. 

If  they  were  in  fact  public  ships  of  war  lawfully  commissioned, 
they  were  committing  a  breach  of  the  above-mentioned  treaties. 
If  they  in  fact  passed  through  in  their  character  of  merchantmen, 
they  werp  committing  a  breach  of  International  Law. 

The  "  Petersburg  "  and  the  '*  Smolensk  "  were  two  of  the  Black 
Sea  Volunteer  Fleet  which  under  these  circumstances  passed 
through  the  Straits  after  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The 
former  in  the  month  of  May,  1904,  stopped  the  P.  and  O.  mail 
steamship  "  Malacca,"  and  upon  search  found  munitions  of  war  on 
board.  The  "  Malacca"  was  bound  for  a  Japanese  port.  Upon 
these  facts  she  was  seized,  and  a  prize  crew  put  on  board.  The 
whole  of  the  contraband,  as  it  turned  out,  was  the  property  of  the 
British  Government,  which  had  been  consigned  to  the  British 
Admiral  stationed  at  Hong-Kong.  Upon  the  official  communica- 
tion of  these  facts  to  the  Russian  Government,  the  "  Malacca" 
was  released. 

In  the  month  of  August  the  "  Knight  Commander,"  a  British 
ship  with  American  cargo,  was  sunk  by  the  Petmburg." 

Confronted  by  the  duemma  of  admitting  either  a  breach  of  the 
treaties  or  a  breach  of  intemadonal  law,  Count  LamsdorlT 
assured  the  British  Government  that  the  **  Petersburg  "  and  the 
"Smolensk  '  had  sailed  under  "special  commissions,"  which  had 
been  cancelled,  and  on  13  August,  1904,  Mr.  Balfour  felt  himself 
able  to  write  to  Sir  Albert  RoUit  that  "the  Government  had 
reason  to  know  that  no  more  ships  to  be  used  as  cruisers  would 
issue  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  that  no  more  neutral  ships  would 
be  sunk." 

The  assurance  that  no  more  neutral  ships  would  be  sunk 
signally  failed.  A  number  of  vessels,  English,  German,  and 
Dutch,  suffered  this  drastic  treatment,  and  in  particular  the 
British  steamship  "  St.  Hilda  "  was  destroyed  by  the  "  Petersburg," 
which  had  become  the  **  Dnieper."    If  rfie  *' Petersburg's  "  corn- 
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mission  had  been  cancelled  as  alleged,  this  was  a  mere  act  of 

piracy.  If  it  was  not  cancelled,  then  the  former  question  anses, 
did  she  sail  from  the  Black  Sea  port  as  a  public  ship  lawiuliy 
commissioned  ? 

Bellii^erent  riL,dns  can  only  be  exercised  by  armed  vessels  com- 
mi.ssioned  by  the  authority  of  the  State  to  which  they  be] org. 
Such  vessels  must  be  either  public  ships  of  the  regular  navy  or 
privateers.  By  the  Declaniti<jn  of  Paris,  Russia  is  precluded  from 
employing  privateers  against  any  Power  which  is  a  party  thereto 
or  has  given  its  adhesion.    Japan  had  declared  its  adhesion. 

We  wen  told  by  Cotuil  LamsdoilF  that  tlie  "  Feitcxabisr^^  miA 
the  "Smolensk*  sailed  under  "special  eommissions."  wiiatever 
that  may  mean.  But  tbej  sailed  under  l3ie  mercantile  flag ;  their 
armament  was  concealed ;  and  hf  their  conduct  held  thentseKres 
out  to  the  world  as  private  ships.  In  this  character  they  were 
liable  to  all  the  disabuities  of  private  ships.  They  were  liable  to 
proceedings  m  rem  in  any  port  at  the  suit  of  any  private  individual 
who  had  cause  to  complain  of  their  action. 

In  international  law  the  public  character  of  a  vessel  is  proved 
by  her  flag,  the  public  commission,  and  the  possession  of  the  naval 
officer.  The  word  of  the  officer  is  considered  sufficient  evidence 
at  sea  or  in  port,  tor  fiscal  or  executive  purposes,  of  her  public 
character.  No  public  vessel  carries  any  other  documents.  No 
Other  proof  of  property  in  the  sovereign  is  ever  required. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  volunteer  cruisers  were  public  armed 
vessels — and  in  view  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
incorporated  in  the  regular  navy  it  must  be  so  assumed — 
did  they  become  divested  oi  their  public  character  by  ilicir  con- 
duct, although  sailing  under  a  "special"  or  secret  commission? 
It  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  they  i£d  so  divest  themselves. 
If  they  did,  having  once  lost  that  character  by  thdr  own  vohintaiy 
act  for  the  purposes  of  deception,  can  they,  when  their  cftnect 
has  been  achieved,  re-invest  themselves  with  that  which  they  had 
openly  abandoned  ?  Are  they  not  estopped  by  their  own  fraud? 

This  cannot  be  compared  with  the  purchase  of  a  vessd  by  a 
belligerent  from  a  neutral,  which  is  taken  over  on  the  higb  seas; 
converted  into  an  armed  ship,  and  commissioned  on  the  spot. 

Suppose  the  "  Petersburg/'  whilst  still  under  the  mercande 
flag-,  had  committed  some  injury  to  a  neutral  ship,  and  upon  enter- 
ing a  national  port  of  such  neutral  had  been  seized  and  proceed- 
ings in  rem  taken  against  her,  would  the  production  of  the 
"special  commission"  have  been  a  good  defence?  If  the  judg- 
ments of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  "  Exchange  and  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  the  "  Parlement  Beige"'  are  to  be  accepted 

>  7  Ciancb,  Ii6»  *  5  Prob^  197* 
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as  sound  law,  it  is  perfectly  dear  that  the  declaration  of  the  com- 
mander  of  the  *'  Petersbng  *'  to  the  Turkish  authorities  that  the 
vessel  was  a  private  ^ip  would  be  condusi^  evidence  against 
such  a  defence. 

*'It  seems  very  difficult,"  said  Brett,  L.J.,  "to  say  that  aoy  Comt  can 
inquire  by  contentious  testimony  whether  that  declaration  is  or  is  not 
correct.  To  submit  to  such  an  inquiry  before  the  Court  is  to  submit  to  its 
jurisdiction,  it  has  been  held  that  if  the  ship  be  declared  by  the 
sovereign  authority  by  the  usmtl  means  to  be  a  diip  of  war,  that  dedara* 
fion  cannot  be  inquired  into.  That  was  expressly  dedded  imder  veiy 
tiying  drcumstanoes  in  the  case  of  the  *  Exchange.' '* 

Surely  the  converse  is  equally  true.  If  tbe  commander  of  a 
public  ship,  by  bis  conduct  and  by  his  open  dedaration,  admits 
his  vessel  is  not  a  pufaiic  vessd  of  war,  that  statement  must  be 
accepted,  but  it  must  be  accepted  once  for  all.  He  cannot  be 
allovred  to  turn  round  and  say  when  it  suits  his  purpose,  **lt  is 
true  I  declared  my  vessel  not  to  be  a  public  ship,  but  it  was  in 
fact  so  because  I  held  a  secret  commission,  and  therefore  I  claim 
to  exercise  all  the  rights  of  a  public  ship."  The  plain  answer  to 
such  a  preposterous  claim  is  that  even  a  Russian  ship  cannot  be 
at  the  same  time  both  a  public  and  private  ship.  The  doctrine 
that  a  vessel  may  play  fast  and  lose,  put  on  and  put  otf  her  public 
character  as  it  suits  her  convenience,  has  no  foundation  in 
common  sense  or  in  international  law.  It  has  always  been  under- 
stood that  a  vessel  retains  the  character  in  which  she  sailed  until 
her  return,  unless  her  status  is  in  the  meanwhile  changed  by 
purchase,  capture,  or  some  other  legal  transfer. 

This  country  had  no  dedre  to  Uta  any  advantage  of  Russia's 
then  embarrassments,  but  to  acquiesce  in  breaches  of  treaties, 
of  international  law  was  to  exhibit  uncalled-for  generosity.  As 
Lord  Lansdowne  truly  said  on  10  August*  1904,  an  end  ought  to 
be  put  without  dday  to  a  condition  of  mti^  so  detrimental  to  the 
commerce  of  this  country,  bo  contrary  to  adcnowledged  prindples 
of  intematton^  law,  and  so  intolerable  to  neutrals. 

Two  years  have  since  passed,  and  we  are  back  to  the  old 
position.  Supported  by  Professsor  Holland,  Russia  hns  renewed 
her  claim  to  the  right  to  sink  neutral  ships  merely  because  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  bring  them  to  a  national  port  for  adjudica- 
tion. Lord  Lansdowne,  at  any  rate,  does  not  believe  in  any  such 
right,  and  it  is  time  to  vindicate  what  we,  as  the  e^reat  mer- 
cantile Power,  believe  to  be  the  principles  of  international  law 
and  usa^e.  To  wait  for  such  vindication  until  Russia  has 
regained  her  strength  may  be  generous,  but  it  is  not  ^lolitic. 

Joint  capture. — To  the  owner  of  captured  property  it 
matters  little  how  the  spoils  of  war  are  divided  by  the  captors. 
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and  whether  the  captors  are  joint  or  sole,  privateers  or  public 
ships.  To  the  captors,  however,  this  question  is  all  important,  and 
the  general  principles  guiding  the  distribution  may  be  briefly 

noticed. 

Being  in  sight — It  is  not  every  circumstance  of  ^eutg^  in  sight 
that  is  sufficient  to  entitle  to  a  share. 

"For,"  <^aid  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  "  Vryheid,"*  "it  is  perfectly  dear 
that  being  in  sight  in  all  cases  is  not  sufficient.  What  is  the  real  and  true 
criterion  ?  The  being  in  sight  or  seeing  tiie  enemy's  fleet  accidentally  a  day 
or  two  before  wiU  not  be  sufficient ;  it  must  be  at  the  commencement  of 
the  engi^ement,  either  in  the  act  of  chasing  or  in  preparations  for  chase 
or  afterwards  durinp^  its  continuance.  If  a  ship  was  detached  in  the  -:r"ht 
of  the  enem>  and  under  preparations  for  chase,  I  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  she  ought  to  share ;  but  if  she  was  sent  away  after  the 
enemy  had  been  descried,  but  before  any  preparations  fac  chase  or  any 
hostile  movements  had  taken  place,  I  think  it  would  be  otherwise ;  there 
must  be  some  actual  contribution  of  endeavour  as  well  as  a  general 
intention." 

Privateers. — Since  privateers  are  under  no  obligation  to  figh^ 
a  dtfiferent  principle  has  been  a|)plied  in  the  case  of  joint  captuie; 
Where,  therefore,  a  capture  is  joint,  no  right  to  share  in  the  priie 

arises  merely  by  being"  in  sight  at  the  time  of  the  capture.  There 
is  no  mere  presumption  to  be  drawn  in  their  favour  by  their  being 
in  sight,  that  they  had  any  intention  of  giving  assistance  or 
engno-ing  in  the  fight.  The  animus  capiendi  must  in  their  case  be 
demonstrated  by  some  overt  act :  there  must  be  actual  intimida- 
tion or  actual  or  constructive  assistance. 

"  It  mu  t  be  shown  on  the  part  of  privateers,"  said  Sir  William  Scott 
in  the  "Amitie,"*  "that  they  were  constructively  assisting.  The  being  in 
s^ht  is  not  sufficient  with  i^^JP^t  to  them  to  raise  the  presumption  of 
co-operation  in  the  capture.   Tney  clothe  themselves  with  commissions  of 

war  from  \'!c\vs  of  private  advantage  only.  They  are  nnt  hound  to  put 
their  commissions  in  use  on  every  discovery  of  an  enemy.  And  therefore 
the  law  does  not  presume  in  their  favour,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of 
being  in  sight,  that  they  were  there  with  a  design  of  contributing  assist- 
ance and  encaging  in  the  contest  There  must  be  the  ammus  ce^miii 
demonstrated  by  some  overt  act ;  by  some  variation  of  conduct  which 
would  not  have  taken  place  but  with  reference  to  that  particular  object 
and  if  the  intention  of  acting  against  the  enemy  had  not  been  effectually 
entertained." 

In  the  case  of  the  "Santa  Brigada,"'  a  Spanish  galieon  cap- 
tured by  a  British  cruiser,  the  claim  to  share  as  for  a  joint  capture 
by  a  privaiet T  was  rejected  by  Sir  William  Scott 

"The  being  in  sight  only**  said  the  learned  judge,  "will  not  be  sufficient; 
it  would  open  a  door  to  very  frequent  and  practicable  frauds  if  by  the 
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mere  act  of  hanging  on  upon  His  Majest/s  ships  to  pick  up  the  erumltf 
of  captures  small  privateers  should  be  held  to  entitle  theaselves  to  an 

interest  in  the  prize  which  the  King's  ships  took.  The  sound  doctrine  of 
the  Court  has  been  that  the  being  in  sight,  with  respect  to  those  two 
descriptions  of  vessels,  is  not  sufhcient  to  entitle  the  privateer  to  share. 
...  It  is  argued,  however,  that  she  was  eventually  of  servi<%  by  diverting 
the  attention  of  four  Spanish  frigates  from  the  transaction  of  this  iraluable 
captiire»  and  it  is  not  improbane.  But  mere  diversion  of  attention  has 
never  been  held  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  title  of  joint  capture;  it  is  a  mere 
casualty,  totally  unconnected  with  all  merit,  actual  or  constructive.  If  she 
had  herself  been  captured  it  would  have  produced  exactly  the  same  effect 
In  a  stiU  stronger  degree,  and  3^  it  would  have  been  perfectly  ludicrous  to 
have  pronounced  for  her  joint  interest  of  capture  under  such  circum- 
stances." 

The  French  practice  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  arddes 

of  the  Ri^UmnU  d»  27  Jamner^  1706 : — 

"  I.  Aucun  ne  pourra  Stre  admis  au  partage  d'un  vaisseau  pris  sur  les 
ennemis,  s'il  n'a  contribu^  k  I'arrftter  ou  contract^  soci^t^  avec  oelui  qui  s'en 

est  rendu  maitre. 

"II.  Celui  qui  pretend  partager  un  vaisseau  ne  sera  point  cens^  avoir 
contribu^  4 1'arrdter  s'il  n'a  combattu,  ou  s'il  n'a  fait  tel  eftbrt  qu'en  intimt- 
dant  I'ennemi  par  sa  presence,  ou  en  lul  coupant  chemin  et  Vemptehant 
de  s'^happer,  il  I'ait  obIig6  4  se  rendre,  sans  qu'il  lui  suffice  d'avoir  it6  en 
vue,  d'avoir  donn^  chasse,  lorsqu'il  sera  prouv6  que  oette  chasse  aura  M. 
inutile." 

Public  ships  of  war. — A  different  rule,  as  has  been  seen,  has 
been  applied  to  public  ships  of  war.    All  such  ships  being  in  sight 

are  deemed  to  be  constructively  assistinor^  and  are  therefore  en- 
titled to  share  in  capture.  The  reason  for  this  principle  has 
already  been  stated  King's  ships,  said  Sir  William  Scott  in  "La 
Flore,"^— 

"  are  under  a  constant  obligation  to  attack  the  enemy  wherever  seen  ;  a 
neglect  of  duty  is  not  to  be  presumed,  and  therefore  from  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  being  in  sight  a  presumption  is  sufficiently  raised  tliat  th^  are 
there  animo  capiendi.  In  the  case  of  privateers  the  same  obligation  does 
not  exist.  The  law,  therefore,  does  not  give  them  tlie  benefit  of  the  same 
presumption." 

The  same  rule  is  applied  whether  the  actual  captor  is  a  priva- 
teer or  a  public  ship,'  though,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  converse 
case,  a  privateer  is  not  entitled  to  share  from  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  being  in  sight' 

Constructive  assistance. — The  definition  of  constructive 
.  assistance  and  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  should  be  applied 
were  discussed  in  the  "  Vryheid."* 

1  ;  Rob.,  a6S  (1804). 

a  the  "Robert,"  3  Rob.,  194  :  "  l  a  Floie,"  $  Rol>.,S68. 

•  The  "  Santa  Brigada,"  3  Kob.,  152. 

*  3  Rob.,  16  (1799;. 
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" The  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  Proclamation* mid  Sfar William  Scott, 
"rive  the  benefit  of  prize  *  to  the  takers,'  by  which  term  are  naturally  to 
be  understood  those  who  actually  take  possession,  or  those  affording  an 
actual  contribution  of  endeavour  to  that  event   Either  of  these  persons 
are  natoraUy  todnded  under  the  denofninatkm  Taktrtt  but  the  courts  of 
law  have  gone  fitftfaur,  and  huve  extended  the  tera  Taker  to  anodier  | 
description  of  persons — to  those,  who  not  having  contributed  actual  I 
service,  are  still  supposed  to  have  rendered  a  constructive  assistance,  either  ' 
by  conwying  encouragement  to  the  captor  or  intimidation  to  the  enemy.  ' 

"  Capture  has,  therefcH^,  beoi  divided  into  capture  dd  facto  and  capture  ; 
fay  coDitnictioii :  I  iwed  oot  tluit  the  construction  muit  be  sodi  as  Ike  ! 
Courts  have  alreudy  recognized,  and  not  a  neir  unauthorixed  eonstractioH; 
for  as  the  word  has  already  travelled  a  considerable  wa}'  beyond  t)i?  I 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  disposition  of  the  Court  will  be,  j 
not  tu  extend  it  still  further,  but  to  narrow  it  and  bring  it  nearer  to  the 
terms  of  the  Act  than  has  been  done  fn  tome  former  cases." 

In  the  "Odin     there  was  undoubtedly  an  offer  by  the  captain 
of  a  privateer  to  assist  the  captain  of  a  king's  ship  to  effect  a 
capture,  followed  up  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  former  lo 
join  in  the  actual  capture.    A  cutter  was  sent  from  the  privateer  | 
with  this  object,  but  before  it  could  come  up  with  the  prize,  a  I 
boats  crew  of  the  king's  ship  had  gained  possession,  and  refused  I 
to  let  the  officer  of  the  cutter  come  on  board.  ! 

It  was  certainly  the  intention  of  the  privateer  to  give  aS  i 
assistance  in  its  power.    But,  said  Sir  William  Scott, 

"something  more  is  necessary  to  be  established.  It  must  be  shown  that 
some  assistance  was  eflfectiially  given,  and  in  coojitnctioa  with  the  acini 
captor." 

An  exception  to  the  rule  of  Mng  im  sight  is  found  in  llie  case  of 
a  capture  made  by  part  of  a  squadron.  In  the  case  of  the 
"  Forstgheid,"*  the  aaual  capture  was  made  by  some  ships  form- 
ing part  of  the  squadron  which  were  employed  in  the  blockade  of 
•  the  Texel»  but  which  were  <mt  cf  of  the  fleet  at  the  timeof 
the  capture.  \ 

"In  case  of  ships  associated  together  by  public  authority,"  said  Sir 
William  Scott,  "the  same  principle  does  not  apply.  It  will  not  be  denied 
that  if  one  ship  of  a  squadron  takes  a  prize  in  the  nii^yht  unknowTi  to  the 
rest  it  would  entitle  the  whole  fleet  to  share,  although  possibly  the  captot 
.  might  iiave  been  made  at  a  distance  out  of  sight  of  most  of  the  aliipsof 
war,  even  if  it  had  been  noonday,  for  the  fleet  so  associated  is  considenii 
as  one  body  unless  detached  by  orders,  or  entirely  separated  by  accident 
and  what  is  done  one  continuing  to  composei  m /act,  a  part  of  the  fleet, 
enures  to  the  benefit  of  ail." 

Another  exception  to  the  rule  of  being  in  sight  is  where  there 
is  a  joint  chase,  without  any  common  co-operation,  but  each 

»  4  Rob.,  318(1803). 
*  3  Rob.,  311  (i8oi>. 
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party  acting  separately,  although  with  a  common  object,  one  cC 
the  parties*  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night  or  some  odier 
circumstance,  loses  sight  of  the  enemj^ 

In  the  case  of  "  Le  Niemen,"*  the  British  frigates  "Amethyst" 
and  "  Emerald  "  were  cruising  in  company  but  without  co-opera- 
tion, for  French  vessels,  when  the  "  Ameuwst "  sighted  a  French 
frigate,  '*  Le  Niemen/'  and  went  in  chase  of  her,  Tda  *'  Emerald  " 
having  soon  afterwards  sighted  the  strange  sail,  and  the 
"Amethyst"  in  pursuit,  joined  in  the  chase,  but  when  night  came 
on  and  the  chase  was  lost  in  the  darkness,  in  the  expectation  that 
it  would  resume  its  original  course,  the  "Emerald'  changed  her 
course  in  order  to  intercept  it.  The  following  day  the  "Amethyst" 
came  up  with  **  Le  Niemen  "  and  a  severe  engagement  ensued. 
Whilst  both  frigates  were  lying  in  a  disabled  condition,  unable  to 
renew  the  fight,  the  British  cruiser  "  Arethusa"  made  her  appear- 
ance, and  to  her  *' Le  Niemen"  surrendered.  The  "Emerald" 
subsequently  came  up  also. 

In  rejecting  the  claim  of  the  "Emerald"  to  share  as  joint 
captor,  Sir  William  Scott  said : — 

"It  is  only  dcn'vately  through  the  'Amethyst'  that  she  (the 
'  Emerald ')  can  sustain  any  claim  as  against  the  '  Arelliusa,'  and  this 
species  of  daim  the  Couit  would  not  be  much  disposed  to  maintain 
when  there  \v  as  such  an  entire  absence  of  co-operation.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  '  Emerald '  must  be  considered  as  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the '  Amethyst'  The  grounds  upon  which  she  could  by  any  possibility 
have  been  entitled  against  the  'Amethyst'  are,  that  she  had  joined  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  prise  tlie  day  befeie  the  capture,  and  had  not  dis- 
continued the  chase.  It  is»  I  uink,  to  be  collected  from  the  evidence 
that  the '  Emerald '  had  seen  the  prize  the  day  before  and  had  used  her 
best  exertions  to  co-operate,  but  night  comes  on  and  she  necessarily  loses 
sight  of  the  enemy.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  particular 
concert  between  these  two  vessels,  or  any  authority  directing  a  co-opera- 
tion between  them.  The  signals  that  were  made  did  not  convey  any 
instructions  as  to  the-courses  proper  to  be  pursued  ;  there  was  no  common 
co-operation  except  such  as  the  discretion  of  two  parties  acting  separately 
with  a  common  object  in  view  might  produce.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
is  necessary  that  the  two  ships  should  have  pursued  the  enemy  in  precisely 
the  same  line ;  it  oertaibly  is  not  oecessaiy  to  constitute  a  unity  of  chase 
that  vessels  should  sail  in  the  same  or  even  in  a  parallel  direction.  If  one 
vessel  should  sail  in  one  direction  and  the  other  in  another,  with  the 
purpose  of  capturint:^,  that  difference  of  course  would  not  necessarily 
defeat  unity  of  purpose;  if  in  sight  certainly  not  I  accede  to  the 
observation  of  the  counsel  for  the  party  claiming  as  joint  captor,  tliat  a 
pursuit  in  parallel  or  even  opposite  lines  would  not  of  necessity  defeat 
unity  of  operation.  What  the  fact  may  have  been  with  respect  to  the 
'  Amethyst'  is  not  clearly  established  ;  it  is  not,  however,  inconsistent,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  with  anything  in  the  evidence^  that  she  might,  even 
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during  the  night,  have  retained  some  srUmjMe  ef  this  vesad  which  bad 
been  the  object  of  their  common  pursuit   The  'Emerald'  certaiiil]rbid 

no  sight,  but  was  left  to  her  own  speculation  as  to  what  course  Hbt  tnemy 
would  take  during  the  darkness  of  the  night  in  order  to  e!ude  her  pur- 
suers and  to  withdraw  herself  from  the  probability  of  failing  in  witli  ' 
either  of  them.  Why,  then,  what  was  the '  Emerald '  doing  at  this  time? 
I  think  amisimg  mtrtfy  ««  uanh*  It  became  matter  of  mere  conjecture 
what  the  course  of  the  enemy  might  be,  and  the  '  Emevald/  it  turns  oo^ 
was  unfortunate  in  her  conjectures.  The  truth  is  she  never  came  up  to 
the  place  of  action  or  near  to  it ;  she  merely  saw  the  lights  and  a  rodcet, 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  slightest  degree  to  have  influenced  her  cua< 
dtict  She  had  no  knowledge  of  the  engagement ;  she  neltfaer  saw  tbe 
flashes  nor  heard  the  report  of  the  guns ;  and  every  step  she  took  was 
carr\'mg  her  away  from  the  object  of  her  pursuit,  if  pursuit  it  can  be 
called.  1  am  not  aware  of  any  case  on  which  a  claim  of  joint  capture  has 
been  supported  on  reasons  like  these.  Here  was,  it  is  true,  an  amrm 
persequindi,  but  here  was  likewbe  an  erroneous  course;  and  in  coo- 
sequence  of  that  the  benefit,  and  I  may  add  the  burden,  of  the  contest 
has  been  thrown  on  the  '  Amethyst'  It  was  a  speculation,  I  will  not  say 
unwisely,  undertaken  by  the  'Emerald/  but  which  has  certainly  tcr-  ! 
minated  inauspiciously  for  her  interest.  The  case  of  continued  joiot  j 
chasing  is  not  made  out ;  what  is  proved  is  an  office  of  a  similar  bat 
inierior  kind — ^it  is  going^  m  leank,  and  not  im  pitrsuit,  I  know  of  no  cue 
in  which  it  has  been  held  that  a  ship  beginning  a  chase  and  then  dis- 
continuing it  (for  it  is  a  discontinuance  to  change  a  course  upoo  COQ> 
jecturej,  is  entitled  to  share  as  a  joint  captor." 

The  facts  in  the  "  Financier"*  were  very  similar.    It  was  hdd  | 
here  that  one  of  two  joint  chasers  being  ordered  to  pick  up  die 
boats  of  the  other,  and  in  conseauence  of  the  delay  occasioned 
by  her  obedience  to  such  orders  losinc^  sight  of  the  prize,  is  not  , 
entitled  to  share  with  a  third  ship  which  comes  up  and  makes  the 
actual  capture. 

The  joint  chasers  were  the  "  Britomart "  and  the  "  Quebec" 
The  former,  in  canying  out  the  orders  of  the  latter,  lost  sight 
both  of  the  enemy  and  of  the  "  Quebec."  But  for  the  intercep- 
tion of  the  "Desir4"  the  prize  would  have  escaped  into  the 
TexeL 

"  If,"  said  Sir  William  Scott,  "  the  '  Britomart'  continued  the  chase  of 
any  ship,  it  must  have  been  of  the  *  Quebec,*  and  of  that  she  had  entirely 
lost  sight ;  the  pursuit  even  ui  that  ship  cannot  properly  be  denominated 
a  chase ;  it  was  a  conjectural  pursuit  only ;  it  was  a  feeling  about  in  the 
dark,  a  search  and  inquiry,  but  no  chase.  The  chase  of  the  prize  by 
the  'Britomart'  must  be  held  to  have  ceased  at  six  or  seven  o'clock  OD 
the  evening  before  the  capture,  when  she  was  employed  in  picking  up  the 
boats  of  the  '  Quebec,'  after  which  time  she  never  again  got  sight  of  the 
prize  Then  by  what  possibility  can  the  *  Britomart'  be  considered  a  joint 
chaser  ?  The  actual  chase— that  is,  the  chase  by  the  ship  which  actually  i 
effected  the  captttre— did  not  commence  till  long  after  the  'Britomart' had 
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discontinued  pursalt  In  tiiis  second  and  eileetual  chase  she  did  not  in 

any  manner  co-operate ;  she  neither  saw  the  chaser  nor  the  chased,  and 

had  no  participation  whatever  in  the  transaction.  On  what  principle,  then, 
can  it  be  contended  that  she  is  entitled  to  share  by  virtue  of  the  former 
chase  with  the  '  Quebec '  ?  The  '  Quebec '  is  herself  only  a  constructive 
captor ;  and  to  let  in  another  ship  merely  because  she  had  joined  in  a 
previous  chase  with  a  constructive  captor  to  share  with  an  actual  captor 
is,  in  itself,  an  indulg'ent  construction  of  the  law,  which  mu5t  not  be  further 
extended.  ...  It  appears  to  me  that  there  was  no  contribution  of  assist- 
ance either  actual  or  virtual.  In  point  of  fact,  not  any  actual  chase  ;  in 
point  of  principle,  neither  encouragement  of  tbc  friend  nor  intimidation 
of  the  enemy." 

The  mere  diverting"  the  course  of  the  enemy  so  as  to  throw 

her  into  the  hands  of  another  chaser  is  not  of  itself  sufhcicnt  lo 

raise  a  claim  as  joint  captor.    The  expenses,  however,  of  the 

"  Britomart "  were  directed  to  be  paid.  A  similar  cbim  was  made 

in  *'  Le  Niemen/'*  and  rejected. 

^  I  am  not,**  said  Sir  William  Scott,  aware  of  any  such  prindple.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  novel ;  that  it  is  capable  of  being  abused 

to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned 
I  think  clearly  prove.  Among  the  instances  enumerated  by  the  counsel 
is  that  of  the  chase  of  the  French  fleet  by  Lord  Nelson  when  he  pursued 
it  to  the  West  Indies  and  back,  and  drove  it  into  the  lap  of  Admiral 
Calder. 

"  Another  case  pointed  out  is  that  of  the  four  French  ships  flying  from 
Trafalgar  and  afterwards  captured  by  Sir  Richard  Strachan.  A  third 
instance  was  that  of  an  enemy's  ship,  crippled  and  left  by  a  British  frigate 
with  which  she  had  an  actton.in  a  disabled  state,  and  afterwards  taken  posses> 
sion  of  by  a  ship  accidentally  arriving  on  die  spot  In  none  of  these  cases 
was  it  ever  pretended  that  any  but  the  actual  captors  were  entitled  to 
share.  It  would  indeed  be  a  monstrous  position  that  ever\''  fleet  or  ship 
which,  either  by  accident  or  design,  diverts  the  course  of  an  enemy,  and 
by  so  doing  occasions  her  capture  by  a  totally  distinct  force,  should  be 
considered  a  joint  captor.** 

But  where  one  party  continues  the  chase  in  a  proper  direction, 
and  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night  or  a  fog  she  is  not  in  sight 
at  the  time  of  capture,  this  circumstance  will  not  universally 
exclude  her  from  a  right  to  share.  In  the  '*  Union,"*  the  "Andro- 
mache," which  had  joined  in  the  chase  o(  the  "  Union"  by  the 
"  Iris,"  persisted  in  the  pursuit  in  spite  of  the  fog  and  the  night, 
in  consequence  of  which  she  lost  sight  of  both  vessels.  At  tbe 
time  of  the  capture  she  was  not  more  than  three  miles  off,  although 
owing  to  the  fog  and  darkness  she  could  not  be  seen  by  those  on 
board  the  **  Iris  "  or  the  prize. 

I  am  dearly  of  opinioo,"  said  Sir  William  Soott,  **  that  upon  this  state- 
ment the  ships  would  be  entitled  to  share  as  joint  captors,  because  if  they 
were  prevented  seeing  solely  fay  the  fog  and  darlcness  of  the  ni^t,  that 
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drcamstance  would  not  be  mffident  to  bar  tfaeni  of  a  right  to  which  thqr 

would  otherwise  have  been  entitled.  It  is  certainly  true  that  darkness 
preventing  sight  will  not  universally  exclude  from  a  ri^^ht  to  share,  nor  can 
the  rule  be  laid  down  universally  the  other  way ;  for  there  may  not,  in 
ovn^  cfts^  te  cvidcnoc  to  show  {Mondmity  to  l^tM  soooo  of  sctioii*  Bst 
where  it  can  be  ihown  tlwt  the  asserted  joint  captor  wat  in  i%ht  when  the 
darkness  came  on,  that  it  continued  steering  the  same  course  by  which  it 
was  nearing  the  prize,  and  that  the  prize  itseh'  ako  continued  the  same 
course,  it  amounts  to  demonstration  that  the  ships  would  have  seen  and 
been  seen  by  each  other  if  darkness  had  not  intervened." 

Antecedent  or  subsequent  services. — Upon  the  capture 

of  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Buenos  Ayres,*  a  claim  of  joint  capture 

was  made  by  the  "  Leda,"  which  had  been  srnt  to  obtain  informa- 
tion before  any  decision  had  been  resolved  upon  to  attack  the 
settlement,  and  which  left  Buenos  Ayres  before  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet,  and  only  returned  six  days  after  the  capture. 

"  The  question  is,"  said  Sir  William  Scott,  "  whether  upon  any  general 
principle  the  services  antecedently  performed  by  the  '  Leda  '  are  of  n  nature 
to  give  her  an  interest  in  the  capture.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  oot^ 
that  the  aervioet  previously  performed  by  her,  however  meritiOTOus  tibcy 
may  have  been,  will  not  entitle  her  to  share,  since  there  was  no  pfecoooat 
and  no  specific  knowledge  of  the  expedition  till  after  the  capture  was 
effected.  Upon  any  general  principle  of  joint  capture  or  on  the  authority 
of  decided  cases,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  claim  of  the  'Leda' 
cannot  be  established ;  and  it  certainly  is  not  the  disposition  of  this  Court 
or  of  the  LoMa  Conunlflaioiiers  of  Appeal  to  extend  the  interests  of  joint 
captuie  beyond  their  pieseot  Umka,  So  Ukewise  with  respect  to  servicei 
subsequently  perfonned;  they  must  be  considered  precisely  in  the  same 
light.  I  think  I  may  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  and  fixed  rule  that  no 
services,  antecedent  or  subsequent,  unless  the  vessel  is  employed  in  the 
identical  senrloe  of  the  expedition,  will  impart  a  prise  interest" 

Tenders. — A  puWic  ship  is  entitled  to  share  In  all  the  cap- 
tures made  by  a  tender  attached  to  her,  whatever  the  distance 
may  be  which  separates  them  at  the  time  of  the  capture.  '*  The 
claim  for  the  king's  ship  is  given,"  said  Sir  William  Scott  in  the 

Charlotte,"* 

"in  virtue  of  a  seizure  s^d  to  be  made  by  this  vessel  as  a  tender ;  and 
in  order  to  support  that  averment  it  must  be  shown,  either  that  there  has 
been  some  express  designation  of  her  in  that  character  by  orders  of  the 
Admiralty*  or  that  there  has  been  a  constant  employment  and  occupatioa 
in  a  manner  pecufiar  feo  tenders  and  sufficient  to  impress  that  character 
upon  her.  The  former  species  of  proof  would  undoubtedly  be  most 
desirable." 

As  the  "Charlotte"  did  not  comply  with  either  of  these 
requisites,  and  as  the  master  was  not  on  board,  the  legal  interest 
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<Ud  not  enure  to  the  private  captors  under  this  commisflioo,  but 
was  condemned  as  a  dfoit  oC  Admiialty,  taken  by  non^ocnnmls- 
stoned  captors. 

In  the  case  of  the  "Carl,"^  the  tender  "  Avon"  was  proved  to 
be  attached  to  the  "  Impregnable"  by  a  letter  from  the  Admiralty. 

"  It  is  quite  clear,"  said  Dr.  Lushington,  "that  the  •Avon'  had  all  the 
requisites  mentioned  in  this  judgment  [Sir  William  Scott's].  There  is  an 
express  designation  of  her  as  tender,  and  there  is  a  constant  employment 
of  her  in  that  capacity.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  apprehend  that  the 
tender  becomes,  as  hu  been  contended  tn  law,  a  part  of  the  ship  to  which 
she  has  been  attached,  and  that  any  capture  made  by  her  enures  to  the 
benefit  of  the  ship  to  which  the  tender  is  an  adjunct.  This  was  the  old 
rule  and  practice,  and  must  prevail  unless  any  distinction  can  now  be 
shown." 

The  tender  in  this  case  not  being*  commissioned,  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton  held  that  the  prize  must  have  been  condemned  as  a  droit  of 
Admiralty,  unless  the  capture  were  considered  as  made  by  the 
vessel  to  which  the  tender  was  attached. 

Ship's  boats. — The  same  principle  applies  in  the  case  of 
captures  made  by  a  ship's  boats.  Thus,  where  a  boat  despatched 
from  a  sliip  makes  a  capture,  this  enures  to  the  beue^C  of  the  whole 
ship,  and  not  merely  to  the  boat's  crew. 

But  constructive  assistance  by  boats  founded  upon  the  mere 
circumstance  of  being  in  sight  will  not  support  a  claim  even  for 
the  boat's  crew,  and  much  less  for  the  ship  to  which  it  is  attached. 

"There  is,  I  think,"  said  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  "Odin,"^  "a  very 
solid  ground  of  distinction  between  the  claims  of  a  boat  in  the  different 
cases  of  an  actual  and  a  constnicthre  capture.  Where  a  boat  actually 
takes,  the  ship  to  which  it  belongs  has  done  by  means  of  this  boat  all 
that  it  could  have  done  by  the  direct  use  of  its  own  force.  In  the  case  of 
mere  constructive  capture,  the  construction  which  is  laid  upon  the  supposed 
intimidation  of  the  enemy  and  the  encouragement  of  the  friend,  from  a 
dt^  0f  war  being  smt  or  wiikin  sight  of  a  capturo  applies  very  wesldy  to 
the  case  of  a  boat — an  object  that  attracts  little  notice  upon  the  water, 
and  whose  character,  even  if  discovered  by  either  of  the  other  parties,  may 
be  totally  unknown  to  both — more  unreasonable  still  would  this  be  upon 
the  actual  captors,  if  the  constructive  co-operation  of  such  an  object  would 
give  an  interest  to  the  mHrt  to  which  it  bdonged,  Wlien  a  ship  is 
in  sight  she  is  conceived  to  cooperate  in  the  proportion  of  her  force :  but 
what  room  is  there  for  such  a  presumption  when  she  po-opeiates  only  by 
the  force  of  her  boat  ? 

**  I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  case  in  which  a  boat  without  any  actual 
assistance  or  previous  concert  has  been  held  from  beit^  in  sight  only,  to  be 
entitled  to  share  as  a  joint  captor  even  to  the  extent  of  the  penons 
actually  composing  the  boat* s  crew ;  much  less  to  establish  a  daim  of  joint 
capture  for  the  whole  ship  to  which  the  boat  belongs.  I  have  not  been 
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able  to  find  any  pieoedeat  to  that  efTect ;  nor  has  any  been  prodnoed  hy 

the  counsel  in  consequence  of  the  inquiry  which  I  directed  to  be  made. 
Extremely  different  in  principle  is  such  a  case  from  the  caae  of  two 
ships,  on  the  grounds  which  i  liave  already  stated." 

The  circumstances  in  the  case  of  the  "Nancy,"*  decided  by 
the  Lords  of  Appeal,  were  even  stronger.  The  boat's  crew  of 
the  **  Royal  Admiral "  came  up  very  soon  after  the  boat  of  the 
"Trusty"  and  were  admitted  on  board  t\\(^  prize,  which  was  not 
the  case  in  the  "  Odin,"  and  did  actually  render  assistance  by 
navigating  the  prize  into  port  and  bringing  her  to  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  St.  Helena;  and  further,  that  the  "Royal  Admiral" 
and  the  "Trusty  "  were  lying  at  anchor  at  St.  Helena,  and  were 
within  sight  and  seen  by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  "  Nancy  '  at 
the  time  of  the  capture.  Nevertheless,  the  Lords  of  Appeal 
rejected  the  claim  of  the  "  Trusty  "  to  participate,  as  its  allegaiioiis 
were  not  sufficient  in  law  to  support  the  demand. 

''Constructive  assistance  by  boats/'  said  Sir  William  Scott  io  '  La  Belie 
Coquette,"'  '*  cannot  entitle  the  ships  to  which  tfacy  bdong  to  share  in 
the  prize:   The  actual  capture  by  the  boats  would  be  suflSdent  for  that 

purpose,  for  they  are  a  part  of  the  force  of  the  ship  But  in  cases  of  mere 
constructive  assistance,  the  right  of  participation  must  be  in  proportion 
to  the  quantum  of  intimidation  caused,  and  cannot  go  beyond  the  force 
actually  seen  by  the  enemy.  How  far  the  seamen  composing  the  ctews 
of  these  boats  were  provided  with  the  means  of  subduing  a  vessel  of  ^ 
force  does  not  appear ;  we  all  know  the  active  valour  of  that  class  of  mea 
in  finding  expedients  under  al!  possible  circumstances,  and  I  presume  that 
they  had  arms  of  some  description  or  other  with  them.  But  how  staod 
the  facts  of  the  case,  as  disclosed  by  the  evidence? 

'*Fonr  boats  belonging  to  the  'Tonnant'  are  despatched  In  search  of  the 
enemy;  they  are  supported  by  two  schooners,  one  of  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  original  squadron,  and  the  other,  though  it  happened  by  accident 
only  to  be  on  the  spot,  yet  by  the  practice  of  the  navy  became  subject 
for  the  time  to  the  orders  of  the  Admiral.  The  boats,  however,  were  under 
tlw  neoeirity  of  returning  many  hours  bdbie  the  capture  tosok  place,  being 
unable  to  proceed  on  account  of  the  wind  and  weaUier ;  not,  as  happened 
in  the  case  the  other  day  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  when  one  vessel 
quitted  merely  because  she  saw  the  other  was  of  sufficient  force  to  ensure 
the  capture  without  assistance.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  they  are  in  no 
way  to  be  considered  the  actual  captors ;  they  can  convey  no  interest  to 
the  ship^  and  they  are  themselves  not  entitled  upon  the  ground  of  coo- 
structive  assistancei  since  they  relinquished  the  chase  and  returned  to  the 
harbour  before  the  capture  took  place.  The  case,  then,  is  reduced  to  this, 
that  one  of  these  boats  put  some  of  her  men  on  board  the  actual  captor, 
and  as  part  of  the  crew  pro  tempore  of  that  ship  they  are  entitled  to  share, 
but  not  as  part  of  the  crew  of  the  'Tonnant'  The  daim  of  these  men  is 
admitted  ;  but  I  ha\  e  no  hesitation  m  deciding  tibat  those  who  remained 
in  the  boats  of  the  '  Tonnant '  arc  not  entitled  to  ?harc,  and  a  forttOfi  that 
the  '  Tonnant '  herself  can  have  no  interest  in  this  capture." 

>  4  Rok,  3S7  at  (1803)1  *  <  Dod.,  18  (181  iX 
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But  if  a  boat  is  detached  from  the  ship  to  which  she  belongs 
and  attached  to  another,  her  own  ship  is  not  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  prize. 

The  "  Melomane  was  captured  by  the  cutter  "  Assistance,"  to 
which  had  been  attached  a  boat  from  the  cruiser  Dragon,"  the 
actual  seizure  being  made  by  the  boat's  crew  of  the  '*  Dragon." 

Was  the  boat  acting  as  the  boat  of  the  Dragon "  or  not  P 
asked  Sir  William  Scott 

"The  tenor  of  all  the  evidence  iodines  me  to  think,"  answered  the 

learned  judge,  "that  she  was  net;  that  she  had  been  detached  from 
the  *  Dragon'  and  attached  to  the  'Assistance*  cutter,  and  that  she  was 
employed  in  performing  the  same  services  for  the  cutter  as  she  would 
have  performed  for  her  own  ship.  If  tiiat  is  to  be  taken  as  a  correct  view 
of  her  situation,  I  cannot  but  aooede  to  what  has  been  said  in  argument, 
that  a  boat  so  detached  from  one  and  attached  to  another  must  be  taken  as 
acting  under  the  authority,  and  for  the  benefit  of,  the  ship  to  which  at  that 
time,  and  in  those  operations,  she  more  properly  belongs.  The  fact  appears 
to  me  to  be,  as  it  is  described  by  the  witnesses  of  the  captured  ship, '  that 
the  capture  was  actually  and  enectnally  made  by  the  "  Assistance"  cutter, 
and  that  the  boat  was  only  used  to  perform  such  acts  as  would  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  service  have  been  performed  by  the  cutter's  own 
boat.'" 

Transports. — Mere  association  with  a  fleet  or  an  army,  with* 
out  any  direct  or  immediate  employment  in  military  operations,  is 
not  sufficient  to  entide  transports  to  participate  as  joint  captor& 
In  the  operations  which  led  to  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope'  from  the  Dutdi,  a  number  of  East  Indiamen  were  em- 
ployed to  transport  troops  to  that  port  It  was  alleged  that  their 
appearance  disconcerted  the  enemy,  and  prevented  them  from 
making  an  attack  upon  the  English  camp,  which  they  were  on  the 
point  of  attempting.  It  was  consequently  claimed  that  this  be- 
came a  case  not  merely  of  con&iructiu€  service  but  of  actual  assist- 
ance. 

*'The  greatest  part  of  the  naval  operations,"  said  Sir  William  Scott, 
had  been  performed  before  the  arrival  of  these  ships,  and  there  appears 
to  have  been  only  one  particular  piece  of  military  service  performed  on  the 
part  of  the  navy  after  their  arrival,  and  on  which  only  one  of  these  ships 
was  employed  :  that  vessel  will  undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  share.  As  to  the 
r^t,  although  it  must  be  admitted  on  all  sides  th^it  the  East  India  Com- 
pany have  performed  services  in  respect  of  this  expedition  which  may 
entitle  them  to  the  thanks  of  their  country,  yet  the  question  of  legad 
merit  whether  they  are  entitled  to  share  m  the  proceeds  of  this  prize  will 
depend  on  very  diflferent  considerations.  It  is  not  stated  in  what  way  the 
agreement  was  made  with  these  ships,  whether  it  was  to  act  in  a  military 
capacity  or  not.  If  it  was  to  act  in  a  military  character,  that  might  nearly 
decide  the  question.    But  nothing  is  said  on  this  subject  in  the  plea,  and 
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therefore  I  must  infer  that  no  such  ground  of  pretension  could  he  sus- 
tained All  that  is  said  is,  '  that  they  carried  out  General  Clarke  and  his 
troops.'  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  coast  of  Brazil 
it  was  perfectly  unknown  to  these  ships  for  what  attack  these  troops  weie 
convgying :  whether  by  virtue  of  their  contract  they  were  to  stay  at  any 
place,  or  come  away  after  the  troops  were  landed  at  such  place,  is  wrapped 
in  complete  silence,  and  therefore,  for  want  of  any  more  particular  de- 
scription, I  can  look  only  to  their  general  character,  which  is  that  of 
merchant  vessels  commissioned  gainst  the  French^  but  having  no  commis- 
sion  against  tiiat  enemy  who  was  the  particiilar  object  of  tliis  expedftioo ; 
whatever  their  force  may  have  been*  I  do  not  see  that  they  can  be  con- 
sidered in  their  original  character  as  more  than  transport  vessels,  liable  to  be 
called  upon  occasionally  to  act  with  alacrity  and  vigour  (for  British  vessels 
of  any  character  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  on  extraordinary  occasions  of 
public  neoetsity),  but  not  deriving  from  that  drannstaiioe,  as  far  as  this 
expeditiofi  was  concerned,  any  title  to  invest  tiiem  with  military  character; 

ftjr  the  mere  conveyance  of  troops  would  hnve  no  such  effect.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  true  that  a  military  character  mij^'ht  be  afterwards  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  the  nature  and  course  of  their  subsequent  employ*^ 
ment  If  they  could  liave  been  associated  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
King's  fleet,  and  did  so  aet»  they  may  acquire  an  interest  which  on  pfopa- 
application  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  due  attention.  The  question  for  loe 
to  consider,  then,  will  be  whether  they  have  acquired  that  military  char- 
acter or  not.  Their  pretensions  have  been  put  on  several  grounds:  it  is 
first  said  that  they  were  associated  with  Lhe  licet ;  mere  association  will 
not  do-— the  plea  must  go  fenlier  and  show  in  wliat  capacity  they  woe 
associated,  and  that  capacity  must  be  directly  militaiy*  Transports  ait 
associated  with  fleets  and  armies  for  various  purposes,  connected  with  or 
subservient  to  the  military  uses  of  those  fleets  and  armies.  But  if  they 
are  transports  merely,  and  as  such  are  employed  simply  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  stores  or  men,  they  do  not  rise  above  their  proper  mercantile  char- 
acter in  consequence  of  such  an  employment  The  employment  most  be 
that  of  an  immediate  application  to  die  puiposes  of  direct  militvy  open* 
tions,  in  which  tliey  are  to  take  part 

"  It  is  placed  on  the  ground  of  intimidation,  and  it  is  said  that  when  the 
enemy  is  proved  to  have  been  intimidated,  when  it  is  not  matter  of  iofei- 
enoe  but  of  actual  proofs  the  assistance  arising  from  intimidation  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  constructive  merely,  hut  an  actual  and  effective  co«peia^ 
tion  But  I  take  that  to  be  not  quite  correct,  for  a  hundred  instances 
mi^^ht  be  mentioned  in  which  actual  intimidation  might  be  produced  with- 
out any  co-operation  having  been  given.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  small 
frigate  going  to  attack  an  enem/s  vessel,  and  four  or  five  large  merchaot 
ships  unconscious  of  the  transaction  ^ould  appear  in  s^ht,  they  might  be 
objects  of  terror  to  the  enemy,  but  no  one  would  say  that  audi  a  terror 
would  entitle  them  to  share  ;  though  the  fact  of  terror  was  ever  so  strongly 
proved,  there  would  not  be  that  co-operation  nor  that  active  assistance 
which  the  law  requires  lo  entitle  non-commissioned  vessels  to  be  «»• 
iddered  as  joint  captors.  What  is  the  intimidation  alle^?  'That  tbe 
Dutch  forces  were  about  to  make  an  attack  on  the  British  army,  but  on 
the  appearance  of  the«;e  fourteen  ships  dcsi^^ted.'  This  was  an  intimida- 
tion of  which  the  ships  were  totally  unconscious,  and  which  would  haw 
been  just  as  effectually  produced  by  a  fleet  of  mere  tran^rts ;  and  I  see  oo 
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principle  on  which  I  could  proooonce  these  ships  entitled  on  which  I 

should  not  be  also  oblig^  to  pronounce  any  fleet  of  merchantmen  entitled 
in  a  similar  situation  ;  for  any  number  of  large  ships  known  to  be  British, 
and  not  known  to  be  merchantmen,  would  have  produced  the  same  effect. 
The  intimidation  was  entirely  passive ;  there  was  no  animus  nor  design  on 
Aetr  port,  nor  even  knowiedge  of  the  fact,  for  it  was  not  tiH  the  next  day, 
when  their  commodore  tetamed  ftom  Lord  Keith,  that  they  knew  any- 
thing^ of  the  matter,  or  even  thought  of  the  terror  they  had  assisted 
in  exciting.  I  take  it  that  no  case  can  Lhj  alle<^ed  in  which  a  terror  so 
excited  has  been  held  to  enure  to  the  benefit  of  a  non-commissioned  ship. 
Another  ground  on  which  it  is  put,  and  wliich  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to 
advert  to,  is  tiie  ground  of  analogy.  That  it  is  a  case  of  assistance, 
analogous  to  that  of  joint  chasing,  on  which  it  is  said  to  be  sufficient  if 
the  non-commissioned  ship  puts  itself  in  motion;  and  the  case  of  the 
•Twee  Gesustcr**  in  the  last  war  and  the  'Le  Franc'*  have  been  relied 
upon.  I  see  no  ground  on  which  tiie  analogy  can  be  supported.  The 
cases  cited  were  of  a  very  different  nature ;  in  both  of  them  the  non-com- 
missioned ships  chased  animo  capiendi^  and  contributed  materially,  in  the 
case  of  the*Le  Franc'  directly  and  immediately,  to  the  act  of  capture. 
In  the  present  case  these  ships  approached,  but  with  no  animus  capUndi^ 
with  no  hostile  purpose  entertained  by  themselves,  for  they  were  totally 
tenorant  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition.  It  is,  moreover,  ohvions  to  remark 
tibat  all  cases  of  joint  cliasing  at  sea  differ  materially  from  the  cases  of  con- 
junct operations  at  land,that  Uieyare  with  great  danger  of  inaccuracyapplied 
to  illustrate  each  other.  In  joint  chasing  at  sea,  there  is  the  overt  act  ot 
pursuing,  by  which  the  design  and  actual  purpose  of  the  party  may  be 
ascertained  and  much  intimidation  may  be  produced ;  hot  in  cases  of  con- 
junct operations  at  land  it  is  not  the  mere  intntalon  even  of  a  commis- 
sioned ship  that  would  entitle  parties  to  shares.  The  words  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  direct  '  That  in  all  conjunct  expeditions  of  the  na\'^'  and  army 
against  any  fortress  upon  the  land  directed  by  instructions  from  His 
Majesty,  the  flag  and  general  officers  and  commanders  and  other  officers, 
seamen,  marines,  and  soldiers  siiaU  have  such  proportionable  interest 
and  property  as  His  Majesty  under  his  sigfn  manual  shall  think  fit  to  order 
and  direct'  The  interest  of  the  prize  is  given  to  the  fleet  and  army,  and 
it  would  not  be  the  mere  voluntary  interposition  of  a  privateer  that  would 
entitle  her  to  share.  It  would  be  a  very  inconvenient  doctrine  that  private 
ships  of  war,  by  watching  an  opportunity  and  intruding  themselves  into 
an  expedition  which  the  public  authority  had  in  no  degree  committed  to 
them,  should  be  at  liberty  to  say  '  we  will  co-operate/  and  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  derive  an  interest  from  such  a  spontaneous  act,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  those  to  whom  the  service  was  originally  entrusted. 
Expeditions  of  this  leind,  designed  fay  the  immediate  authority  of  the 
State,  belong  exclusively  to  its  own  instruments  whom  it  has  selected  for 
the  purpose,  and  it  might  be  attended  with  very  grave  obstruction  to  the 
public  f^ervice  of  the  country'  if  private  individuals  could  intrude  them- 
selves into  such  undertakings  uninvited  and  under  colour  of  their  letter  of 

>  3  Rob.,  184  fu 

-  285  n.    In  both  these  ca^e^  il  was  held  on  appeal  that  the  prizes  had  been 

captured  by  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  ships,  and  that  the  shares  which 
would  have  beea  taken  by  the  latter  if  they  had  been  ceounitsioBed  becauie  droits  aad 
perqiasites  of  Adnuralty. 
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marque.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  ca<ies  of  chasing  at  sea  and  of  con- 
junct op^?rat^o^is  at  land  stand  on  different  principles,  and  that  thcie  is 
little  analogy  which  can  make  them  clearly  applicable  to  each  other.  . . . 
Upon  the  whole  of  these  facts  ...  it  has  not  been  shown  that  these  ships 
set  out  in  an  original  military  dua«cter»  or  that  any  militaiy  diancte 
has  been  subsequently  impressed  upon  them  by  the  nature  and  coursed 
their  employment;  and,  therefore,  however  meritorious  their  services 
may  have  been,  and  however  entitled  they  may  be  to  the  gratitude  of 
their  country,  it  will  not  entitle  them  to  share  in  this  valuable  capture." 

Where  ships  are  associated  in  the  same  service,  or  eng^aged  in  a 
joint  enterprise  under  the  orders  of  the  same  superior  officer,  they 
arc  usually  entitled  to  share  in  each  other's  prizes  made  in  such 
service  or  enterprise. 

Different  principles  apply  to  the  cases  of  ships  associated  by 
public  authority  on  a  common  service  and  ships  not  so  associaccd 

"In  the  latter  case,"  said  Sir  William  Scott  in  the "Forsigheid,"^ "where 
a  capture  is  made  by  ships  not  associated  by  public  authority  for  a  commoa 
aervioe^  it  could  not  be  mtdntained  on  any  principle  tiiat  the  wuett  tStomr 
•tanoe  of  being  within  toch  a  distance  as  would  bring  them  within  sight  io 
clear  weather  would  entitle  them  to  share  when  in  fact  they  wert-  net  w 
at  all.  It  would  put  this  rule  of  law  on  a  very  uncertain  footin;^  indeec. 
unconnected  with  all  rational  principle  as  well  as  incapable  of  ail  satisfac- 
tory proof,  if  the  Court  had  to  determine  on  the  state  of  tlie  atmospben 
and  on  the  loose  conjectuial  evidence  that  might  he  applied  to  asoerlib 
such  a  state  ;  whether  the  distance  for  sight,  V[ me  weather  had  been  clear; 
and  what  under  such  a  state  could  be  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
enemy  or  the  friend.  It  is  essentially  necessary  in  such  cases  that  tlie 
party  should  have  bem  in  sight  at  some  part  of  the  transaction,  thoi^bitis 
not  required  that  it  should  be  at  the  moment  of  captafO»  faecnne  tbe 
impulse  and  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  enemy  who  is  to  be  intimi- 
dated or  of  the  friend  who  is  to  be  encouraj^ed  may  remain  notwithstand- 
ing the  intervention  of  a  headland  or  fog,  and  may  therefore  bring  it  within 
the  reach  of  that  principle  of  law  on  which  constructive  assistance  is  built 

"  But  in  caaei  of  ships  associated  together  by  public  authority  the  suae 
principle  does  not  necessarily  apply.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  if  one  ship 
of  a  squadron  takes  a  prize  in  the  night  unknown  to  the  rest,  it  vould 
entitle  the  whole  fleet  to  share,  althouc^h  possibly  the  capture  might  have 
been  made  at  a  distance  out  of  si^^ht  of  most  of  the  ships  of  war,  even  if  it 
had  been  noonday ;  for  the  fleet  so  associated  is  considered  as  one  body, 
unless  detadied  by  orders  or  entirely  separated  by  accident ;  and  wliat  it 
done  by  one  continuing  to  compose  in  fact  a  part  of  a  fleet  enures  to  the 
benefit  of  all.  In  the  present  case  no  accidental  separation  is  suggested. 
The  only  question  is  whether  or  not  the  capture  was  made  whilst  those 
ships  composed  de  facto  a  part  of  this  fleet. 

'*  The  whole  case^  then,  is  reduced  to  tl^  pcrfnt :  whether  these  ships  ait 
to  be  considered  as  detached  or  not — dOadUd,  I  mean,  in  the  same  manner 
as  detachments  are  usually  made,  for  some  distinct  and  separate  purpou. 
which,  though  possibly  connected  with  the  main  service,  carries  them  out 
of  the  scene  of  common  operation  for  the  time,  or  whether  they  were  seat 

*  3  Robb,  311  (iSoi). 
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only  on  the  look  out  to  preserve  tfaetr  connexion  with  the  service  of  the 

fleet  and  maintain  their  dependence  on  it?  To  determine  this  question  I 
must  look  to  the  orders  that  were  given  :  they  direct  them  '  to  watch  well 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  to  cruise  between  certain  points,  joining  the 
fleet  oocaaiooally  for  oommmiication.'  If  they  stopped  here,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  hold  that  it  was  a  separate  service,  with  order  to  join  again; 
but  they  go  on — *  directing  them  to  avoid  being  at  such  a  distance  as  not 
to  observe  the  signals  that  were  made!  It  is  impossible  under  these  terms 
to  say  that  it  was  a  detached  service.  It  is  more  like  the  stretching  out  of 
the  arms  of  the  fleet,  without  dissolving  in  any  manner  the  connexion 
between  them  and  the  main  body.  From  this  very  circwnstanoe  a  pre- 
sumption strongly  arises,  were  it  necessary  to  consider  the  probability  of 
that  fact,  that  the  fleet  would  have  been  ncttiaUy  in  sight  if  an  accidental 
haziness  had  not  intervened.  On  the  whole  of  the  case  contained  in  this 
allegation,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  fleet  is  entitled  to  share,  and  on  the 
same  principle  by  whicfa  it  vrould  Iiave  shared  in  a  capture  made  by  one  of 
its  own  ships  not  sent  off  under  such  an  order." 

Conjunct  military  and  naval  expeditions. — Apart  from 
municipal  law,  a  mere  general  co-operaiioii  of  land  and  bea  forces 
in  the  same  general  object  is  not  sufficient  to  give  to  either  force 
a  title  to  participate  in  the  prizes  made  by  the  other.  In  order 
to  entitle  them  to  share  in  such  prizes  there  must  be  actual  co- 
operation. 

** Much  more  is  necessary  than  a  mere  h^ig m  sight"  said  Sir  William 
Scott  in  the  "Dordrecht;''  ^  "to  entitle  an  army  to  share  jointly  with  the  navy 

in  the  capture  of  an  enemy's  fleet.  The  mere  presence  or  beinc^  in  sight  of 
different  parties  of  a  naval  force  is,  with  few  exceptions,  sufficient  to  entitle 
them  to  be  joint  captors,  because  they  are  always  conceived  to  have  that 
privity  of  purpose  which  may  constitute  a  community  of  interests ;  but 
between  land  and  sea  forces,  acting  independently  of  each  other  and  for 
different  purposes,  there  can  be  no  such  privity  presumed  ;  and,  therefore, 
to  establish  a  claim  of  joint  capture  between  them  there  must  be  a  con- 
tribution of  actual  assistance,  and  the  mere  presence  or  being  in  sight  will 
not  be  sufficient.  .  .  .  When  there  is  no  preconcert,  it  must  be  not  a  slight 
service,  nor  an  assistance  merely  rendering  the  capture  more  easy  or  con- 
venient, but  some  very  material  service  that  will  be  deemed  necessary  to 
entitle  an  army  to  the  benefit  of  joint  capture.  When  there  is  preconcert, 
it  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  that  the  service  should  be  material, 
because  then  each  party  performs  the  service  that  is  previously  assigned  to 
him,  and  whetiier  that » important  or  not,  it  is  not  so  material ;  the  part  is 
performed,  and  that  is  all  that  is  expected.  But  where  there  is  no  such 
privity  of  design,  and  where  one  of  the  parties  is  of  force  equal  to  the  v;ork 
and  does  not  ask  assistance,  it  is  not  the  interposing  of  a  slight  aid, 
insignificant,  perhaps,  and  not  necessary,  that  will  entitle  another  party 
to  ^are.  Suppose  an  engagement  at  sea,  in  which  a  part  of  the  enemy's 
crews,  being  disposed  to  fly  to  shore,  should  be  prevented  from  landing  by 
an  armed  fofoe,  and  should  therefore  be  induced  to  surrender  with  the  main 
fleet ;  or  suppose  this  body  of  armed  men  on  shore  should  have  prevented 
the  fleet  from  obtaining  supplies  two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  action, 

*  3  Rob,  $5  (1799). 
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these  would  be  very  remote  services,  and  such  as  would  not  induSi'tnelD 
pronounce  for  a  joint  capture.  The  services  which  I  should  require  oaust  be 
such  as  were  directly  or  matenaiiy  influencing  the  capture,  so  ilpt  tk 
capture  oould  not  have  been  made  without  such  a^wttance,  or  at  Mui  t 
mimmfy  and  without  great  hawundL  It  is  further  expected  that 
by  which  such  a  ckim  is  supported  should  be  clear  and  consisteni  _ 
it  lies  on  those  setting  up  an  interest  of  joint  capture  to  make  out  thnr 
case  ;  the  presumption  is  on  the  side  of  the  actual  captor.  Their  evidence, 
therefore,  must  be  satisfactory,  for  if  not,  or  if  it  is  left  at  all  doubtful«ilis 
the  dtit)r  of  the  Court  to  adhere  to  the  inteierta  of  the  actual  capfcor." 

The  same  principle  was  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  Oakes  v.  United  States/  In  this  case  the 
"  Eastport,"  durin^r  the  Civil  War,  was  captured  whilst  water- 
borne  by  detachments  of  men  in  small  boats  from  three  United 
States  gunboats,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  fart  of 
the  naval  forces  under  the  command  of  a  naval  captain.  At  the 
time  of  the  capture  no  land  forces  were  near  the  scene  thereof  or 
took  any  active  part  therein ;  but  the  gunboats  and  naval  forces  in 
the  inland  watm,  where  the  prise  was  lying,  were  under  die 
control  of  the  War  Department  It  was  accordingly  held  diat 
die  capture  was  made  not  the  army,  but  by  the  naval  foioesi 
although  the  cutters  at  the  tune  and  plaice  were  under  the  genenl 
control  of  the  War  Depart n^ent 

In  the  case  of  the  **  Stella  del  Norte,"*  a  squadron  was  detached 
from  the  British  fleet  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Austrian  army  oo 
the  coast  of  Genoa,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  French  forces 
out  of  that  country.  The  "  Stella  del  Norte  '  and  other  vessels 
were  cnptured  by  ships  of  the  squadron  coasting  along  the  shore, 
in  CO  operation  with  the  Austrian  troops,  after  the  latter  bad 
driven  away  the  garrison  from  a  battery,  under  the  protectioaot 
which  these  vessels  had  been  lying. 

This  was  held  not  a  conjunct  expedition  within  the  purview  of 
the  Prize  AcL 

As  far  as  the  particulars  of  the  case  may  be  taken  to  be  distinctly 
stated  in  the  allegation/'  said  Sir  William  Scott,  '*it  is  a  conjunct  ex- 
pedition of  a  fflttcfa  wider  range;  it  is  a  case  of  an  army  sweefMf 
the  shore  and  of  a  fleet  sailing  sdon^  the  coast,  not  pressing  on  any 

particular  point,  but  both  going  on  prof^ressively  against  a  wboic 
country.  It  is  therefore  materially  different  from  ordinary  cases  in  this 
particular  circumstance,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  objects  of  booty  or 
prize,  as  to  which  there  could  be  any  privity  or  CD-opefation  betireen  thea- 
Snppose  the  case  of  a  Russian  army  landed  in  France  and  supported,  ii 
far  as  it  was  capable  of  receiving  assistance,  by  an  English  fleet  upon  the 
coast.  Though  a  general  purpose  of  concert  and  assistance  might  subsist 
between  them,  there  would  be  many  acts  and  many  situations  in  which 

»  174  U.S.  Rep..  778  (1898). 
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there  could  be  no  possibility  of  co-opeiation.   If  the  army  moved  ever  so 

little  into  the  interior  with  a  view  of  concentrating  its  force  or  of  taking  a 
more  advantageous  position,  any  booty  taken  in  such  a  course  would  be 
a  capture,  towards  wiiich  scarcely  any  privity  or  communication  of 
endeavour  could  subsist  between  the  two  forces,  in  comparison  with  otlier 
cases  of  co-operation,  pointing  to  one  particular  and  identical  obfect  So 
on  the  other  side,  whilst  the  army  was  ever  so  little  retired,  a  capture  made 
by  tlie  fieet  of  any  ships  appearing;  on  the  coast  must  be  an  act  in  which 
the  army  could  have  very  little  participation." 

By  the  Prize  Act»  1864,^  to  entitle  naval  and  military  forces  to 
participate,  first  sudi  forces  must  be  diose  of  His  Majesty,  and 
seconoly  its  provisions  point  particularly  to  expeditions  against 
some  fortress  on  land  which  is  accessible  by  land  and  sea,  against 
which  both  descriptions  of  forces  are  capable  of  concurring  in  one 
identical  operation  or  scries  of  operations. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  case  of  joint  capture  by 
military  and  naval  forces,  since  no  Act  exists  giving  prize  to  the 
latter  in  such  r  case,  the  capture  enures  exclusively  to  the  benefit 

of  the  Government. 

In  the  " Siren,"'  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  said*^ 

*'In  oar  Jurisprudenoe  tbere  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  droits  of  Admiralty* 
The  United  States  have  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown  [ie.  the 

English  Crown].  No  one  can  have  any  right  or  interest  in  any  prize 
•except  by  grant  or  permission.  All  captures  made  without  their  express 
authority  enure  ipso  facto  to  their  benefit  Whenever  a  claim  is  set  up  its 
■sanction  an  Act  of  Congress  must  be  shown.  If  no  such  Act  can  be 
prodttced,  the  alleged  right  does  not  exist  The  United  States  takes  the 
captured  property  not  as  droits^  but  strictly  and  solely  jure  retpublioB. 

"Four  Acts  of  Congress,"  continued  the  learned  judge,  "have  been 
passed  allowing  captors  to  participate  in  the  fruits  of  the  property 
captured.  They  are  the  Act  of  1799,^  that  of  iSoo,*  that  of  1862/  and 
-tiiat  of  1864.*  It  is  neoessaiy  in  this  case  to  consider  only  one  clause  of 
the  tenth  section  of  the  Act  last  mentioned,  which  is  as  follows :  '  The  net 
proceeds  of  all  property  condemned  as  prize,  when  the  prize  was  of 
superior  or  equal  force  to  the  vessel  or  vessels  making  the  capture,  shall 
be  decreed  to  the  captors.  And  when  of  inferior  force,  one-half  shall  be 
decreed  to  the  United  States,  and  the  other  half  to  the  captors.' 

*'No  provision  is  found  in  any  of  these  statutes  touching  joint  captures  by 
the  army  and  navy.  They  are  wholly  silent  as  to  the  military  arm  of  tlie 
service.  It  results  from  this  state  of  thing's,  accordinc^  to  the  principles  we 
have  laid  down,  that  such  captures  enure  exclusively  to  the  beneht  of  the 
United  States." 

»  Sect.  34  of  27     ;8  Vict  c.  25. 

*  13  Wall.,  389  (ib7i>. 

*  U.S.  Statutes  at  Luge^  VoL  1, 71 S* 

*  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  52. 

*  Ibid.,  Vo!  X 11,  606. 

*  Ibid.,  Vol.  Xiii,  306. 
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It  was  said  in  Porter  v.  United  States  : — * 

"  Prize-money  or  bounty  in  lieu  of  it  is  not  allowed  by  the  laws  oi 
Congress  who-e  vessels  of  the  enemy  are  captured  or  destroyed  by  the 
nvry  with  the  oo-opention  of  the  army.  To  win  dtlier,  the  navy  onct 
achieve  its  success  without  the  direct  aid  of  the  army  fay  maritime  font 

only.  No  pecuniary  reward  is  conferred  for  anything  taken  or  destrojtd 
by  the  navy  when  it  acts  in  conjiinction  with  the  army  in  the  capture  of  a 
fortified  position  of  the  enemy,  though  the  meritorious  services  and  gallant 
conduct  of  its  officers  and  men  may  justly  entitle  them  to  honourablt 
mentioii  in  tiie  history  of  the  country." 

Proof  of  joint  claim. — The  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  the 
party  setting  up  a  claim  of  joint  capture. 

"The  Act  of  Parliament,"  said  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  "Robert,"  -  "has 
been  extended,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  harmony  of  the  service, 
to  let  in  some  remote  claims ;  but  the  facts  must  be  proved  in  the  most 
direct  manner.* 

Distribution  of  proceeds  of  prize. — Apart  from  municipal 
reguhitions,  the  proceeds  of  prize  are  distributed  amongst  joint 
taptors  in  proportion  either  to  the  numbers  of  their  respective 
crews»  or  of  their  respective  guns,  or  of  both  in  combination. 

In  the  case  of  Roberts  v.  Hartley,*  Lord  Mansfield,  on  die 
authority  of  a  case  tried  before  him  at  the  "Cockpit,"  held  diat 
where  there  had  been  no  special  proportion  of  distnbution  agreed 
upon  the  division  should  be  made  according  to  the  numto*  of 
men  on  board  each  ship.    Both  the  captors  were  privateers. 

This  principle  was  also  applied  in  the  case  of  the  "Twee 
Gesuster,"^  where  the  capture  was  made  by  two  cutters,  each 
manned  by  a  crew  of  sixteen  men.  Here  one  was  commissioned 
and  the  other  not.  One  half-share  was  decreed  to  the  commis- 
sioned vessel,  and  the  other  half  which  would  have  gone  to  the 
non-commissioned  vessel  if  she  had  held  a  letter  of  marque,  was 
condemned  as  a  droit  of  Admiralty.  The  same  rule  was  followed 
in  "  Le  Franc"  • 

Subsequently,  in  the  case  of  Duckworth  v.  Tucker,*  Lord 
Mansheld  said  the  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  had  never  yet  been  | 
stated, 

"  but  if  one  might  guess  at  it,  it  must  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  strength  cf 
the  respective  captors ;  to  know  which  the  number  of  guns,  weight  of 
metal,  number  of  men  and  strength  of  each  fleet  must  he  stated." 

Story,  however,  preferred  the  principle  of  distribution  accordicg 
to  the  number  of  men,  without  whom  the  instruments  of  var 
would  be  useless. 

»  106  U.S.  Rep.,  607  (1882).  »  3  Rob.,  194  (1800). 

'  t  Doug.,  311  (17S0).  *  s  Rob.,  2S4  note. 

■        aSS  *  *  Tanat,  7  (1809). 
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"Upon  general  principles,"  observed  this  learned  jndge  in  the 
"  Despatch,"  ^  "  it  would  seem  reasonable,  in  cases  of  joint  capture,  that 
the  distribution  should  be  made  accordins;  to  the  relative  strength  of  the 
capturing  ships.  In  that  propoftion  the  mtimidation  of  the  enemy,  which 
would  lead  to  a  surrender,  would  ordinarily  be  supposed  to  exist  where 
no  battle  should  be  actually  fought,  and  in  cases  of  actual  battle  the 
degree  of  injury  done  to  the  enemy  would  be  estimated  in  the  same 
manner.  And  in  a  middle  class  of  cases,  where  one  ship  was  actually 
engaged  and  the  other  only  in  general  co-operation,  the  ultimate  surrender 
might  be  well  attributed  as  modi  to  the  despair  of  escape  firom  the  com- 
bined force  as  the  immediate  injury  from  die  engaging  ftwce.  And  in* 
deed  to  attempt  a  discrimination  founded  on  different  degreef^  of  exertion 
would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  wholly  impossible.  Bynkershoek  therefore, 
and  he  alone  is  a  great  authority,  lays  duwn  the  rule  that  the  parties  shall 
in  joint  capture  share  in  proportion  to  their  respective  strength  *  And 
this  I  apprehend  to  be  the  rule  adopted  in  the  prize  courts  of  England 
and  France,  and  perhaps  forms  the  basis  of  the  distribution  among  tiie 
other  maritime  jiowers  of  Europe. 

"  In  the  manner  of  estimating  the  relative  strength,  a  great  diversity  of 
regulation  exists.  Valin,  in  his  treatise  of  prize,'  states  tiiat  in  France 
the  mode  varies  in  three  classes  of  cases  of  joint  capture:  (i)  Between  a 
public  ship  and  a  privateer  the  distribution  is  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  cannon.  (2)  Between  privateers,  in  proportion  to  the  force  and  equip- 
ments, the  number  and  calibre  of  the  cannon  of  the  respective  ships ;  and 
the  estimate  in  this  case,  depending  upon  such  heterogeneous  and  com- 
plex combinations,  is  reduced  to  an  unity  of  denomination  by  an  arbitrary 
valuation  of  the  component  parts.  (3)  Between  public  ships  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  and  calibre  of  their  respective  batteries  of  cannon. 

"  In  England,  as  between  public  ships,  cases  of  joint  capture  do  not 
present  any  difficulty  in  the  distribution.  By  the  King's  proclamation 
the  whole  property  is  shared  by  all  the  officers  and  crews  of  ue  capturing 
ships  according  to  certain  fixed  proportions,  in  which  all  the  officers  of 
equal  rank  obtain  an  equal  share.  ...  As  to  pri%^ateersv  no  statute  regula- 
tion exists,  and  therefore  their  claims  are  settled  by  the  general  law  of 
relative  strength.  This  relative  strength  is  to  be  measured  as  has  been 
settled  by  solemn  adjudications  at  the '  Cockpit '  and  in  the  King's  Bench, 
by  the  number  of  men  on  board  each  ship.*  This  rule  has  the  advantage 
of  great  practical  simplicity,-  and  f^cneral  equity.  It  seems  bottomed  on 
the  soundest  sense,  and  places  the  relative  force  in  the  power  and  activity 
of  animated  beings,  in  which  it  must  always  ultimately  reside,  rather  than 
in  the  mere  instruments  which  without  such  power  and  activity  would  be 
useless  and  unavailing." 

The  learned  judge  acoordinffly  followed  the  English  rule  laid 
down  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  R<£erts  v.  Hartley. 

Statutory  regulations. — Where  joint  captors  are  public 
ships  the  proportion  in  which  they  share  is  generally  settled  by 
statute  or  by  statute  enlarged  by  Proclamation,  Ordinance,  Decree, 
or  Order  in  Council. 


*  a  GalL,  I  (1813). 

»  **  Des  Prises,"  ch.  XIX. 


"  Q.P.  Jut.  c  xviii. 

*  Roberts  v.  Hartley,  supra. 
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Great  BfitailL — By  section  42  of  tim  Naval  Prize  Act, 

1864—' 

"  If  in  relation  to  any  war.  Her  Majesty  is  pleased  to  declare,  by  Proclama- 
tion or  Order  in  Council,  her  intention  to  grant  prize  bounty  to  the  officers 
and  crews  of  her  ships  of  war,  then  such  of  the  officers  aiui  crew  of  any 
of  Her  Majest/a  ships  of  war  as  axe  actually  present  at  the  taking  or 
de^ro3ring  of  any  armed  ship  of  anv  of  Her  Majesties  enemies,  shall  be 
entitl^  to  have  distributed  among  t^m  as  prize  bounty  a  sum  calculated 
at  the  rate  of  five  pound*:  for  each  pecMQ  OD  bosfd  the  enemy'a  shq^tt 
the  beginning  of  the  engagetneat." 

By  section  43 — 

"The  number  of  the  penona  10  00  boanl  the  eocoiy's  ship  shall  be 

proved  in  a  Prize  Court,  either  by  the  examinations  on  oath  of  Ac 
survivors  ot  them  or  of  any  three  or  more  survivors,  or  if  there  is  do 
survivor,  by  the  papers  of  the  enemy's  ship  or  ijy  the  examinations  on 
oath  of  three  or  raoce  of  the  offioen  and  mm  of  Her  Majesty's  ship,  or 
by  sadi  other  evideooe  as  may  seen  to  the  Court  sufficient  in  tfaadfcnn- 
stances.** 

The  distribution  of  all  prise  motiey  is  now  regulated  by  the 
Royal  Proclamation  of  3  August,  1886.' 

United  States. — By  section  4630  of  the  Revised  Statutes— 

"The  net  [jrucecds  of  all  propert}''  condemned  as  prize,  shall,  when 
the  prize  was  of  superior  or  equal  force  to  the  vessel  or  vessels  making 
the  capture,  be  decreed  to  the  captors ;  tmA  when  of  inferior  forces  one- 
half  shall  be  decreed  to  the  United  States  and  the  other  half  to  thecaptOHk 

except  that  in  case  of  privateers  and  letters  of  marque,  the  whole  shall 
be  decreed  to  the  captors,  unless  it  shall  be  otherwise  provided  ia  the 
commissions  to  such  vessels."* 

The  question  of  the  relative  superiority  or  equality  of  the  priic 
to  the  capturing  vessel  or  vessels  was  considered  in  the  iron- 
clad "Atlanta."^  This  vessel  was  considered  by  the  Confederates 
to  be  superior  to  two  United  States  monitors  lying  in  Wassau 
Sound.  On  the  morning  of  17  June,  1863,  the  "Atlanta"  was 
sighted  by  the  monitors  "  Weehawken "  and  "  Nahant"  The 
former  was  the  first  to  engage  the  "Atlanta,"  and  with  her  first  ^ 
shot,  when  within  four  hundred  yards,  struck  the  "  ALlaata"  upon 
the  side  of  her  casement,  doing  enormous  damage,  and  with  ner 
second  shot  when  within  two  hundred  yards,  destroyed  her  pilot* 
house.  Before  the  "  Nahant "  conld  come  ut  >  and  fire  a  shot  tlie 
*'  Atlanta  "  surrendered.  The  Court  bdow  decided  that  tbe  pcue 
was  of  an  inferior  force,  and  accordingly  awarded  only  one-half 
of  the  proceeds  to  the  captors* 

»  27  &  28  Vict  c.  25. 

s  State  Papers,  VoL  LXXVII,  1189. 

»  Title  LIV,  p.  908. 

*  3  Wall.,  425  (1865). 
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Upon  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  this  decision  was  upheld. 

"The  mere  fact/'  said  Field,  J.,  "that  the  only  shot  fired  and  the  only 
damage  done  was  by  the  '  Wechawken '  is  not  decisive.  Other 
c&cumstanoes  must  be  taken  into  account;  such  as  the  fotte^  position,  and 
intention  of  the  '  Nahant'  The  two  vessels  were  known  to  be  under  the 
same  command  and  of  nearly  equal  force.  The  *  Atlanta'  descended  the 
Sound  to  attack  both,  and  governed  herself  with  reference  to  their  combined 
action.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  her  course  would  have  been 
the  one  pursued,  had  she  had  only  the  'Weehawken*  to  encounter. 
Besides,  me  fire  of  the  '  Atlanta '  was  directed  entirely  to  the  '  Nahant, ' 
and  of  course  diverted  from  her  consort.  It  is  possible  that  a  different 
result  might  have  followed  had  the  fire  been  turned  upon  the  '  Wee- 
liawken.'  This  diversion  must  be  considered  in  every  sense  of  the  term 
as  giving  aid  to  her.  ...  It  cannot  be  affirmed,  nor  is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  any  of  the  incidents  of  the  battle  would  have  occurred  as 
they  did  if  the '  Nahant'  had  not  been  present  in  the  action." 

It  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  (affirming  the  decision  of 
the  Court  below]!,  in  Dewey  v.  United  States^'  tluit  in  determininfi^ 
whether  the  Spanish  vessels  sunk  or  destroyed  by  Admiral  Dewey 
at  Manila  were  of  inferior  or  superior  force  to  the  American 
vessels  engaged  in  that  battle,  the  land  batteries,  mines  and 
torpedoes  noi  conirolledhy  those  in  charge  of  the  Spanish  vessels* 
but  which  sufporM  those  vessels,  were  to  be  excluded  altogether 
from  consideration. 

In  the  **  Mangrove  "  prize-money*  case,  since  the  "  Mangrove  " 
was  found  to  be  the  sole  captor,  it  remained  to  be  considered 
whether  she  was  of  inferior  or  superior  force  to  the  "  Panama." 

"There  is  no  denying,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  "that  the  '  Panama  ' 
was  of  force  superior  to  the  '  Mangrove,'  She  was  of  1432  tons  register, 
with  a  crew  of  seventy-one.  She  had  substantially  what  was  required  by 
her  contract  as  a  mail  steamship  with  the  Spanidi  Government,  viz.  two 
Hontoria  nine-centimetre  guns  with  thirty  rounds  of  shot  for  each,  one 
Maxim  gun  on  the  bridge,  two  signal  guns,  twenty  Remington  rifles  and 
ten  Mauser  ritles,  all  with  ammunition,  also  bayonets  and  swords.  The 
•  Mangrove '  was  a  steel  screw  lighthouse  tender,  of  not  more  than  800 
tons,  with  a  crew  of  thirty  men,  and  with  two  six-pound  guns  and  no 
small  arms  or  cuila  ses.  The  'Panama'  also  was  much  the  faster  boat 
of  the  two.  .  .  If  the  mn^ter  v/as  a  timid  man,  who  would  not  have 
dared  to  fight  under  any  circumstances,  there  would  have  been  the  same 
certainty  of  surrender  to  one  who  knew  the  whole  situation,  but  the  law 
would  have  looked  only  to  the  force  and  would  not  have  gone  into 
psychology.  It  would  not  matter  that  because  of  his  timidity  the  breech 
blocks  of  the  guns  were  left  stowed  below.  If  he  had  the  materials  for 
resistance  and  the  chance  to  use  them,  that  is  as  far  is  the  Inw  would 
inquire.  So  here.  As  was  said  by  Judge  Sprague,  we  must  '  consider  the 
means  the  vessels  possessed,  and  not  the  use  they  made  of  them."** 

»  178  U.S.  Rep.,  510(1900), 
•  188  U.S.  Rep.,  720  (1902). 
»  **At]aiita,"  a  Sprague,  351. 
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In  the  case  of  the  "  Dos  Hermanos,"^  the  capture  was  made  by 
non-commissioned  captors. 

** Whatever,"  said  Marshall,  CJ.,  ''might  have  been  the  anc^t 

doctrine  in  England  in  respect  to  cnptures  in  war,  it  is  now  clearly  estab- 
lished in  thnt  kingdom  that  all  captures  jure  belli  are  made  for  the 
Government,  and  that  no  title  of  prize  can  be  acquired  but  by  the  public 
acts  of  the  Goverameot  oonfetring  rights  on  the  captors.  If  the  ofiginal 
law  of  England  authorized  an  indi^ual  to  aoqaire  to  his  own  use  the 
property  of  an  individual,  without  any  express  authority  from  the  public, 
that  law  was  changed  long  before  the  settlement  of  this  country.  Tt 
never  was  the  law  of  this  country.  Before  the  revolution,  all  captures 
from  the  enemy  accrued  to  the  Government  to  be  distributed  according  to 
law ;  and  the  revolutiofi  conld  not  strip  the  Government  of  this  exclusive 
prerogative  and  vest  it  in  individuals.  It  is  then  tiie  settled  law  of  tiie 
United  Stntes  that  all  capture?  made  by  non-commissioned  captors  are 
made  for  ihe  Government;  and  since  the  provisions  of  the  I'nze  Acts  as 
to  the  distribution  of  prize  proceeds  are  confined  to  public  and  private 
armed  vessels  cntlslngf  wider  a  regular  commissioci,  the  only  claim  which 
can  be  sustained  by  the  captors  in  cases  like  the  present  must  be  to  the 
nature  of  salvage  for  bringing  In  and  preserving  die  property." 

Salvage  of  one-half  was  awarded  to  the  captors. 

The  exception  in  the  section  received  judicial  interpretation  in 
the  case  of  the  "  Sally,"'  which  was  an  American  vessiel  captured 
wlien  engaged  in  an  illicit  intercourse  with  the  enemy.  The 
Government  claimed  the  prize  as  forfeited  under  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  i  March,  1809. 

"By  the  general  law  of  prize,"  said  Stor>',  J.,  "property  eng^g-ed  in 
illef:^a!  interconrse  with  the  enemy  is  deemed  enemy  property.  It  is  of 
no  consequence  whether  it  belong  to  an  ally  or  to  a  citizen ;  the  ill^al 
traffic  stamps  It  with  the  hostile  diaraeter  and  attaches  to  It  all  the  penal 
consequences  of  enemy  ownership.  In  conformity  with  this  rule,  it  has 
been  solemnly  adjudf:^ed,  by  the  same  course  of  decisions  which  has 
established  the  illegality  of  the  intercourse,  that  the  property  engaged 
therein  must  be  condemned  as  prize  to  the  captors  and  not  to  the  Crovm. 
Tliis  principle  has  been  Ailly  recognised  by  Sir  William  Scott  in  the 
'  Nelly,'^  and,  indeed,  seems  never  to  have  admitted  a  serious  doubt.  .  .  . 
The  municipal  forfeiture  under  the  Non-intercourse  Act  was  absorbed  in 
the  more  general  operation  of  the  law  of  war.  The  property'  of  an 
enemy  seems  hardly  to  be  within  the  provision  of  mere  municipal 
r^^lations,  but  is  confiscable  under  the  Jus  gentiutn. 

**  But  even  If  the  doctrine  were  otherwise,  we  are  all  satisfied  that  the 
Prize  Act  of  June  26, 1812,  c  107,  operates  as  a  grant  ficom  the  United 
States  of  all  property  r^htfully  captured  by  commissioned  privateers  as 
prize  of  war," 

The  principle  here  laid  down  that  a  statute  creating  a  muni- 
cipal forfeiture  does  not  override  or  displace  the  law  of  prize  was 
expressly  followed  in  the  "  Hampton."^ 


1  10  Wheat,  306  (1S2S). 
*  I  RoU,  319. 


«  8  Cranch,  382  (i  814). 
*  S  Wall,  372  (l366>. 
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-  The  manner  in  which  the  prize-money  is  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  captors  is  determined  by  section  463 1  as  follows : — 

"First  To  the  commanding  officer  of  a  fleet  or  squadron,  one- 
twentieth  of  all  prize-money  awarded  to  any  vessel  or  vessels  under 
immediate  command. 

''Second.  To  tiie  commanding  officer  of  a  division  of  a  fleet  or 
squadron  on  duty  under  the  order'?  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  such 
fleet  or  squadron  a  sum  equal  to  one  fiftieth  part  of  any  prize-money 
awarded  to  a  vessel  of  such  division  fur  a  capture  made  while  under  his 
command,  such  fiftiedi  part  to  be  deducted  from  the  moiety  due  to  the 
United  States,  if  there  be  such  moiety,  otherwise  from  the  amount 
awarded  to  the  captors  ;  but  such  fiftieth  part  shall  not  be  in  addition  to 
any  share  which  may  be  due  to  the  commander  of  the  division,  and  which  he 
may  elect  to  receive,  as  commander  of  a  single  ship  making  or  assisting  in 
the  capture. 

"  Third.  To  the  fleet-captain,  one-hundredth  part  of  all  priae-mon^ 
awarded  to  any  vessel  or  vessels  of  the  fleet  or  squadron  in  which  he  is 

sen^i'nf^,  except  in  a  case  when  the  capture  is  made  by  the  vessel  on  board 
of  which  he  is  serving  at  the  time  of  such  capture ;  and  in  such  case  he 
shall  share,  in  proportion  to  his  pay,  with  the  other  officers  and  men  on 
board  such  vessel 

**  Fourth.  To  the  oonmiander  of  a  single  vessel,  one-tenth  part  of  all 
the  prize-money  awarded  to  the  vessel  under  his  command,  if  such  vessel, 

at  the  time  of  the  capture,  was  under  the  command  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  a  fleet,  or  squadron,  or  a  division,  and  three-twentieths  if  his 
vessel  was  acting  independently  of  such  superior  officer. 

"  Fifth.  After  the  foregoing  deductions,  the  residue  shall  be  distributed 
and  proportioned  among  all  others  doing  duty  on  board,  including  the 
fleet-captain,  and  borne  on  the  books  of  tlie  ship,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  rates  of  pay  in  the  service."  ^ 

The  vessels  which  are  entitled  to  share  as  joint  captors  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  prize  are  determined  by  section  4632 : — 

*'  All  vessels  of  the  navy  within  signal  distance  of  the  vessd  or  vessels 

making  the  capture  under  such  circumstances,  and  in  such  condition  as  to 

be  able  to  render  effective  aid  if  required,  shall  share  in  the  prij-c  ;  and  in 
case  of  vessels  not  of  the  navy,  none  shall  be  entitled  to  shaie  txcept  the 
vessel  or  vessels  making  the  capture ;  in  which  term  shall  be  included 
vessels  present  at  and  rendering  actual  assistance  in  the  capture." 

What  constitutes  signal  du lance  within  the  meaninor  of  the  Act, 
so  as  to  entitle  a  ship  to  share  in  against  capture,  has  been  defined 
in  the  following  cases  : — 

In  the  "Aries"*  the  actual  captor  was  the  "Stettin."  Several 
vessels,  which,  with  the  "Stettin,"  formed  a  blockading  squadron, 
claimed  to  be  within  signal  distance.  In  disallowing  the  claim  of 
the  "Memphis,"  Sprague,  J.,  found  that  this  ship  did  not  even  hear 
a  gun,  but  merely  saw  the  glare  of  one  gun  and  rocket  aii  refracted 

^  a  Spiagua^  262  (i864>> 
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thrcH^h  the  fog.  This  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  constitute  such  a 
system  of  signals  by  guns  and  rockets  as  to  satisfy  the  statute. 

The  "St  John'^  was  also  captured  by  the  "Stettin/'  but  in 
broad  daylight  The  nearest  of  the  vessels  claiming  to  participate 
was  the  "  Flag,"  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  distant  Although  the 
"  Stettin  "  fired  as  many  as  eight  guns»  the  largest  on  board,  none 
were  heard  by  the  **  Flag." 

"  Without,"  said  Sprague,  J.,  "  undertaking  to  decide  that  a  system  of 
exchanging  communication  by  guns  cannot  be  established  of  such  a 
character  as  to  entitle  all  vessels  within  its  reach  to  share  in  a  prize  with 
the  actual  captors,  it  is  enough  to  repeat  what  I  decided  in  the  case  of  the 
'Aries' — ^that  the  orders  respecting  guns  and  rockets  io  force  in  the 
squadron  off  Charl^ton  do  not  amount  to  such  a  system ;  wad  to  add 
that  in  this  case  the  '  Flag '  was  not  near  enough  to  hear  sudi  guns  as  tlie 
'  Stettin '  had  in  the  then  state  of  the  wind  and  weather." 

In  the  "  £lla"  and  "Anna,"'  Mr.  Justice  Sprague  said: — 

"The  statute  confers  the  right  of  sharing  in  the  proceeds  upon  any 
vessel  of  the  navy  which  'shall  be  within  sinrial  di'^tanre  of  another  mnking 
a  prize';  that  is,  if  ^he  be  within  signal  distance  of  vessel  at  fkat 
time.  If  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  from  fog  or  haze,  for  example,  is 
such  as  to  prevent  signals  being  seen,  neither  tlie  language  nor  the  reason 
of  the  statute  is  satisfied.  Of  what  benefit  would  it  to  a  capturing 
vessel  that  another  should,  without  her  knowledge,  be  within  a  certain 
number  of  miles,  but  to  which  she  could  make  no  communication,  and 
from  which  she  could  receive  no  encouragement  by  promise  of  assistance 
or  otherwise  ? " 

It  may  be  observed  that  where  armed  vessels  are  equif  iped,  as 
many  now  are,  with  the  Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegra|>hy» 
"within  signal  distance"  will  require  a  new  definition. 

In  the  case  of  Stovel  v.  United  States,"  where  a  vessel  which 
had  been  purchased  by  Commodore  Dewey  and  registered  as  an 
American  vessel,  her  armament  consisting  of  two  one-poundcrs 
and  some  small  arms,  and  her  crew  not  being  enlisted  to  fight  but 
shipped  to  perform  manual  labour,  was  during  the  batde  at  Manila 
sviuim  signal  distance  but  not  near  enough  to  die  enemv  to  render 
effective  aid  to  the  fleet,  her  crew  were  hdd  not  entitled  to  par 
ticipate  in  the  distribudon  of  bounty. 

In  the  "  Mangrove**  prize-money*  case^  vessels  were  held  not 
to  be  wiihin  signal  distance  under  the  particular  circumstances 
of  this  case.  Here  the  "Mangrove'*  and  the  Indiana were 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  apart  at  the  time  of  die  capture 
of  the  "  Panama" 

"  Wc  ni  cH  not  consider,"  saif!  ?*Tr.  Justice  Holmes, "  whether  in  order  to 
bring  a  claimant  within  signal  distance  mutual  communication  must  be 


^  2  Sprague,  266. 

3  36  Cl  CL,  39a  (1901X 


'  Ibid.,  267. 

«  x88  U.S.  Rem  720  (1903). 
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pOBsflble,  or  whether  it  is  enough  if  aig^s  from  the  vessd  maidug  the 

capture  could  be  seen  by  the  claimant.  Takin^^  it  the  latter  way,  still 
the  words 'within  signal  distance'  must  be  read  in  connexion  with  the 
furtho'  words  '  under  such  circumstances  and  in  such  condition  as  to  be 
aUe  to  render  effective  aid  if  required.'  The  whole  sentence  refers  to  the 
actual  conditions  of  this  particalar  case,  not  to  an  abstract  objective 
criterion  of  ideal  signal  distance  in  general.  ('  Ella'  and '  Anna.')  The  •  Man- 
grove' had  no  signal  f\ags  but  boat  flags,  about  three  feet  by  four,  the 
usual  signal  flags  being  about  eight  feet  by  eleven.  Under  such  circum- 
stances^  we  think  it  probably  would  be  safe  to  assume  Ave  miles  as  an 
outside  limit  of  signal  distance  Ui  this  Instance,  if  the  facts  faeretofofe 
found  by  us  rendered  it  necessary  tO  be  so  nice.  It  is  argued,  to  be  SlUe, 
that  <?un  signals  would  have  been  possible.  As  to  this  suggestion  we  deem 
it  enough  to  say  that  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a  practical 
working  possibility  under  the  circumbtances,  and  therefore  need  not 
consider  whether  this  statute  would  be  satisfied  by  anything  less  than  fbt 
possilNlity  of  reading  the  ordinary  day  signals  in  the  case  at  ban" 

The  officers  who  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
prize  are  de&ned  by  section  4633  }^ 

"No  commanding  officer  of  a  fleet  or  squadron  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  any  sliare  of  prizes  captured  by  any  vessel  or  vessels  not  under  his 

command,  nor  of  such  prizes  as  may  have  been  captured  by  any  vessels 
intended  to  be  placed  under  his  command,  before  they  have  acted  under 
his  orders.  Nor  sliail  Lhe  commanding  officer  of  a  fleet  or  squadron, 
leaving  tiie  station  where  he  had  command,  have  any  share  in  the  prizes 
taken  by  the  ships  left  on  such  station  after  he  has  gone  out  of  the  limits 
of  his  command,  nor  after  he  ha^  tran-^fcrred  his  command  to  his  successor. 
No  officer  or  other  person  who  shall  have  beei^  temporarily  absent  on  duty 
from  a  vessel  on  the  books  of  which  he  continued  to  be  borne,  while  so 
absent,  shall  be  deprived  in  consequence  of  such  absence  of  any  pri2e> 
money  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled.  And  he  shall  continue  to 
share  in  the  captures  of  tihe  vessels  to  which  he  is  attached  until  regularly 
discharged  therefrom." 

The  provisions  relating  to  the  determination  of  the  shares  are 
to  be  found  in  section  4634 • 

"Whenever  a  decree  of  condemnation  is  rendered,  the  Court  shall  con- 
sider the  claims  of  all  vessels  to  participate  in  the  proceeds,  and  for  that 
purpose  shall,  at  as  early  a  stage  of  the  cause  as  possible,  order  testimony 
to  be  taken  tending  to  show  what  part  should  be  awarded  to  the  capton 
and  what  vessels  are  entitled  to  share,  and  such  testimony  may  be  sworn 
to  bdbre  any  judge  or  commissioner  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
consul  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States,  or  notary  public,  or  any 
officer  of  the  navy  hit^hest  in  rank,  reasonably  accessible  to  the  deponent 
The  Court  shall  make  a  decree  of  distribution,  determining  what  vessels  are 
entitled  to  share  in  the  prize,  and  whether  the  prize  was  of  superior,  equal, 
or  inferior  force  to  the  vessel  or  vessels  making  the  capture.  The  decree 
shall  recite  the  amount  of  the  g^oss  proceeds  of  the  prize  subject  to  the 
order  of  the  Court,  and  the  amount  deducted  therelrom  for  costs  and 
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expenses,  and  the  amount  remaining  for  distribution,  and  whether  the 
whole  of  such  residue  is  to  go  to  the  captofs,  or  ooe-half  to  tbe  capton 
and  one-half  to  tbe  United  States." 

The  payment  of  bounty  and  its  distributioii  are  provided  for  by 
section  4635 : — 

"  A  bounty  shaH  be  paid  bythe  United  Stales  for  each  person  00  board 
any  ship  or  vessel  of  war  belonging  to  an  enemy  at  the  commencement  of 
an  engagement  which  is  sunk  or  otherwise  destroyed  in  such  engagement 
by  any  ship  or  vessel  belonginp^  to  the  United  States,  or  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  destroy  in  consequence  of  injuries  sustained  in  action,  of  one 
hundred  dollars  if  the  enemy's  vessel  was  of  inferior  force,  and  of  two 
hundred  dollars  if  of  equal  or  super&ur  force,  to  be  divided  among  the 
officers  and  crew  in  the  same  manner  as  prize-money,  and  whec  the  actual 
number  of  men  on  board  any  such  vessel  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
it  shall  be  estimated  according  to  the  complement  allowed  to  vessels  of 
its  dass  in  the  Navy  of  tlie  United  States;  and  there  shall  be  paid  as  bounty 
to  the  captors  of  any  vessel  of  war  captured  from  an  enemy  which  they 
may  be  instructed  to  destroy  or  which  is  immediate!}'  destroyed  for  the 
public  interest,  but  not  in  consequence  of  injuries  received  m  action,  fifty 
dollars  for  every  person  who  shall  be  on  board  at  the  time  of  such  capture." 

As  it  was  decided  ia  Dewey  v.  United  States^  that,  excluding 
the  land  batteries,  mines,  and  torpedoes,  the  American  forces  were 
superior  to  the  Spanish,  Admiral  Dewey's  claim  was  held  to 
come  within  tbe  clause  allowing-  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  each  person  on  board  at  the  commencement  of  the  engage- 
ment of  the  enemy's  vessels  sunk  or  destroyed. 

The  size  and  armaments  of  the  vessels  sunk  or  destroyed, 
together  with  the  number  of  men  upon  them,  were  alone  to  be 
regarded  in  determining  the  ^imount  of  the  bounty  to  be  awarded. 

The  battle  of  Manila  took  place  on  i  May,  1898,  and  by  the 
Act  of  3  March,  1899 — 

**  All  the  provisions  of  law  authorizing  the  distribution  among  captors  of 
the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  vessds  or  any  propertv  here- 
after  captured,  condemned  as  prise  or  providing  for  the  payment  of  boanty 
for  the  sinking  or  destruction  of  vessels  of  tfae  enemy  hereafter  oocurru^ 
in  time  of  war,  are  hereby  replied."* 

It  was  held  in  the  Manila  Prize  Cases'  that  the  enemy's  war 
vessels  which  were  run  ashore  and  sunk  by  their  own  commanders^ 
though  left  in  such  a  condition  as  not  to  be  floated  by  any  of  tbe 
means  ordinarily  possessed  by  a  naval  force,  could  not  be  said  to 
have  been  "  sunk  or  otherwise  destroyed  "  within  the  meaning  of 
the  section,  when  they  were  afterwards  raised,  reconstructed,  and 
conunissioned  in  the  Navy,    They  were  vesseb  captured  and 

*  178  U.S.  Rep.,  510  (1900). 

*  Revised  Statutes  Supplement,  iSqS^I^OI,  pL  969  ;  30  StSt;  L.  IOQ4,  C  413,  BSC.  I3. 

*  188  U.S.  Rep.,  254  (1903). 
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appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning 
of  sections  4624  and  4625,  and  were  therefore  lawful  prize  for  the 
benefit  of  the  captors. 

It  was  hdd  in  the  "  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  that  the  words 
'*shtp  or  vessel  of  war  belonging^  to  the  enemy"  covered  the  entire 
equipment,  including,  said  FuUer,  C.J.,  "armament,  outfit,  and 
appurtenances,  including  provisions,  money  to  pay  the  crew  or  for 
necessary  expenditure,  everything  necessary  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  vessel  and  as  a  vessel  of  war."  The  equipment, 
therefore,  is  not  subject  to  condemnation  as  prize  of  war. 

It  was  also  held  that  the  captors  of  the  "  Teres-i "  were  only 
entitled  to  bounty  and  not  to  prize-money,  since  the  vessel  was 
ultimately  lost. 

In  the  engagement  at  Santiago  the  "  Teresa  "  was  so  damaged 
that  she  could  not  be  sent  in  for  adjudication.  There  was  no 
survey  or  sale,  and  she  was  not  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  under  section  4625.  Subsequently  she  was  raised 
by  a  wrecking  company  under  a  contract  with  the  Government 
and  taken  as  far  as  Guantanamo,  whence,  after  certain  temporary 
repairs,  she  proceeded  in  tow  and  partly  under  her  own  steam  to 
Norfolk,  the  nearest  Government  Navy-yard  and  the  nearest  point 
where  permanent  repairs  could  be  made.  On  this  voyage  she  was 
lost  at  Cat  Island,  and  became  a  total  wreck. 

It  was  decided  in  the  "Santo  Domingo"'  that  where  the 
captors  of  a  vessel  destroy  it  to  prevent  recapture,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  prize-money,  but  to  bounty  under  section  4635. 

"When  captors,"  said  Judge  Thomas,  "take  a  lawful  prize,  they  have 
alternative  duties — ^to  save  it  if  practicable,  to  destroy  it  If  it  be  im- 
practicable to  save  it    The  first  duty  insures  prize-money  and  other  ele< 

ments  of  the  right  existing  ;  the  second  duty  involves  the  sacrifice  of  prize- 
money,  and  the  pecuniary  reward  is  in  the  form  of  bounty.  But  captors 
cannot  scuttle  the  ship  captured  and  have  her  in  the  form  of  prize-money. 
Their  money  reward  is  measured  by  what  they  deliver  secure  from  the 
enemy.  If  persons  be  sent  to  capture  a  vessel  and  thereupon  destroy  her, 
the  destruction  precludes  prize-money  (Decatur  v.  United  States);^  and  if 
the  destruction  ex  necessitate  ret  must  and  does  follow  the  capture,  the 
captor's  status  is  the  same.  Indeed,  if  it  is  impracticable  to  bring  the 
property  into  port  or  to  make  some  safe  disposition  of  it,  the  captor's 
duly  is  to  destroy,  although  it  result  in  a  renunciation  of  prize-money. 
The  usual  duty  to  save  a  capture  from  the  enemy  to  earn  prize-money 
stands  as  does  the  duty  to  sacrifice  the  prize  and  prize-money  if  occasion 
demands.  The  suggestion  that  a  person  bound  to  save  against  the  peril  of 
recapture,  if  he  would  have  ptize-mon^,  may  avoid  the  peril  by  destroy- 
ing the  sublet  of  defence^  and  yet  recover  a  compensation  measured  by 
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the  vnlue  or  proceeds  of  the  thm^  destroyed  as  if  it  had  been  defended  and 
saved,  involves  contradictions  which  forbid  its  adoption  as  a  rule  of  wsl" 

By  section  464 1 ,  three  dbtinct  classes  of  vessds  are  mentiooed 
as  being  entitled  to  participate  in  the  proceeds  of  prize.  There 
are  (i)  public  armed  ship;  (2)  privateers;  and  (3)  vessels  "not 
of  the  Navy,  but  controlled  by  either  executive  department** 

"  The  net  amount  decreed  for  distribution  to  the  United  Stata  or  to 
vessels  of  the  Navy  shall  be  ordered  by  the  Court  to  be  paid  into  tk 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  distribiited  nccording  to  the  decree 
of  the  Court.  The  Trensiin-  Department  shall  credit  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment with  each  amount  received  to  be  distributed  to  vessels  of  the  Navy; 
and  the  persons  entitled  to  share  therein  shall  be  severally  cteditied  iD 
their  accounts  with  the  Navy  Department  with  the  amounts  to  whid 
they  are  respectively  entitled.  In  the  case  of  vessels  not  of  the  Navy 
and  not  controlled  by  any  department  of  the  Government,  the  distribution 
shall  be  made  by  the  Court  to  the  several  parties  entitled  thereto,  and  the 
amounts  decreed  to  them  shall  be  divided  between  the  owners  and  tk 
ship's  company,  aeoonUng  to  any  written  agreement  between  them,  and  is 
the  absence  of  such  agreement  one-half  to  the  owner  and  one-half  to  the 
ship's  company  according  to  their  respective  rates  of  pay  on  board ;  and 
the  Court  may  appoint  a  commissioner  to  make  such  distribution,  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Court,  who  shall  make  a  due  return  uf  his  doings 
with  proof  of  actual  payments  him,  and  who  shall  receive  no  otlier 
compensation,  directly  or  indhectly,  than  such  as  shall  be  allowed  him  by 
the  Court.  In  the  case  of  vessels  not  of  the  Na\')',  btit  controlled  bjr 
either  Kxecutive  Department,  the  whole  amount  decreed  to  the  captors 
Uiall  be  divided  among  the  ship's  company." 

In  the  case  of  the  "Rita,"^  an  unarmed  merchant  vessel,  tbe 
status  of  the  capturing  vessel  under  this  section  was  determmed. 
The  capture  was  made  on  8  May,  1898,  by  the  United  States 
cruiser  "Yale,"  which  prior  to  30  April,  1898,  was  known  as  the 
"City  of  Paris."  She  beloni;td  to  the  International  Ncivi\;a"''^n 
Company,  and  was  of  the  class  of  steamships  which  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  3  March,  1891,  was  subject  to  be  taken 
by  the  United  States  as  a  cruiser  or  transport  upon  payment  ot 
her  acLual  value.  By  a  charter-party  and  supplementary  agree- 
ment of  30  April,  1898,  possession  of  the  ship  was  transferred  to 
the  Government.  She  was  then  very  heavily  armed  and  con- 
verted into  an  auxiliary  cruiser.  The  charter-party  provided  that 
the  ship  should  be  "manned,  victualled,  and  supplied  at  tbe 
expense  of  the  charterer,"  who  was  also  to  pay  all  other  expenses 
whatever,  and  return  the  same  in  good  repair  less  ordinary  wear 
and  tear.  The  supplementary  agreement  provided  that  the  ship 
was  "  to  be  manned  by  her  regular  officers  and  crew,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  was  to  take  on  ooard  two  naval  officers,  a  manoe 
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officer,  and  a  guard  of  thirty  marineSt"  etc.  During  the  contmua- 
tioa  of  the  supplementary  agreement  the  vessel  was  to  be  under 

the  entire  control  of  the  senior  naval  officer. 

At  the  time  of  the  capture  the  Yale's  "  company  consisted  of 
two  naval  officers  and  a  marine  guard  of  twenty-five  men  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  remaining  269  officers  and 
men  doing  duty  on  board  and  borne  on  the  books  of  the  ship  not 
being  commissioned  by  or  enlisted  in  such  service.  The  marine 
guard  claimed  to  exclude  the  officers  and  men  not  so  commis- 
sioned or  enlisted  from  participation  in  the  prize. 

It  was  held  that  the  "ship's  company,"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  section,  included  not  only  the  naval  officers  and  the  marines, 
bill  also  the  officers  and  men  of  the  vebsel  "  who  were  doing  duty 
on  board  and  borne  on  the  books  of  the  ship,"  and  that  they  were 
entitled  to  share  in  proportion  to  their  rate  of  pay  from  the  owners 
of  the  vessel ;  that  the  words  *'  in  the  service  were  not  limited  to 
those  in  the  regular  service.  "  If  they  were  not  'in  the  service' 
of  the  Government  while  performing  this  mission/'  said  Judge 
Brawley,  ''they  incurred  the  hazasxl  of  being  considered  as 
pirates." 

It  was  further  held  that  the  crew  were  entided  by  their  shifting 

articles  to  50  per  cent  additional  wages  from  the  owners  for  good 
behaviour  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months'  service  for  which  they 
were  shipped,  and  that  this  fact  did  not  affect  their  right  to  share 
in  the  prize-money,  nor  the  fact  that  some  were  aliens,  nor  that 
they  subsequently  refused  to  enlist  in  the  Navy. 

By  section  4642 — 

"All  ransom-money,  salvage,  bounty,  or  proceeds  of  condemned 
property  accruing  or  awarded  to  any  vessel  of  the  Navy,  shall  be 

distributed  and  paid  to  the  officers  and  men  entitled  thereto  in  the 
same  manner  as  prize-money,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretaxy  of 
the  Navy. " 

REGUXJ^TIONS  ISSUED  TO  NAVAL  COMMANDERS 

Spain* — The  following  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Minister 
of  Marine  on  23  April,  1898,  for  the  information  and  use  of  naval 
officefs  t— 

"  la  In  consequence  of  the  visit  tiie  vessd  is  captured  in  the  following 

(i)  If  the  nationality  of  the  vessel  proves  to  be  that  of  the  enemy, 
unless  covered  by  the  imnuinities  estabiiriied  by  the  Geneva  Convention, 
by  which  Spain  is  bound. 

"  ( 2 )  If  active  resistance  is  offered  to  the  visit— tiiat  is,  if  force  is  employed 
to  escape  it 
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*'(3)  If  a  legal  document  to  pfove  tlie  nationalily  cannot  be  prodoced. 

"  (4)  If  bound  for  the  enciny's  ports  tbe  vesad  cannot  produce  a  doco- 
ment  provinjj  the  nature  of  the  cargo. 

"  (5)  If  the  cargo  ia  composed  io  whole  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  con- 
traband of  war. 

**  In  tbe  case  of  the  Slicit  part  of  the  cargo  being  less  than  two-thirds 

only,  the  articles  which  are  contraband  of  war  will  be  confiscated,  and  to 
unload  them  the  ship  will  be  conducted  to  the  nearest  and  most  con'venieot 

Spanish  port. 

**  It  must  be  understood  that  goods  directly  and  immediately  affectiiig 
the  war  aie  contraband  only  when  destined  fiar  the  enemy's  ports,  for  wiiai 
they  are  consigned  to  a  neutral  poet  these  goods  are  munitions  of  war,  but 

not  contraband. 

"  But  if  a  vessel  is  despatched  for  a  neutral  port  in  proper  form,  but 
makes  for  a  port  of  the  enemy,  then,  if  found  near  to  one  of  those  ports  or 
sailing  in  quite  a  different  direction  than  the  propo*  one  shown  in  ha 
papers,  she  shall  be  captured  if  the  captain  cannot  prove  that  /oru  me^tun 
drove  him  from  his  proper  course. 

"  (6)  If  she  carries  on  behalf  of  the  enemy  officers,  troops^  or  seamco. 

"{7)  If  she  carries  letters  and  communications  of  the  enemy,  unless  she 
belong  to  a  marine  mail  service,  and  these  letters  or  communications  are  in 
bags,  boxes,  or  parcels  with  the  public  correspondence,  so  that  tiie  captain 
may  be  ignorant  of  their  contents. 

"(8)  If  the  vessel  is  employed  in  watching  the  operations  of  the  war, 
either  freighted  fay  the  other  belligerent  or  paid  to  perform  this  service. 
(9)  If  the  neutral  vessel  takes  part  in  this  employment  or  assists  in  any 

"  The  vessel  will  also  be  captured  when  during  the  visit  duplicate  or 
way  in  such  operations. 

false  papers  are  found,  since  such  cases  fall  under  the  r^ulations  contained 
in  (3)  or  (4)  or  in  both,  since  neither  false  nor  duplicate  papers  can  serve 
to  justify  the  conditions  referred  to. 

"  Neither  an  attempt  at  flight  to  escape  visit  nor  simple  suspicion  of 
fraud  rr^pcctin^  the  nationality  of  the  vessel  or  the  nature  of  its  cargo 
authorize  the  capture  of  the  vessel. 

**  The  drcumstanoes  that  the  papers  are  written  in  a  language  unknown 
to  the  officer  making  the  visit  does  not  authorize  the  detention  of  the 
vessel. 

"(11)  Merchant  vessels  sailing  under  convoy,  under  charge  of  one  or 
more  ships  of  the  navy  of  their  nation,  are  absoiutciy  exempt  from  the 
visit  of  Lhc  belligerents,  being  protected  by  the  immunity  enjo^  ed  by  the 
warships. 

"As  the  formation  of  a  convoy  is  a  measure  emanating  from  Uk 

Grovemment  of  the  State  to  v.  hich  belong  the  vessels  protecting  the  con- 
voy, as  well  as  the  vessels  under  convoy,  it  must  be  taken  as  certain  that 
the  Government  in  question  not  only  will  not  allow  fraud  of  any  kind,  but 
has  employed  the  strictest  measures  to  avoid  fraud  being  committed  fay 
any  of  tlie  vessels  under  the  convoy.  It  is  therefore  useless  for  the  belli* 
gerent  to  inquire  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  convoy  whether  he  c^uarantees 
the  neutrality  of  ships  sailing  under  his  charge  or  of  the  cargo  they  carry. 

**(r2)  On  the  visit  taking^  place,  it  is  not  permissible  to  give  orders  to 
open  the  hatchways  in  order  to  exaniine  the  cargo,  nor  to  open  any  article 
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of  furniture  to  search  for  documents.  The  ship's  papers  presented  by  the 
captain  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  the  flar^  and  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  are 
the  only  proof  which  international  law  allows. 

"(13)  Although  it  very  seldom  occurs  that  the  principal  ship's  papers, 
whetiber  those  referring  to  her  nationality  or  to  the  nature  of  her  cargo, 
are  lost,  mislaid,  or  Mt  on  shore  by  mistake^  if  such  a  case  siloidd  occur, 
and  by  other  papers  or  means  the  captain  can  convince  the  officer  visiting 

the  ship  of  the  neutrality  of  the  ship  and  her  cargo,  he  may  aTithorize  the 
captain  to  continue  her  voyage;  but  il  an  explanation  cannot  be  given,  the 
ship  will  be  detained  and  conducted  to  the  nearest  Spanish  port  until 
the  necessary  investigation  coooeming  the  point  or  points  ia  question  is 
made. 

"(14)  The  commander  of  the  vessel  cairyiag  out  the  visit  and  the 

officer  commissioned  to  make  the  visit,  the  former  in  ordering*  and  the 
latter  in  carrying  it  out,  should  act  without  prejudice  to  the  good  faith  of 
the  neutral  being  visited,  and  without  losing  sight  of  the  consideration  and 
respect  that  nations  owe  to  one  anotiier."^ 

United  States.— Regulations  for  the  g-uidance  of  all  persons 
in  the  naval  service  were  issued  by  the  Navy  Department  on 
7  August,  1876.'  These  were  based  upon  the  Act  of  30  June, 
1864,*  and  Title  LIV  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1874,*  which  was 
practically  a  reproduction  of  the  Act  of  1864.  The  following  in- 
structions were  issued  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the 
naval  service  by  ihe  Navy  Department  011  30  June,  1898 

SENDING  IN  OF  PRIZES 

"(20)  Prizes  should  be  sent  in  for  adjudication,  unless  otherwise  di- 
rected, to  the  nearest  home  port  in  which  a  prize  court  may  be  sitting. 

*'(2i)  The  prize  should  be  delivered  to  the  court  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  iSit  condition  in  which  she  was  at  the  time  of  seizure,  and  to  mis  end 

her  papers  should  be  sealed  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  and  kept  in  the 

custody  of  the  prize  mnstcr.  Attention  is  called  to  Articles  XVI  and 
XVII  for  the  government  of  the  United  States  Navy  (Exhibit  A). 

"(22)  All  witnesses  whose  testimony  is  necessary  to  the  adjudication 
of  the  prize  should  be  detained  and  sent  in  with  her,  and  if  circumstances 
permit  it  is  preferable  that  the  officer  making  the  search  should  act  as 
prize-master. 

"(33)  As  to  the  delivery  of  the  prize  to  the  judicial  authority,  cdnsalt 
sections  4615,  4616,  and  4617,  Revised  Statutes  of  1874  (Exhibit  6). 

The  papers,  including  the  log-book  of  the  prize,  are  delivered  to  the 
commissioners ;  the  witnesses  to  the  custody  of  the  United  States 
marshall ;  and  the  prize  itself  remains  in  the  custody  of  the  prize-master 
until  the  court  issues  process  directing  one  of  Its  own  officers  to  take 
charge. 

»  U.S.  Papers  :  Foreign  ReUtioiiS  (1898),  777. 

*  Hallick,  Vol.  11,  385- 

*  Statutes  at  Large,  US,  \  ol.  XIII,  306. 

*  Revised  Statutes,  U.S.  (1873-4),  904 

*  Papers :  Foreign  KelaUons,  U.S.  (1^9^^  782. 
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**(24)  The  title  to  property  seized  as  prize  changes  only  by  the  decision 
rendered  by  a  prize  court  Bat  if  the  vessel  itself  or  its  cargo  is  needed 
for  immediate  public  use,  it  may  be  converted  to  such  use,  a  carefnJ 
inventory  and  appraisal  being  made  by  impartial  persons  and  certi&ed  to 
the  prise  court. 

"(25)  If  there  are  controlUng  reasons  why  veaatSa  may  not  be  sent  in 

for  adjudication,  as  nnseaworthiaess,  the  existence  of  infectious  disease,  or 
thr  Inck  of  n  prize  crew,  they  may  be  appraised  and  .^old  ;  and  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  they  may  be  destroyed.  The  imminent  danger  of  re- 
capture would  justify  destruction  if  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  vessel  was 
gOKxl  prise.  But  in  all  sneh  eases  all  the  papers  and  other  tesdiiionf 
should  be  sent  to  the  prise  court  m  order  that  a  decree  may  be  dnhr 
entefed* 

Exhibit  A 

Article  XVI.  No  person  in  the  Navy  shall  take  oat  of  a  prize,  or  vessd 
seized  as  a  prize,  any  money,  plated  goods,  or  any  part  of  her  equipment, 

unless  it  be  for  the  better  preservation  thereof,  or  unless  such  articles  are 
absolutely  needed  for  the  use  of  any  of  the  vessels  or  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  bciure  the  same  are  adjudged  lawful  prize  by  a  competent 
court ;  but  the  whole  without  fraud,  conttalment,  or  embezzlement  diall 
be  hrou^  in,  in  order  that  judgment  may  be  passed  thereon,  and  eveiy 
person  who  offends  against  th^  Article  shall  be  punished  as  a  court- 
mart  ial  may  direct. 

"  Article  XVTI.  If  any  person  in  the  Navy  strij  is  off  the  clothes  of  or 
pillages  or  in  any  manner  maltreats  any  person  taken  on  board  a  prize, 
be  shall  sufier  such  punishment  as  a  court-martial  may  adjudge: 

Exhibit  B 

Sec.  4615.  The  commanding  officer  of  any  vessel  making  a  capture 
shall  secure  the  documents  of  £e  ship  and  cargo,  induding  the  log-book, 
with  all  other  documents,  letters,  and  other  papers  found  on  board,  and 

mnke  an  inventory  of  the  same  and  sea!  them  up  and  send  them  with  the 
inventory  to  the  court  in  which  proceedings  are  to  be  held,  with  a  written 
statement  that  they  are  all  the  papers  found  and  are  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  were  found ;  or  explaining;  the  absence  of  ai^  docamentaor 
papers  or  any  change  in  their  condition.  He  shall  also  send  to  such 
court  as  witnesses  the  master,  one  or  more  of  the  other  officers,  the  super- 
cargo,  purser,  or  accent  of  the  prize,  and  any  person  found  on  board  whom 
he  may  suppose  to  be  interests!  in,  or  to  have  knowledge  respecting,  the 
title,  national  character,  or  destination  of  the  prize.  He  shall  send  the 
prize  with  the  documents,  papers,  and  witnesses,  under  charge  of  a 
competent  prize-master  and  prize-crew,  into  port  for  adjudication,  explain- 
in^^  the  absence  of  any  usual  witnesses;  and  in  the  absence  of  instruc- 
tions from  any  superior  authority  as  to  the  port  to  which  it  «:ha!l  be  sent, 
he  shall  select  such  port  as  he  shall  deem  most  convenient  in  view  of  the 
interests  of  probable  claimants  as  wdl  as  of  the  captors.  If  the  captured 
vessel  or  any  part  of  tbe  captured  property  is  not  in  condition  to  be  sent 
in  for  adjudication,  a  survey  shall  be  had  thereon  and  an  appraisement 
made  by  persons  as  competent  and  impartial  as  can  be  obtained,  and  their 
report  shall  be  sent  to  the  Court  in  which  proceedings  are  to  be  held ; 
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and  such  property,  unless  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Government, 
shaii  be  sold  by  the  authority  of  the  commanding  officer  present,  and  the 
proceeds  deposited  with  the  Assistant-Treasurer  of  the  United  States  most 
accessible  to  snch  Court  and  subject  to  its  order  in  the  cause.  (See 
section  1624,  article  XV,  wherelqr  ^the  commanding  officer  of  every  vessel 
in  the  Navy  entitled  to  or  claiming  an  award  of  prize-money  shall,  as  soon 
as  it  may  be  practicable  after  the  capture,  transmit  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment a  complete  list  of  the  officers  and  men  of  his  vessel  entitled  to  share, 
stating  therein  &e  quality  of  each  person  rating ;  and  every  commanding 
officer  who  offends  against  this  article  shall  be  punished  as  a  court-martial 
may  direct ' 

'*  Sec.  4616.  If  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  shall  claim  to  share  in  a 
prize,  either  as  having  made  the  capture  or  as  havingr  been  within  signal 
distance  of  the  vessel  or  vessels  making  the  capture,  the  commanding 
officer  of  such  vessel  shall  make  out  a  written  statement  of  his  claim,  with 
the  grounds  on  which  it  is  founded,  the  principal  facts  tendinc^  to  show 
what  vessels  made  the  capture  and  what  vessels  were  within  signal 
distance  of  tiiose  making  the  capture,  with  reasonable  particularity  as  to 
times,  distances,  localities,  and  signals  made,  seen  or  answered ;  and  such 
statement  of  daioi  shall  be  signed  by  him,  and  sent  to  the  Court  in  which 
proceedings  shall  be  fadd  and  shall  be  filed  in  the  cause; 

"  Sea  4617.   The  prize-master  shall  make  his  way  diligently  to  the 

selected  port,  and  there  immediately  deliver  to  a  prize-commissioner  the 
documents  and  papers  and  the  inventory  thereof,  and  make  affidavit  that 
they  are  the  same  and  are  in  the  same  condition  as  delivered  to  him,  or 
explaining  any  absence  or  change  of  condition  therein,  and  that  the  prize 
property  is  in  the  same  condition  as  delivered  to  him,  or  explaining  any 
loss  or  damage  thereto;  and  he  shall  further  report  to  the  district  attorney 
and  give  to  him  all  the  information  in  his  possession  respecting  the  prize 
and  her  capture  ;  and  he  shall  deliver  over  the  persons  sent  as  witnesses 
to  the  custody  of  the  marshal!  and  shall  retain  the  prize  in  his  custody 
until  it  shall  be  taken  therefrom  by  process  from  the  prize  court  (See 
section  5441,  whereby  *  every  person  who  wilfully  does  any  act  or  aids  or 
advises  in  the  doing  of  any  act  relating  to  the  bringing  in,  custody, 
preservation,  sale,  or  other  disinjsition  of  any  property  captured  as  prize, 
or  relating  to  any  documents  or  papers  connected  with  the  property 
or  to  any  deposition  or  other  document  or  paper  connected  with  the  pro* 
ceedings,  with  intent  to  defraud,  delay,  or  injure  the  United  States  or  any 
captor  or  claimant  of  such  propert)'-  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  five 
years  or  both.') 

Great  Britain. — The  following*  instructions  drawn  up  by  the 
latf  Mr.  Godfrey  Lushington,  and  amended  by  Professor  Holland, 
akhoiiL^h  not  now  issued  to  the  public,  are  believed  to  be  still  sub- 
stantially binding  upon  naval  officers  : — 

DETENTION 

"231.  If  upon  visit  and  search  of  the  vessel  the  commander  has  reason 
to  entertain  any  suspicion,  he  should  give  the  master  an  opportunity  of 

»  Revised  Statutes,  United  States,  1873-4.   Title  XV.,  diap.  X.,  279. 
•  ibid.   Title  LXX.,  chap,  v.,  io6a 
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explanaticjn,^  and  if  after  such  opportunity  (^ivcn  he  is  satisfied  that  there 
is  proper  evidence  against  her  amounting  to  probable  cause  for  her  deten- 
tion, he  should  detain  her." 

WHAT  IS  PROPER  BVIDEKGE  AMOUMTIKO  TO  PROBABLE  CAOSE 

*'  332.  Proper  evidenee  la  socli  evideoee  as  will  be  admbslfale  before  tbe 
pntc  court,  viz. : — 

Facts  appearing  by  inspection,  as   the  character  of  the 
vessel  her  equipment,  cai^,  and  crew; 
"  (2)  The  papers  on  board  ; 
"  (3)  The  testimony  of  her  master  and  crew. 

"  The  commander  should  remember  that  no  evidence  by  any  of  the 
captors  in  their  own  behaif  will,  at  all  events  in  the  first  instance,  be 
admitted  befom  the  prize  court' 

"  233.  Evidence  against  tiie  vessel  amounts  to  probable  cause  for  her 
detention  when  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  vessel  and  cargo 

are  such  as  to  afford  reasonable  ground  for  belief  that  the  vessel  or 
cargo,  or  both  or  part  of  the  cart^o,  nii<;ht  prove  upon  further  inquiry  to 
be  lawful  prize ;  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  these  circumstances  arise 
from  the  misconduct  of  the  master  or  are  beyond  his  control* 

"234.  The  commander  should  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  Court  should 
find  that  the  vessel  has  been  detained  without  probable  cause,*  then, 
alAough  there  has  been  nothing  intentionally  vexatious  in  his  conduct,* 

he  will  be  condemned  in  cost';  and  damages,  even  to  the  extent  of  making 
good  any  losses  that  have  been  the  result  of  inevitable  accident  to  the 

vessel  and  cargo  while  in  his  hands, 

"235.  On  tiie  other  hand,  if  the  Court  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  probable  cause  for  the  detention,  then,  although  the  vessel  may 
be  ordered  to  be  restored,  the  commander  will  be  held  to  have  been  in 
lawful  possession  of  her,  and  therefore  not  answerable  for  casualties."* 


"  236.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  vessel  has  been  previously  seized 
by  another  of  His  Majesty's  cruisers  and  allowed  to  proceed  as  not  bemg 
lawful  prize ;  in  such  case  the  commander  should  use  special  precaution, 
but  if  he  is  nevertheless  satisfied  that  there  is  probable  cause  for  die 
detention  of  the  vessel,  he  should  detain  her/ 


*'  237.  The  commander  of  the  crutser  is  alone  responsible  for  the  deten- 
tion of  a  vessel,  unless  the  commander  of  tbe  squadron  is  actually  present 

>  "Anna,"  5  Rob.,  385. 

>  Uenrick  and  Maria,"  4  Rob^  57 ;  "  Haabet,"  6  Rob.,  54 ;  Giierktighdt,"  6  Rob, 
S8  ;  "Fortima,''  f  Dods.,  81  ;  "Aline  aad  Fanny,"  10  Moore,  P.C.,  491. 

*  "Ostscc,"  Spinks,  175. 

*  "Nemesis,"  £dw.,  50 ^  "Hoppet,"  Edw.,  369;  "Elizabeth,"  I  Act,  10 ;  "Otsu," 
Spinks,  174. 

*  "Ostsec  "  Spmks,  174;  ** Lcucsdei'' Spinks,  317. 
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and  co-operating,  or  himself  expressly  orders  the  detention.  The  authority, 
therefore,  for  the  formal  detention  of  a  vessel  should  in  all  cases  proceed 
from  the  commander.  But  any  officer  of  inferior  rank  who,  whilst 
at  a  distance  from  his  commander,  lalls  in  with  a  vessel,  and  after 
visit  and  search  has  reason  to  believe  that  she  is  liable  to  detentton, 
should  hold  possession  of  her  till  he  has  communicated  with  his  com* 
mander. 

DETENTION  :  HOW  TO  BE  EXERCISED 

"238.  As  soon  as  the  commander  has  come  to  the  determination  to 
detain  the  vessel,  he  should  give  notice  to  the  master,  and  may  state  to 
him  the  ground  on  which  the  detention  is  made.^  The  commander  should 
then  wi&>ut  delay  secure  possession  of  the  vessel  by  sending  on  board 
one  of  his  officers  and  some  of  his  own  crew.  If  by  reason  of  rough 
weather  or  other  circumstances  this  is  impracticable,  the  commander 
should  require  the  vessel  to  lower  her  flag  and  to  steer  according  to  his 
orders.^ 

PAPERS  TO  BE  SECURED 

"239.  Upon  obtairtiDfT  po5?e<;<;ion  of  the  vessel,  the  fir^t  duty  of  the 
commander  is  to  secure  all  the  papers  belonging  to  the  vessel,  as  well 
those  which  are  usually  denominated  '  ship's  papers,'  and  which  relate  to 
the  vessel  and  cargo,  as  all  other  papers,  of  whatever  description,  which 
may  be  either  delivered  up  or  found  on  board. 

**  24a  The  vessel's  papers,  as  soon  as  secured,  should  be  arranged  and 

numbered  in  consecutive  order,  care  being  taken  that  the  enclosures  are 
not  separated  from  their  envelopes.  The  importance  of  securing  all  the 
vessel's  papers  is  manifest,  inasmuch  as  the  evidence  to  acquit  or  condemn 
the  prize  herself  must  in  the  first  instance  come  solely  from  the  prise  her- 
self, namely,  from  the  papers  on  board,  and  firom  the  depositions  on  oath 
of  its  principal  persons  belonging  to  the  prize: 

PAPERS  TO  BE  VERIFIED  BY  AFFIDAVIT 

"241.  As  soon  as  the  vessel's  papers  have  been  arranged  and  numbered, 
an  affidnvit  should  be  prepared  for  their  verification.  The  affidavit 
may,  in  default  of  directions  from  the  Admiralty,  be  in  Foim  No.  4 
and  should  always,  if  possible,  be  made  by  the  person  who  founcj  the 
papers,  or  to  whom  they  were  delivered  up  at  the  time  of  thie'' capture^ 
The  affidavit  should  then  be  fair  copied  on  foolscap  paper,  a  hrosfii  inltfgin 
being  left  at  the  side,  and  the  whole  of  the  vessel's  papers  numbered  as 
aforesaid,  should  then  be  annexed  thereta  * 

Form  No.  4 

"  The  ,  ma.<5ter. 

"  I,  the  undersigned,  A.  B.  ,  holding  the  rank  of  in 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Navy,  and  belonging  to  His  Majesty's  shq>  , 
make  oath  as  follows : — 

"(1;  i  was  present  at  the  capture  <jf  the  above-named  vessel,  the 

1  "Juffrow  Minn  Schrccder,"  3  Rob.,  147. 

•    Edward  and  Mary,"  3  Rob.,  305  j  "  Hercules,"  2  Dod.,  353. 

2  P 
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,  whereof  was  master,  by  Hts  Majesty's 

said  ship,  the  ,  on  the         day  of  .  X9  • 

"(2)  The  papers  hereunto  annexed  and  marked  No.  i  to  No.  in- 
clusive, are  all  the  papers  which  were  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  capture 
of  the  said  vessel,  and  were  delivered  up. 

"  (3)  The  said  papers  are  now  in  the  very  same  plight,  save  the  number- 
ing thereof,  as  when  the  same  were  delivered  up. 

-A.B. 

Sworn  by  the  said  A.  Rat  , 
**ontbe        day  of  19  . 

**  Before  me,  CD^  of 


"  242.  If  any  papers  have  been  destroyed  or  thrown  overboard,  a 
further  separate  affidavit  of  the  fact  must  be  prepared.  The  affidavit 
may  in  default  of  directions  from  tiie  Admiralty  be  in  Form  No.  5,  and  it 

should,  if  po5«iib!e,  be  made  by  one  of  the  persons  who  saw  the  papers 
destroyed  or  thrown  overboard,  or  who  succeeded  in  saving  any  of  them 
after  they  had  been  thrown  overboard.  Ail  papers  so  saved  must  be 
arranged  and  numbered  before  the  affidavit  is  made^  and  after  it  has  been 
made  must  be  annexed  thereta 


Fork  Na  5 

"The  ,  master. 

"  I,  the  undersigned,  A.  B.  ,  holdin<;  the  rank  of  in 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Navy,  and  belonging  to  His  Majesty's  ship 
,  malce  oath  as  follows  — 

"(l)  I  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  above-named  vessel,  the 
,  whereof  was  master,  by  His  Majesty's 

ship,  tibe  ,  on  the        day  of  »  19  > 

"(2)  A  few  minutes  before  the  capture  aforesaid,  I  saw  two  packets 
of  papers  thrown  from  one  of  the  port-holes  of  tlie  said  vessel ;  the 
cutter  was  immediately  lowered ;  one  of  such  packets  sank  and  was  lost, 
but  the  cotter's  crew  succeeded  in  saving  the  other  packet 

"  (3)  The  papers  hereunto  annexed  and  marked  Na  i  to  Na  in- 
clusive are  all  the  papers  so  saved,  and  are  now  in  the  very  same  fdi^^ 
save  the  numbering  thereof,  as  when  they  were  saved. 

"A-B. 

**  Sworn,  etc. 


"  243.  Again,  should  any  papers  be  found  concealed  in  any  part  of  the 
vessel,  a  further  separate  affidavit  of  the  fact  must  be  prepared.  The 
affidavit  may,  in  ddfmult  of  directions  from  the  Admiralty,  be  in  Form  Na 
6,  and  it  should,  if  possible,  be  made  by  the  person  who  discovered  the 
papers.  All  papers  so  found  should  be  arranged  and  numbered  before 
the  affidavit  is  made,  and  after  it  has  been  made  must  be  annexed 
thereto. 
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Form  No.  6 
(Same  as  Na  s) 

"(a)  In  searching  the  vessd  on  the  occasion  of  the  said  capture  I  found 
stowed  away  and  concealed  in  a  packet  of  papers. 

**(|)  The  papers  hereunto  annexed  and  marled  Ka  i  to  No.  indu- 
sive  are  all  the  papers  so  found  nnd  sre  now  in  the  veiy  same  pl^ht,  save 
the  numbering  thereof,  as  when  they  were  so  found. 

A.  B. 

''Sworn,  etc 

"244.  The  affidavits  should,  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  be 
sworn  before  one  of  His  Majesty's  Consuls  or  Vice-Consuls  abroad,  or 
before  some  other  person  duly  commissioned  to  administer  oaths  in  prize- 
matters  ;  but  uo  naval  officer,  although  so  commissioned,  may  act  as  com- 
missioner or  administer  oaths  in  any  case  in  which  be  blmself  Is  personally 
Interested. 

ACCOUHT  TO  BE  TAKEN  OF  VALUABLES 

"245.  The  commander  should  cause  an  account  to  be  taken  in  writing 
of  all  money  and  valuables  found  on  board  the  vessel  It  will  be  convenient 

that  this  account  should  be  taken  in  duplicate  and  duly  certified,  and  one 
copy  given  to  the  master.  In  default  of  directions  from  the  Admiralty  the 
certificate  may  be  in  Form  7. 

Form  No.  7 
"The  ,  master. 

"  I,  the  undersigned,  ,  hold  in   the  rank  of  in 

His  Britannic  Majest/s  Navy,  and  commanding  His  Majesty's  ship 

,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  following  is  a  correct  account 
of  all  moneys  and  valuables  found  on  board  the  above-named  vessel 
detained  by  me  as  lawful  prise  of  war  on  the  day  of 

19 

Here  sUte 

'   dieiemal 

guishing 

— — — ..i...—— whether  Uiey 

were  volua* 

""■  ■  tarily  given  op 
  or  were  foaiM 

"         ~"                                   .  I  .     .  —  concealed, 
  and  whesck 


Signed  this         day  of  19 


Commanding  His  Majest/s  Ship. 
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Note. — I  do  hereby  declare  that  on  the         day  of 
19      , 1  delivered  a  copy,  signed  fay  me,  of 
tlie  above  certificate  to  fbe  maater  of  the 

H« 

and  that  whether  «  not 

the  master 

.  ■  made  any  and 


Signed  this         day  of  19 


Commanding  His  Majesty  s  Ship  

IF  NECESSARY  THE  VESSEL  AFTERWARDS  TO  BE  RELEASED 

"246.  If,  after  the  detention  of  the  vessel,  there  should  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  commander  any  further  facts  tending  to  show  that  the 
vessel  has  been  improperly  detained,  he  should  immediately  release  her, 
taking  care  to  replace,  as  far  as  possible,  everything  in  its  original 
position. 

"  The  followinr^  five  clnu^es  are  substantially  the  r^ulations  first  printed 
in  173 1 >  and  approved  by  His  Majesty  in  CounciL 

GENERAL  DUTIES  ON  MAKING  A  CAPTURE 

"247.  When  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  captured  or  detained  her 
hatches  are  to  be  securely  fastened  and  sealed  and  her  lading  and  furni- 
ture and  in  general  everything  on  board  are  to  be  carefully  secured  from 
embezzlement ;  the  officer  placed  in  charge  of  her  shall  prevent  anything 
from  being  taken  out  of  her  until  she  has  been  tried  and  sentence  shau 
have  been  passed  on  her  in  a  court  of  prize. 

EVIDENCE  AND  DOCUMENTS 

**248.  The  captain  of  the  capturing  or  detaining  ship  shall  cause  the 
princfpal  officers  of  the  vessel  detainedi  and  such  other  persons  of  the  ciew 
as  he  shall  think  fit  to  be  examined  as  witnesses  in  the  prize  coort,  to 

prove  to  whom  the  vessel  and  canjo  belong ;  and  he  shalJ  send  to  the 
Court  all  passports,  custom-house  clearances,  lo^  books,  and  ail  other 
ship's  papers  which  shall  be  found  on  board,  without  suffering  any  of 
them  to  be  on  any  pretence  secreted  or  withheld. 


TREATMENT  OF  PRISONERS 

"249.  The  captain  and  the  prize  master  are  to  take  particular  care  that 
all  prisoners  of  war  are  treated  with  humanity;  that  their  personal 
property  is  carefully  protected ;  that  th^  have  tteir  proper  allowance  of 
provisions,  viz.  two-thirds  of  all  species  except  spint,  wine^  or  beer,  of 
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which  none  shall  ever  be  issued  to  them  ;  and  that  every  comfort  of  air 
and  exercise,  which  circumstances  admit  ot,  be  allowed  them ;  but  to 
{xrevnit  any  hostilft  attempts  on  theZr  part,  they  are  to  be  always  atten- 
tively watdied  and  guarded,  especially  when  many  of  t|ie  sh^'s  company 
may  happen  to  be  employed  aloft." 

ACTING  AS  A  SHIP  OP  WAR  WTTaOUT  A  COMHISnOM 

**350.  If  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  taken  acting  as  a  ship  of  war  or 

privateer,  without  having  a  commiaaton  duly  authorizing  her  to  do  so,  a 
full  report  of  all  the  particulars  is  at  once  to  be  made  to  the  Admiralty. 

BRITISH  SUBJECTS  SERVING  IN  AN  ENEMY'S  SHIP 

"251.  If  any  person  found  serving  on  board  an  enemy's  ship  of  war  or 

privateer  shall  be  siispected  to  be  one  of  His  Mnjesty's  subject?,  not 
having  lawfully  renounced  his  allegiance,  he  shall  be  kept  prisoner  until 
directions  are  received  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  shall  be  dealt  with. 
The  captain  shall,  by  the  first  opportunity,  send  to  the  Admiralty  an 
account  of  such  suspected  person  and  of  bis  place  of  birth  if  known,  and 
also  any  statements  he  may  voluntarily  make ;  and  shall  likewise  direct 
some  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  ship  to  notice  very  particularly  every 
circumstance  of  the  case,  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  evidence. 

JOINT  CAPTURE 

"  252.  The  ship  to  which  a  prize  strikes  her  flag  is  the  actual  captor. 
Other  ships  may  be  held  by  tlie  prize  court  to  share  as  joint  captors  on 
the  ground  either  oi  asiociation  or  co-operation  wilii  the  actual  captor. 

'  253.  If  ships  are  associated  or  co-operating  together,  a  capture  made 
by  one  enutts  to  the  benefit  of  alL 

ASBOCIATION 

"  254.  The  bond  of  assuciatioii  exists— 

"(l)  Between  ships  composing  a  blockading  or  cruising  squadron ; 
with  the  exception  of  those  absent  at  the  time  of  the  capture, 
by  reason  of  having  been  detached  upon  a  separate  service; 

"(2)  Between  ships  diaslng  together  provkled  that  the  senior  of 
the  commanders  of  the  several  ships  has  assumed  the  command 
overall 

CO-OPERATION 

^  255.  Ships  being  in  sight  of  the  prise  as  also  of  the  captor,  under 
circumstances  to  cause  Intlmklation  to  the  prize  and  encouragement  to  the 
captor,  are  held  to  be  co-operating  with  the  actual  captor. 

"  256.  In  all  cases  of  alleged  joint  capture,  the  commander,  whether  he 
is  the  actual  captor  or  claims  to  be  joint  captor,  should,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  capture,  draw  up  a  list  of  all  the  officers,  seamen,  marines, 
soldiers,  and  others  who  were  actually  on  board  his  ship  on  the  occasion  of 
the  capture ;  and  also  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  belonging  to  the  crew 
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who  were  absent  on  duty  or  otherwise  at  the  time  ;  and  the  cause  of  such 
absence  should  be  specihed.  Each  list  should  contain  the  quality  of  the 
service  of  each  person  and  their  several  ratings,  and  must  oe  subscribed 
by  the  commander  and  Uiree  or  mote  of  the  chief  officers  on  board. 

"357.  The  commander  should  then  send  these  lists,  together  with  the 
partiailars  specified  in  s(^ction  195,  and  his  report  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 

"258  The  distribution  of  all  prize-money  is  rQgnJated  by  the  Royal 
proclamation  of  the  3rd  August,  i88d 

JOINT  CAPTURE  BY  BRITISH  AND  AIXICD  SHIPS  OF  WAR 

"  259.  In  the  case  of  captures  made  jointly  by  British  and  allied  ships  of 
war  the  duties  of  the  respective  commanders  are  usually  regulated  by 
treaty." 

Thus  a  convention  was  made  between  Great  Britain  and  France  daring 
the  Crimean  War.  on  10  May,  1854,^  and  a  similar  convention  between  the 
same  Powers  on  22  Febmar)',  i860,-  prepnrnton,'  to  the  wnr  with  China. 

The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  two  treaties  relating  to  joint  capture, 
which  are  identical : — 

"  Art  I.  When  a  joint  capture  shall  be  made  by  the  naval  forces  of  the 
two  eotmtriesi  the  adjudication  thereof  shall  belong  to  the  juriadtction  <^ 
the  countiy  whose  flag  shall  have  been  borne  by  the  officer  having  the 
snperidr  command  in  &  action. 

**  Art  II.  When  a  captiue  shall  be  made  by  a  cruiser  of  dther  of  the 

two  allied  nations  in  tne  presence  of  and  in  the  sight  of  a  cruiser  of 
the  other,  such  cruiser  having  thuf?  contributed  to  the  intimidation  of  the 
enemy  and  encouragement  of  the  captur,  the  adjudication  i>hall  belong  to 
the  jiuisdiction  of  tfaie  actual  captor. 

"  Art  III.  In  case  of  the  captureof  a  merchant  vessel  of  one  of  the  two 

countries,  the  adjudication  of  such  capture  shall  alwajrs  bdong  to  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  country'  of  the  captured  vessel.  The  cargo  shall  be 
dealt  with,  as  to  the  jurisdiction,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vessel. 

"  Art.  IV  In  case  of  condemnation  under  the  circumstances  described  in 
the  preceding  articles : 

"(i)  If  the  capture  shall  have  been  made  by  vessels  of  the  two  nations 
whilst  acting  in  conjunction,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  prise,  after  deducting 
the  neeessary  expenses,  shall  be  divided  into  as  many  shares  as  there  were 
men  on  board  the  capturing  vessels,  without  reference  to  rank,  and  the 
shares  belonging  to  the  men  on  board  the  vessels  of  the  ally  shall  be  paid 
and  deliver*^  to  such  person  as  may  be  duly  authorized  on  behalf  of  the 
allied  Government  to  receive  the  same;  and  the  distribution  of  the  amount 
belonging  to  each  vessel  shall  be  made  by  each  Government  according  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  country. 

"  (2)  If  the  capture  shall  have  been  made  by  cruisers  of  either  of  the  two 
allied  nations  in  the  presence  and  in  the  sight  of  a  cruiser  of  the  other,  the 
division,  the  payment,  and  the  distribution  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  prize, 
after  deducting  the  necessary  expenses,  shall  likewise  be  made  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned. 

>  StMtt  Papers,  Vol  XLI V,  1 1.  *  Herulefs  "  Treaties,"  Vol.  11,172. 
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"(3)  ^  capture  made  by  a  cruiser  of  one  of  the  two  countries  shall 
have  been  adjudicated  by  the  Courts  of  the  other,  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
pnzt,  ufta  deducting  the  necessary  expenses,  shall  be  made  over  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  Government  of  the  captor,  to  be  distributed  according 

to  its  laws  and  regulations. 

"  Art.  V.  The  commanders  of  the  vessels  of  war  ot  their  Majesties  shall, 
with  r^ard  to  the  sending  in  and  delivering  up  of  prizes,  conform  to  the 
instructions  annexed  to  the  present  convention,  and  which  the  two  Govern- 
ments reserve  to  themselves  to  modify  by  common  consent  if  it  should 
become  necessary. 

"Aft  VI.  When  in  the  execution  of  the  present  convention  the  valua> 

tion  of  a  captured  vessel  of  war  shall  be  in  question,  the  cnlculntion  '^hall 
be  according  to  the  real  value  of  the  same;  and  the  allied  Government 
shall  be  entitled  to  delegate  one  or  more  competent  ofticers  to  concur  in 
the  valuation.  In  the  case  of  disagreement,  it  shall  be  decided  by  lot 
which  officer  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

**  Art  VII.  The  crews  of  the  captured  vessels  shall  be  dealt  with  accord* 
ing  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  country  to  which  the  present 
convention  attributes  the  adjudication  of  the  prizes. 

INSTKUCTIONS  REFERRFI)  TO  IN  ARTICLE  V  TO  THE  COMMANDERS 
OF  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  SHIPS  OF  WAR 

"Article  ].  Whenever  in  consequence  of  a  joint  action  you  are 
required  to  draw  up  the  report  or  proces-verbal  of  a  capture,  you  wiii  take 
care  to  specify  with  eieactness  the  names  of  the  ships  of  war  present 
during  the  action,  as  well  as  the  names  of  their  commanding  officers,  and 
as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  men  embarked  on  board  these  ships  at 
the  commencement  of  the  action  without  distinction  of  rank. 

**  You  will  deliver  a  copy  of  that  report  or  proces-verbal  to  the  officer  of 
the  allied  Power  who  shall  have  had  the  superior  command  during  the 
action,  and  3^00  will  conform  yourself  to  the  instructions  of  that  officer,  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  conduct  and  the 
adjudication  of  the  joint  cayitures  so  made  under  his  command. 

**  If  the  action  has  been  commanded  by  an  officer  of  your  nation,  you 
will  conform  yoursdf  to  the  rq[ulations  of  your  own  country,  and  you  will 
confine  yourself  to  handing  over  to  the  highest  officer  in  rank  of  the 
allied  Power,  who  was  present  during  the  action,  a  certified  COf^  of  the 
report  or  of  the  proch-vtrbal  which  you  shall  have  drawn  up. 

"Article  II.  When  you  shall  have  effected  a  capture  in  presence  and 
in  sight  of  an  allied  ship  of  war,  you  will  mention  exactly,  in  the  report 
which  you  will  draw  up,  when  the  capture  is  a  ship  of  war,  and  in  the 
report  or  proeh'Verbal  of  the  capture  when  the  prize  is  a  merchant  vessel, 
the  number  of  men  on  board  your  ship  at  the  commencement  of  the  action 
without  distinction  of  rnnk,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  allied  ship  of  war 
which  was  in  sight,  and,  if  possible,  the  number  of  men  embarked  on  board 
that  ship,  likewise  without  distinction  of  rank.  You  will  deliver  a  certified 
copy  of  your  report  or  piw^'VeiM  to  the  commander  of  that  ship. 

"  Article  III.  Whenever  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  a  blockade  of  the 
transport  of  contraband  articles  of  land  or  sea  troops  of  the  enemy,  or  of 
official  despatches  from  or  for  the  enemy,  you  find  yourself  under  the 
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aeoesslly  of  stopping  or  9emng  a  merefaaiit  vessel  of  tbe  allied  MliQa»fOQ 
will  take  care^ 

"  (i)  To  draw  up  a  report  or  p^oth-vifhal  stating  tbe  place,  tfie  <fate» 
and  tlie  motive  of  &e  arrest ;  the  name  of  the  vessel,  that  of  the  captaiii> 

the  number  of  the  creu- ;  and  con  timing  besides  an  exact  descripti4Mi  of 
the  state  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  cargo. 

"(2)  To  collect  and  place  a  5ealed  packet,  after  having  made  an 
inventory  of  them,  all  the  ship  s  papers,  such  as  roisters,  passports, 
charter-parties,  bills  of  lading,  invoiceSi  and  other  docmnents  calauated 
to  prove  the  nature  and  the  ownership  of  the  vessel  and  of  her  eaiga 

**  (3)  To  place  seals  upon  the  hatches. 

"(4)  To  place  on  board  an  officer  with  such  number  of  men  as  you 
deem  advisable  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel  and  to  ensure  its  safe  conduct 

"(5)  To  send  the  vesad  to  the  nearest  port  beloi^ng  to  the  Power 

whose  flag  it  carried. 

"(6)  To  deliver  up  the  vessel  to  the  authoritie<?  of  the  port  to  which 
you  shall  ha\e  taken  her,  together  with  a  duplicate  of  the  report  or 
prods^erbal  and  of  the  Inventory  above  mentioned,  and  with  tbe  sealed 
packet  containing  the  ship's  papers. 

**  Article  IV.  The  officer  who  conducts  the  captured  vessel  will  procure 

a  re^ipt  proving  his  having  delivered  her  up,  as  weU  as  his  having 
delivered  the  sealed  packet  and  the  duplicate  of  the  report  or prods-iferbal 
and  of  tbe  inventory  above  mentioned. 

"  Article  V.    In  case  of  distress.  If  the  captured  vessel  is  not  to  a  fit 

state  to  continue  its  voyage,  or  in  case  the  distance  should  be  too  great, 
the  ofTicer  changed  to  conduct  to  a  port  of  the  allied  Power  a  prize  made 
on  the  merchant  service  of  tliat  Tower,  may  enter  a  port  of  his  own 
country  or  a  neutral  port,  and  he  will  ddiver  his  prise  to  the  local 
authonty  if  he  enters  a  port  of  his  own  country,  and  to  the  Consul  of  the 
allied  nation  if  he  enters  a  nentral  port,  without  prejudice  of  the  ulterior 
measures  to  be  taken  for  the  adjudication  of  the  prize.  He  will  take  care 
in  that  case  that  the  report  or  proces-vtrbaL  and  tbe  inventory  which  he 
shall  have  drawn  up.  as  well  as  the  sealed  packet  oootaining  the  ship's 
papers,  be  sent  exactly  to  the  proper  Court  of  Adjudication. 

"  Article  VI,  You  are  not  to  consider  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  you  will 
allow  fieely  to  land  all  women,  children,  and  persons  not  bdonging  to  the 
military  or  maritime  profession  who  shall  be  found  on  board  the  captured 
vessels. 

"With  this  exce(ition,  and  those  which  may  be  suggested  by  the  con- 
sideration of  your  own  security,  you  will  not  permit  any  person  to  be 
removed  from  on  board  the  vend,  and  in  all  cases  you  ww  retain  the 
master,  supercargo,  and  others  whose  evidence  may  be  essential  to  the 
adjudication  of  the  prize. 

*'  You  will  treat  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  the  exceptions  above  mentioned, 
all  persons  whatever  who  may  be  found  on  board  the  enemy's  vessels. 

"  You  will  plaoe  no  other  restriction  on  the  liberty  of  allied  or  neutral 
subjects  found  on  board  allied  or  neutral  vessels  &an  such  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  vessel. 

"  With  respect  to  your  own  countiymen,  you  will  treat  them  according 
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to  the  general  instructions  with  which  you  are  furnished,  and  you  will  in 
no  case  deliver  them  up  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction. 

"The  persons  who  may  have  been  exceptionally  removed  from  the 
captured  vessels  shall  afterwards  be  sent  back  to  their  own  country  if  they 

belong  to  the  allied  nation  ;  if  they  are  neutrals  or  enemies,  they  shall  be 
treated  as  if  they  had  been  found  on  board  vessels  captured  by  you 
separately," 

In  default,  however,  of  conventional  regulations — 

"260  (a)  If  one  ship  is  the  actual  captor  and  another  the  joint,  the 
•charge  of  the  prize  belongs  to  the  commander  of  the  ship  which  is  the 
actual  captor,  whetber  be  is  the  junior  or  senior;  and  be  should  send 
her  into  a  port  of  his  own  country  for  adjudication. 

"(d)  If  two  ships  are  both  actual  captors,  the  charge  of  Ibe  prize 
belongs  to  the  senior  of  the  two  commanders,  and  he  ^ould  send  ber  into 
a  port  of  his  own  country  for  adjudication. 

SENDING  IN  FOR  ADJUDICATION 

"  272.  The  commander  should  as  soon  as  possible  after  capture  send 
the  vessel  and  cargo  in  for  adjudication. 

KANSOM  ONLY  IN  C£RTAIN  CASES 

"  273.  The  commander  is  not  at  liberty,  in  lieu  of  sending  in  for  adju- 

•dication,  to  take  either  ransom  or  bail  for  the  ship  or  cargo,  except  in 
such  cases  as  may  be  provicicrl  for  by  any  Order  in  Council.  If  he  enter 
into  any  contract  or  agreement  for  a  ransom  in  contravention  of  such 
Order  in  CoancO,  be  is  liable  for  every  such  offence  to  be  proceeded 
against  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  at  the  suit  of  His  Majesty  in  his 
Office  of  Admiralty,  and  on  conviction  to  be  fined  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court  any  sum  not  exceeding  ;^5oa 

PENALTY  FOR  DELAY 

"274.  If  the  commander  is  guilty  of  unnecessary  delay  in  sending  in 
for  adjudication,  be  will»in  the  event  of  restitution  being  decreed,  be  liable 
for  damages.^ 

WHAT  ARB  FKOrBR  PORTS  OF  ADJUDICATION 

*'275«  A  port  of  adjudication  is  a  port  to  which  the  vessel  and  cargo 
are  sent  in  order  that  tbey  may  lie  there  in  safety  pending  proceedings 

for  adjudication. 

"276.  The  port  of  adjudication  should,  if  possible,  be  a  British  port, 
either  m  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere  in  the  British  Dominions ;  if 
not,  an  allied  port ; '  but  in  the  latter  case  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
that  proceedings  for  adjudication  may  be  duly  instituted,  for  the  com- 
mander to  forward  the  witnesses,  together  widi  tlie  vessel's  papers  and 

>  Peacock,"  4  Rob^  18$ ;  **SusaQDa,"  6  Rob.,  48 ;  Gerasimoi"  1 1  Moore,  P.C,  88 
^  ^'Chrittopher,"  s  Rob,  S09;  "BetBy,** iM^  tion. 
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necessary  affidavits,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  officers  of  his  ship,  to  the 
nearest  British  prize  court 

"  277.  None  but  a  British  or  an  allied  port  can  be  a  proper  port  of 
adjadtcation ;  although  in  cases  of  oeoesstty  hereafter  considered,  resort 
may  be  had  to  a  neutral  port* 


"278.  From  the  ports  which  are  proper  ports  the  commander  should 
select  the  one  which  nnder  all  the  drcnmstances  shall  appear  most  con- 
venient   He  should  have  regard,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  exigencies  of  the 

public  ?^ervicc,  and  in  the  second,  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned,' 
viz.,  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  cargo  and  the  captors.  These 
interests  {inter  alia)  require — 

That  the  port  should  be  capable  of  giving  security  to  the 

vessel.' 

"  (2)  That  it  should  not  necessitate  unlivery  of  the  cargo.* 

"  (3)  That  it  should  be  easily  accessible  to  the  prize  court* 

"  (4)  That  it  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  of  capture.* 

•*  279.  If  the  commander  in  the  selection  unreasonably  disregard  the 
interests  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  he  will  be  liable  in 


380  Havinf^  selected  the  port,  the  commander  should  appoint  a  prize 

officer  to  take  chari^c. 

''281.  The  commander  may  invite  the  master  and  crew  of  the  prize  to 
assist  in  navigating  her  to  the  fiort  under  the  order  of  the  prise  officer,^ 
but  if  they  refuse  be  will  not  be  justified  in  coercing  them.* 

*'  282.  He  should  place  under  the  command  of  the  prize  officer  a  priw 

crew  sufficient  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  prize,  having  regard  to  her  size» 
character,  and  condition,  the  length  and  nature  of  the  voyage,  the  number 
of  her  crew,  their  disposition  to  co-operate  or  resist,  and  all  other  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 


"  283.  If  possible  the  prize  should  be  sent  in  in  the  same  condition  as 
when  she  was  taken,  with  her  master,  crew,  and  all  her  cargo  on  board. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  impracticable  for  Uie  commander  wholly  to  fulfil 

this  requisition.' 

"  284.  The  affidavits  nnd  ship's  papers  must  be  forwarded  in  the  prize 
to  the  port  of  adjudication.  If  the  affidavits  have  not  been  sworn  at  the 
time  when  the  prize  was  despatched,  it  will  be  necessary  that  some  person 

1    Henride  and  Maria,"  4  Rok,  43 ;  **Coiiiet,»  s  Rob.,  96 ;  "PoOn,"  Spiaks,  57. 

>  "Anna,"  5  Rob.,  373  ;  "  Hunter,''  i  Dod.,  482. 
'  "  Washington,"  6  Rob.,  375 ;  "  Principe,"  Edw.  7a 

«  "Peacock,"  4  Rob,  185;  "Willielimburg,"  5  Roib..  US;  "Anna,*  $  Rob^  373? 
**Catherina  Elizabeth  »  i  Acton  309;  "Maryland,"  1  Acton,  310  ;  "Htmter,*  I  Dod, 483. 
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should  be  sent  with  her,  in  whose  charge  the  papers  should  be  g^iven,  and 
who  will  be  able  upon  the  arrival  of  the  prize  to  make  the  affidavits 
verifying  the  papers  and  to  depose  (if  requifed)  as  to  all  the  dicumstaneea 
of  the  capture.  If  the  affidavits  have  been  duly  sworn  befoie  the  prize  is 
sent  in,  they  should,  together  with  the  ship's  papers  annexed  thereto, 
be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  securely  sealed  up  and  addressed  to  the 
JR^istrar  of  the  Court  before  which  the  case  is  to  be  adjudicated,  and 
should  be  given  to  the  prize  officer  with  directions  to  deliver  the  same 
unopened  into  the  Registry. 

INSURANCE  OF  PRIZE 

"  285.  The  risk  attending  the  vessel  and  cargo  until  sold  or  released  by 
order  of  a  pnm  court  falls  u^oo  the  c^itc«&  Accordingly  it  lies  with  the 
commander  to  insure  the  priie  and  her  cai^go  if  lie  think  any  insurance 
advisable.* 

DUTY  OF  CAPTOR  IF  UNABLE  TO  SEND  IN  THE  WHOLE 

OF  THE  CREW 

"  286.  If  it  is  impracticable  to  send  in  the  whole  of  the  crew  in  the 
prize,  the  commander  <^hould  at  least  send  three  or  four  of  the  principal 
persons  to  be  witnesses,  amongst  whom  should  be  two  of  the  following 
officers,  viz.  the  master,  supercargo,  mate  or  boatswain. 

*'  287.  The  commander  should  at  the  same  time  draw  up  an  affidavit  to 
be  made  by  the  prize  officer,  stating  what  persons  liave  been  removed  and 
what  is  the  cause  of  their  removal.  In  default  of  directions  from  the 
Admiralty  the  affidavit  may  be  in  Form  8. 

Form  Na  8 

■ 

*'  The  master. 

"  I,  the  undersigned,  A.B.  ,  holding  the  rank  of  in 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Navy,  and  belonging  to  His  Majesty's  ship  , 
make  oatib  as  follows : — 

'*(i)Onthe         daj^of  19  .Captain 

the  Commander  of  the  said  ship  captured  the  said  vessel,  the 
in  latitude         ,  and  longitude         ,  and  detained  her  as  lawful  prize 

of  war. 

"(2)  On  the       day  of  19       ,  the  said  Captain 

previous  to  sending  the  prize  in  for  adjudication  removed  from  her  • 

**  (3)  The  cause  of  the  said  removal  was 

"A.B. 

"  Swom»  etc 

"  288.  All  persons  so  removed  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  forwarded 
to  the  port  of  adjudication  ;  and  in  the  meantime  should  be  provided  for 
either  on  board  ^p  or  on  shore  as  may  be  found  most  convenient 

1  **  CMbviae  sad  Anna,"  4  Rob.,  39. 
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DUT7  OF  CAPTOR  IP  CARGO  IS  UNFIT  TO  BB  SBITT  IN 

"289.  If  the  cargo  appears  to  be  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  sent  in,  the 

commMder  diould  cause  e  survey  thereof  to  be  made  by  tiie  offioeis  of 
his  ship  the  best  qualified  for  the  duty. 

"290.  The  surveying  officer  should  report  to  the  commander  in 
writing ;  and  the  report  should  be  signed  by  them  and  entered  on  the 

ship's  log. 

"291.  If  the  surveying  officers  report  that  the  cargo  is  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  sent  in,  the  commander  should  cause  it  to  be  sold. 

"292.  The  sale  may  be  made  either  on  the  spot  or  in  any  neutral  port 
where  tiie  local  authorities  may  allow  such  bale ;  and  for  the  purpose 

of  selling  the  caigo  at  a  neutral  port  the  commander  may  either  send  the 
prize  in  the  first  instance  to  such  port, or  cause  the  cargo  to  be  transhipped 

and  so  forwarded. 

"  293  I'rcvions  to  the  sale  the  cargo,  or  such  part  as  is  intended  to  be 
sold,  should  be  appraised.  The  appraisers  should  be  competent  persons  as 
far  as  possible,  and  should  be  sworn  to  be  impartial.  The  appraisement 
should  be  in  writing. 

*'  294.  The  sale  should  be  made  by  the  authority  and  in  presence  of  the 
prize  officer,  and  if  possible  by  public  auction ;  and  the  proceeds  of  sale 
should  be  remitted  without  delay  in  pursuance  of  any  regulations  that 

may  be  mride  for  this  purj)Ose  by  Order  in  Council,  or  in  the  absence  of 
such  re^nilation,  into  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  credit  of  His  Maj>st/s 
Paymaster- General,  or  into  the  hands  of  some  Government  accountant; 
and  the  prize  officer  should  draw  up  an  affidavit  of  all  the  proceedings  and 
annex  thereto  the  report  of  the  surveying  officers,  the  appraisement; 
account  sales  and  other  documcnts,  and  take  the  same  in  the  prise  to  the 
port  of  adjudication. 

"295.  In  default  of  directions  from  the  Admiralty,  the  affidavit  may 
be  in  Form  9. 

Form  No.  9^ 
"The  master. 

"  I,  the  undersigned,  A.B.  ,  holding  the  rank  of  in 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Navy,  and  belonging  to  His  Majesty's  ship  » 
make  oath  as  follows : — 

**(i)Onthe  day  of  19       , 1  was  appointed  Prize 

Officer  in  char^f  of  the  said  vessel,  the  ,  for  the  purpose  of 

taking  her  to  the  port  of  for  adjudication. 

"(2)  In  the  course  of  the  said  voyage,  namely  on  the  day  of 

,  I  removed  from  the  said  vessel  the  following,  namely 

"(5)  The  cause  of  the  said  removal  was 

"Sworn,  etc 
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DUTY  OF  CAPTOR  If  PKUE  IS  UNFIT  TO  BE  SBMT  IN 

*'296.  If  the  pnat  appears  to  be  unfit  to  be  sent  In,  the  comnMnder 
should  cause  a  survey  to  be  made  thereof  by  the  officers  of  his  ship  best 

qualified  for  the  du^. 

"  297.  The  surveyinn^  officers  should  report  to  the  commander  in  writing, 
and  the  report  should  be  signed  by  them  and  entered  on  the  ship's  log. 

*'  298.  If  the  surveying  officers  report  that  the  prize  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  be  sent  in,  the .  commander  should,  if  practicable,  take  her  into  the 
nearest  neutral  port  that  may  be  wiUing  to  admit  her. 

"  299.  The  commander,  however,  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  cannot  take 
the  prize  hito  a  neutral  port  agauist  the  will  of  the  local  authorities^  and 
that  under  no  circumstances  can  proceedings  for  adjudication  be  instituted 

in  a  neutral  country.^ 

"300.  Both  the  cru!<^er  and,  if  admitted,  her  prize  are  by  the  comity  of 

nations  exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction  * 

"  301.  If  the  pri2e  is  admitted  into  a  neutral  port,  then  in  order  that 
proceedings  for  adjudication  may  be  duly  instituted,  the  commander 
should  forward  the  witnesses,  together  with  the  vessel's  papers  and  neces- 
sary aifidavits  in  charge  of  an  officer  of  his  ship^  to  the  nearest.  British 
prize  court 

302.  Amongst  the  affidavits  must  be  one  by  the  prize  officer,  stating 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  prize  was  sent  to  a  neutral  portt  and 
having  the  report  of  the  surveying  officers  annexed  thereta 

"303.  In  either  of  the  followinL,^  cases— 

"(I)  If  the  surveying  officers  report  the  vessel  not  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  be  sent  in  ;  or 

"  (2)  If  the  commaudcf  is  unable  to  spare  a  prize  crew  to  navigate 
the  prize, 

the  commander  should  release  the  prise  and  cargo  without  ransom,  tmUss 
thin  is  cUar  proof  ikat  she  hthngs  to  the  emmy} 

"  304.  But  if  in  either  of  tliese  cases  there  is  dear  proof  that  the  prize 

belongs  to  the  enemy,  the  commander  should  remove  her  crew  and  papers, 
and  if  possible  her  cargo,  and  then  destroy  the  vessel.  'The  crew  and  cargo 
(if  saved)  should  then  be  forwarded  to  a  proper  port  of  adjudication  in 
charge  of  a  prize  officer,  together  with  the  vessel's  papers' and  the  neces- 
sary affidavits.  An  affidavit  should  be  made  by  the  {wize'olll^'r  exhibit- 
hig  the  evidence  that  the  prize  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and  the  focts  which 
rendered  it  impracticable  to  send  her  in  for  adjudication." 

♦ 

CODES  0£S  PIUSES      .  '  . 

* 

Regulations  rdating  to  capture,  and  the  formalities  of  capture, 
proposed  by  the  Institut  de  Droit. International : — * 

>  "Flad  Oyen,"  1  Rob  ,  73;, 

'  Attorney  General  s  Opinions  (U.S.)»  VoL  VII,  123. 

*  "  Actaeon,"  3  Dods.,  48 :  "Felictty,''  a  Dods.,  381 ;  **  Leucade,"  Spinks,  33B. 

«  **  Revue  de  Drrit  Inters  VoL  XIX,  149^ 
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4.  DX  LA  SAISIE^ 

"Sec  23.  La  sabie  d'nn  mviie  ou  d*tme  caiguaout  enneaii  ou  neBtre^ 
n'a  lien  que  dans  Icscas  suivaots. 

**  (i)  Lorsqu'fl  rtelte  de  la  visite  que  Ics  papiefs  de  bord  ne  wot 
pas  en  ordre ; 

"(2)  Dans  tous  les  cas  de  soup^on  mentionn^s  an  sec  20; 

"(3)  Lorsqu'il  r6sulte  de  la  visite,  ou  de  la  recherche,  que  !e  navire 
arr^ti6  fait  des  transports  pour  le  compte  et  k  destinatioa  de 
lennemi ; 

**  (4)  Lorsque  le  navire  a  ^t^  pris  en  violation  de  blocus ; 
"(5)  Lorsque  le  navlie  a  pris  part  aux  liostUit6s  ott  est  destine  k 
y  pieiidfe  part. 

5.  DS  LA  NATIONALITY  DU  NAVIRE,  DE  LA  CARGAISON  ET  DE  L'^QUIPAGK 

"Sec  24.  La  nationality  du  navire,  de  sa  cargaison,  de  son  dquipage 
doit  fttre  constat<^e  par  les  papiers  de  bord  trouv^s  sur  !e  navire  saisi,  sans 
exclusion,  toutefois,  d'une  production  ulterieure  devant  les  tribunaux  de 
prise. 

"Sec  25.  La  question  de  savoir  si  les  conditions  de  nationality  sont 
tempUes  est  dedd^e  selon  la  lygislation  de  TEtat  aoquel  le  navire  est 
resioftissantt 

"  Sec.  2d  L'acte  juridique  oonstatant  la  vente  d'un  navire  ennemi  laile 
durant  la  guerre  doit  £tre  par&it,  et  le  navire  doit  Stre  enregistr6  conlbrmy- 

ment  a  !a  !(?cfislation  dii  pays  dont  tl  acquiert  la  nationality,  avant  qu'il 
quitte  Ic  port  de  sortie.    La  nouvelle  nationality  ne  peut  ^tre  acquise  ao 

navire  par  une  ventc  faitc  en  cours  de  voyage. 

"Sec.  27.  Les  papiers  de  bord  requis  en  vertu  du  droit  intematioaal 
sont  les  suivants : 

"(i)  Les  documents  relatifs  k  la  propriety  du  navire ; 
**  (2)  Le  connaissement ; 

"(3)  Le  role  d'^quipage,  avec  indication  de  la  nationaiite  du 
patron  et  de  T^quipage ; 

"(4)  Le  oertificat  de  nattonality,  si  les  documents  mentionnys 
sous  le  cfailire  $  n*y  suppl^ent ; 

'*(5)  Le  journal  de  bord 

"Sec  28.  Les  documents  ^nonods  an  prioddent  artide  dotreot,  pour 
avoir  force  probante,  toe  rddig^s  clairment  et  sans  equivoque: 

**  Sec  29.  Si  dans  la  constatation  d'une  circonstaace  dyterminante  pour 
la  saisie,  il  y  a  Evidence  quant  k  la  nationality  ou  la  destination  du  navire» 
ou  quant  k  la  nature  de  la  cargaison,  ou  quant  k  la  nationality  du  patron 
et  de  I'yquipa^e,  suivant  le  fait  dont  il  s'aj^it — et  qu'un  papier  de  bord 
ordinairement  relatif  a  V\mc  de  ces  questions  manque— la  seule  absence  de 
ce  papier  n'est  pas  un  motif  de  saisie,  pourvu  tuutefois  que  les  aulre:> 
papiers  de  bofd  soient  parfaitment  d'aocord  entre  eux  le  point  en  question. 

t  <«Revne  de  Droit  Inter^*  VoL  XIX,  149^ 
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6.  DBS  TRANSPORTS  IMTERDITS  DURAMT  LA  GUERRE 

"Sec  3a  Sont  sujets  k  saisie,  durant  la  guerre,  les  objets  susceptibles 
d*6tre  mployia  k  la  guerre  immifdiatement,  qui  sont  transport^  par  des 

navires  de  commerce  nationaux,  neutres  ou  ennemis,  pour  le  oompte  ou  k 
destination  de  Tennemi  (contrebande  de  guerre).  Les  gouvemements 
bellig^rants  auront  k  determiner  d'avance,  a  I'occasioa  de  cbaque  guerre,  les 
objets  qu'iis  tiendront  pour  tels. 

"  Sec.  31.  Les  objets  de  contrebande  de  guerre  doivent  6trc  r^eUmeat  k 

bord  au  moment  de  la  recherche. 

*'  Sec.  32.  Ne  sent  pas  reputes  contrebnnde  de  sii^uerre  les  objets  n6ces- 
sairea  a.  la  defense  de  i  equipage  et  du  aavire,  pourvu  que  ie  navire  n'en  ait 
pas  f^t  usage  pour  resistor  k  I'arrftt  k  la  visite,  i  la  recnerche  on  k  la  sidsie 

"  Sec.  33.  Le  navire  arretc  pour  cause  de  contrebande  de  guerre  pent 
oontbraer  sa  route,  si  sa  cargpison  ne  se  compost  pas  exdusivement  on  en 
majeure  partie  de  contrebande  de  guerre,  et  que  la  patron  pret  k  livrer  celle* 
ci  au  navire  des  belligi^rant  et  que  !e  d^chargement  puisse  avoir  lieu  sans 
obstacle  selon  I'avis  du  commandant  du  croiseur. 

"  Sec.  34,  Sont  assimiles  au  transport  interdit  de  contrebande  de  g-uerre 
(sec.  30),  les  transports  de  troupes  pour  operations  militaires,  sur  terre  et 
sur  mer,  de  I'ennemi,  ainsi  que  les  transports  de  la  correspondance  ofiicielle 
de  Tennemi,  par  les  navires  de  commerce  nationaux,  neutres  ou  ennemis. 


7.  DU  BLOCUS 

"Sec  35.  Le  blocus  d^clar6  et  notifi^  est  efiecdf  lorsqu'il  existe  un 
danger  imminent  pour  I'entr^  ou  la  sortie  du  port  bloqu^,  4  cause  d'un 
nombre  sufTisant  de  navires  de  guerre  stationo^  OU  ne  s'^cartant  que 
momentan^ment  de  leur  station. 

"Sec.  36.  La  declaration  du  blocus  doit  determiner  non  seulement  les 
limites  du  blocus  par  leurs  latitude  et  longitude,  et  le  moment  precis  ou  le 
blocus  commencera,  mais  encore,  eventueilement,  le  d^lai  que  peut  ^tre 
accord^  aux  navires  de  commerce  pour  d^barger,  rechaiger  et  sortir 
du  port  (sec  7). 

**  Sec.  37.  Le  commandant  du  blocus  doit  en  outre,  notifier  la  declaration 

du  blocus  aux  autorit(5s  et  aux  ron<5u!s  du  lieu  bloqu^.  Le?  mesmes 
formalit^s  seront  remplies  lors  du  rctablissement  d'un  blocus  qui  a  ccss^ 
d'etre  effectif,  et  lorsque  le  blocus  sera  ^tendu  k  des  points  nouveaux. 

"Sec.  38.  Si  les  navires  bloquants  s'^loignent  de  leur  station  pour  un 
motif  autre  que  le  mauvais  temps  constat^,  le  blocus  est  consid^r^  com  me 
lev6 ;  il  doit  alors  Hn  de  nouveau  d^lar6  et  notifi^. 

"  Sec  39.  II  est  interdit  aux  navires  de  commerce  d  entrer  dans  les 
places  et  ports  qui  se  trouvent  en  ^t  de  blocus  effectif  et  d'en  sortir. 

"Sec.  40.  Cependant  il  est  permis  aux  naivres  de  commerce  d'entrer, 
pour  cause  de  mauvais  temps,  dans  le  port  bloqud,  mais  seulement  aprts 
constatation,  par  le  commandant  du  blocus,  de  la  per^stanoe  de  la  force 
majeuere. 
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"  Sec  41.  S'il  est  Evident  qo'un  navire  de  commerce  appradiaak  do  port 

bIoqu(^  n'a  pns  en  connai^sance  du  blocus  de^clarf''  et  effectif,  le  commandant 
du  blocus  Ten  avertira,  inscrira  I'avertissement  dans  les  papiers  de  twrd  clu 
navire  averti,  tout  au  moins  dans  ie  certificat  de  nationality  et  dans  le 
journal  de  bord,  en  marquaiit  la  date  de  Faveftlssement;  et  invitera  le 
navire  k  s'eloigner  du  port  bloqu^,  au  I'autorlsant  k  continuer  son  vograge 
vers  iin  port  non  bloqcuL 

"Sec  42.  On  admet  Ttgnorance  du  blocus  lorsque  le  temps  6oob1£ 

depuis  la  declaration  du  blocus  est  trop  pui  considerable  pour  que 
navire  en  cours  de  voyage  qui  atent^  d'entrer  dans  le  port  bloqud,  ait  pa 
cn  ^tre  instruit 

"Sec.  43.  Un  navire  de  commerce  sera  saisi  pour  violation  de  blocus 
lorsqu'il  aura  essay^  par  force  ou  par  ruse  de  p^n^trer  A  travers  la  ligtie 
de  blucus ;  ou  si,  apres  avoir  ete  renvoy^  unc  premiere  fois,  ii  a  essayc  de 
nonvean  de  p^i^rer  dans  k  mtaie  port  faioque.  . 

"Sec.  44.  Ni  le  fait  qu'un  navire  de  commerce  est  dirige  sur  un  port 
faloqu4  ni  le  nmple  aflHtement,  ni  la  seule  destination  du  navire  poiir  un 
tel  port  ne  justifient'la'saisle  ^ur  violation  de  blocus.  En  aucun  cas^  la 
supposition  d'un  voyage  continu  ne  peut  justifier  la  condemnation  pour 
violation  de  blocus. 


8.  DES  FORMAUT^S  QUI  SUIVENT  LA  SAISIE 

"  Sec.  45.  Apr^  la  saisie,  le  capteur  fermera  les  ^coutilles  et  la  sonte 

aux  poudres  du  naxnre  sr^isi,  et  y  apposera  les  scell^s.  II  fera  de  totxnc  i 
regard  de  la  cargaiaon,  apres  que  celle-ci  aura  6t6  inventoriee. 

"Sec  46.  n  ne  sera  rien  vendu,  ni  d6:harg6  ni  derangi^  ni  eo  gte^ral 
distrait  consomme  ou  d6t^iorc  de  la  carg'aison. 

**Si  cependant  la  cargaison  consiste  en  choses  pouvant  se  g&ter 
fadleoient  ou  si  oes  choses  sont  avari^  le  capteur  prendra  les  mesuies 
les  plus  oonvenables  pour  la  conservation  de  la  cargaison,  du  consentement 
et  en  presence  du  patron,  ainsi  qu'en  presence  d'un  consul  de  la  nation- 
ality du  navire  sai^i,  s'il  s'en  t rouve  un  dans  le  voisinage  du  lieu  de  la 
capture.  Le  commandant  du  navire  capteur  proc^dera  a  cet  effet  a 
I'inspection  de  la  cargaison. 

"Sec.  47.  Le  capteur  dressera  I'inventaire  du  navire  saisi  et  de  la 
cargaison,  ainsi  que  la  liste  des  personnes  trouv^  k  bord,  et  fera  passer 
k  bord  du  navire  saisi  un  ^uipage  suffisant  poor  s'assuier  dn  navire  et  y 
maintenir  Tordre. 

"Sec  4S.  Le  capteur  saistra  tons  ks  papters  de  bord,  documents  et 

lettres  qui  se  trouvent  sur  le  navire  saisi.   Ces  papiers  documents  et 

lettres  ?eront  reunir  dans  un  parquet  rev^tu  du  cachet  du  commandant  du 
navire  i^uiene  de  celui  du  patron  du  navire  saisi;  il  sera  dres>c 
inventairc  de  ces  papiers,  documents  et  lettres,  et  le  commandant  du 
navire  de  gnene  d^darera  par  ^crit,  dans  le  proo^verfaal  que  oe  sont  Ik 
tous  les  papiers  tnmvds  sur  le  navire ;  il  >-  ajoutera  une  mention  indiquant 
quels  papiers  manquaient  au  moment  de  la  saisie  ct  dans  quel  etat  se 
trouvaient  les  papiers  saisis,  notamment  s'ils  paraissent  avoir  ete  aitere& 
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*'Sec  49.  Le  capteor  dresaera  proo^wbd  de  la  saisie  que  de  I'^tat 

du  navire,  et  de  la  cargalson,  en  y  mentionnant  le  jour  et  I'heure  dc  la  ^ 
saisie  ;  a  quelle  hauteur  elle  a  eu  lieu  ;  la  circonstance  qui  I'a  motiv^e ;  le 
nom  du  navire  et  celui  du  patrun ;  le  nombre  d  hommes  composant 
r^uipage ;  sous  quel  paviUon  naviguait  le  navire  au  moment  de  Tarrdt  et 
s'il  y  a  eii  rtsistance  de  la  part  du  navire,  et  dequelle  nature  a  ^t^  la 
resistance.  Seront  joints  au  proc^s-verbal  Ic^  inventaires  du  navire,  de  la 
cargaison  et  des  papiers  de  bord,  avec  mention  au  proces-verbal  que  les 
inventaires  ont  ^t^  dressds.  Copie  du  proc^vo'bal  sera  transmise  k 
I'autorit^  militaire  supdrieure  de  laquelle  ret^  le  navire  capture. 

"  Sec  5a  II  sera  permis  au  capteur  de  brikier  ou  de  couler  bas  le  navire 
ennemi^  salsi»  apr^  avoir  fait  passer  sur  le  navire  de  guerre  les  persomies 
qui  se  trouvaient  i  bord  et  ddcharg^  autant  que  possible  la  cargaison,  et 

apr^s  que  le  commandant  du  navire  capteur  aura  a  pris  sa  charge  les  papiers 
de  bord  et  les  objets  importants  pour  I'enqu^te  judiciaire  et  pour  les 
reclamations  des  propnetaires  de  la  cargaison  en  dommages  et  intdrdts 
dans  les  cas  suivants. 

"(i)  Lorsqu'ii  n'est  pas  passible  de  tenir  le  navire  a  Hot,  a  cause 
de  son  mauvais  ^tat,  la  mer  ^tant  houleuse ; 

"  (2)  Lorsque  le  navire  marche  si  mal  qu'O  ne  peat  pas  suivre 
le  navire  de  guerre  et  pourrait  facUement  ^tre  repris  par  I'ennemi ; 

"(3)  Lorsque  Tapproche  d'une  force  ennemie  supiriettre  fait 
craindre  la  reprise  du  navire  saisi ; 

"(4)  Lorsque  le  navire  de  guerre  ne  peut  mettre  sur  le  navire 
saisi  un  dquipac^e  suffisant  sans  trop  diminuer  oelui  qui  est  ntos* 
saire  k  sa  propre  surety  ; 

"(5)  Lorsque  le  port  oil  il  serait  possible  de  conduire  le  navire 

saisi  est  trop  eloign e. 

"Sec.  51.  II  sera  dressd  proc^s-verbal  de  la  destruction  du  navire  saisi 
et  des  motifs  qui  Tont  amenee ;  ce  proces-verbal  sera  transmis  a  I'autorite 
sup6rieure  militaire  et  au  tribunal  d'instmction  le  plus  proche,  lequel 
examinera  et  au  besoin  oomplitera  les  actes  y  rdatils  et  les  transmettra 
au  tribunal  des  prises. 

**  Sec  52.  Des  personnes  se  trouvant  k  bord  du  navire  saisi,  les  seules 

qui  seront  consid6r6es  comme  prisonniers  de  g-uerre  sont  celles  qui  font 
partie  de  la  force  militaire  dc  I  cnncmi,  et  celles  qui  ont  assist^  I'ennemi 
ou  sont  soupgonn^es  de  I'avoir  assiste. 

"  Sec.  53.  Le  patron,  le  subr^cargue,  le  pilote  et  les  autres  personnes 
qu'il  pourra  6tre  n^cessaire  d'entendre  pour  la  constatation  des  faits,  seront 
retenus  k  bord  provisoirement.  Ces  personnes  ne  seront  autorisdes  k 
quitter  le  bord>  aprte  leur  deposition,  qu  un  veTtu  d'une  decision  du  tribunal 
instructeur. 

"  Sec.  54.  Les  personnes  trouv6es  et  retenues  k  bord  seront  nourries  et 
au  besoin  v6tues  et  soignees  par  le  gouvernement  de  I'Etat  auquel  appar- 
tient  le  navire  capteur.  Le  patron  fournira  caution  pour  les  frais  qui  en 
rdsulteront,  lesquels  pourront  £tre  rembours^  en  vertu  du  jugement 

^  This  word  was  introduced  after  mndi  discasskm  at  die  Coogreas  of  Heiddbeis^i 
1887* 
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''Sec.  55.  On  Jiinm  aiur  hocMBei  da  Ytqaipa^gt  let-  efiets  aemnt  & 
lear  osage  persoond. 

*'  Sec  56.  It  n'est  pas  permis  an  capteor  de  d^baiqner  les  liomiiies  de 

I'^quipage  qui  ne  sont  pas  n6cessaires  pour  Tenqufite  et  qu^H  y  a  lieu  de 
renvoyer  immediatement,  faute  de  place  sur  le  navire  capteur  ou  fiute  de 
vivres,  sur  des  terres  incultes  et  inhabit<Jes.  Mais  il  sera  periius  aa 
capteur  de  false  passer  les  hommes  k  bord  de  navires  neutres  ou  aiUes 
qu'U  pourra  reaoontrer,  et  de  les  d^baniuer  sur  des  ferritoires  coltiv^  et 
haUtis. 

"  Sec  57.  Le  capitaine  du  navire  capteur  rtpond  da  boo  traitement  et 
dn  bon  entretieii  dei  personnes  trouv^  a  bord  du  navire  saisi,  par  I'^uipage 

dll  navire  capteur  et  par  celui  qui  conduit  le  navire  saisi ;  il  ne  doit  pas 
tol^rer  que  cclles  meme  d'entre  ces  personnes  qui  sont  prisonniers  de 
guerre  soieut  employees  a  des  traveaux  avilissants. 

9.  DU  TRANSPORT  DU  NAVIRE  SAISI  £N  UN  PORT 

'*Sec.  $8.  Le  navue  saisi  sera  conduit  dans  le  port  le  plus  yomn  de 
TEtat  capteur  ou  dans  un  port  crune  puissance  alude  oh  se  trouvera  on 
tribunal  pour  inatniire  k  regard  du  navue  saisi 

"Sec.  59^  Le  navtce  saisi  ae  pourra  6ti«  conduit  dans  un  port  d'une 
puissance  neutre  que  pour  cause  de  p^ril  de  mer,  011  lorsque  le  navire  de 
guerre  sera  poursuivi  par  une  force  ennemie  supcrieure. 

"  Sec.  60.  Lorsqiie,  pour  cause  de  peril  de  mer,  le  navire  de  jnierre  s'e^t 
refugie  avec  le  navire  saisi  dans  un  port  neutre,  lis  devront  quitter  ce  port 
aussitdt  que  pc^sible,  apr^  que  le  temp^te  un  cesse.  L'Etat  neutre  a  le 
droit  et  le  devoir  de  survetller  le  navire  de  guerre  et  le  navire  sa^  durant 
leur  s^our  dans  le  port 

"Sec.  61.  Lorsque  In  navire  de  guerre  s'est  rdngi£  avec  le  navire  sain 
dans  un  port  neutre,  parce  qu'il  etait  poittsaivi  par  one  force  ennemie 
supirieure,  la  prise  seen  leliduSc. 

'*Sec.  62.  Le  navire  saisi  et  la  cargatson  seront,  avtant  que  possibk. 

conserves  intacts  durant  leur  voyage  au  port;  la  cargaison  sera  close  et 
sceli6e  sauf  dans  le  cas  ou  la  \ev6e  des  scelI6s  et  I'ouverture  de  la  cargaison 
stt'aient  jugi6es  necessaires  dans  1  int^r^t  de  la  conservation  de  celle-ci, 
avec  le  consentement  du  patron." 
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CHAPTER  IX 
RECAFTURB  AND  RESCUE 

RECAPTURE  or  rescue  may  be  made  from  (i)  a  pirate 
or  (2)  from  a  captor  clothed  with  a  lawful  commission,  or 
(5)  from  an  enemy. 

(i)  Recapture  or  rescue  from  a  pirate. — In  the  first  case, 
since  the  owner  is  never  divested  of  his  ownership  in  the  j  iroperty, 
but  only  of  his  possession,  he  is  entitled  to  restitution  upon  making 
some  remuneration  to  the  recaptor  in  the  nature  of  salvage.  This 
rests  upon  the  principle  derived  from  the  civil  law,  that  the  cap- 
ture by  pirates  does  not,  like  the  capture  by  enemies  in  open  war- 
fare, change  the  title  or  divest  the  original  owner  of  his  ri^ht  to 
the  property,  and  consequendy  does  not  require  the  application  of 
tite  doctrine  of  postliminy  to  restore  it 

It  is  a  universal  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  says  Brown, 
that  the  spoil  never  vests  m  piratical  captors,  and  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  third  persons,  but  must  be  restored  to  the  original  owners 
on  salvage,^ 

Thus  Grotius  wrote : — 

**  Ea  quae  piratae  ant  laftnmes  nobis  eripuerant  non  opiu  bahent  post 
liminio  ut  Ulpianus  et  JavoUnus  responderuot ;  quia  Jus  gentium  illis  non 
concessit  ut  jus  domini  mutare  possinf* 

But,  as  he  observes,  other  rules  may  be  established  by  muni- 
cipal law,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  law  of  Spain,  whereby  the  ships 
recaptured  from  pirates  became  the  property  of  their  captors'  if 
the  i^rates  had  been  in  possession  more  than  twen^-four  hours. 
He  also  cites  a  case  in  which  Nicolas  Verdun,  President  of  the 
High  Court  of  Paris,  decided  that  goods  the  property  of  French 
citizens  taken  by  the  Algerines,  who  were  accustomed  to  prey 
upon  all  nations  at  sea,  changed  their  ownership  by  the  right 
of  war,  and  consequently,  when  recaptured  by  others,  became  the 
property  of  the  recaptois.' 

*  civil  and  Adm.  Law,  Vol.  il,  461. 

'  Lib.  Ill,  chap.  IX,  sec.  17.  See  Dig.  D«  C8|it.  et  Postlim.,  49,  1 19. 

*  See  Ordinance  of  1621,  Art  X.  *  Lib.  Ill,  chap,  ix,  sec  19. 
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This  pfactice  was  based  upon  the  principle  that  private  intererts 
should  yield  to  public  utility,  and  tnat  the  greatest  possible  in- 
ducements should  be  held  out  to  those  who  put  down  a  public 

nuisance. 

But  by  the  Ordonnance  de  la  Marine,  if  any  ship  bdong- 
ing  to  the  King's  allies  or  subjects  is  recaptured  from  a  pirate,  it 
shall  be  restor^  to  the  propnetors  in  consideration  of  one-third  of 

the  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo  as  salvage,  independently  of  the 
time  during^  which  it  may  have  been  in  the  pirate's  possession, 
provided  the  claim  is  made  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the 
report  of  the  capture  to  the  Admiralty.'  In  commenting  upon  this 
Ordinance,  Valin  considers  that  if  the  recaptor  is  a  stranger  he 
would  be  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  property  whether  the  prize 
had  been  in  his  possession  twenty-four  hours  or  not,  provided  the 
law  of  his  country  gave  to  the  recaptors  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
perty.' In  support  of  this  opinion  ne  cites  the  Decree  of  the 
Parliament  of  Bordeaux  of  8  March,  1635,  confirming  a  seolenoe 
of  the  Admiral  of  Guienne  in  fevour  of  a  Dutch  vessel  which  had 
recaptured  from  African  pirates  a  Breton  shia 

To  this  interpretation,  says  Wheaton,  Pothier  objected  that  die 
laws  of  Holland  having  no  power  over  Frenchmen  and  their 
property  within  French  territory,  the  French  subject  could  not 
thereby  be  deprived  of  the  property  in  his  vessel,  which  had  not 
been  oivested  by  the  piratical  capture  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  that,  therefore,  it  ought  to  have  been  restored  to  him 
upon  payment  of  salvage,  as  prescribed  by  the  Ordonnance.^ 

(2)  Recapture  or  rescue  from  a  captor  clothed  with  a 

lawful  commission. — After  the  capture  of  a  neutral  vessel  by  a 
public  ship  lawfully  commissioned  of  a  belligerent,  and  whilst  the 
former  is  still  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  laLier,  a  rescue  by 
the  crew  of  the  neutral  vessel  is  an  act  of  resistance  to  the  rights 
of  the  belligerent  captor,  and  entails  upon  die  neutral  ship  and 
cargo  the  penalty  of  condemnation,  however  innocent  either  may 
originally  have  been. 

The  principles  and  policy  of  the  law  as  to  the  rescue  of 
neutral  vessc  Is  are  clearly  expressed  by  Sir  William  Scott  in  the 
"  Dispatch."^  This  was  a  Danish  vessel,  captured  by  an  English 
cruiser,  and  rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  the  prize-master  by  the 
former  master  and  crew  left  on  board,  After  the  rescue  she  was 
taken  by  a  French  privateer,  from  whom  she  was  recaptured  by 
the  original  captor  and  carried  to  St  Dominga 

1  Title,  "  Des  Prises,"  Art.  X.  *  Valhi,  "  Traits  Des  Prises,"  VoL  I,  p.  o. 

*  Ihd.,  p.  100.  *  Atlay's  ■*  WbMttm,*  |k  508 ;  Podiier,  "Tndtf  de  PropriM"  Na  iQt. 

*  3Robl,27ft<i8oi> 
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**  It  is  admitted/'  said  Sir  William,  **  that  a  rescue  had  taken  place ;  but 
it  Is  now  represented  to  bave  been  a  mere  endlt  peaceable  rescue,  hy  which 
it  is  attempted  to  be  distinguished  from  a  hostile  rescue.   I  should  very 

much  like  to  be  informed  how  a  rescue  can  be  anything  else  than,  as  the 
term  imports,  a  tUlivery  from  force  by  force,  ,  .  .  Taking  it  to  be,  then,  a 
case  of  forcible  rescue  of  a  neutral  ship  from  the  hands  of  a  lawful  cruiser, 
the  law  is  clear,  and  the  principle  of  it  is  founded  on  the  soundest  maxims 
of  justioe  and  humanity.  If  neutral  crews  may  be  allowed  to  resort  to 
violence  to  withdraw  themselves  out  of  the  possession  taken  by  a  lawful 
cruiser  for  the  purpose  of  a  legal  inquiry,  and  may  (as  it  has  been  termed) 
hustle  them  out  of  the  command  of  the  vessel,  the  whole  business  of  the 
detention  of  neutral  ships  will  become  a  scene  of  neutral  hostility  and 
contention;  the  crews  of  neutral  ships  most  be  guarded  with  all  the 
severity^and  strictness  practised  upon  actual  prisoners  of  war,  for  the  same 
measures  of  precaution  and  distrust  will  become  equally  necessar\';  the 
intercourse  of  nations,  neutral  and  friendly  towards  each  other,  will  be 
embittered  by  acts  of  hostilitv  mutually  committed  by  their  subjects.  At 
present,  under  the  understanding  of  the  law  which  now  prevails,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  cruiser  to  treat  the  crew  of  an  apparently  neutral  ship,  of 
which  she  trtk-es  possession  for  further  inquirv^  into  the  real  character  of 
herself  and  her  cargo,  with  ail  reasonable  indulgence;  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  neutrals  under  that  possession  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  put  them- 
selves in  the  condition  of  enemies,  by  resorting  to  such  conduct  as  can  be 
justified  only  by  the  character  of  enemiea  It  b  the  law  and  not  the 
force  of  parties  that  must  be  looked  to  as  the  redresser  of  wrongs  that 
may  have  been  done  by  the  one  to  the  other.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  this  ship  and  cargo  liable  to  condemnation,  on  the  ground  of 
the  parties  having  declared  themselves  enemies  by  this  act  of  hostile 
opposition  to  lawful  inquiry." 

Two  years  previously,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Two  Friends,"*  Sir 
William  Scott  had  drawn  the  same  distinction. 

"  For  although  it  is  meritorious  to  rescue  by  force  of  arms  from  an 
enemy,"  he  said,  "  it  is  quite  the  reverse  to  rescue  from  a  neutral  from 
whom  the  owner  would  have  a  right  to  claim  costs  and  damages  for  an 
unjust  seizure  and  detention.  If  instead  of  this  a  rescue  by  Ibroe  Is 
attempted  and  the  party  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  it  becomes  a 
breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  would  endanger  the  ship  and  cargo  if 
that  attempt  should  be  disappointed.*' 

The  "  Catherina  Elizabeth"*  was  a  French  vessel  under  a  French 
master,  and  the  property  claimed  was  American.  The  claim  was 
resisted  on  the  grnnind  of  a  rescue  by  the  master.  But  since 
England  and  France  were  then  at  war,  the  conduct  of  the  master 
was  that  of  an  enemy  and  not  of  a  neutral  As  a  prisoner  of  war, 
not  under  parole,  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  emancipate  himself  by 
recapturing  his  own  vessel. 

"  If,"  said  Sir  William  Scott,  "  a  neutral  master  attempts  a  rescue,  he 
violates  a  duty,  which  is  imposed  upon  him  by  the  law  of  nations,  to 

>  I  Rob.,  971  (J799).  '  5  Rob.,  333  (1804). 
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submit  to  ocMne  in  for  inquiiy  as  to  the  property  of  the  ship  or  cargo ; 
mnd  if  he  violates  that  obltgatioD  by  a  fecncrenoe  to  force,  the  oonBequence 
will  undoubtedly  reach  the  property  of  his  owner ;  and  it  would,  I  think, 
extend  also  to  the  confiscation  of  the  whole  cargo  entrusted  to  his  care 
and  thus  fraudulently  attempted  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  rights  of  war. 
With  an  immy  master  the  case  is  very  different  No  duty  is  violated  by 
such  an  act  oo  bis  part— /W^m  amikmt  ttmtOt  and  if  he  can  witfadmr 
himself,  he  has  a  right  to  do  aa"^ 

There  is,  however,  no  duty  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  ( jovernmeni 
to  restore  a  private  vessel  of  one  of  its  citizens  which  has  been 
rescued  from  a  belligerent  captor  by  her  crew  before  condemnation 
and  which  has  returned  to  her  own  country. 

The  "  Emily  St.  Pierre  was  a  British  vessel  which  had  been 
captured  in  the  act  of  breaking  tlie  blockade  of  Charleston  by  the 
Federals,  and  had  been  ordered  for  adjudication  to  Philaddphia 
in  charge  of  a  prize  crew.  She  was  rescued  by  her  crew,  taken 
to  Liverpool,  and  restored  to  her  owners.  Mr.  Adams  applied  to 
Earl  Russell  for  her  restoration,  on  the  ground  that  the  rescue 
was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  whidi  furnished  a  sufficient 
cause  for  condemnation,  and  a  breach  of  the  duty  of  a  neutral, 
who  Is  bound  to  submit  to  the  adjudication  of  the  prize  court 
of  the  captor.  He  relied  upon  the  cases  of  the  "  Dispatch"  and 
the  "Catherina  Elizabeth." 

Earl  Russell  refused  the  demand  on  two  grounds — first,  that  as 
the  rescue  was  not  a  violation  of  any  municipal  law  of  England, 
and  as  the  vcssr  1  was  not  in  the  custody  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, that  Government  haci  no  legal  right  to  take  her  out  of  the 
hands  of  her  owners,  or  to  prosecute  or  procer ci  aqainst  the  vessel 
or  the  owners  for  any  vioiation  oi  law;  secondly,  that  in  addition  to 
tile  technical  objection,  the  offence  was  one  solely  against  the  laws 
of  war  made  in  the  interests  of  belliirerents,  which  they  could 
assert  and  vindicate  in  their  own  tribunals.  Admitting  that  rescue 
was  a  groimd  for  condemnation,  he  contended  that  the  decree 
could  only  be  made  by  the  belligerent  prize  court  No  other 
court,  either  of  the  belligerent  or  of  a  neutral  country,  had  juris- 
diction to  condemn  or  restore  property  taken  in  war.  If  the 
private  neutral  rescues  his  vessel  by  force,  he  takes  all  the  risks 
of  the  captor's  rights  of  force  recognized  by  nations,  but  nothing 
more.  The  courts  and  Government  of  the  neutral  country  cannot 
decide  that  the  title  to  the  vessel  has  passed  to  the  captor  before 
condemnation  by  the  prize  courts  of  the  captor's  country.  AH 
they  do  is  to  restore  to  the  captor  the  temporary  possessory  right 
which  he  has  between  capture  and  condenmation.  Such  possessory 

*  See  also  Story's  judgment  in  the  "Ncreide,"  9  Cranch,  p.  450 ;  supra^  p.  367. 
'  Snow't  Cuct,  p.  655  i  Dana's  Wheaton,  475*  a*  i85> 
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right  he  held  to  be  one  of  forte*  whidi  Jthe  cabtor^s  Government 
could  gvtBxd  and  assert  condemnation  or  ouer  penalty  on  the 
property,  if  in  its  possession,  through  its  prise  court ;  but  even  by 
the  courts  of  the  captor,  the  neutrsu  rescuer  could  not  be  person- 
ally reached  by  criminal  process.  It  was  not  incumbent  on  neutral 
Governments  to  make  laws  to  enforce  such  belligerent  possessory 
rights  against  their  own  cidzens,  any  more  than  it  is  in  the  case  of 
crimes  committed  by  their  citizens  abroad,  whom  they  do  not 
even  deliver  up  to  the  offended  Government  for  trial,  except  by 
treaty  stipulation  ;  or  in  case  of  violations  of  the  revenue  or 
emb  Lri^o  Liws  of  other  countries,  of  which  they  never  even 
indirectly  take  aaive  cognizance,  or  in  case  of  successful  breach  of 
blockade. 

Upon  the  discovery  that  in  1800  Great  Britain  had  made  a 
similar  claim  against  the  United  States,  eUid  had  been  met  by 
the  same  answer,  the  claim  wa^  dropped. 

In  1799  the  "Experience,"  an  American  vessel  captured  by  a 
British  cruiser,  was  rescued  by  her  crew  and  brought  to  Phila- 
delphia. Upon  the  demand  by  Great  Britain  for  her  restitution, 
Mr.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  refused  to  interfere  upon  die 
same  grounds  as  Earl  Russell,  viz.  that  it  was  an  inchoate  and 
belligerent  right  of  captors  which  a  neutral  Government  could  not 
be  expected  to  enforce  against  its  own  subjects. 

in  giving  his  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  '*  Lone,"^  the  American 
Attorney-General  said  that  no  instance  was  known  to  him  in 
which  the  Government  had  been  called  upon  to  interpose  and  to 
restore  to  the  captors  property  rescued  from  them  by  reason  of  a 
failure  on  their  part  to  make  the  capture  sure.  In  1838,  the 
"Lone"  had  entered  the  port  of  Matamoras,  which  was  under 
blockade  by  a  French  squadron,  and  had  sailed  thence  for  New 
Orleans.  On  the  homeward  voyage  she  was  captured  by  a 
French  cruiser,  rescued  by  ht-r  crew,  and  brou8;ht  to  New  Orleans. 
A  demand  was  thereupon  made  tor  her  restitution  by  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic. 

•'If  it  were  admitted,"  said  Grundy,  Attorney-General,  "that  there  was 
such  a  violation  of  the  blockade  as  to  justify,  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  the  original  capture,  and  if  it  is  further  admitted  that  the  rescue 
of  the  vessel  was,  by  the  same  law,  an  additional  and  Uwfid  cause  of 
condemnation,  still  it  is  a  principle  equally  well  established  and  recog- 
nized that  the  offence  thus  incurred  never  travels  on  with  the  vessel  further 
than  the  end  of  the  return  voyage.  If  capturct!  or  recaptured  in  any  part 
*  oi  that  voyage,  she  is  taken  in  delicto^  and  liable  to  be  condemned ;  but  if 
she  terminates  the  entire  voyage  in  safety,  that  liability  has  entirely 
ceased,  nor  can  the  captors  demand  her  condemnation,  much  less  her 
delivery  to  them. 

'  Attoraey-General's  Opinions,  VoL  III,  3^. 
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"  It  is  a  principle  of  international  law  equally  well  established,  that 
the  capture  transfers  no  property  in  the  vessel  and  cargo  to  the  captors; 
but  the  title  to  it  remains  unchanged  until  a  rc^lar  sentence  of  condem- 
nation lias  beea  proaotmced  by  some  cotirt  of  competent  jurisdictioo. 
Upon  this  principle  the  captors  in  the  present  instance  can  claim  no  moie 
property  in  the  vessel  and  cargo  than  they  could  have  done  had  there  been 
no  seizure.  Their  right  of  property,  whatever  it  may  be,  does  not  vest 
until  the  vessel  shall  be  let^ally  condemned ;  and  before  that  event  they 
cannot  ask  the  delivery  uf  the  property." 

He  also  advised  that  the  executive  had  no  power  to  act  befnre 
thf  lecral  rights  had  been  determined  by  the  judicial  tribunal. 
There  was  no  constitutional  right  vested  in  the  President  to 
deliver  up  the  property  of  an  American  citizen  before  it  had  been 
condemned  and  lei^ally  adjudged  to  another.  Moreover,  if  the 
captors  had  any  lei^dl  title,  and  if  there  had  been  any  inquiry,  the 
institutions  of  the  United  States  were  open  to  them,  and  would 
afford  that  full  satisfaction  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  French 
Government  to  obtain. 

**  The  Admiralty  Courts  of  the  United  States,  whose  judgments  are 
based  upon  the  estahUshed  principles  of  international  law,  as  lecognised 
by  all  modern  and  dviUaed  nations,  are  open  to  the  captors  and  wSI 
administer  justice  commensiarate  with  their  r^ts." 

This  point  ma^  now  be  considered  as  settled,  but  whether  the 
right  can  be  vindicated  by  a  possessory  suit  by  the  captors  in  the 
Admiralty  Courts  of  the  neutral  has  not  been  judicially  decided; 
but,  says  Dr.  Truman  Snow,  the  course  of  the  political  depart* 
ments  of  both  Governments,  and  the  reasoning  on  which  they 
proceeded,  seem  to  settle  tlse  judicial  as  well  as  the  politkal 
question. 

Salvage. — As  a  general  rule,  salvage  will  not  be  decreed  for 
the  rescue  or  recsqmire  of  a  neutral  vessel  and  cai^^o,  since  such 
a  service  confers  no  benefit,  inasmuch  as  the  curiginaTcaptor  would 
be  compelled  by  the  tribunals  of  his  own  ootmtry  to  restore  the 
property  where  it  had  been  seized  unjusdy. 

To  this  rule  there  is  one  important  exception.  Even  in  a 
civilized  country,  enjoying  the  comity  of  nations,  a  period  may 
come  when  it  throws  asKb  its  international  obligations  and  no 
loncrer  respects  the  rights  of  neutrals.  This  is  what  happened 
from  the  establishment  of  the  French  Republic  in  1792.  In  the 
maritime  war  which  followed,  the  French  Prize  Court  jurisdic- 
tion was  in  a  state  of  chaotic  contusion.  This  jurisdiction  was, 
for  instance,  on  14  February,  1793,  handed  over  to  the  ordinary 
civil  courts,  and  it  was  not  until  after  many  vicissitudes  that  a 
particular  court  or  Conseil  des  Prises  was  established  on  26  iVIarch, 
1800. 
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The  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  was  a  violent  encroachment 
upon  and  complete  disregard  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  neutral 
property  being  condemned  upon  grounds  boLh  unjust  and  unknown 
to  the  international  law.  Accordingly,  recapture  of  neutral  pro- 
perly, which,  if  carried  into  Frendi  ports,  would  have  h^me 
liable  to  condemnation  under  this  incompetent  and  irr^ular 
jurisdiction,  was  regarded  by  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  as  a  meritorious  service,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
payment  of  salvage. 

The  leading  case  is  the  ''War  Onskan,"^  a  Swedish  vessel 
taken  by  the  French  on  a  voyage  to  Oporto  and  retaken  by  a 
British  cruiser  on  26  October,  1799. 

'*It  has  oertainly,"  said  Sir  William  Scott,  in  awarding  salvage  to  the 
captors,  "been  tlie  practice  of  this  Court  latdy  to  grant  salvage  on 
recapture  of  neutral  property  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French;  and  I  see 

no  reason  to  depart  from  it. 

**  I  know  perfectly  weii  that  it  is  not  the  modern  practice  of  the  law  of 
oatfoos  to  grant  salvage  on  recapture  of  neutral  vessels ;  and  upon  this 
plain  principle  that  the  liberation  of  a  dear  neutral  from  the  hand  of  the 

enemy  is  no  essential  service  rendered  to  him,  inasmuch  as  that  same 
enemy  would  be  compelled  by  the  tribunals  of  his  own  country',  after  he 
had  carried  the  neutral  in  to  port,  to  release  him  with  costs  and  damages 
for  the  injurious  seizure  and  detention.  This  proceeds  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  those  tribunals  would  duly  respect  the  obligations  of  the  law  of 
nations — a  presumption  which,  in  the  wars  of  civilized  States,  each 
belligerent  is  bound  to  entertain  in  their  respective  dealings  with  neutrals. 
But  it  being  notorious  to  all  Europe  in  the  present  war  that  there  has 
been  a  constant  struggle  mamtain^  between  the  governing  powers  in 
France,  for  the  time  being,  and  its  maritime  tribunals*  which  should  most 
outrage  the  rights  of  neutral  property — ^the  one  by  its  decrees,  or  the 
other  by  its  decisions — the  liberation  of  neutral  property  out  of  their 
possession  has  been  deemed  not  only  in  the  judgment  of  our  Courts,  but 
in  that  of  neutrals  themselves,  a  most  substantial  benefit  conferred  upon 
them  in  a  delivery  from  danger,  against  which  no  deamess  and  hmocence 
of  conduct  could  afford  any  protection  ;  and  a  salvage  for  sudi  service  has 
not  only  been  decreed  but  thankfully  paid,  ever  since  these  wild  hostilities 
have  been  declared  and  practised  by  France,  aj^ainst  all  acknowledged 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations  and  of  natural  justice.  When  these  law- 
less and  irregular  practices  are  shown  to  have  ceased,  the  rule  of  paying 
salvage  for  the  liboation  of  neutral  property  must  cease  likewise." 

And  this  practice  continued  to  be  followed  by  the  English 
Courts  in  spite  of  the  Decree  of  26  March.  1800. 

The  "  Eleonora  Catherina"^  was  a  Russian  vessel  taken  on  a 
voyage  from  Archangel  to  London  by  a  French  privateer,  and 
retaken  by  a  British  cruiser  on  7  December,  i8cxD.  In  awarding 
salvage,  Sir  VViiUam  Scott  observed : — 

*  a  Rob.,  999(1799).  *  4Rob.,  ts6(t8o3)b 
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"  It  is  said  that  a  great  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  Fieach  pro> 

ceedinj^s.  .  .  .  This  Court  h  not  informed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  that  any 
such  beneficial  change  has  l  iken  place  in  the  administration  of  Prize 
Law  in  the  tribunals  of  France,  and  therefore  it  will  continue  to  make  the 
same  decree,  till  the  instnictioos  from  a  superior  court  shait  establidi  • 
diflerent  rule.* 

In  the  case  of  the  '*  Carlotta." '  which  was  a  Spanish  vessel 
recaptured  by  a  British  cruiser  from  a  French  privateer,  Sir 
William  Scott  refused  lo  awcud  salvage.  Believing  that  the 
French  Courts  were  being"  cc  hi  ducted  with  more  regularity  and 
with  a  dispusiLiua  more  inclined  to  return  to  the  ebiabhshcd 
principles  of  justice  on  which  the  prize  system  of  ancient  France, 
in  common  with  that  of  other  maridnK!  countries  of  Europe,  was 
built»  there  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  any  ground  for  supposing 
that  this  property  would  have  been  condemned.  ^At  the  same 
time  the  learned  judge  declared  that  if  any  edict  could  have  been 
appealed  to  or  any  Skct  established  by  which  it  could  have  been 
shown  that  the  property  would  have  been  exposed  to  condemna- 
tion in  the  French  Courts,  he  would  have  held  that  a  sufficient 
ground  for  awardts^  salvage  in  this  particular  case. 

The  full  expenses  of  the  recaptors  were  allowed. 

Again,  in  tne  case  of  the  "  Huntre'.s/'^  Sir  William  Scott 
refused  to  award  salvage.  This  was  an  American  ve'^sel  laden 
with  stores  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  American  commodore 
on  the  Mediterranean  station,  with  a  contingent  destination  to 
Malta  or  Syracuse,  when  she  was  taken  by  a  Spanish  privateer 
and  retaken  by  a  British  privateer. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  said,  "  that  during  the  last  war  the  universal  system  of 
plunder  and  violence,  which  was  practised  on  the  part  of  France,  drew 
this  Court  out  of  its  usual  course  and  induced  it  to  decree  salvage,  with 
the  perfect  acqutesoenoe  of  the  subjects  of  neutral  States,  who  were  faSfy 
soisible  of  the  service  that  was  rendered  to  them  by  taking  them  out  of 
French  hands.  But  this  exception  did  not  alter  the  established  doctrine 
of  this  Court.  It  was  a  deviation  which  originated  in  case.-  of  French 
capture.  1  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  appUed  in  recaptures  h  um  other 
SUtes." 

The  learned  judge  dismissed  as  inconceivable  the  idea  that 
these  goods  had  been  sent  for  the  use  of  the  he]liL;erent  British 
ileet  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  had  alwap 
professed  a  most  guarded  neutrality,  and  which  would  thus  have 
acted  in  violation  of  an  express  article  of  its  treaty  with  Spain. 

**  The  property  belonged  to  the  American  Go\'^mment,  which  was  not 
engaged  in  traffic  lucrandi  causa,  but  was  exporting  the  present  supply 
only  for  the  use  of  its  own  squadron.    1  am  to  consider,  then,  under  what 
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aspect  such  a  veiibei  would  have  been  viewed  in  the  Spanish  Court  of 
PrizCi  in  a  fair  and  just  light,  and  not  under  any  violent  or  capricious 
feeling,  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  argument  may  be  im- 
puted as  likely  to  divert  the  learned  person  who  presides  in  that  Court 
from  the  performance  of  his  duty.  There  is  no  ground  for  such  a 
surmise.  This  Court  will  not  lighUy  entertain  a  suspicion  so  injurious 
to  the  honour  of  the  Spanish  tribunals,  or  suppose  that  the  known  and 
established  principles  of  justice  would  not  meet  with  the  same  candid 
ofaservance  in  the  Courts  of  that  country  as  in  those  of  our  own" 

Meanwhile,  under  the  Consular  Governmeat  the  abuses  of  the 
French  tribunals,  the  subject  of  these  complaints,  were  abated, 
and  so  Ions  as  the  decisions  of  the  Conseil  des  Prises  were  enun- 
ciated bv  M.  Portalis,  the  well-known  jurist,  complaints  as  to  the 
practical  administration  of  the  law  by  neutrals  ceased  to  have 
any  justification  until  the  Berlin  Protocol  of  21  November,  1806. 

In  this  document  it  was  declared  that  every  person  or  country 
that  carried  on  conunerce  with  England,  and  thereby  favoured 
her  trade,  became  the  accomplice  of  Great  Britain ;  that  the 
British  Isles  should  be  placed  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  that  all 
trade  and  correspondence  with  them  should  be  prohibited. 

The  "Sansom"*  w-is  an  American  vessel  taken  on  25  June, 
1807,  on  a  voyage  from  Amsterdam  to  Falmouth,  by  a  Spanish 
privateer  (the  same  decree  had  been  promulgated  by  Napoleon  in 
Spain)  and  retaken  by  a  British  ship. 

In  awarding  salvage,  Sir  William  Scott  said  : — 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  the  general  practice  of  this  Court  is  not 
to  decree  salvage  on  neutral  ships  recaptured  upon  the  presumption  that  no 
peril  had  been  incurred,  but  that,  on  being  carried  into  the  Courts  of  the 
original  captor*  they  would  have  been  restored.  This  is  a  presumption 
vhich  is  to  be  entertained  in  favour  of  every  State  which  has  not  sullied  its 
character  by  a  gross  violation  of  the  law  of  nntions,  But  the  contrary 
presumption  takes  place  if  States  hold  out  (Iccrces  of  condemnation,  how- 
ever unjust,  and  decrees  in  which  tire  tribunals  oi  the  country  are  en- 
joined to  act,  and  of  which  there  is  ever^  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will 
be  carried  into  execution.  The  reasoning  on  which  the  general  rule  has 
been  founded  i'^  thus  done  away  with ;  the  peril  is  obvious,  and  the  case 
becomes  simply  that  of  meritorious  rescue  from  the  danger  of  condemna- 
tion." 

It  must  be  observed  here  that  this  decree  had  remained  practi- 
cally inoperative  upon  American  property  until  the  condemnation 
of  the  Horizon"  in  October,  1807,  and  that  the  Convention  of 
1800  between  the  United  States  and  France,  which  was  still  in 

force,  was  entirely  inconsistent  v/ith  the  Berlin  decree. 

The  "  Horizon,"  which  was  captured  before  the  "  Sansom," 
was  condemned  under  the  Imperial  Rescript  of  iS  September, 
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1807,  and  whether  this  was  explanatory  of  or  additional  to  tk 
Berlin  decree,  there  appears  to  be  litde  doubt  that  the  "  Sansoia' 
Would  have  been  conaemned  under  the  provisions  of  the  latter. 

The  same  course  was  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  case  of  Talbot  v,  Seeman,^  salvage  was  awarded 
to  a  United  States  ship  of  war  for  the  recapture  of  the  *'  Amelia," 
a  Hamburg  vessel,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French  (France  and 
Hamburg^  being  neutral  to  each  other),  on  the  ground  that  she 
was  in  danger  of  condemnation  under  the  French  decree  of 
18  January,  1798.  France  and  the  United  States  were  at  this 
time  in  a  state  of  partial  war. 

"  It  is  stated,"  said  Marshall,  C.J.,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  "  to  be  the  settled  doctrine  of  the  law  of  nations  that  a  neutral 
vessel  captured  by  a  belligerent  is  to  be  discharged  wtdiout  paying 
salvage ;  and  for  tUs  Bevenl  avtlioiities  have  been  quoted  and  many  mofe 

might  certainly  be  cited.  That  sudi  has  been  a  general  rule  is  not  to  be 
questioned.  As  little  is  it  to  be  questioned  that  this  rule  is  founded 
exclusively  on  the  supposed  safety  of  the  neutral.  It  is  expressly  stated 
in  the  case  of  the '  War  Onskan  '  tu  be  founded  on  this  plain  principle.  .  . . 
The  general  principle  is  that  salvage  is  only  payable  when  a  meritoriom 
service  has  been  rendered.  In  the  application  of  this  principle  it  has  been 
decided  that  neutrals  carried  in  by  a  belligerent  for  examination,  being  in 
no  danger,  receive  no  benefit  from  recapture,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
pay  salvage. 

"  The  prindple  is  tiiat  without  benefit  salvage  Is  not  payable ;  and  it  is 
merely  a  consequence  from  this  principle  which  exempts  recaptured 
neutrals  from  its  payment.  But  let  a  nation  change  its  laws  and  its 
practice  on  this  subject ;  let  its  legislation  be  such  as  to  subject  to  con- 
demnation all  neutrals  captured  by  its  cruisers,  and  who  will  say  that  no 
benefit  is  conferred  by  a  recapture  ?  In  such  a  course  of  things  the  state 
of  the  neutral  is  completely  changed. 

"The  French  decree  ordained  mat  'the  character  of  vessels,  relative  to 
their  quality  of  neuter  or  enemy,  should  be  determined  by  their  cargo ;  in 
consequence,  every  vessel  found  at  sea  loaded  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
merchandise  the  production  of  England  or  her  possessions  should  be 
declared  good  prize,  whoever  the  owner  of  these  goods  or  merchandiK 
might  be.' 

"  Now  the  •  Amelia'  had  sailed  from  Calcutta,  and  althong^h  the  whole 
of  Bengal  mii^ht  not  have  been  in  ]>osscs'?ion  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  cargo  would  have  been  found  by  a  French  Court 
to  have  been  the  product  and  manufacture  of  a  British  possession  unless  ^ 
the  contrary  could  have  been  clearly  proved. 

"It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Io?_s  should  he  inevitably  certain,  but  it  i" 
necessary  that  it  should  be  real  and  imminent.  It  is  believed,"  said  int 
Chief  Justice,  "  to  have  been  so  in  this  case.  The  captured  vessel  was  of  i 
such  description  that  the  law  fay  which  she  was  to  be  tried  condemned  her  I 
as  good  prize  to  the  captor.  Her  danger,  then,  was  real  and  imminent 
The  service  rendered  her  was  an  essential  service,  and  the  Court  is  then- 
fore  of  opinion  that  the  recaptor  is  entitled  to  salvage." 
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I  n  the  "Actaeon,"^  Sir  William  Scott  commented  upon  the  case  of 
Talbot  V,  Seeniaa,  which  had  been  cited  for  the  proposition  that 
the  rescue  even  of  a  neutral  vessel  from  the  possession  of  a  French 

captor  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  salvage. 

The  case  went  not  upon  the  general  principle,  but  upon  the 
irregnlar  administration  of  maritime  law  in  the  French  Courts  of 
Admiralty  at  that  time,  by  which  a  vessel  once  in  the  hands 
of  a  French  captor,  whether  neutral  or  not,  would  be  in  danger  of 
confiscation. 

"  I  cannot,  therefore/'  said  the  learned  jud^e,  "  take  this  case  as  furnish- 
ing a  rule  on  which  this  Court  can  rely  for  gi\  inp^  salvage  on  American 
property  rescued  from  the  possession  of  the  i'  rench  on  any  principle  of 
reciprocal  justice.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  war  the  Court  held  that 
though  America  was  not  in  a  state  of  actual  warfare  with  France,  yet  that 
American  property  recaptured  was  subject  to  salvage,  on  the  ground 
that  such  was  the  rapacity  of  the  enemy  that  no  vessel  had  a  chance 
of  being  liberated  from  their  Courts  of  Prize  under  their  known  disree^ard 
to  all  neutral  claims.  In  that  state  of  qualified  hostilities  (for  war  had  not 
been  declared  by  France  against  America^  the  demand  of  salvage  was 
very  readily  submitted  to  by  the  Americans,  and  the  service  of  recaptUfe 
thankfully  acknowled^^ed.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war  an 
expectation  was  entertained  that  the  French  Courts  of  Admiralty  would 
revert  to  the  genuine  principles  of  maritime  law,  and  therelure  this  Court 
did  not  give  ulvage  on  the  recapture  of  American  property.  But  if  this 
expectation  was  <£erished  for  a  short  time,  it  soon  became  notorious  that 
the  French  Government  has  lon^  since  made  it  abortive.  France  has 
fulminated  her  decrees  against  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world,  and  has 
even  compelled  this  country  defensively  to  have  resort  to  measures  which 
abstractedly  and  originally  would  be  unjust  in  the  hi^^iest  degree. ...  On 
the  whde  of  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  without  looking  minutely  at 
the  varying  policy  of  France,  I  think  there  is  a  very  rational  ground 
to  apprehend  that  the  French  Prize  Courts  would  have  condemned  these 
ships  as  legal  capture,  and  therefore  I  shall  pronounce  the  usual  salvage." 

The  same  piactioe  was  followed  in  France  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. For  instance,  the  "Nostra  Signora  d'Ovalle/"  a  neutral 
Portuguese  vessel  captured  by  an  English  privateer  and  re* 
captured  by  a  French  privateer,  was  restored  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  cause  to  presume  that  it  would  have  been  confiscated 
in  England,  and  the  recapture  had  taken  place  within  the  twenty* 
four  hours.  The  French  privateer  was  condemned  in  damages 
and  interest 

The  "  Mercury  " '  was  a  neutral  Swedish  vessel  captured  by  an 
English  privateer  and  recaptured  by  a  French  privateer  within 
the  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  ordered  to  be  restored  by  the 
Conseil  des  Prises. 

*  Edw.  Ad,  254  (1810).  *  CodedesPriies,t.II,p.  to2i  (1781). 

» /Swi,  p.  789(1781  X 
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In  the  case  of  "L'Argos,  a  neutral  Swedish  vessel  captured 
by  an  English  privateer  and  recaptured  nine  days  afterwards  by 
a  French  privateer,  the  Conseil  des  Prises  decreed  a  replevy,  on 
condition  of  the  privateer  receiving  one-third  for  salvacre.  On 
appeal  this  decree  was  reversed  by  the  King,  \vh(  >,  on  8  April,  rySz, 
held  that  there  was  no  claim  for  recapture,  aad  condemned  the 
recaptor  in  all  the  costs,  damages,  and  expenses  on  the  ground 
that  the  prize  would  not  have  been  confiscated  in  England, 

(3)  Recapture  or  rescue  htm  an  enemjr* — By  the  Civil 

Law  of  Rome,  captives  who  returned  to  their  native  country  were 
entitled  to  be  reinstated  in  their  original  l^;al  status.  Of  such 
persons  it  was  said,  "  Si  reversi  fuerint,  omnia  pristina  jura  re- 

cipiunt."  Thus  on  his  return  the  father,  for  instance,  regained  his 
potest  as  over  his  family,  "Quia  postliminium  fingit  eum,  qui  captus 
est,  semper  in  civitate  fuerit.*  This  phrase  is  derived  from  post 
and  /imen,  the  latter  term  being  extended  from  the  threshold  of  a 
house  to  the  bovmdary  of  the  empire.*  But  thini^s  recaptured 
fi^m  the  enemy  were  regarded  by  the  Civil  Law  as  good  prize, 
since  by  capture  the  original  owner  lost  his  ownership  with  the 
possession.  To  this  rule,  however,  ships  of  war  amongst  other 
things  formed  an  exception,  and  to  them  the  doctrine  of  jus  post- 
Umimi  applied.* 

This  principle  has  naturalhr  found  its  way  into  intemadooal  hw, 
bm  it  is  remarkable  that  of  all  the  ancient  maritime  codes^  the 
Consolato  del  Mare  alone  deals  with  the  case  of  recapturesi 

In  the  case  of  ships  recaptured  before  they  had  been  taken  to  a 
place  of  security  by  the  original  captors,  it  was  provided  liy 
chapter  287  as  follows : — 

"I.  If  a  ship  is  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  another  ship  cf  a 

friend  comes  up  and  effects  a  recapture,  the  vessel  and  all  that  is  in  her 

shall  be  re?:tored  to  the  former  proprietor*;  on  pnyment  of  a  reasonable 
salvage  for  the  expense  and  trouble  and  danger  that  have  been  incurred ; 
but  this  is  to  be  understood  of  recaptures  effected  within  the  seignior)^  or 
territorial  seas  of  the  country  to  which  the  captured  vessel  belongs  or 
before  the  enemy  had  secuted  the  vessel  to  himself  in  a  place  of  safi^.* 

Upon  this  section  Grotius  says 

It  has  been  established  as  a  rule  of  nations  that  he  is  understood  to 

have  captured  a  thing  who  detains  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  other  has 
lost  probable  hope  of  recovering  it  ...  so  that  things  are  considered  a* 
captured  when  they  are  brought  within  the  boundaries  or  infra  praesidia  of 
the  enemy.  A  thing  is  lost  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  recovered  by 
postUminmm"  * 

»  JM.y  1044  (1779)-  *  In*t,  I~  XII,  5. 

*  Pttcfata,  Inst  lit  687,  sees.  241-s.  ^  Lih.  Ill,  c  vi,  sec.  3,  t. 
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The  possession  of  the  original  owner  was  not  lost  until  the 
property  was  brought  infra praesidia  of  the  captor.    **  Whence  " 

continues  Grotius,  "  It  seems  to  follow  that  at  sea  ships  and  other 
things  captured  are  not  considered  to  be  captured  until  they  are 
brought  into  dock  or  harbour,  or  to  the  place  where  the  fleet  is ; 
for  then  their  recovery  becomes  hopeless."^ 

But  he  adds  that  it  had  recently  become  the  established 
European  practice  for  twenty-four  hours'  possession  by  the  captor 
to  divest  the  original  owner  of  his  property.  And  such  was  the 
general  rule  according  to  Loccenius  when  he  wrote  : — * 

"  Hodie  naves  ab  hoste  captae  commum  inter  Christianos  et  Europaeos 
populos  sive  jure  sive  consuetudine  postliminio  non  recipiuntur,  si  hostis 
eas  non  eodem  die  navali  pugn&  tenni  amisit,  sed  per  vj^tl  qnatnor 
horas  in  potestate  victoria  raerint" 

Vattel  almost  entirely  follows  the  same  view.* 

In  the  case  of  ships  recaptured  in  the  enemy's  territory  or  in  a 
place  of  security,  the  Consolato  provided  : — 

"(2)  If  the  recapture  has  been  effected  within  the  enemy's  territories  or 
in  a  place  where  the  enemy  was  in  entire  possession  of  his  prize — that  is,  in 
the  place  of  secarity— 4lie  proprietors  shall  not  recover,  nor  shall  the 
recaptors  daim  any  salvage ;  for  they  are  entitled  to  the  whole  benefit  of 
the  recapture  without  opposition  from  any  rights  of  seigniory  or  the 
claims  of  any  person  whatever.'' 

In  commenting  upon  these  sections,  Sir  William  Scott  in  the 
•*  Ceylon,"*  which  had  been  recaptured  from  the  French,  said : — 

**  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  by  the  ancient  law  of  Europe  the  per- 
ditetio  infra  pratsidia^  infra  ioatm  iufum,  was  a  sufficient  oonversion  of  the 

property;  that  by  a  later  law,  a  possession  of  twenty-four  hours  was 
sufficient  to  divest  the  former  owner.  This  is  laid  down  in  the  287th 
article  of  the  "  Consolato  del  Mare,"  in  terms  not  ver>'  intclliVible  in  them- 
selves, but  which  are  satisfactorily  explained  by  Grotius  and  by  his  com- 
mentator Barbeyrac  in  his  notes  upon  that  article." 

The  following  passage  to  the  same  eifect  is  then  quoted  by  the 
learned  judge : — 

"Sane  in  libro  qui  inscribitur  Consulatus  Maris  C.  287,  ita,  ut  modo 
dicebam  res  dcfinita  est :  nam  is,  qui  navem  et  onus  ab  hoste  recuper- 
avit,  jubetur  navem  et  onus  restituere  pristino  domino,  salvo  tamen 
servaticio,  idque  servaticium  ut  justum  sit,  constitultur  pro  modo  operae 
et  impensae  in  recuperationem  factae  praeterita  omni  distlnctione,  quamdiu 
navia  onusque  hi  potestate  hostium  foertnt.  Recte  autem  ibi  additur, 
cam  restitutionem  dum  taxat  obtinere,  si  navis  nondunn  fuerit  deducta  in 
locum  tutum,  sed  si  in  locum  tutum  dominie  sic  plane  ct  plenc  in  hostem 
translate,  navem  mercesque  deinde  recuperatas  ex  asse  recuperaton 

'  Lib.  Ill,  c.  VI,  sec.  2.  ■  "De  Jure  Marit,"  lib.  II,  r.  iv,  sec.  4 

•  Tom.  11,  lib.  ni,  ch.  ix.,  xiii^  xxiv.        •  1  Dod.  "Adm.  Rep.,"  105  (1811). 
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cedere.  Quae  apprime  conveniunt  cum  his  quae  hoc  capite  disputavimus. 
Vellem  omnia,  quae  in  ilia  farragine  l^^m  nauticarum  reperiuntur,  aequae 
pfoba  recta  essent  fled  non  01111&  Ibi  simt  tam  bonae  frugis.**  ^ 

"In  Lord  Stair's  dedsibfii*  also*  cootinued  the  learned  judge,  "the 
same  rule  is  laid  dovm  as  the  rule  of  law  in  Scotland.  Accord  in  to 
Valin*  a  <;imilar  practice  prevailed  in  France,  and  Cron:i!>ton  in  hi? 
"  Treatise  on  Courts  "  *  states  it  as  the  ancient  law  of  this  country  that  a 
possession  of  twenty-four  hours  was  sufficient  oonvorsion  of  the  property, 
and  that  the  owner  was  divested  of  his  property,  unless  it  was  reclaimed  amie 
occasum  soiis.  So  that  according  to  the  ancient  law  of  England,  which 
was  in  unison  with  the  ancient  law  of  Europe,  there  was  a  total  obliterir 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  former  owners.  It  is  true  that  this  rule  has  since 
been  receded  from  by  this  country,  when  its  commerce  increased.  During 
the  time  of  the  Usurpation,  when  England  was  becoming  commercial,  an 
alteration  was  effected  by  the  Ordinance  of  1649,  which  directed  a 
restitution  upon  salvage  to  British  subjects;  and  the  same  induio;ent  rule 
of  law  continued  afterwards,  when  this  country  became  still  w.uyc  com- 
mercial ,  but  the  common  law  still  prevailed  and  controlled  tiie  provisions 
of  the  statute,  where  the  enemy  had  fitted  out  the  price  as  a  ship  of  war. 
In  the  most  recent  change  of  the  law  it  is  determined  that  a  vessel 
belonginf^  to  a  British  subject  loses  her  character  on  capture  by  the  eneoqr 
and  subsequent  conversion  into  a  ship  of  war." 

Other  writers  have  extended  the  principle  still  further*  and  have 
contended  that  the  original  owner  is  divested  of  his  property  from 
the  moment  of  its  capture.^  And,  lastly,  a  fourth  rule  of  practice 
was  adopted  by  England  and  the  United  States  that  the  proper^ 

of  the  owner  was  only  extinguished  by  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion in  a  properly  constituted  prize  court.  In  the  case  of  privateers 
this  rule  was  relinquished.  De  Martens,  on  the  contrary,  is 
opposed  to  all  these  views.  He  doubts  the  principle  upon  which 
they  are  based,  viz.,  that  the  law  of  war  grants  to  the  captor  a 
right  of  full  property  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  first  proprietor. 
The  mc'ixim  of  civil  law,  qiwd  occupaiw  bcllica  sit  7nodus  acgidr- 
endi  dominium^  only  regarded  warlike  seizure  as  a  mode  of  acquir- 
ing property,  and  did  not  consider  at  all  the  rights  of  the  original 
proprietor. 

Property  legally  acquired  is  lost  only,  says  De  Martens — 

{d\  By  a  simple  abandonment  or  cession. 

1^1  By  a  total  destruction  of  the  object 

(^)  Bv  such  a  total  loss  of  possession  that  every  reasonable 
hope  of  recovering  it  disappears  and  no  fituther  trace  of  the 
original  title  remains. 

But  as  lonp^  as  the  object  exists,  the  proprietor  always  enjoys  the 
hope  of  regaining  his  property. 

»  Qnaett,  Jur.  PuK,  UK  Lev.  «  Vol  II,  507  (1677). 

'  Ordonnancc,  1681,  sec.  8.  •  Court  d'Admiraltie  d'.A.nyleterre,  91. 

*  Chevalier  D'Abreu,  "  Traits  des  Prises,"  p.  i,  c.  iii;  WeskeU,  "Theory  of  Insur- 
ances," p.  423;  Burfamaqui,  "Droit  Politique,"  p.  607,  n.  16;  Lvtac on  Wol^  tec  1204. 
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The  captor  may  be  entitled  to  dispose  of  the  prize  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  proprietor  could  have  done,  authough  without 
enjoying  a  real  property,  but  he  cannot  extinguish  the  rights  of 
the  proprietor,  and  these  rights  lie  dormant  until  the  condusion 
of  peace. 

And  this  right  of  war,  being  personal  to  the  captor,  cannot 
enure  to  a  third  person  who  acquires  the  prize  during  the  war, 
and  the  proprietor  is  consequently  entitled  to  prosecute  his  rights 
against  him.    The  recaptor,  therefore,  having  accoutred  no  rights 

of  ownership,  must  restore  the  property  to  the  origmal  owner. 
The  following  rule  has  been  formulated  by  De  Martens : — 

"According  to  the  law  of  nature,  without  making  any  distinction 
between  conquest  and  booty  or  prize,  the  goods  taken  by  the  enemy,  how- 
ever legal  that  capture  may  be,  however  certain  the  possession  of  them 
may  be,  do  not  become  his  property  till  the  moment  of  peace ;  and  that 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  It  may  be  daimed  by  the  first  pro- 
prietor from  the  hands  of  evety  third  possessor." 

And  where  the  recapture  is  made  against  the  will  of  the  captor, 
the  recaptor,  who  can  neither  receive  any  beLter  title  from  the 
captor  than  he  had  nor  urge  the  law  of  war  against  his  own  sub- 
jects or  fellow-citizens  or  against  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  or  allied 
Power,  ought,  on  the  demand  of  the  proprietor,  to  restore  the 
object  to  whidi  the  latter  has  not  ceased  to  be  entitled. 

And  since  the  recaptor  was  under  no  obligation  to  incur  danger, 
trouble,  and  expense  to  enrich  another,  the  proprietor  ought  to 
indemnify  him  for  them. 

This  reasoning  is  thus  formulated : — 

That  every  recapture  made  at  any  period  of  the  war  whatever,  whether 

the  capture  is  legal  or  illegal,  whether  the  recaptor  is  a  sovereign  or  a 
privateer,  ought  to  be  restored  in  every  case  to  the  original  proprietor,  on 
a  just  repayment  of  the  costs  and  damages  of  the  recaptor,  unless  the 
illegality  of  the  recapture  precludes  the  recaptor  from  the  privilege  of 
demanding  an  indemnity."^ 

But  although  maintaining  this  theory,  De  Martens  candidly 
admitted  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  general  law  and  practice. 

But  De  Martens'  theory  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  rule  of 
rescue.  Supposing  the  proprietor  is  not  on  board  -md  the  crew 
effect  a  rescue,  the  prize  does  not  belong  to  the  crew,  although  it 
may  have  been  in  the  enemy's  possession  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  or  even  have  been  brought  in/ra  praesidia  of  the  enemy. 
In  either  case  the  property  is  restored  to  the  proprietor,  which 
appears  to  prove  that  he  had  never  lost  his  ownership. 

By  section  3  of  c  287  of  the  *'  Consolato  " — 

*  E<M7  on  Captwes  and  Recaptnre,  izans.  T.  H.  Home  (itoi),  c  iii. 
2  R 
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"  If  an  enemy,  having  made  a  capture,  quits  his  prize  on  the  appearance 
of  another  vessel,  either  from  fear  or  from  any  doubt  that  he  may  entertain 
of  her,  and  the  vessel  on  whose  account  the  captured  ship  was  abandoned 
takes  possession  of  the  deserted  vessel  and  brings  her  into  port,  she  mast 
be  restored  to  the  proprietor  or  his  heirs  without  oppodtbo,  ^  agreemeot 
between  the  parties,  and  if  they  cannot  agree,  by  the  arbttratioa  of  cndil- 
able  persona. 

And  by  section  4,  where  the  owner  abandons  his  ship  through 
fear  of  the  enemy,  but  it  is  not  taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy 
nor  taken  by  him  into  a  place  of  security,  the  finders  are  not 
entitled  to  the  vessel  or  cargo,  but  by  the  use  and  custom  of  the 
sea.  they  may  demand  a  reasonable  compensation  to  be  settled  by 
agreement  or  arbitration — 

For  it  is  not  fit  that  any  one  should  endeavour  to  take  undue  advantage 
of  the  misfortunes  of  another,  since  he  cannot  foresee  what  may  happen  to 
himself,  and  because  every  one  should  be  ready  to  submit  his  disputes, 
espedally  in  cases  like  the  present,  to  the  arbitration  of  two  unexceptioo* 
able  persona." 

Sections  5,  6,  and  7  contain  provisions  to  meet  cases  in  which 
persons  fit  out  vessels  with  the  intention  of  making  fraudulent 
claims  for  salvage,  or  by  any  deceit  or  fraud  bring  about  a  sicua* 
tioii  in  which  they  may  pose  as  rescuers  entitled  to  salvage. 

By  section  8,  if  the  enemy  voluniari/y  abandoned  his  prize, 
and  not  through  fear  or  apprehension  of  any  other  vessel,  the 
finders  on  bring;ing  the  prize  into  a  place  of  safety  do  not  thereby 
acquire  any  property  iii  it,  but  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  salvage 
to  be  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  reputable  persons  of  the  place 
to  which  the  vessel  is  brought  And  by  section  9,  if  at  the 
expiiaticm  of  a  reasonable  time  no  owner  is  forthcoming  the  ! 
finders  receive  one-half  of  the  proceeds,  and  the  moiety  is  divided 
under  c.  249  between  the  law  of  jurisdiction  and  fiimts  fmfosa  1 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  proprietor.  ' 

By  section  lo^  where  the  enemy  is  obliged,  through  stress  of  ' 
storm  or  fear  of  another  vessel,  to  abandon  possession  of  bis 
prize,  the  rule  is  the  same  as  when  he  abandons  it  voluntarily. 

Finally,  by  sections  1 1  to  2  2  inclusive,  where  the  prize  is  either 
ransomed  of  the  enemy  or  of  others,  or  is  purchased  out  of  the 
enemy  s  hands,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  the  prize  had  been 
taken  to  a  place  of  safety  or  not.  In  the  first  case,  the  purchaser 
may  keep  the  prize  without  restitution  ;  in  the  second,  he  muse 
offer  it  to  the  proprietor  in  consideration  of  receiving  from  him 
the  ransom  or  purchase-money  tog^ether  with  a  reward,  if  at  the 
time  of  the  ransom  the  enemy  was  already  master  of  the  prize  in  ' 
such  a  manner  that  no  other  means  of  saving  it  exiStecL 
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Tlie  above  sections  are  thus  summarized  by  Dc  Martens: — 

"  I.  Suppose  generally  the  case  of  a  ship  captured  by  its  enemy;  at 
that  period  so  extensive  a  right  attached  to  the  capture  of  friendly  ships 
was  unknown,  and  It  is  doub£ss  for  that  reason  that  no  mentimi  is  made 
respecting  the  making  of  restitution  to  allied,  friendly,  or  neutrid  FowersL 

'*  2.  That  they  establish  generally  the  principle  that  the  enemy  becomes 
proprietor  of  his  prize  as  soon  as  he  has  conducted  it  into  a  place  of  safety 
without  respect  of  him  ;  consequently, 

"3.  If  before  that  period  the  ship  is  recaptured  by  force  or  (which 
cannot  happen  in  this  case)  if  it  is  abandoned,  it  shall  be  restored  to  the 
original  proprietor  in  consideration  of  a  reward ;  but  if  after  that  period  it 
Is  recaptured  or  purchased,  it  sfiall  belong  wholly  to  tlie  recaptor  or 
purchaser. 

"  4  That  it  is  allowable  to  ransom  the  ship,  but  only  in  case  there 

were  no  other  means  of  saving  her. 

"  5.  Thru  the  claim  of  salvage  is  not  fixed  at  any  certain  part  of  the 
recapture,  but  in  proportion  to  the  expenses  and  damages. 

"  6.  That  in  case  of  differences  between  the  recaptor  and  the  proprietor 
skilful  persons  (prud'kommes)  shall  decide."^ 

Whatever  universal  force  the  "Consolato  del  Mare"  may  have 
had  oriofinally  has  been  impaired  by  municipal  law  and  inter- 
national agreements.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine 
the  law  of  various  maritime  nations,  and  the  treaties  by  which 
they  are  mutually  bound. 

France. — By  French  law  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  re* 

capture  by  a  privateer  and  by  a  public  vessel.  When,  therefore, 
a  French  ve^Kl  is  recaptured  bv  a  privateer  before  it  has  been 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  enemy  s  possession,  it  is  restored  to  the 
proprietor  with  its  cargo  upon  payment  of  one-third  its  value  for 
salvage,  but  if  recaptured  after  twenty-four  hours  it  belongs  wholly 
to  the  recaptor,^  If  the  capture,  however,  is  made  by  a  public 
ship  under  the  old  law,  if  the  recapture  was  made  before  the 
twenty-four  hours,  one-third  was  adjudged  to  the  Crown  ;  if  after 
that  period,  the  whole  went  to  the  Crown,  the  crew  being  re- 
warded in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  prize.'  But  the  practice 
was  to  restore  such  prizes  to  the  proprietors  in  consideration  of  a 
bounty  to  the  crew.* 

Under  the  new  law  the  proportion  of  salvage  is  one-thirtieth 
and  one-tenth  respectively.' 

Where  the  prize  is  abandoned  by  the  enemy  without  bdng 

*  Captures  and  Recaptures,"  p.  1 33. 

«  Edict  of  March,  1584 ;  Ord.,  168 1,  Art.  LXI ;  Ord.,  15  Jtme,  1779,  Art.  VIII. 
'  Ord.,      June,  1779;  Ord.,  9  January,  1780. 

*  Valtn, traits  des  Prises,"  p.  88 ;  Emerigon,  "  Traits  de  Assurances,"  chap.  xii.  sec 

23»  P-  495- 

*  **ArK<t«dtt3P»iria],''MiXI,ArtLIV. 
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recaptured,  or  if  in  consequence  of  storms  or  other  accident  it 
comes  into  the  possession  of  French  subjects  before  it  has  been 
carried  into  an  enemy's  port,  it  must  be  restored  to  the  proprietor, 
who  may  claim  the  same  within  a  year  and  a  day,  although  it  may 
have  been  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  the  enemy's  hands.* 
In  this  case  Valin  contends  that  one-third  may  be  demanded  for 
salvage,^  whilst  Emerigon  maintains  the  contrary/ 

These  regulations,  however,  were  silent  as  to  recaptures  belong- 
ing to  allies  ?ind  auxiliaries.  De  Martens  thinks  designedly  so. 
although  Emerigon,  who  relied  on  Vattel,  considered  that  the 
same  restitution  ought  to  be  made  to  them  as  to  subjects. 

The  matter  was  setded  in  1801,  when  on  9  Fcbruar}'  the 
Consei!  des  Prises  condemned  as  goud  jorizc  to  the  recaptor  two 
Spanish  vessels  recaptured  from  the  common  enemy  by  a  French 
privateer  after  the  ex[jirati()n  of  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  re- 
capture had  been  efiecLed  by  a  public  ship,  whether  before  or  after 
the  twenty-four  hours,  the  pnze  would  have  been  restored  in 
accordance  with  die  ancient  practice  in  the  case  of  subjects' 
property.* 

By  the  treaty  with  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries. 
I  May,  1 781,  ratified  on  the  27tb,  the  new  Jaw  was  made 
applicable.  In  December,  1780,  war  had  broken  out  between  the 
Low  Countries  and  Great  Britain,  and  on  2-4  May  a  fleet  of 
Dutch  merchantmen,  captured  by  Admiral  Rodney»  were  re- 
captured by  a  French  squadron  ofif  the  Scilly  Islands.  The  greater 
part  of  the  ships  and  cai^oes  were  adjudged  to  the  recaptors  by 
the  Conseil  des  Prises,  and  upheld  on  appeal,  upon  the  grounds 
apparently  that  the  character  of  hostile  possession  wns  tndellWy 
fixed,  that  the  vessels  possessed  English  commissions,  and  that  the 
treaty  was  not  retro-active. 

Similar  provisions  to  those  contained  in  the  treaty  of  1781 
appear  in  Article  XXXIV  of  the  treaty  of  1786  with  Great 
Britain.' 

In  the  Crimea  War  it  was  thought  that  Article  XXXIV  of 
this  treaty  would  be  applied.  The  Convention  of  16  May,  1854, 
was  silent  as  to  recaptures,  but  by  Article  III  it  was  stipulated 
that — 

"  In  cases  of  the  capture  of  a  merchant  vessel  of  one  of  the  two  countries, 
the  adjudication  of  f;uch  capture  shall  always  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  country  oi  the  captured  vessel ;  the  cargo  shall  be  dealt  with  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vesseL" 


1  Ord.,  1681,  Art  IX. 

"Traitd  de  Assurances,"  p.  503. 
*  De  Martens,   Rec,"  VoL  II,  p.  127. 


*  "Tiut6  des  FtiMS,"  p.  lol. 

*  Potliier,  de  Ttopnki,  Na  iool 
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Spain. — The  old  law  of  Spain  corresponded  with  that  of  France 
from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  the  Spanish  throne. 
The  ordinances  of  1621  and  1718  only  mention  recaptures  of 
vessels  belonging  to  subjects,  and  the  ordinance  of  1633 
gives  vague  directions  lor  the  restitution  to  persons  who  aie 
known.  By  the  ordinance  of  i  July,  1 779,  foreigners  are  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  subjects : — 

'*The  ships  of  neutral  or  allied  subjects,  which  the  enemy's  privateers 
may  have  captured,  shall  be  restored  to  the  proprietors,  together  with  their 

cargoes,  if  the  recapture  has  been  within  twenty-four  hours,  in  consideration 
of  one-third  of  the  value,  which  shall  be  given  to  the  recaptor." 

The  earliest  treaty  relating  to  recaptures  is  that  of  25  November, 
1676,  with  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  which 
stipulated  that — 

"If  a  ship  shall  be  recaptured  from  the  enemy  by  His  Majesty's  ships 
or  by  privateers,  if  the  recapture  is  made  forty-eight  hours  after  it  shall 
have  been  in  the  enemy's  power,  the  reeaptors  shSl  have  one-fifth  of  the 
ship  and  car^o.  And  if  the  recapture  is  made  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
first  fort)  eight  hours,  they  shall  have  one-thifd  of  the  value,  and  if  made 
after  the  said  period  one-half."^ 

By  Article  XLIII  of  the  treaty  of  i  May,  1725,  with  Austria,  it 
was  stipulated  that  when  a  ship  belongingr  to  the  subjects  of  one 
Power  has  been  taken  by  any  common  enemy  and  retaken  from  him 
by  any  ship  of  war  or  privateer  of  the  other,  if  the  recapture  is  made 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  it  shall  have  been  in  the  enemy's 
handsr  the  fifu  part  of  the  ship  and  carg^o  shall  belong  to  die 
recaptor ;  that  if  the  recapture  is  made  within  the  preceding  hours 
he  shall  have  one-third,  and  if  made  later,  one-half.* 

By  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  15  May,  1793,  with  Great  Britain, 
the  two  Powers  agreed  to  make  it  a  common  cause  to  protect 
mutually  their  vessds  on  both  sides — to  assist  each  other  whenever 
one  of  them  should  be  attacked  or  injured  by  land  or  sea.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  this  alliance  subsisted,  each  Power  was  bound 
to  restore  vessels  without  any  distinction  between  their  own 
subjects  and  those  of  its  ally.' 

Just  prior  to  this  treaty  the  "St  Jago,"*  a  rich  Spanish  vessel 
from  Lima,  was  captured  by  the  "  Dumouriez,"  a  French  privateer, 
on  5  April.  1 793,  and  recaptured  by  H.M.S.  '*  Edgar  "  on  the  14th, 
and  broue^ht  into  a  British  port. 

In  the  suit  between  the  reeaptors  and  the  attorney  of  the  King 
of  Spam,  the  latter  based  his  claim  upon  the  equitable  principle  of 

>  Dumont,  VII,  part  I,  p.  321.         «  Dumont,  VIII,  part  II,  p.  1 18. 

*  De  Martens,  "  Rec,"  V,  pk  ija    *  De  Martens,  Capturet  and  Recaptores,"  p. 
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re$tittitu>ii»  upon  the  fact  that  Spain  made  no  distinctton  between 

its  own  and  foreign  subjects,  and  upon  the  recent  treaty. 

It  was  decreed  that  the  *' St  Jago"  and  its  carp^o  should  be 
restored  after  deducting  the  costs  of  suit  and  one-eighth  in  Heu  of 
salvage,  on  condition  that  the  King  of  Spain  would  not  delay 
to  declare  by  a  public  act,  that  all  ships,  together  with  their  cargoes, 
belonging  to  Wie  Eiii^lisii  who  are  or  shall  be  recaptured  by 
the  ships  of  the  King  of  Spain  or  by  Spanish  privateers,  shall  be 
restored  on  the  same  footing  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  if  not,  the 
**St  Ja^o"  should  be  considered  as  good  prize  to  the  recaptors.* 
With  this  decision  De  Martens  is  profoundly  dissatisfied  Neither 
by  Spanish  law  nor  by  treaty  (for  the  recent  treaty  was  not  in 
force  at  the  date  of  the  recapture)  was  it  justified.  But  he  appears 
to  have  forgotten  that  by  French  praaice  recaptures  maoe  by 
public  ships  were  restored,  although  by  law  the  recaptors  were 
entitled  to  them,  and  that  Spain  had  followed  the  eaanspie  set  by 
France. 

Portugal. — The  ordinances  of  1704  and  1796  followed  the 
French  law  which  had  also  been  introduced  into  Spain,  but  by 
the  ordinance  of  10  May»  1797,  the  rule  of  twenty-four  hours' 
possession  was  abandoned,  and  the  property  was  restored  on 
payment  of  one-eighth  to  the  recaptor  if  a  public  ship,  and 
one-fifth  if  a  privateer. 

The  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries. — By  the 

ordinance  of  14  July,  T625,  a  vessel  and  its  cargo  were  restored 
to  the  proprietor  if  retaken  b)-  a  privateer  within  twcnt\-  hours  on 
payment  of  one-eighth,  if  within  forty-eight  hours  of  one-fifth, 
and  if  later  still  of  one-third.  By  the  ordinance  of  22  July,  1625, 
these  provisions  were  extended  to  recaptures  made  by  public  ships. 

A  number  of  ordinances  were  subsequently  passed  varying 
these  conditions,  but  in  none  is  there  any  reference  to  others  than 
subjects,  until  the  ordinance  of  38  July,  1705,  which  directs  that 
as  to  recaptures  of  allied  and  neutral  ships  privateers  shall  be 
content  with  what  has  been  or  may  be  agreed  with  them.  The 
only  treaty,  however,  which  unmistakably  refers  to  such  recaptures 
is  that  with  the  United  States  of  8  October,  1781,  by  which 
recaptures  made  by  privateers  are  to  be  restored  on  payment  of 
one-third  in  Heu  of  salvarre  if  made,  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
if  taken  after  that  period,  the  whole  to  go  to  the  recaptor.  But 
where  the  recaptor  is  a  public  ship,  the  prize  is  to  be  restored 
if  made  within  forty-eight  hours  on  payment  of  one-thirtieth,  and 
if  later  of  one-tenth.^ 

»  "Public  Advertiser,"  Nos.  18,453  18,506. 
*  De  Martens,  "  Captures  and  Recaptures,"  i^. 
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Denmark. — The  Danish  Code  of  Christian  directs  that 
the  recapture  after  twenty-four  hours*  possession  shall  be  good 
prize  to  a  privateer,  but  if  made  within  that  period,  it  shall  he 

divided  equally  between  the  proprietor  and  the  privateer. 

This  law  only  refers  to  the  property  of  Danish  subjects,  but 
by  the  ordinance  of  28  March,  1810,  Danish  or  allied  property  is 
restored  upon  payment  of  one-third  in  lieu  of  salvage,  without 
nny  regard  to  the  length  of  time  the  prize  may  have  been  in  the 
enemy's  hands. 

The  treaties;  with  France  and  Spain  have  already  been  referred 
to.  The  treaty  with  Genoa  of  30  July,  1789,  calls  forth  from 
De  Martens  unstinted  applause.  "Would  to  heaven,**  he  ex- 
claims, "this  sound  philosophy  were  that  of  all  laws  and  of  all 
treaties." 

By  Article  XI,  it  is  stipulated— 

"That  if  a  neutral  merchant  ship,  seized  on  the  seas  by  a  ship  of  war 
or  privateer,  be  recaptured  or  recovered  by  a  ship  of  war  or  privateer  of 
the  contracting  party,  who  is  at  war  with  the  nation  of  the  first  captor, 
that  ship  shall  be  immediatdy  set  at  liberty  to  pursue  its  voyage,  under 
whatever  pretext  it  may  have  been  detained  in  the  first  place,  and  without 
its  rccaptor  being  able  to  claim  any  reward  or  part  in  the  ships  or  their 
cargo,  whether  it  may  have  been  ior  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  in  the 
power  of  the  first  captor,  since  no  neutral  ship  can  ever  be  coiMideied  as 
a  prise  until  it  has  been  legally  condemned  In  a  court  of  admiralty." 

Sweden. — The  ordinance  of  1667  of  Charles  XI  enacts  that 
in  case  a  ship  belonging  to  Swedish  subjects  alter  having  been 
taken  by  the  enemy  should  be  retaken,  the  recaptor  shall  have 
two-thirds  of  its  value  and  one-third  shall  be  restored  to  the  pro- 
prietor, without  respect  to  the  time  which  it  may  have  been  in  the 
enemy's  hands. 

This  law  appears  to  refer  to  privateers  only,  but  from  the 
law  of  1755  public  ships  would  appear  to  have  had  the  same 

rights. 

Bv  the  ordinance  of  1788,  the  rate  of  salvage  was  reduced  to 
one-naif. 

The  Hanseatic  Towns. — The  ancient  maritime  laws  of  the 
Society  of  the  Hanse  Towns  contain  no  regulations  relating^  to 
recaptures,  but  the  laws  of  the  city  of  Lubeck  directed  that  if  a 
ship  be  retaken  by  a  private  vessel  the  recaptor  should  keep  the 
prize,  and  if  retaken  by  a  public  ship  of  the  city,  it  should  be 
restored  wholly  to  the  proprietor  in  consideration  of  a  reward. 

Great  Britain. — The  earliest  statute  relating  to  recapture  of 
property  of  British  subjects  appears  to  be  that  of  1692,^  made 

>  Cod.  Leg. Dan.,  lib.  IV, cfa.  vit., sec  6.  «  3^4  W.  &  M^c.  25. 
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shortly  after  the  treaty  of  1689  with  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries.  By  this  statute,  if  the  recapture  were  made  by 
a  public  ship  the  rate  of  salvage  should  be  one-eighth ;  if  made 

by  a  privateer  or  other  ship  one-eighth,  if  recaptured  within 
twenty-four  hours  ;  one-fifth  within  forty-eight  hours  ;  one-third 
within  ninety-six  hours  ;  and  one-half  Sifter  that  period  without 
any  deduction  whatsoever. 

These  regulations  were  repeated  by  13  Geo.  II,  c  24; 
17  Geo.  II,  c.  34;  and  29  Geo.  II,  c.  34. 

In  the  American  War  of  Independence  a  curious  departure  was 
taken  by  the  Act  of  1776,'  which  restored  to  the  proprietor  of 
British  property  captured  by  the  rebels  and  recaptured  by  British 
public  snips  upon  payment  of  one-eighth,  without  regard  to  the 
time  of  the  enemy's  possession.  This  was  extended  to  privateers 
by  the  Act  of  1777.'  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  rebek 
were  r^arded  as  iU^;al  enemies  or  pirates,  and  so  the  practice 
followed  in  their  case  was  adopted. 

Nevertheless  the  same  rule  was  followed  in  the  wars  with 
France  in  1778,  with  Spain  in  1780,  and  with  the  United 
Provinces  in  the  same  year. 

Thus  by  the  Act  of  1779,*  Article  IV  of  the  Act  of  1776  is  re- 
peated, and  if  the  prize  has  been  set  forth  by  the  enemy  as  a  man- 
ot-w;ir,  the  recaptor  is  entitled  to  one-half  as  salvage.  The  Act  of 
1780'  lurther  adds  that  with  respect  to  recaptures  not  worth  the 
expense  of  a  suit,  the  matter  may  be  compromised,  provided  it 
is  mentioned  to  the  Court. 

The  statutes  of  1793,*  1794,*  and  1797'  contained  similar 
provisions. 

The  present  law  is  contained  in  the  Prize  Act,  1864,'  which  is 
based  upon  43  Gea  III,  c  160  and  45  Geo.  Ill,  c  72,  and 
whereby  it  is  provided  as  follows: — 

"Sec.  40.  When  any  ship  or  goods  belonging  to  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  after  bdn^  taken  as  orize  by  the  enemy,  is  or  are 
retaken  from  the  enemy  by  any  of  Her  Majesty^s  ships  of  war,  the  same 

shall  be  restored  by  decree  of  a  Prize  Court  to  the  owner,  on  his  paying  as 
prize  salvage  one-eighth  part  of  the  value  of  the  prize,  to  be  decreed  and 
ascertained  by  the  Court,  or  such  sum  not  exceeding  one-eighth  part  of 
the  estimated  value  of  the  prize  as  may  be  agreed  on  between  the  owno* 
and  the  recaptors  and  approved  hy  order  of  the  Court:  Provided  tliat 
where  the  recapture  made  under  circumstances  of  special  difficulty  or 
danger,  the  Prize  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  award  to  the  recaptors  as 
prize  salvage  a  larg-er  part  than  onc-eighth,  but  not  exceeding  in  any  case 
one-fourth  part  of  ihe  value  of  tlie  prize  :  i^rovided  also  that  wiiere  a  ship 

^  16  Gea  III,  c.  5.  «  17  Gea  III,  c  7 

»  19  Geo.  Ill,  c.  67.  *  so  Gea  III,  c.  23. 

»  33  Geo.  Ill,  c.  34.  •  34  Geo.  Ill,  c  70. 

'  37  Geo.  Ill,  c.  109.  ^  27  &  28  Vict.,  c  25. 
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after  being  so  taken  is  set  fortii  or  used  by  any  of  Her  Majesty's  enemies 

as  a  ship  of  war,  this  provision  for  restitution  shall  not  app^»and  the  ship 
shall  be  adjudicated  on  as  in  other  cases  of  prize. 

"  Sec.  4 1 .  Where  a  ship  belonging  to  any  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
after  being  taken  as  prize  by  the  enemy,  is  retaken  from  the  enemy  by  any 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  she  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  recaptors, 
prosecute  her  voyage^  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  recaptors  to 
proceed  to  adjudication  till  her  return  to  a  port  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"The  master  or  owner  or  his  agent  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
recaptors,  unload  and  dispose  of  the  goods  on  board  the  ship  before 
adjudication. 

"  In  case  the  ship  does  not,  within  six  months,  return  to  a  port  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  recaptors  may  nevertheless  institute  proceedings 

against  the  ship  or  ^oods  in  the  High  Court  of  Admirnlty,  and  the  Court 
may  thereupon  award  prize  salvage  as  aforesaid  to  the  recaptors,  and  may 
enforce  payment  thereof,  either  by  warrant  of  arrest  against  the  ship  or 
^oods,  or  by  moidtioii  and  attachment  against  the  owner." 

It  was  provided  by  the  treaty  of  22  October,  1691,^  with  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries^ 

"  That  in  case  any  ship  belonging  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  or  to 

the  States  General  or  to  their  subjects,  should  be  captured  by  any  ships  of 
war  or  privateers  Iselonging  to  a  hostile  prince  or  State,  and  recaj)tured  by 
the  ships  of  the  King  or  States  General,  or  by  a  privateer  duly  authorized 
by  tlie  said  King  or  the  said  States,  before  such  vessel  has  bean  conducted 
infra  praesidia^  Siat  is  to  say,  into  any  enemy's  port  or  into  a  fleet  carry- 
ing its  flag,  such  ship  together  with  all  its  cargo,  cannons,  and  rigging, 
shall  be  restored  to  the  first  proprietor,  on  his  |>aying  in  lieu  of  salvage  as 
follows  :  that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  recaptured  by  a  privateer  before  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  capture  he  shall  pay  one-fifth,  before  ninety-six  hours  one- 
third,  after  ninety-six  hours  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  ship  and  of  its 
cargo,  cannons,  and  rigging. 

"  Tn  case  ships  are  recaptured  by  a  ship  of  war  before  the  enemy  has 
conducted  them  infra  pratsidia^  the  eighth  part  shaU  be  paid  instead  of 
salvage." 

The  treaty  of  1786  with  France  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  the  treaty  of  1793*  with  Portugal  appears  to  contemplate 
the  mutual  restitution  of  recaptures.   That  with  Spain  of  15  May, 

1793,  has  also  been  already  referred  to. 

AUhoiiffh  considerable  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  what  rule 
vas  followed  in  England  in  earl)^  times,  it  seems  on  the  whole 
more  probable  that  the  general  European  practice  of  condemning 
property  to  the  recaptor  after  twenty-four  hours'  possession  by  the 
enemy  was  followed. 

It  was  asserted  by  Grotius,  on  the  authority  of  Albericus 
Geatiiis,'  that  England  had  adopted  the  rule  of  twenty-four  hours. 

*  Dumont,  VI  I,  part  11,  p.  30f.  *  De  Manens,  **  Rflc,"  V,  sia 
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But  Genttlis  was  here  speaking  of  military  booty.  However 
that  may  be,  the  ancient  law  held — 

"That  if  an  enemy  dispossessed  an  Englishman  and  another  Englishman 
took  the  booty  from  the  enemy,  the  former  owner  shall  lose  Us  proper^ 

so  gained  in  battle,  n niece;  j^e  comes  and  claims  in  the  same  day  ante 
occasum  salts,  and  ncith' r  the  king  nor  the  admiral  nor  the  former  owner 
shall  have  any  claim  tu  iL" ' 

Althoucrh  the  word  "admiral"  is  used,  the  onc:cinal  dictum  in 
the  Year  Book  in  the  passage  to  which  it  is  applied  relates  to  land 
capture.  It  is  possible  that  Grotius  was  iustihed  in  his  assertion 
by  the  passage  in  the  Dutch  Residents  letter  of  17  March^ 

1656-—- 

"That  after  many  suits  and  afterwards  appeals  had  in  the  council  of 
the  king,  anno  1632,  it  was  understood  that  jure  postliminii  no  ships  ought 
to  be  restored  which  had  been  twenty-fi>ar  hoon  in  the  power  of  the 
latter." 

i\s  Sir  William  Scott  observed  in  **  L'Actif,"  *  as  Great  Britain 
became  more  commercial,  she  departed  from  the  old  law  and 
created  a  new  and  peculiar  law  for  herself  in  favour  of  merchant 
property  recaptured,  introducing  a  policy  not  then  adopted  by 
other  countries,  and  different  from  her  own  more  ancient  practice. 
By  an  ordinance  of  1649,  restitution  upon  salvage  to  British 
subjects  was  recognized,  and  MoUoy  cites  several  cases  in  the 
seventeenth  century  in  which  a  recapture  made  by  a  public  ship 
was  always  restored  to  the  proprietor  upon  salvage,  whilst  that 
made  by  privateers  or  other  individuals  was  assigned  wholly  to 
the  recaptors,  provided  it  was  brought  infra  praesidia  without 
any  regard  being  paid  to  the  twenty-four  hours'  possession  by  the 
enemy.  ^ 

Park,  indeed,  goes  further,  and  asserts  that  the  proprietor  was, 
until  the  statute  of  1692,  entitled  to  claim  his  property  until  it 
had  been  condemned,  irrespective  of  the  time  of  possession  by 
the  enemy.*  This  view  is  supported  by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins, 
judge  of  the  Admiralty,  who  in  1672  said  he  could  find  no  trace 
of  the  twenty -lour  hours'  possession  in  the  earliest  part  of  that 
century.    On  a  case  referred  to  him  be  reports  : — 

**  In  England  we  have  not  the  letter  of  any  law  for  our  direction  ;  only 
I  could  never  find  that  this  Court  of  Admiralty,  either  before  the  late 
troubles  or  since,  has  in  these  cases  adjudged  the  ships  of  one  subject 

good  prize  to  another  ;  and  the  late  usurpers  made  a  law  in  1G49  that  all 
ships  rescued,  whether  by  their  own  men-of-war  or  by  privateers,  should 
be  restored  on  paying  one-eighth  salvage,  without  any  regard  to  the  time 

»  7  Ed.  IV,  14. 

*  Edw.  Adm.  Rep.,  184  (1810). 

3  "  De  Jure  Maritima  et  Navali,"  c.  i,  sec.  8. 

*  "  System  of  Insttxance,"  c  iv,  29. 
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such  ship  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  or  to  any  other  circum- 
stance, unless  the  ship  were  made  a  man-of-war  by  the  enemy ;  and  in 
that  case  a  moiety  went  for  salvage,  but  the  ship  was  still  to  be  restored. 
Whether  the  usurpers  intended  this  as  a  novelty  or  an  affirmance  of  the 
ancient  custom  of  England  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine,  only  I 
will  say,  condemnation  upon  the  enemy's  possession  for  twenty-four  hours 
is  a  modem  usage,"  * 

In  Goss  V.  VViLhers,*  Lord  Mansfield,  after  referring  to  the 
convicting  opinions  of  jurists  and  the  varying  practice  of  nations, 
says  that  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  of  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  England  before  any  Act 
of  Parliament  commanded  restitution  or  fixed  a  rate  of  salvage. 

"  I  have  talked  with  Sir  George  Lee,  who  has  examined  the  books  of 
the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  he  informs  me  that  they  hold  the  property  not 
changed,  so  as  to  bar  the  owner  in  favour  of  a  vendee  or  recaptor  till 
there  had  been  a  sentence  of  condemnation;  and  that  in  the  retgn  of 
Charles  IL  Sir  Richard  Floyd  gave  a  solemn  judgment  upon  the  point, 
and  decreed  restitution  of  a  ship  retaken  by  a  privateer  after  she  had 
been  fourteen  weeks  in  the  enemy's  possession,  because  she  had  not  been 
condemned.  Another  case  upon  the  same  principle  Is  dted  at  the  end  of 
Assievedo  v,  Cambridge,  1695,  after  a  long  possession,  two  sales,  and 
several  vojrages." 

In  this  last  case  Lord  Mansfield  was  scarcely  correct.  The 
vessel  was  retaken  before  being  carried  in/f  a praendia,  and  it  was 
held  that — 

"The  law  i<;  dear  that  not  the  length  of  time,  but  the  bringing  infra 
prtUiidia  into  a  place  of  safety  is  that  whidi  diverts  the  property."* 

Lord  Mansfield  held  the  same  view  more  than  twenty  years 
later.  In  Lindo  v.  Rodney,*  where  Admiral  Rodney  and 
General  Vaughan  had  seized  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  he  said : 
"The  end  of  a  Prize  Court  is  to  suspend  the  property  till  con- 
demnation, and  referring  to  the  treaties  between  Henry  VII  and 
Louis  XII  of  1498,'  confirming  that  made  with  Charles  VIII, 
and  of  Henry  Vill  and  Francis  1  of  1526,^  he  said  these  demon- 
strate— 

"That  no  property  vests  in  any  goods  taken  at  sea  or  on  land  by 
a  ship  or  her  crew»  till  a  sentence  of  condemnation  as  good  and  lawful 
prize." 

And  this  appears  to  be  the  better  opinion,  viz.,  that  until  oon^^ 
demnation  the  jus  post  lifmnii  continued,  and  the  proprietor  was 

»  «  Life  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins,"  Vol  II,  770. 

•  a  Burr.,  p.  694  (i758)-  •  Lucas,  7% 

*  Reported  in  Le  Caux  v.  Edm,  3  Douglas,  613  (1781). 
»  Rymer,  VoL  XII,  690.  •  JM,,  XIV,  147. 
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entitled,  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  salvage  to  die  recapcocs,  to  a 
decree  of  restitution.^ 

But  by  subsequent  Prize  Acts,  as  already  stated,  salvage  upon 
recapture  was  fixed  at  certain  rates,  according  to  the  period  during 
which  the  prize  was  in  the  enemy's  possession,  until  by  43  Geo.  1 1 1, 
c.  160,  and  following  Acts,  the  jus  post  liminii -wa^s  continued  for 
ever,  so  that  the  original  proprietor,  provided  he  was  a  British 
subject,  could  in  all  cases  claim  restitution  even  after  a  decree  of 
condemnation,  irrespective  of  any  period  of  possession  by  the 
enemy,  provided  only  the  prize  had  not  been  set  forth  by  the 
enemy  as  a  ship  of  war.    And  this  is  the  law  to-day. 

Setting  forth  as  a  ship  of  war.^What  is  a  setting  forth 
such  as  to  disentitle  the  proprietor  has  been  discussed  in  the  case 
of  "  L'Actif/'*  which  was  a  British  vessel,  at  the  time  of  recapture 
sailing  under  French  colours  as  a  merchantman  on  a  voyage  from 
L'Orient  to  Nantes  with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  other  goods 
She  had  no  commission  of  war  and  no  armament,  but  she  had 
previously  cruised  as  a  privateer  against  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain.  In  refusing  to  restore  the  ship  to  the  oric^inal  owner,  Sir 
William  Scott,  in  construing  the  words  of  the  statute  of  1805,*  "if 
such  ship  or  vessel  so  taken  shall  appear  to  have  been,  after  the 
taking  by  His  Majesty's  enemies,  by  them  set  forth  as  a  ship  or 
vessel  of  war,"  said  ; — 

"  T  think  it  more  probable  that  when  the  former  character  of  a  vessd 
had  been  once  obliterated  hy  her  conversion  into  a  ship  of  war  the  Legis- 
lature meant  to  look  no  further.  From  that  moment  the  title  of  the  former 
owner  and  bis  datm  to  restitation  were  entirely  extinguished,  and  cxnild 
not  be  revived  again  by  any  subsequent  variation  of  the  character  of  tbe 
vessel  His  title  beihsf  once  gone  is  gone  for  ever.** 

The  "Ceylon"*  was  a  British  East  Indiaman  which  had  been 
captured  by  sr>me  French  frigates  and  carried  to  the  Isle  of 
Johanna,  wht;re  she  was  rchttcJ  and  supplied  with  two  additional 
carronades  and  a  French  crew  of  seventy  men.  She  was  then 
conveved  to  the  Isle  of  France,  where  she  was  attacked  by  die 
Britisn  frigate  "  Nereid  "  and  the  guns  of  tbe  Isle  du  Passe,  and 
having  fired  several  shots  in  return  at  the  frigate  and  fort,  she 
passed  to  her  anchorage  at  Port  South  £ast,  where  she  was  again 
attacked  by  the  British  squadron,  when  with  the  assistance  of 
other  French  vessels,  she  succeeded  in  repelling  the  attack  and  in 
taking  or  destroying  the  British  squadron.  Sne  was  afterwards 
carri^  to  Port  Napoleon,  where  she  was  dismantled  and  fitted  out 

*  Marshalt,  "  Marine  Insurance,"  4th  ed.,  456. 

«  I  Edw.  Adm.,  185  (1810),  »  45  Gea  I[I,C  ^S,  t.  7. 

<  I  Dods.  Adm.,  $01  (181 1). 
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as  a  prison  ship,  in  which  state  she  was  discovered  upon  the 
capture  of  the  island. 

In  condemning  this  vessel  to  the  recaptors.  Sir  William  Scott 

said : — 

"  It  is  no  necessary  part  of  the  interpretation  [of  the  section]  that  she 
should  have  been  carried  into  port  and  sent  out  with  a  formal  and  regular 
commission ;  it  is  sufficient  if  she  has  heen  used  in  the  operations  of  war 
and  constituted  a  part  of  the  naval  military  force  of  the  enemy.  Nm 
amstat  tiiat  there  was  not  a  regular  commission  of  war  in  the  present  case; 
that  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture  only,  since  all  the  ship's  papers 
are  lost.  I  hold  it,  however,  to  be  unnecessary  that  she  should  have  been 
regularly  commissioned  ;  it  is  enough  that  she  was  employed  in  the  public 
mUitary  servfoe  of  the  enemy  by  those  who  had  competent  authority  so  to 
employ  her." 

The  **  Horatio  was  a  British  slave  ship  captured  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  by  three  French  privateers,  which  put  men  on  board  and 
fitted  her  out,  as  it  was  suggested,  as  a  privateer. 

In  restoring  her  to  the  original  owner.  Sir  William  Scott  held 
that  this  was  not  a  case  of  settmg  forth  within  the  section.  There 
was  no  commission,  no  arming  of  the  vessel,  she  being  originally 
armed  as  a  slave  sbipi  The  mere  act  of  putting  an  additional 
number  of  men  on  board  in  this  manner  by  an  enemy  privateer 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  defeating  the  title  of  the  original 
owner. 

The  "Georgiana"'  was  a  British  ship  with  a  car^o  of  oil,  carr)^- 
ing  eight  guns  and  twenty-hve  men,  captured  in  the  South  Seas 
by  the  American  frigate  "  Essex."  The  captain  of  the  Essex," 
without  bringing  the  "  Georgiana"  into  port,  supplied  her  with  ten 
additional  guns  and  sixty  men.  She  then  cruised  under  one  of 
his  officers,  and  captured  three  British  vessels.  When  recaptured 
by  the  British  sloop  of  war  "  Barussa,"  only  four  gunb  and  hfteen 
men  were  found  on  board. 

In  condemning  this  vessel  as  prize  to  the  recaptors.  Sir  William 
Scott  said : — 

"  It  has  been  usual  for  the  Court  to  look  in  the  first  place  for  the  com-  \ 
mission  of  war»  because  where  that  is  to  be  found  nothing  more  is  wanted. 

Where  the  ship  has  been  armed  without  any  authority,  that  has  not  of 
itself  been  held  sufficient  to  bring  the  case  within  the  exception  of  the  . 
clause  ;  for  the  Court  has  never  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  mere  arming  * 
will  do, notwithstanding  the  marginal  note  to  the  Prize  Act  which  'seems  4 
to  make  using  as  a  ship  of  war'  sufficient  The  Court  has  always  required  ^, 
that  there  should  be  some  semblance  of  authority,  although  it  has  not  ^ 
thought  it  rn?ce"^?ar\'  in  the  case?  which  have  been  brought  before  it,  to 
'    look  very  minutely  into  the  found  at  ion  of  that  authority.    If  sailors  were 
merely  to  put  arms  on  board  a  vessel  and  go  out  and  cruise,  I  think  there 
would  be  a  deficiency  of  authority,  and  that  the  vessel  could  not  be 

« 

*  6  Rob.,  320  ^iiio6}.  *  1  Dod.  Adm.,  397  (10x4).  ' 
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considered  a?  '  set  forth  for  war'  according  to  the  true  construction  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  But  where  there  is  a  fair  semblance  of  authorit>'  and 
nothing  upon  the  face  of  proceedings  to  invalidate  it,  lAal  the  Court  has 
been  in  habit  of  consiciering  sufGdent  In  the  case  of  the '  Castor* 
before  the  Lords  of  Appeal,^  t&  authority  of  the  commander  of  a  iket 
was  considered  as  somdent; '  the  vessel  was  not  carried  into  port  or 
adjttdsed.'" 

The  distinction  between  the  authority  of  the  commander  of  a 
fleet  and  of  the  commander  of  a  single  frigate  did  not  appear  to 
the  learned  judge  to  be  very  materiaL  Either  might  eqtldly  be 
presumed  to  be  vested  with  sufficient  authority. 

Recapture  of  the  property  of  allies. — This  is  governed 

by  the  rule  of  reciprocity,  which  is  fully  discussed  and  defined  by 
Sir  William  Scott  in  the  "Santa  Cruz.'^  This  was  the  case  of  a 
Portuguese  vessel  taken  by  the  French  on  i  August,  1 796,  and 
retaken  by  English  cruisers  on  the  38th.  It  was  the  test  case  of 
several  of  the  same  nature  as  to  the  general  law  of  recapture 
between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal 

In  delivering  judgment.  Sir  Wuliam  Scott  said 

**  It  is  certainly  a  question  of  much  curiosity  to  inquire  what  is  the  trae 
rule  on  this  subject  When  I  say  the  tnu  ndt,  I  mean  only  the  rule  to 

which  civiHzed  nations  attending  to  just  principles  ought  to  adhere.  For 
the  moment  you  admit,  as  admitted  it  must  be,  that  the  practice  of 
nations  is  various,  you  admit  there  is  no  rule  operating  with  proper 
force  and  authority  of  a  general  law. 

**  It  may  be  fit  there  should  be  some  rule,  and  it  might  be  either  the 
rule  of  immediate  possession  or  the  rule  of  pernoctation  and  twenty-four 
hours'  possession  ;  or  it  might  be  the  rule  of  brin^in^  irr:^rn  prfiesuiiiT ;  or  it 
might  be  a  rule  requirinpf  an  actual  sentence  of  condemnation  :  cither  of 
these  rules  might  be  sufficient  for  general  practical  convenience,  although 
in  theory  perhaps  one  might  appear  more  just  than  anotlier ;  but  the  fact 
is  that  there  is  no  such  rule  of  practice.  Nations  concur  in  principle, 
indeed,  so  far  as  to  require  firm  and  secure  possession  ;  but  their  rules  of 
evidence  respecting  the  possession  are  so  discordant,  and  lead  to  such 
opposite  conclusions,  that  the  mere  uniw  of  principle  forms  no  uniform 
rule  to  regulate  the  general  pradioe.  But  were  the  puUic  opinion  of 
European  States  more  distinctly  agreed  on  any  principle  as  fit  to  form 
the  rule  of  law  of  nations  on  this  subject,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  any 
one  nation  would  lie  under  an  obh'gation  to  observe  it.  That  obligation 
could  arise  only  from  a  reciprocity  of  practice  in  other  nations,  for  from 
the  very  circiunstances  of  the  prevalence  of  a  different  rule  among  other 
nations,  it  would  become  not  only  lawful,  but  necessary  to  that  one  natioo 
to  pursue  a  diflerent  conduct  For  instance,  were  there  a  rule  prevailing 
amonpf  other  nations  that  the  immediate  po'>session  and  the  very  act  of 
capture  should  divest  the  property  from  the  first  owner,  it  would  be 
absurd  in  Great  Britain  to  act  towards  them  on  a  more  extended  prin* 
ciple,  and  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  a  bringing  infra  praiiim, 

»  May,  1795-  "  «  Rob.,  49  (1798). 
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though  probably  the  true  rule,  should  in  all  cases  of  recapture  be  deemed 
necessary  to  divest  the  orig^inal  proprietor  of  his  right.  The  effect  of 
adhering  to  such  a  rule  would  be  gross  injustice  to  British  subjects,  and  a 
rule  from  which  gross  injustice  must  ensue  in  practice  can  never  be  the 
true  rule  of  law  between  independent  nations ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  the  dut}-  of  any  country  to  make  itself  a  martyr  to  speculative  pro- 
priety were  that  established  on  dearer  demonstration  than  such  questions 
will  generally  admit  Where  mere  abstract  propriety,  therefore,  is  on 
one  2de  and-  real  pfactical  justice  on  the  other,  the  role  of  substantial 
justice  must  be  hdd  to  be  the  true  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  between 
independent  States. 

"  If  I  am  asked  under  the  known  diversity  of  practice  on  this  subject, 
what  is  the  proper  rule  for  a  State  to  apply  to  the  recaptured  property  of 
its  allies?  I  should  answer,  that  the  liberal  and  rational  proceeding 
would  be  to  apply,  in  the  first  instance,  the  rule  of  that  countiy  to  which 
the  recaptured  property  belongs.  I  admit  the  practice  of  nations  is  not 
so;  but  I  think  such  a  rule  would  be  both  liberal  and  just.  To  the 
recaptured  it  presents  his  own  consent  ixjund  up  in  the  legislative  wisdom 
of  his  own  country ;  to  the  recaptor  it  cannot  be  considered  as  injurious. 
Where  the  rule  of  the  recaptured  would  condemn,  whilst  the  rule  of  the 
recaptor  prevailing  among  his  own  countrymen  would  restore,  it  brings  an 
obvious  advantai^e ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  immediate  restitution  under 
the  rules  of  the  recaptured,  the  recapturing  country  would  rest  secure  in 
receiving  reciprocal  justice  in  its  turn. 

**  It  may  be  said,  what  if  this  reliance  should  be  disappointed?  Redress 
must  then  be  sought  from  retaliation,  which,  in  the  disputes  of  indepen- 
dent States,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  vindictive  retaliation,  but  as  the 
just  and  equal  measure  of  civil  retribution.  This  will  be  their  ultimate 
security,  and  it  is  a  security  sufficient  to  warrant  the  trust.  For  the 
transactions  of  States  cannot  be  balanced  by  minute  arithmetic ;  some- 
thing must  on  all  occasions  be  hazarded  on  just  and  liberal  presumptions. 

**  Or  it  may  be  asked,  what  if  there  Is  no  rule  in  the  country  of  the 
recaptured?  I  answer  first,  this  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed;  there  may 
be  no  ordinance,  no  prize  acts  immediately  applying  to  recapture,  but 
there  is  a  law  of  habit,  a  law  of  usage,  a  standing  and  known  principle  on 
the  subject  in  all  civilized  commerced  countries ;  it  is  the  common  practice 
of  European  States  in  every  year  to  issue  proclamations  and  edicts  on 
the  subject  of  prize,  and  till  they  appear,  Courts  of  Admiralty  have  a  law 
and  usage  on  which  they  proceed  from  habit  and  ancient  practice  as 
regularly  as  they  afterwards  conform  to  the  express  regulations  of  their 
prize  acts.  But,  secondly,  if  there  should  exist  a  country  in  which  no 
rule  prevails,  the  recapturing  country  must  then  of  neoos^  a^pply  Its 
own  rule,  and  rest  on  the  presumption  that  tkat  rule  will  be  adopted  and 
administered  in  the  future  practice  of  its  allies. 

"  Again,  it  is  said  that  a  country  applying  to  other  countries  their  own 
respective  rules  will  have  a  practice  discordant  and  irr^ular ;  it  may  be 
so,  but  it  will  be  a  discordance  proceeding  from  the  most  exact  unifoitnity 
,  of  principle ;  it  will  be  idtm  per  dwtrsa.  It  is  asked  also,  will  you  adopt 
the  rules  of  Tunis  and  Algiers?  If  you  take  the  people  of  Tunis  and 
Algiers  for  your  allies,  undoubtedly  you  must ;  you  must  act  towards 
them  on  the  same  rules  of  relative  justice  on  which  you  conduct  your- 
selves towards  other  nations.    And  upon  the  whole  of  these  objections,  it 
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is  to  be  observed  that  a  rule  may  bear  marks  of  apparent  indMl^l&ncy, 
and  nevertheless  contain  much  relative  fitness  and  propriety ;  a  regulation 
may  be  extremely  unfit  to  be  made  which  yet  shall  be  extreme^  and 
the  only  lit  rule  to  be  obterved  towaids  other  parties  who  have  UKially 
establi^ed  it  for  themsdvet. 

"  So  much  it  might  be  necessary'  to  explain  myself  on  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  propriety,  but  it  is  much  more  material  to  consider  what  is  the 
actual  rule  of  the  maritime  law  of  England  on  this  subject  I  understand 
it  to  be  clearly  Ihis^  that  the  maritiiiie  law  of  England,  having  adopted  a 
moat  liberal  rule  of  reititiition  on  salvage  with  respect  to  the  recaptured 
property  of  its  own  subjects,  gives  the  benefit  of  that  rule  to  its  allies,  till 
it  appears  that  they  act  towards  British  property  on  a  less  liberal  principle ; 
in  such  case  it  adopts  their  rule  and  treats  them  according  to  their  own 
measure  of  justice.  This  I  consider  to  be  the  true  statement  of  the  lair 
of  England  on  this  subject  It  was  clearly  so  recognised  in  the  case  of 
the '  San  lago' — a  case  which  was  not,  as  has  been  insinuated,  decided  on 
special  circumstances,  nor  on  novel  principles,  but  on  principles  of  estab- 
lished use  and  authority  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country.  In  the 
discussion  of  that  case  much  attention  was  paid  to  an  opinion  found 
amongst  the  manuscript  coUeetions  of  a  very  experienced  practMoner  in 
this  profession  (Sir  E.  Simpson),  which  records  the  practice  and  rule  at  it 
was  understood  to  prevail  in  his  time.  '  The  rule  is,  that  England  restores 
on  salvage  to  its  allies,  but  if  instances  can  be  given  of  British  property 
retaken  by  them  and  condemned  as  prize,  the  Court  of  Admiral^  will 
determine  their  cases  according  to  their  own  rale.' 

"  I  conceive  this  principle  of  reciprocity  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
cases  of  recapture ;  it  is  found  also  to  operate  in  other  cases  of  maritime 
law.  At  the  breaking  out  of  war  it  is  the  constant  practice  of  this  country 
to  condemn  property  seized  before  the  war  if  the  enemy  condemns,  and 
to  restore  if  the  enemy  restores. 

"  It  is  a  principle  sanctioned  by  that  great  foundation  of  the  law  of 
England,  Magna  Charta^  itself,  which  prescribes  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  war  the  enemy's  merchants  shall  be  kept  and  treated  as  ov 
own  merchants  are  treated  in  their  country. 

"  In  recaptures  it  is  observable  that  the  liberality  of  this  country  outsteps 
its  caution ;  it  restores  on  salvage  without  inquiry  till  it  appears  that  the 
ally  pursues  a  different  rule.  It  may  be  said,  there  may  be  inequality  sod 
hazard  in  this  prompt  liberality,  and  we  may  restore  when  the  ally  con- 
demns ;  and  so  the  fact  has  been,  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  before  the 
case  of  the  'San  lago'  had  introduced  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
Spanish  law,  restitution  of  Spanish  property  on  recapture  had  passed  ai 
of  course ;  the  more  accurate  rule,  however,  is  that  which  I  have  laid 
down." 

United  Statea — ^The  law  relating  to  recaptures  is  to  be  found 
in  Act  of  Congress  of  3  March,  1800/  which  provides  by 
section  i — 

"  That  when  any  vessel  other  than  a  vessel  of  war  or  privateer,  or  when 

any  goods  which  shall  hereafter  be  taken  as  prize  by  any  vessel  acting 
under  authority  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  appear 

'  Art.  XLI. 

'  C.  14,  Satutes  at  Large,  U.S.A.,  Vol  II,  16. 
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to  ham  before  belonged  to  any  person  or  persons  resident  within  or  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  to  have  been  taken  by  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States  or  under  authority  or  pretence  of  authority  from  any 
prince,  Government,  or  State  against  which  the  United  States  have 
authorised  or  shall  autiiorise  defence  or  reprisals,  floch  veswb  or  goods  not 
having  been  condemned  as  prize  by  competent  authority  before  the  recapture 

thereof,  the  same  shall  be  restored  to  the  former  owner  or  owners  thereof 
he  or  they  paying  for  and  in  lieu  of  salvage  if  retaken  by  a  {uiblic  vessel 
of  the  United  States  one-eighth  part,  and  if  retaken  by  a  private  vessel 
of  the  United  States  one^aixtb  jMirt  of  the  true  value  of  die  vessels  or 
goods  so  to  be  restored,  allowing  and  excepting  all  imports  and  public 
duties  to  which  the  same  may  be  liable.  And  if  the  vessel  so  retaken 
shall  appear  to  have  been  set  forth  and  armed  as  a  vessel  of  war  before 
such  capture  or  afterwards  and  before  the  retaking  thereof  as  aforesaid, 
the  former  owner  or  owners  on  the  restoration  thereof  shall  be  adjudged 
to  pay  for  and  in  lieu  of  salvage,  one  moiety  of  the  true  value  of  such 
vessel  of  war  or  prfvateer." 

By  section  2,  if  the  recaptured  venel  or  goods  belonged  to  the 
Government,  provided  the  vessel  were  unarmed,  the  salvage  is  to 
be  one-sucth  if  recaptured  bv  a  private  vessel,  and  one-twelfth  if 
recaptured  by  a  public  vess^ — 

**  And  for  the  recapture  as  aforesaid  of  a  public  armed  vessel  or  any 
goods  therein,  one  moiety  of  the  true  value  thereof  when  made  by  a 
private  vessel  of  the  United  States,  and  one-fourth  part  of  such  value 
when  such  recapture  shall  be  made  by  a  public  armed  vessel  of  the 
United  States." 

Condemnation  before  recapture. — The  "Star"^  was  an 

American  ship  which  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain  had  been 
captured  by  a  British  cruiser,  nnd,  after  condemnation  in  the 
British  Courts,  sold  to  a  British  merchant.  Whilst  sailing  under 
the  British  flag  as  a  trading  vessel,  she  was  recaptured  by  the 
American  private  armed  ship  "  Surprise." 

It  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  original  proprietors  that  by 
section  5  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  20  June,  1812,-  the  property 
of  subjects  and  neutrals  recaptured  from  the  enemy  ought  to  be 
restored  on  payment  of  salvage,  without  reference  to  the  fact 
whether  they  had  been  previously  condemned  or  noL 

If  the  case,  said  Story,  J.,  stood  on  the  Act  of  1800  alone,  it 
was  perfectly  clear  that  the  right  of  the  proprietor  was  barred,  for 
the  Act  expressly  excepts  from  its  operation  all  cases  where  the 
property  had  been  condemned  by  competent  authority,  and  the 
same  result  flowed  from  the  principles  of  international  law. 

"  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  by  public  jurists  that  in  cases  of  capture  a 

firm  possession  changes  the  title  to  the  property  ;  and  althnufrh  there  has 
been  in  former  times  much  vexed  discussion  as  to  the  time  at  which  this 

'  3  Wheat.,  78  (181 8). 

>  C.  CVII,  Statutes  at  Large,  U.S.A.,  VoU  II,  7S9> 
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change  of  property'  takes  place,  whether  on  the  capture  or  on  pernoctation 
or  on  the  carr\  iiu^  infra  praesidia  of  the  prize,  it  is  universally  allowed 
that,  at  all  events,  a  sentence  of  condemnation  completely  extinguishes 
tbe  title  of  the  original  proprietor  and  traosfen  a  rightM  titie  to  tfe 
captors  or  their  aoverdgiL  It  would  follow,  of  oourae,  that  propertf 
recaptured  from  an  enemy  after  condemnation  would  by  the  law  of  rations 
be  lawful  prize  of  war  io  whomsoever  the  antecedent  title  might  hafe 
vested." 

The  learned  judge  then  cited  the  fifth  section  of  the  Act  of 
i8i3: — 

"That  all  vesaela^  goods,  and  effects  the  property  of  any  dtizen  of  (Ik 
Unit^  States  or  of  persons  resident  wilhin  ausd  under  the  protection  of  the 

United  States  or  of  persons  permanently  resident  within  and  under 
the  protection  of  any  foreign  prince,  Government,  or  State  in  amit}'  wth 
the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  captured  the  enemy  and  wbicb 
shall  be  recaptured  by  vessels  commissioned  as  afiwesaid,  shall  be  lestoied 
to  the  lawful  owmn  upon  payment  by  them  respectively  of  a  just  and 
reasonable  salvage,  to  be  determined  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
parties  concerned  or  by  the  decree  of  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
according  to  the  nature  of  each  case,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  heretofore 
established  by  law." 

He  refused  to  admit  that  the  section  had  adopted  the  principle 
of  jus  pasthmtnii  reserved  to  British  subjects  by  the  statutes  of 

George  II  and  George  III,  even  after  condemnation. 

The  section  contained  no  repealing  clause  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  iSoo.  and  therefore  he  held  that  both  Acts 
were  to  be  construed  togrether,  and  except  so  far  as  there  was  any 
repugnancy  between  them  to  be  considered  as  in  full  force.  The 
section  was  not  free  from  doubt,  but  every  portion  of  it  might,  by 
the  fair  rules  of  interpretation,  be  deemed  affirmative  of  the  exist 
in^  law.  Lawful  owners  meant  lawful  owners  at  the  time  of  Lhc 
recapture,  and  ihey  were  not  the  original  proprietor,  but  the  persons 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  title  under  the  decree  of  condemnatioa 

"  There  does  not,  therefore,  seem  any  solid  reason  on  which  to  rest  the 
construction  contended  for  by  the  claimant  And  these  are  the  mosi 
weighty  reasons,  founded  upon  public  inconvcniency,  upon  national  law, 
and  upon  the  very  terms  of  the  Salvage  and  Prize  Acts  for  the  contrary 
construction.  In  considering  the  section  in  question  as  merel>'  affirmative, 
every  difficulty  vanishes,  and  the  ^mmetry  of  a  system  apparently  built 
up  with  great  care  and  caution,  as  well  as  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
received  principles  of  public  law,  is  maintained  and  enforced." 

Salvage  an  incident  to  the  question  of  prize.— In  the 

'*  Adeline,*'^  American  property  was  restored  on  payment  of 
salvage,  although  no  claim  for  salvage  had  been  made. 

*  9  Cranch,  244  (1815). 
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"  Recaptures "  said  Stocy,  J., "  are  emphatically  cases  of  prize ;  for  the 

definition  of  prize  ^oods  is,  that  they  aie  good<^  taken  on  the  high  seas 
jure  belli  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The  Court,  then,  has  a  legiti- 
mate jurisdiction  over  the  property  as  prize,  and  having  it,  will  exert  its 
authority  over  ail  the  inddenta.  it  will  decree  a  restoration  of  the  whote 
or  of  a  part ;  it  will  decree  it  absolntely  or  burdened  with  salvage,  and 
whether  the  salvag'e  be  held  a  portion  of  the  thing  itself  or  a  mere  h'en 
upon  it,  or  a  condition  annexed  to  the  principal  question  of  prize  and 
within  the  scope  of  the  regular  prize  all^^tion. ' 

The  "Adeline"  was  an  American  private  armed  vessel  captured 

by  a  British  squadron,  which  put  a  prize  crew  on  board  and  ordered 
her  to  Gibraltar.  After  being  six  days  in  possession  of  the  British, 
she  was  recaptured  by  the  American  privateer  "  Expedition,"  and 
carried  to  New  York.  The  vessel  was  restored  by  consent  on 
payment  of  one-half  for  salvage. 

The  recaptors  claimed  to  be  entitled  under  the  Act  of  1800  to 
one-half  the  value  of  the  cargo  as  well.  Upon  this  point  Story,  J., 
said 

"  We  are  all,  however,  of  a  different  opinion.  The  statute  is  expressed 
in  dear  and  imambigaoiis  terms.  It  does  not  give  the  salvage  of  one* 
sixth  part  of  the  value  upon  the  goods  the  cargo  of  an  unarmed  vessel, 

but  it  gives  it  upon  any  g'ood<?  recaptured,  without  any  reference  to  the 
vehicle  or  vessel  in  which  they  are  found.  We  cannot  interpose  a  limita- 
tion or  qualitication  upon  the  terms  which  the  Legislature  has  not  itself 
imposed,  and  if  there  be  graund  for  father  salvage  in  cases  of  armed 
vessels,  either  upon  public  policy  or  principle,  such  considerations  must  be 
addressed  with  effect  to  another  tribunal." 

Recapture  of  the  property  of  allies.— By  section  3  of  the 

Act  of  1800,  it  is  provided— 

"  That  when  any  vessel  or  goods  which  shall  betaken  as  prise  as  afore» 
said  shall  appear  to  have  belonged  to  any  person  or  persons  permanently 

resident  within  the  territory  and  under  the  protcctinn  of  any  foreign 
prince,  Government,  or  State  in  amity  with  the  Urn'ted  States,  and  to  have 
been  taken  by  an  enemy  of  the  United  States,  ur  by  authority  or  pretence 
of  authority  from  any  prince.  Government,  or  State  against  whidi  the 
United  States  have  authorized  or  shall  authorize  defence  or  reprisals,  then 
such  vessel  or  goods  shall  be  adjiidtjed  to  be  restored  to  the  former 
owner  or  owners  thereof,  he  or  they  paying  in  lieu  of  salvage  such  pro- 
portion of  the  true  value  of  the  vessel  or  goods  so  to  be  restored  as  by 
law  or  usage  of  such  prince^  Government,  or  State  within  whose  territory 
such  former  owner  or  owners  shall  be  so  resident,  shall  be  required  on  tiie 
restoration  of  any  vessel  or  goods  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  under 
like  circumstances  of  recapture  made  by  the  authority  of  such  foreign 
prince.  Government,  or  State ;  and  where  no  such  law  or  usage  shall  be 
k  known,  the  same  salvage  shall  be  allowed  as  by  the  first  section  of  this 
'  Act  Provided  that  no  such  vessel  or  goods  shall  be  adjudged  to  be 
restored  to  such  former  owner  or  owners  in  any  case  where  the  same 
shall  have  been,  before  the  capture  thereof,  condemned  as  prize  by  com- 
^  petent  authority,  nor  in  any  case  where  by  the  law  or  usage  of  the 
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prince,  Government,  or  State  within  whose  territory  such  former  n\m- 
or  owners  shall  be  resident  as  aforesaid,  the  vessel  or  goods  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  under  like  circumstances  of  recapture 
would  not  be  restored  to  socb  dtis^is  of  tbe  United  State&  Provided  | 
also  llitt  nothing  shall  be  ooBitrned  to  contimfene  or  alter  the  tsfint  of 
restoration  in  cases  of  recapture  which  are  or  may  be  agreed  on  in  any 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  any  foieign  pdnoe»  Govenunent,  or 

SUtOL" 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  in  the  restitution  of  the  property  of 
alien  friends  or  allies  as  well  as  of  neutrals  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  is  applied  by  American  law.  In  the  "  Adeline  "  part 
of  tne  carffo  was  claimed  by  French  subjects,  some  residing  in  tbe 
States  ana  some  in  Fiance^  and  part  by  aUm /runds. 

As  to  the  claims  of  the  parties  domiciled  in  France,"  said  Story,  i 
"whether  natives  or  Americans  or  other  foreigners,  their  rights  depend  ' 
altogether  upon  the  law  of  France  as  to  recaptures ;  for  by  the  Act  of  ] 
Congress  as  well  as  by  the  general  law,  in  cases  of  recapture  the  rule  of  I 
reciprocity  is  to  be  applied.    If  France  would  restore  in  a  like  case,  then 
we  aie  bound  to  restore ;  if  otherwise^  then  tbe  whcAe  property  most  be 
eoodemned  to  tbe  recaptots.   It  appears  that  by  the  law  of  Fraaos  Is 
cases  of  leeaptnre,  after  the  property  has  been  twenty-four  hours  in  posses- 
sion of  Acenemy,  the  whole  is  adjudged  good  prize  to  the  recaptors  whether  i 
it  belonged  to  her  subjects,  to  her  allies,  ur  to  Qeutral:>.    W'c  are  bound 
tfaeiefoie  in  this  caae  to  apply  tbe  same  nik^  and  as  the  property  in  Ifab 
case  was  recaptured  after  it  hstd  been  in  possession  of  the  enemy  more  than 
twenty-four  hours,  it  must  so  far  as  it  belonged  to  persons  ifftmiriltnf  is 
France  be  condemned  to  the  recaptocs,"  , 

Actual  or  constructive  capture. — Military  salvage  will 
not  be  allowed  unless  there  is  an  actual  rescue  from  the  enemy, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  prize  should  have  been  in  the 
actual  possession  of  the  enemy ;  it  ia  suflBdent  if  it  was  under  bis 
power. 

The  '*  Franklin"^  was  a  British  ship  and  cargo,  whidt,  omg  | 
to  alleged  distress,  was  recaptured  when  putting  into  a  SpantsE 
enemy  port  whilst  deviating  from  her  course.  In  refusing  milttaiy  ! 
salvage  Sir  William  Scott  said  that  he  knew  of  no  case  ' 

"In  wbidi  military  salvage  had  been  given  where  the  property  tcwiiml 
was  not  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  or  so  nearly  as  to  be  cer 

tainly  and  inevitably  under  his  grasp.  There  has  been  no  ca^e  wh^Ti 
possession,  if  not  absolute,  was  not  almost  inseparable,  as  when  the 
ship  had  struck,  and  was  near  as  to  be  virtually  in  the  hands  and 
gripe  of  the  enemy.  In  such  cases  tbe  same  hazard  is  incurred  by  the 
salvor,  and  the  reason  exists  to  hold  out  a  stimulus  to  receptors*  But  in 
this  case  there  was  no  enemy  to  encounter.  The  danger  to  the  parties 
was  contingent  only,  and  though  probable  to  occur,  liad  not  actualif  j 
occurred."  I 

*  4  Rob.,  147  (iSoi).  I 
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The  learned  judge»  however,  awatded  dvil  salvage-^;^ 500  and 
expenses. 

The  "  Edward  and  Mary"^  was  a  British  merchantman  which, 
separated  from  her  convoy  in  a  storm,  was  brought  to  by  a  French 

h^[ger,  whose  master  ordered  her  to  stand  by  until  the  storm 
moderated  sufficiently  to  send  a  boat  on  board.  They  continued 
nlono^side  for  some  hours,  when  the  British  frigate',  the  "Arethusa," 
came  up,  chased,  and  captured  the  lugger.  During  the  chase  the 
*'  Edward  and  Mary  "  escaped  and  rejoined  the  convoy. 

Although  Sir  WilHam  Scott  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
recapture  did  not  come  within  the  statute,  since  the  prize  never 
came  into  the  actual  and  bodily  possession  of  the  recaptor,  yet  it 
was  still  a  case  for  salvage  under  the  general  maritime  law,  and  he 
awarded  the  same  rate  as  if  it  had  come  within  the  Act  On  the 
question  of  possession  by  the  enemy,  he  said : — 

"  It  appears  that  the  French  vessel  brought  him  to,  and  declared  herself 
a  Frendi  privateer,  and  ordered  him  to  lie  to,  but  owing  to  the  boisterous 
state  of  the  weather  she  did  not  send  a  man  on  board.  I  can  by  no 
means  agree  to  what  has  been  advanced  In  argument  that  it  was  on  this 
account  no  capture.  The  sending  of  a  prize  master  on  board  is  a  v^r^r 
natural  overt  act  of  possession,  but  by  no  means  es=;entiai  to  constitute 
a  capture.  If  the  merchantmaa  was  obliged  to  lie  to  and  obey  the  direction 
of  the  French  lugger  and  await  her  further  orders,  she  was  completely 
under  the  dominion  of  the  eoemjr;  tiiere  was  no  ability  to  resist  and  no 
prospect  of  escape." 

In  the  case  of  the  "  Pensamento  Feliz,"*  a  Portuguese  vessel 
with  a  cargo  belonging  to  British  and  Portuguese  merchants,  Sir 
William  Scott  granted  military  salvage  to  the  '*  Endymion  "  frigate 
which  had  sent  her  boats  into  the  port  of  Muros,  in  Spain,  where 


Muros  had  been  seized  the  French,  who  had  momentarily 
retired  on  another  expedition ;  but  since  they  might  have  returned 
whenever  they  chose,  and  would  certainly  have  seized  the  vessel 
if  they  had  done  so,  the  learned  judge  found  that  the  vessel 
was  sufficiently  within  thdr  power,  though  not  in  their  actual 
possession. 

Hostile  recapture. — -The  proprietary'  rights  of  the  captors  are 
as  a  rule  divested  by  hostile  recapture,  escape,  or  voluntary  dis- 
charge of  the  prize.  Consequently,  the  Courts  of  the  captors 
which  by  a  lawful  capture  had  acquired  jurisdiction  over  the  prize, 
although  it  might  happen  to  be  lying  out  of  their  jurisdiction, 
lose  such  jurisdiction  by  circumstances  such  as  the  law  of  nations 
can  notice. 

^  >  3  Rob.,  305  (1801).  '  I  £4w.  Adm.,  X15  (1809). 
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"  Recapture,  escape,  or  a  voluntary  discharge  of  the  captured  vessd,* 

said  Marshall,  C.J.,  in  Hudson  v.  Guestier,^  "  would  be  ?Tich  a  circumstance, 
because  the  sovereign  would  be  thereby  deprived  of  the  possession  of  lite 
thing  and  of  his  power  over  it" 

It  is  the  possession  of  the  captor  which  gives  the  jurisdictioo 

to  the  sovereign. 

So  in  the  cn.sc  of  the  "  Dilis^entia,"-  the  voluntary  relinquish- 
ment by  Admiral  Berkley  of  his  control  over  the  Danish  shijK, 
induced  by  some  mistake  in  law  or  fact,  completely  divested  all 
the  rights  of  himself  and  those  uader  him. 

Rerecapttire. — ^Where  a  hosHle  ship  is  captured  and  after- 
wards recaptured  by  the  enemy  and  then  recaptured  from  the 
eaemy»  the  oris^inal  captors  are  not  entitled  to  restitution  on 
paying  salvage,  but  the  last  recaptors  are  entitled  to  all  the  fights 
of  prize,  for  by  the  first  recapture  the  whole  right  of  the  on^nal 
captors  has  been  wholly  divested. 

In  the  case  of  the  "  Lucretia"  (1778),  the  Court  was  disposed, 
though  apparently  in  departure  from  more  ancient  precedents,  to 
consider  the  original  taker  as  the  captor  and  the  subsequent  taker 
as  the  recaptor,  entitled  to  a  high  salvage. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  *'  Polly  *  (i  780),  which  had  been  rescued  by 
the  American  crew  and  retaken  and  condemned  to  the  last  captor  by 
the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  in  New  York,  upon  the  appeal  to  ihe 
Lords  of  Appeal  by  the  first  captor,  it  was  held  that  the  latter 
had  not  completed  his  possession,  that  the  incipient  interest  wludi 
had  been  acquired  by  the  first  taker  was  entirely  divested  bjr 
the  subsequent  rescue,  and  that  the  final  British  captor  was  the 
efficient  captor,  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
prize.' 

The  same  decision  was  given  in  the  case  of  the  "  Mar^erite" 
(1781),  where  the  first  recapture  was  made  by  a  French  fngate. 

According  to  Valin,  by  an  arr^  of  1748  the  same  nue  was 
established  in  the  French  Courts.* 

*  Veut  et  enleod  sa  majesty  que  les  prises  des  navires  ennemis  faites  par 

se<i  vaisseaux,  ou  par  ceux  de  ses  sujets  arm^s  en  course,  recouss6s  par  les 
ennccais  et  ensuite  reprises  sur  eux,  appartiennent  en  en  tier  au  dernier 
pre  11  cur." 

The  law  of  the  United  States  is  also  the  same.  The  "Astrea  "* 
was  an  enemy's  vessel  captured  by  an  American  privateer  re- 
captured by  another  enemy's  vessel,  and  again  recaptured  by 
another  American  privateer. 

>  4  Cranch,  ?03  (1808) ;  6  Cranch,  aSi. 

*  I  Dod.  Adni.,  404  (1^14).  '  4  RoU,  317,  note. 

*  L'Ord,  ii,  357-9 ;  Trait^  dcs  Prises,  c.  VI,  se&  I ;  PoOuer,  de  PropciA^  Na  99> 

*  1  Wheat,  125  (1816}. 
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"An  interest,"  said  Chief  Justice  Marsihall,  "acqnifod  fay  possession  is 
divested  by  the  loss  of  possession,  from  the  veiy  nature  of  a  title  acquked 
in  war.  The  law  of  oar  own  oountiy  as  to  salvage  settles  the  question." 

Rights  of  recaptors. — The  right  of  the  recaptors  to  salvage 
is  extinguished  by  a  subsequent  recapture,  followed  by  a  regular 
sentence  of  condemnation,  carried  into  execution  and  divesting  the 
owners  of  their  property. 

The  "Charlotte  Caroline"^  was  a  Swedish  vessel  captured  by 
the  Danes,  recaptured  by  the  British,  and  again  recaptured  by  the 
Danes,  and  condemned  for  having  sailed  under  a  British  convoy. 
She  was,  however,  restored  hy  royal  authority,  and  the  master 
again  put  into  possession  of  his  ship,  and  eventually  reached  her 
origmsu  destination  of  a  British  port 

''The  sentences  of  the  Prize  Court,*'  said  Sir  WiUiam  Scott, "  are  abol- 
iahed  by  an  authority  which,  according  to  the  constitution  of  that  country, 

is  perfectly  competent  to  do  such  an  act ;  and  the  1^^  fiction  of  conver- 
sion is  completely  done  away  by  the  fact  of  restitution.  The  master  is 
reintegrated  in  his  rights,  and  the  vessel  sails  to  their  country  exactly  in 
the  same  state  as  if  she  had  proceeded  on  her  original  voyage  and  had 
suffered  no  intenruption  from  tiie  Danish  cruiser.'* 

The  learned  judge  accordinorly  held  that  since  the  recapture 
nothing  had  occurred  to  defeat  the  right  of  the  recaptors  to 
salvage. 

The  "  Blender!  Hail"*  was  a  British  vessel  captured  by  a 
French  frigate,  which  took  out  the  crew  and  attempted  to  scuttle 
her.  She  was  discovered  in  a  derelict  condition  by  the  pust-oftice 
packet  "  Eliza,"  which  put  an  officer  and  ten  men  on  board  to 
navigate  the  ship  hack  to  England  In  the  hurrv  of  leaving  the 
packet,  the  crew  forgot  to  take  a  log-glass,  a  watch,  and  a  chart  of 
the  Channel  When  close  to  Plymouth,  seeing  a  ship,  thev 
hoisted  a  signal  of  distress,  which  was  answered  by  the  British 
cruiser  "Challenger."  The  commander  of  the  "Challenger," 
instead  of  complying  with  the  request  for  these  implements,  took 
possession  of  the  '*  Blenden  Hall,"  brought  her  into  Plymouth,  and 
claimed  as  joint  salvors. 

In  declaring  that  the  King's  ship  had  no  claim  as  joint  captor, 
since  there  was  no  such  necessity  as  to  justify  her  interference,  Sir 
William  Scott  held  that  recaptors  who  have  obtained  possession  of 
a  ship  as  salvors  lawfully,  and  have  thus  acquired  a  legal  interest, 
cannot  be  divested  of  that  right  until  adjudication  has  taken  place 
in  a  court  of  competent  authority. 

*'  It  is  not,"  he  said,  "for  the  King's  officers  or  any  other  persons,  on 
the  ground  of  superior  authority,  to  dispossess  them  without  cause. 

*  I  Doda.  Adm.,  193  (iSisX  '  /Mi,  4^4  (18x4)^ 
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Cases  may  certainly  exi^t  jn  which  the  interference  of  the  King's 
officers  may  be  not  only  justifiable,  but  even  laudable.  They  may  find 
persons  in  possession  who  aie  unfit  from  inexperieoce  to  be  trusted  with  i 
valuable  property,  or  who  have  been  guilty  of  gross  mucooduct,  wfaidi  ' 
may  render  their  removal  proper  and  necessary.  But  these  necesritiw 
must  be  made  apparent  to  the  Court ;  and  persons  taking  possession  and 
hringing  in  a  snip  under  such  circumstances  must  understand  that  it  is 
their  duty,  in  the  first  place,  to  justify  themselves  for  the  steps  they  iiave 
taken." 

Abandonment  by  original  captors.^ — When  there  is  volun- 
tary abandonment  of  a  prize  by  the  original  captor  and  it  is 
captured  by  another  vessel,  the  latter  is  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  prize.  The  origin  of  this  principle  may  be  traced  to  the  civil 
law,  which  distinguished  between  a  voluntary  and  compulsory 
abandonment  of  possession,  the  former  changing  the  right  of 
property,  whilst  the  latter  had  no  such  effect.* 

The  "  Lord  Nelson was  an  English  vessel  captured  bv  a  I 
French  privateer  and  abandoned.    It  appears  that  the  Ei^Iiah 
master,  finding  escape  impoastble,  to  prevent  the  enemy  canyiM 
the  vessel  into  a  Frendi  port,  etit  awav  her  masts.   Finding  tt 
impossible  to  carry  her  off  m  this  condition»  and  sighting  anomer 

Size,  the  "  Lord  Nelson,"  her  crew  having  been  taken  out,  was 
t  to  her  fate.  She  was  brought  in  by  the  English  sloop-of-war 
"Cherokee,"  and  the  question  for  the  Court  was  whether  this 
should  be  considered  merely  as  a  case  of  salvage  on  recapture, 
or  as  a  dereUct 

In  allowing  a  moiety  to  the  recaptors  as  salvage,  Sir  William  | 

Scott  said I 

"  Here  there  \va8  a  total  abandnnment  of  their  inchoate  rights  as  cap*  I 
tors,  not  under  terror  of  any  British  force,  but  solely,  as  it  appears,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  act  of  the  master.    Suppose,  therefore,  that  after  tiud 

vomntary  abandonment  the  ship  had  been  met  by  some  Frendi  cniiaer,  i 

and  that  by  means  of  jury-masts  they  had  succeeded  in  carrying  her  into  | 

a  French  port  ;  can  there  he  nny  doubt  that  she  would  hnve  been  prize  to  j 
the  second  captor?    There  was  a  total  extinction  of  the  rights  of  the  first 

captor,  who  had  quitted  the  prize  upon  finding  he  could  not  carry  her  into  | 

port,  and  having  at  the  same  time  another  object  in  view  better  worth  hii  j 

attention.  There  was  no  application  of  force  or  terror ;  it  was  a  wjlun-  | 

tary  quitting,  and  the  ship  was  therefore  found  in  the  situation  of  a  dcre*  i 
lict,  abandoned  by  aU  who  could  pretend  to  any  right  in  her." 

The  *' John  and  Jane"'  was  an  English  vessel  captured  by  the 
French  and  abandoned.  In  granting  salvage.  Sir  william  Scott 
said : — 

*  Just.  Inst.,  1 1,  I,  sees.  46, 47.  See  also  Hynkershoek,  Q.  J.  Pub.,  c.  4,  3S  ;  2  Azuni,  j 
part  2,  c.  4,  art.  2,  sees,  i,  3,  7 ;  S  Woodeson,  454 ;  Goss  v.  Withers,  a  Buir,69Q. 

«  I  Edw.  Adm.,  79  (1809) ;  the  **  Mary  Ford,*  3  DalL,  188  (179$). 

*  4  Rob.,  216  (i2o2).  ! 
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I  do  not  think  that  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  case  of  derelict.  The 

vessel  appears  to  have  been  captured  by  the  French  and  deserted,  but 
there  is  no  animus  iU'relinqueruii  imputable  to  the  owner.  The  French 
captors  had  left  the  vessel  because,  perhaps,  they  did  not  wish  to  be  en- 
cumbered with  her  or  delayed  in  tnelr  cruise.  But  tlkose  who  were  in 
possession  as  agents  of  the  proprietor  had  not  committed  any  act  of  dere* 
fiction.  The  principle  of  derelict  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  apply.  If  the 
enemy  had  kept  possession  and  maintained  a  contest,  the  law  would  have 
given  only  one-sixth  to  a  recaptor.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  merit  of  the 
salvors  is  greater,  or  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  greater  reward  because  no 
person  was  left  on  bosfd  tlie  sbip  to  defend  her?" 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  learned  judge  awarded  one-fourth, 
which  was  goin^  further  than  on  strict  principle  was  warranted. 

The  same  course  was  followed  in  the  "Gage,"^  which  was  a 
British  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  timber  which  had  been  captured  by 
a  French  privateer,  and  found  at  sea  by  a  British  cruiser  with  a 
fire  burning  in  her  cabin. 

In  allowing  one*fourth  as  salvage  it  was  thought,  upon  the 
depositions  mone,  that  it  bore  the  appearance  of  a  case  olf 
derelict,  and  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  why  the  prize  had 
been  abandoned.  As  there  was  nothing  to  show  compulsory 
abandonment,  the  Court  held  that  it  was  not  restricted  to  the  rate 
of  salvage  prescribed  on  recapture  by  the  Prize  Court,  since  this 
was  not  strictly  a  recapture,  but  was  entitled  to  exercise  discretion 
in  allowing-  ci  Inrger  award.    One-fourth  was  allowed. 

In  the  case  ot  the  "  Diligentia,"  '  there  had  been  a  seizure  of 
some  Danish  vessels  in  a  Portuguese  port  by  one  British  Admiral, 
who  withdrew  from  possession  and  left  the  vessels  under  the 
control  of  their  Danish  masters,  and  a  second  seizure  by  another 
British  Admiral  at  a  subsequent  date.  In  deciding  for  the  second 
captors.  Sir  William  Scott  said  the  question  was  not  only 

"which  is  the  person  by  whom  a  seizure  was  made,  but  which  is  the 
party  legally  entitled  to  the  ciiaracter  uf  captor  ;  fur  there  may  be  many 
successive  captors,  but  only  one  can  be  legally  entitled  as  captor  to  the 
benefit  of  prize.  If  one  party  takes  a  vessel  and  afterwards  abandons  ' 
her,  nnd  then  another  takes  the  f^nme  vessel,  the  last  seizor  is  in  law  the 
only  captor.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  act  of  the  commander 
is  bindine  upon  the  interests  of  all  under  him,  and  that  he  alone  is 
responsibTe  for  costs  and  damages.  He  has  a  right  to  examine  the  ship's 
papers  and  to  detain  or  not,  accordine  to  his  own  notions  of  propriety. 
He  may,  perhaps,  act  erroneously,  and  relinquish  what  would  have  been 
good  prize  to  himself  and  his  crew.  But  if  he  does  dismiss  what  he  had 
before  seized  upon,  the  interest  of  himself  and  all  under  him  is  concluded 
fay  his  act,  and  the  same  vessel  lies  open  to  seizure  by  any  other  captor 
who  may  exercise  a  sounder  discretion.'* 

But  if  the  abandonment  is  involuntary,  produced  by  fear  or 

>  6  Rob.,  373  (1806).  *  f  Dod,  404  (tSi4X 
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superior  force,  espedaUy  if  produced  by  the  second  captors,  the 
rights  of  the  original  captors  are  completely  revived. 

The  Mary "  ^  was  an  English  snip  seized  by  the  privateer 
"Cadet,"  abandoned  by  her  in  fear  of  the  armed  brig  "Pad 
Jones^"  supposed  to  be  a  British  cruiser,  but  which  was,  in  lact,  as 
American  privateer. 

In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  Johnson,  J.,  said  i-^ 

"  We  are     opinion  that  the  Uucts  stated  make  a  dear  case  of  tortious 

dispo'^'^essjon  on  the  part  of  the  'Paul  Jones.'  The  privateer  'Cadet' 
had  with  great  g^antry  captured  the  '  Mary '  anci  been  in  possession 
of  her  a  night  and  a  day.  The  prize  was  dose  iii  upon  the  American 
coast  and  making  for  a  port  which  was  open  before  her.  It  was  not 
until  the  superior  sailing  of  the  '  Paul  Jones '  made  it  manifest  that  the 
prize  must  be  cut  off  from  this  port,  and  until  she  had  been  repeatedly 
fired  u[ion,  that  the  prize  crew  abandoned  her.  Idiere  exists  not  a 
pretext  that  this  abaiidoament  was  voluntary,  or  would  have  taken  place 
out  for  the  hostile  approach  of  the  *  Paul  Jones.'  Whether  the  vis  wu^ 
acted  upon  the  focoe  or-  the  lears  of  the  prise  crew  is  inunaterial,  since 
actual  dispossession  ensued." 

By  Article  IX  of  the  ordinance  of  1681/  if  a  captured  vessel  is 
abandoned  by  the  enemy  without  being  recaptured,  or  if  by  storms 
or  other  accident  it  returns  into  the  possession  of  French  subjedSi 
without  having  been  carried  into  an  enem/s  port,  it  must  be 
restored  to  the  owner  if  claimed  within  a  year  and  a  day,  althoi^ 
the  possession  of  the  enemy  may  have  continued  more  tfaao 
twenty-four  hours. 

**SI  le  navire^"  runs  the  ordinance,  ''sans  6tre  recous,  est  abandonn^  psr 

les  ennemis,  ou  si  par  tempete  ou  autre  cas  fortuit  W  revient  en  la  possession 
de  nos  sujets  avant  qu'il  ait  kXh  conduit  dans  aucun  port  ennemi,  il  sera 
rendu  au  proprietaire  qui  le  r^damera  dans  i'an  et  jour  quoiqu  il  ait 
pins  de  vingt-qnatre  heures  entre  les  mains  des  ennemis." 

Pothier,  as  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  points  out,  considers  that 
these  words,  avant  qiiiL sou  entrc  dans  aui  un  port  ennemi,  are  to  be 
understood  not  as  restricting  the  right  of  restitution,  on  payment 
of  salvage,  to  the  particular  case  mentioned,  of  a  vessel  which  is 
abandoned  by  the  enemy  belore  being  carried  into  port,  which 
case  is  mentioned  merely  as  an  example  of  what  ordinarily 
happens. 

"  Par ceque  c'est  le  cas  ordinaire  auquel  un  vaisseau  echappe  «l  Tenneini 
qui  Tapris,  ne  pouvant  plus  gnte  lui  tapper  lorsqu'il  a  iSx  conduit  dsns 
son  port"' 

Valin,  on  the  contrary,  contends  that  the  terms  of  the  ordinance 

*  2  Wheat.,  123  (i8r7\, 

*  Valin,  Ord.,  ii,  p.  257-9.  "Traite  des  Pnses,"  c  Vi.,  sec  i.  See  also  ly^Htn, 
"Prize,"  t.  II  c.  V,  sec.  la 

*  De  Propri^td,  Na  99. 
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are  to  be  literally  construed,  and  that  the  right  of  the  original 
proprietor  is  completelv  divested  by  the  carrying  into  the  enemy's 
port  He  considers  that  this  species  of  salvage  is  analogous  to 
that  in  the  case  of  shipwreck,  and  that  the  recaptors  are  entitled 
to  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  property  saved.  This  is  the  view 
taken  in  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  "  Mary  Ford,**^  which 
was  a  British  ship  captured  by  a  French  squadron  and  abandoned 
and  set  on  fire,  as  the  latter  was  too  weak  to  leave  a  prize  crew 
on  board.  It  was  found  on  the  high  seas  by  the  American  ship 
"Geoiige"  and  brought  in.  One-third  was  allowed  to  the  recaptors 
in  consideration  of  the  great  peril  they  underwent  and  the  services 
rendered,  and  two-thirds  were  adjudg'cd  to  the  French  captors, 
siiice  the  Court  were  not  satisfied  that  the  abandonment  under  the 
circumstances  revived  and  restored  the  rights  of  the  original 
British  proprietors.  Azuni,  however,  maintains  that  the  rate  of 
salvage  is  not  regulated  by  the  ordinance,  but  is  discretionary,  to 
be  apportioned  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  services 
rendered,  which  can  never  equal  the  rescue  of  property  from  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  or  the  recovery  of  goods  lost  by  shipwreck.' 
These  grounds  are  certainly  very  weak.  Rescue  from  the  enemy 
may  be  effected  by  the  mere  sight  d  superior  force,  whilst  the 
carrying  in  of  a  dismantled  ship  may  be  attended  with  great 
hazard  and  labour.  Emerigon*  also  is  opposed  to  Valin»  and 
supports  his  view  by  citing  c  287  of  the  "  Consolato  del  Mare." 

Recapture  by  neutrals. — When  a  prize  is  abandoned  by  the 
original  captors  and  it  is  found  and  brought  in  by  neutral  salvors, 
the  neutral  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  award  salvage,  to  determine  to 
whom  the  residue  uught  to  be  delivered,  but  not  to  inquire  into 
the  validity  of  the  capture  if  there  has  been  an  actual  or  con-  ^ 
stnictive  possession  by  the  original  captors.  In  the  "Mary 
Ford,"^  the  doctrine  was  thus  laid  down  as  sound : — 

**  The  principle  that  neutral  nations  ought  not  to  decide  respecting  the 
lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  capture  if  it  appears  that  the  captor  and  the  ( 
nation  from  whom  the  property  is  taken  are  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
the  captors  or  their  vendees  are  in  possession  of  the  property,  save  where 
the  territorial  rights  of  the  neutral  or  the  rights  of  their  citizens  are 
involved  iii  the  question  ;  and  that  neutrals  are  always  to  take  the  existing 
State  of  things  as  right,  so  that  if  either  of  the  Powers  at  war,  or  those  to 
whom  they  Save  transferred  it,  are  in  possession  of  a  thing  taken  from 
their  enemy  in  war,  neutral  Powers  are  to  suppose  them  lawfully  possessed, 
and  ought  not  to  inquire  how  Itjiig  or  under  what  circumstances  they  have 
possessed  them.  To  interfere  and  decide  in  such  cases  must  necessarily 
imply  a  partiality  contrary  to  the  idea  of  neutrality,  for  they  must  either 
give  greater  firmness  to  t&  capture  by  deciding  it  to  be  lawful,  or  weaken 

^3DslL, iSSb  *  Ft  II,civ»secs.S,9. 

*  "^Dm  Assnxaacea^*  I,  p.  504^$.          *  3  Dalt,  193  (7796). 
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and  render  it  less  tecnre  by  determining  it  to  be  unlawful   Neither  are 

neutral  Powers  to  ""ive  aid  to  either  party  by  conducting  their  pciSCS  for 
them  when  they  are  too  weak  to  protect  and  conduct  them." 

DonatiiMi  bj  original  captors  to  neutrala— Where  die 
original  captors  make  a  donation  of  die  prize  to  neutrals  who 
carry  it  into  a  neutral  port,  die  latter  are  entitled  to  salvage^  and 

the  original  proprietors  to  tlie  residue. 

The  "Adventure"^  was  a  British  veaael  captured  by  two 
French  frigates.    Part  of  the  cargo  having  been  taken  out,  the 

•*  Adventtifp "  wns  duly  presented  to  the  American  crews  (then 
neutral)  ot  two  vessels  which  the  frigates  had  just  taken  and  burnt 
By  the  time  the  prize  was  carried  to  an  American  port  war  bad 
also  broken  out  between  England  and  America. 

"In  this  case/'  said  Mr,  Justice  Johnson,  "the  most  natural  mode  of 
acquiring  a  definite  idea  of  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  the  subject  matter 
will  be  to  follow  it  through  the  successive  changes  of  circumstances  by 
which  the  natute  and  extent  of  those  riglits  were  affected  tir  caf^im, 
the  donation,  the  arrival  in  the  neutral  country,  and  the  subsequent  state 
of  war  between  belligerents  capture  undoubtedly  produces  a  complete 
de\-f.'--ture  ot  property.  Nothtni;  remains  to  the  rn  i|^inal  {;roprietor  but  a  mere 
scintilla  juris,  the  spes  rccuperundi.  The  modern  and  enlightened  practice 
of  nations  has  subjected  au  captures  to  the  scrutiny  of  judidel  tribonab  ss 
the  only  practical  means  of  fiimishlng  documentary  eWdence  to  accompany 
ve«;scls  that  have  been  captured  for  the  purpose  of  provinf^  that  the  seizure 
was  the  act  of  soverei^^^n  authority  and  not  of  mere  individual  outrage.  In 
the  case  of  a  purchase  made  by  a  neutral,  Great  Britain  demands  the 
prodnctlon  of  sudi  documentafy  evidence*  hnalng  fron  a  court  of  com- 
petent  authority,  or  will  dispossess  the  purchaser  of  a  ship  oi^inally 
British  (the  '  Flad  Oyen').*  Upon  the  donation,  therefore,  whatever  right 
mie^ht  in  the  abstract  have  existed,  the  donee  could  acquire  no  more  than 
what  was  consistent  with  his  neutral  character  to  take.  He  could  be  in  no 
better  situation  than  a  prlze-master,  navigating  the  prize  in  pursuance  of 
orders  from  his  commander.  The  vessel  remained  liable  to  Biitisb 
recapture  on  the  wh<de  voyage,  and  on  her  arrival  in  neutral  territory,  the 
donee  sunk  into  a  mere  bailee  for  the  British  claimant,  with  those  rip^hts 
over  the  Uiing  in  [lossession  which  the  municipal  law  (civil  and  common) 
gives  for  care  and  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  The  question  then  recurs,  is 
this  a  case  of  salvage  ?  On  the  negative  of  the  proposition  it  was  coo- 
tended  that  it  is  a  case  of  forfeiture  under  the  municipal  law,  and  therefore 
not  a  case  of  salvage  as  ac^ainst  the  United  States;  that  it  was  an 
unneutral  act  to  assist  the  rench  belHj^crciit  in  brininng  the  ve-sei 
infra  praesidia  or  into  any  situation  where  the  rights  of  cajpLure  would 
cease,  and  therefore  not  a  case  of  salvage  as  against  the  British  claimant 
Put  the  Court  entertains  an  Opinion  unfavourable  to  both  these  objections 
This  could  not  have  been  a  case  within  the  view  of  the  Le[^islaturc  when 
passing  the  Importation  Act  of  March,  1809.  The  ship  was  tlie  plank  on 
which  the  shipwrecked  mariners  reached  the  shore,  but  to  have  cast  into 
the  sea  the  cargo,  the  property  of  a  belb'gerent,  would  have  been  to  do 

>  I  Wheat.,  127,  note  (1814).  *  i  Kob.,  135. 
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him  an  injury  by  taking  away  die  diance  of  a  recovery,  subject  to  which 
they  took  it  into  their  possession.  Besides,  bringing  it  into  the  United 
States  does  not  necessarily  presuppose  a  violation  of  the  non- importation 
laws.  If  it  came  within  the  description  of  property  cast  casually  on  our 
shores,  as  tiie  Court  is  of  opinion  it  did,  legal  provision  existed  for  dis- 
podng  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  comport  with  the  policy  of  those 
laws.  At  last,  they  could  but  deliver  it  up  to  the  hands  of  the  Government 
to  be  reshipped  by  the  British  claimants,  or  otherwise  appropriated  under 
the  sanction  of  judicial  process.  And  such  was  the  course  they  pursued. 
Far  from  attempting  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  upon  their 
arrival  they  deltvered  it  up  to  the  custody  of  the  laws,  and  left  it  to  be 
disposed  of  under  judicial  authority.  The  case  has  no  feature  of  illegal 
importation,  and  cannot  possibly  have  imputed  to  it  the  violntion  of 
municipal  law.  to  the  question  arising  on  the  interest  of  the  British 
claimants,  it  will,  at  this  time  (war  having  supervened),  be  a  sufficient 
answer  that  tliey  who  have  no  rights  in  this  Court  cannot  urge  a  violation 
of  their  rights  against  the  libellants.  But  there  is  still  a  much  more  satis- 
factory answer.  To  have  attempted  to  carry  the  vessel  infra  praesidia  of 
the  enemy  would,  unless  it  could  have  been  excused  on  the  ground  of 
necessity,  have  been  an  unneutral  act  But  where  every  exertion  is  made 
to  bring  it  into  a  place  of  safety,  in  which  the  original  right  of  the  captured 
would  be  revived  and  might  be  asserted  instead  of  aiding  his  enemy,  it  Is 
doing  an  act  exclusively  resulting  to  the  benefit  of  the  claimant" 

Accordingly  one-half  was  allowed  as  salvage,  and  the  residue 
stood  over  till  the  end  of  the  war  unless  previously  confiscated  by 
the  Government 

Donation  by  original  captors  to  enemiea — By  section  1 2 

of  chapter  287  of  the  "Consolato  del  Mare"*—- 

**  If  an  enemy  on  capture  of  a  ship  or  cargo  make  a  gift  of  it,  such 
a  donation  or  gift  shall  not  be  valid  on  any  account ;  except  that  if  a  gift 

is  made  of  the  ship  or  rar^ro  to  those  to  whom  it  belonged,  such  donation 
shall  be  valid.  But  if  the  captor  bargains  with  the  master  in  these  words  :  (f 
'  We  are  willing  to  give  you  your  ship  for  nothing,  but  must  have  ransom 
for  the  cargo,  such  a  donation  shall  not  be  good ;  because  in  the  case  of 
whidh  we  are  now  speaking,  the  enemy  had  not  carried  it  into  a  place  of 
security,  so  as  to  say  that  he  might  not  lo^e  it,  notwithstanding  that  he 
might  so  far  have  obtained  power  over  his  prize  so  as  to  be  able  to  burn 
or  sink  it,  though  in  such  case  it  would  be  totally  lost  both  to  him  and  to 
^  owner;  it  is  to  be  understood,  therefore,  that  if  the  cargo  is  ran-  * 
somed,  the  master  to  whom  his  ship  has  been  so  given  is  bound  to  con- 
tribute to  the  ransom  paid  for  the  cargo  according  to  the  value  of  the 
ship,  and  the  same  rule  shall  be  observed  €  €tnUra  also  and  applied 
equally  to  the  ransom  of  ship  or  cargo." 

Ransom. — ^Just  as  a  master  may  hypothecate  his  cargo  on 
freight  in  a  foreign  port  for  repairing  damages  sustained  at  sea  to 

enable  him  to  continue  his  voyage,  and  just  as  he  may  throw 
overboard  even  the  whole  of  the  cargo  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity,  so  by  the  general  maritime  law  he  may  bind  by  his 
contract  for  ransom  the  whole  of  his  cargo  as  well  as  the  ship. 
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All  these  principles  are  contained  in  the  Laws  of  Oleron.  In  a 
note  to  Article  IX  it  is  said  that  if  pirates  tnke  the  ship  and  cargo 
entire  and  both  are  redeemed  for  a  sum  of  money,  the  average 
for  that  shall  be  common,  and  all  those  concerned  shall  con- 
trihute,^  These  provisions  have  been  copied  into  the  maritime 
codes  of  almost  every  State  in  Europe.  For  instance,  "  Les 
Costumes  de  la  Mar"  of  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty  of 
England  contain  the  following  provisions: — 

"C.  CLXXXV. — The  manag^ing  owner  of  a  ship  or  vessel  who  in  the 
open  sea  or  in  port  or  on  any  coast  or  in  other  place  shall  meet  with 
armed  vessels  of  the  enemy  may  parley  with,  and  make  a  convention  witb 
the  captains  and  with  the  admiral  for  a  quantity  of  money  in  ofder  thtt 
they  may  do  no  harm  to  him  nor  to  his  ship.  And  if  there  are  merchants 
on  board  that  ship  or  vessel,  he  ought  to  tell  them  the  convention  which 
he  will  make  or  has  made  with  them,  that  is,  with  the  captains  and  tiie 
admiral  of  that  armed  fleet,  and  altogether  ought  to  agree  and  ought  to 
pay  that  ransom  which  the  managing  owner  of  the  ship  or  vessel  has 
agieed  to  with  the  captains  and  with  the  admiral'  of  that  armed  fleet  And 
they  ought  to  pay  for  the  goods  in  common  by  shillings  and  pound*^  or  by 
besants.  and  the  managing  owner  of  the  ship  ought  to  contribute  for  half 
the  value  of  the  ship  or  vessel  And  if  there  be  no  merchants  on  board 
the  ship  or  vessd,  the  managing  owner  of  the  ship  ought  to  take  comud 
with  the  officers  of  the  poop  and  witii  tiie  mate  and  with,  the  offioets  of 
the  forecastle.  And  if  the  mnna^inj:^  owner  of  the  ship  p^iy^  the  ran?onj 
of  which  we  have  spoken  with  the  counsel  and  with  the  consent  of  all 
those  above  mentioned,  the  merchants  to  whom  the  goods  belong  ought 
not  to  dispute  anything,  provided  the  managing  owner  of  the  ^ip  pays 
for  half  of  that  which  the  ship  is  worth*  Bnt,  nevertheless,  if  the 
managing  owner  of  the  ship  or  vessel  meets,  as  above  said,  with  the 
armed  vessels  which  ^hall  not  be  enemies,  and  he  wishes  to  give  them  a 
present  or  refreshment  if  there  are  merchants  in  the  ship,  he  ought  to 
speak  to  them  and  inquire  if  the  merchants  are  willing  to  do  so,  and  the 
managing  owner  of  the  ship  ought  to  say  and  do  this  with  the  counsel  of 
all  those  above  mentioned.  And  if  the  managing  owner  of  the  ship  does 
not  act  with  the  consent  of  the  merchants  or  with  the  counsel  of  those 
ali  )ve  mcntioncc],  and  by  his  own  authority  makes  a  com  ention  or  gives 
refreshment  without  the  knowledge  of  the  merchants  or  without  the 
counsel  of  the  above-mentioned  persons,  the  managing  owner  of  the  ahtp 
ought  to  pay  it  out  of  his  own  property,  Ibr  the  merchants  are  not 
liable  to  give  him  anything  nor  to  rep!;^ce  anything  of  the  expense  or 
of  the  compact  for  the  refreshment  which  he  has  given  to  those  armed 
vessels."' 

Subsequent  chapters  deal  with  the  necessity  of  communicating 
tbe  agreement,  if  possible,  to  the  merchants,  and  with  their  con- 
tributions to  the  ransom. 

'  Sea  Laws,  136. 

'  The  use  of  the  woid  adnuial  iim  lha  date  of  this  Isw  St  s  psriod  «idM6qiienC  1^ 

Fourth  Crusade,  i.e.  c.  T19'. 

*  Black  Book  of  the  Adm.,  VoL  ill,  351. 
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The  provisions  relating  to  ransom  contsuned  m  the  "  Consolato 
del  Mare,"  are  to  be  found  in  chapter  287. 

Zi.  If  the  enemy  alter  a  captme  eomes  to  any  place  where  he  takes  a 

ransom  for  his  prize,  if  the  proprietors  wish  to  have  their  vessel  or  cargo 
again,  he  or  they  who  have  ransomed  her  are  bound  to  deliver  her  up  to 
the  original  owners  on  payment  of  the  debt  and  charges  and  some  further 
allowanoe  bendes  if  they  choose  to  accept  it 

"  17.  If  the  master  shall  redeem  any  part  of  the  cargo  or  make  any 
agreement  with  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  his  co-partners  by  which 

he  shall  regain  the  ship  or  carf^o,  he  may  compel  them  to  contribute,  by 
course  of  justice,  because  they  are  as  much  under  an  obiigation  to  him  as 
if  they  had  agreed  to  take  part  in  building  or  purchasing  a  new  ship. 

"  18.  But  if  the  master  makes  any  agreement  without  the  consent  of  his 
partners  or  the  major  part  of  them,  they  are  not  bound  to  anything 
unless  they  like  it ;  nor  is  the  master  answerable  to  them  for  the  rights 
and  interests  which  they  had  in  the  ship  at  the  time  of  capture ;  saving 
for  any  previous  accounts  which  might  be  still  remaining  unsettled 
respecting  their  shares  in  the  ship  or  cargo  at  the  time  it  was  taken  by  the 
enemy. 

**  19.  If  the  original  proprietors  are  disposed  to  resiune  their  shares  and 
the  master  makes  any  opposition,  the  justice  of  the  country  may  compel 
him  to  acquiesce,  for  there  can  be  no  ground  of  leasonaUe  resistance  on 

his  part  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  expense ;  and  it 
would  be  manifestly  unjust  that  any  one  should  dispossess  the  rest  of  their 

property. 

"20.  But  if  the  master  or  any  one  for  him  redeems  his  ship  or  cargo, 
after  the  enemy  has  gained  a  just  title  in  iti  and  those  who  were  part 
owners  refuse  to  pay,  as  before  specified,  the  master  or  his  agent  ought  to 

repeat  his  demand  upon  them  several  times  and  call  upon  them  to  pay 
their  share ;  and  if  they  still  refuse,  it  shaU  be  put  up  to  auction,  with 
permission  of  the  Government,  and  be  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder. 

**2i.  If  the  ship  or  cargo  shall  be  sold  for  more,  after  such  refusal, 
than  the  ransom  paid,  tiie  surplus  dull  be  paid  to  the  owners^  aooording 
to  their  shares,  if  the  master  chooses  it ;  otherwise,  he  is  not  obliged* 

And  the  master  shall  have  the  privilege  of  retaining  the  gOOds  in  question 
at  the  price  that  others  are  willing  to  give  for  them. 

"  22.  If  the  sale  shall  produce  so  much  as  the  ransom ;  if  the  master 
made  the  ransom  without  the  consent  of  his  partners,  they  are  not  bound 
for  the  deficiency  unless  ihey  choose  it;  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable 
that  the  master  or  his  agent  should  have  the  privilege,  at  the  price  that 
any  other  person  would  give,  as  the  defidenqr  would  fall  upon  him ; 
saving,  however,  that  if  any  of  the  partners  are  inclined  to  resume  their 
shares,  they  are  bound  to  make  good  the  deficiency  to  htm  pro  rata.  All 
the  reasonings  and  cases  and  conditions  above  mentioned  shall  be  taken 
under  the  supposition  that  the  enemy  had  carried  the  prise  into  a  place  of 
security  and  that  the  ransom  or  sale  had  been  made  fairly  and  without 
fraud" 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  last  paragraph  that  the  possession 
of  the  prize  by  the  captors  is  conceivol  to  be  determined  by 
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carrying  it  into  a  place  of  security,  the  infra  praesidia  of  modern 
practice.  Under  '*  Les  Costumes  de  la  Mar,"  actual  control  m 
any  place  by  the  captors  is  deemed  sufficient. 

Tnis  power  of  hypothecation  is  recogriized  by  most  of  the  oWw 
jurists.    Bynkershoek,  in  his  treatise  on  bottomry,  describes  itas— 

"  Contractus  quo  tota  navis  et  partes,  ctsi  actum  est,  etiam  onus  pro 
pecunia  erogata  pignori  ponitur :  Haec  omnia  obligavit  magister  et  obUgaie 
potuiL"» 

And  this  principle  was  recognized  in  the  common  law  courts  in 
E norland,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  Justin  v,  Ballam,*  decided 
in  the  ist  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  held  that — 

"  By  the  maritime  law,  every  contract  of  the  master  implies  an 
hypothecation ;  but  by  the  coflunoo  law  it  is  not  so,  unUss  it  be  so 
expressly  agreed.** 

And  so  with  lansom  bills,  which  were  agieements  between  the 
master  of  a  captured  vessel  or  cargo  and  the  captor,  by  which  the 
latter  permitted  the  former  to  depart  with  his  vessel  and  a  safe- 
conduct  or  licence  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  secured  by 

a  document  executed  in  duplicate,  one  of  which  is  kept  by  the 
captor,  and  which  is  properly  called  the  ransom  bill,  and  the  other 
by  the  master  which  is  called  his  safe-conduct. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  in  Ricord  Bettenham^  that  an 
action  by  an  alien  enemy  upon  a  ransom  bill  was  maintainable,  and 
ii  was  agreed  that  such  an  action  had  been  allowed  in  other 
Europeaa  countries  aad  upon  principltiii  which  could  nut  be 
disputed. 


AnthoQ  V.  Fisher/  although  Lord  Mansfield  dissented  from  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  holding  that  the  contract  of  ransom,  if 
allowed  to  be  made  a  subject»  is  an  implied  suspension  of 
the  disability  to  sue  so  far  as  the  remedies  on  that  contract  are 

concerned.  Upon  appeal  by  the  unanimous  opinion,  however,  of 
all  the  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer,  it 
was  held  that  an  alien  enemy  could  not  by  the  municipal  law  of 
this  country  sue  for  the  recovery  of  a  right  claimed  to  be  acquired 
by  him  in  actual  war. 

"  Even  in  the  ca'^e  of  ransoms,"  said  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  "  Hoop."^ 
"which  were  contracts,  but  contracts  arising  ex  jure  belli,  and  tolerated  as 
such,  the  enemy  was  not  permitted  to  sue  in  his  own  oroper  person  for  the 
payment  of  the  ransom  b&l;  the  payment  was  eofbroed  fay  ao  actkm 
brought  by  the  imprisoned  hostage  In  tfae  cootts  of  his  own  oomitiy  for  Hie 
recovery  of  his  ffeedom.** 

1  Q.  Jur.  PYir.,  Ub.  IIL  c  XVL  •  I  Stfk,  34. 
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This  is  a  technical  obfection  which  is  supported  neidier  by  any 
principle  nor  by  reason,  and  which  is  opposed  to  the  general 
usage. 

"  The  effect  of  thb  contract,"  says  Wheaton,  "  like  that  of  every  other 
which  may  be  lawfully  entered  into  between  belligerents,  is  to  suspend  the 
character  of  enemy  so  far  as  respects  the  parties  to  the  ransoni  bill,  and 
consequently  the  technical  objection  of  the  want  of  a  persona  standi  in 
judicio^  cannot  on  principle  pxevent  a  suit  being  brought  by  the  captor 
directly  on  the  ransom  buL'* 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  Lord  Mansfield's  view  is  more 
consonant  with  sound  morality  and  good  policy  and  with  the  law 
of  nations  and  the  eternal  rules  of  justice  than  the  narrow  and 
selfish  purpose  of  the  British  Legislature. 

"The  practice  in  France,"  says  Kent,  "when  a  French  vessel  has  been 
ranaoroed  and  a  hostage  given  to  the  enemy,  is  for  the  officers  of  the 
Admiralty  to  seize  the  vessel  and  her  cargo  on  her  return  to  port,  in  order 
to  compel  the  owners  to  pay  the  ransom  debt  and  relieve  the  hostage;  and 
this  is  a  course  dictated  by  a  prompt  and  liberal  sense  of  justice."' 

Public  vessels  of  war  would  appear  not  to  be  prohibited  from 
ransoming  ships  which  they  have  captured,  but  by  an  ordinance 
of  1 756  privateers  could  only  do  so  after  they  had  sent  three  prizes 

into  port. 

In  Spain,  a  privateer  after  the  capture  of  three  prizes  may 
ransom  any  subsequent  prize,  apparently  because  she  would  not 
be  in  a  condition  to  spare  any  more  men  for  a  prize  crew. 

The  ransom  of  neutral  vessels  has  been  prohibited  since  1782. 

The  practice  was  utterly  prohibited  in  Sweden  by  a  regulation 
of  1781  ;  in  Denmark,  by  one  of  1810;  in  Holland,  by  an  ordin- 
ance of  1781  ;  and  in  Russia,  apparently  since  1787.* 

Hautefeuille'  is  opposed  to  the  majority  of  French  and  German  ♦ 
jurists,  who  consider  that  ransom  of  neutral  property  is  permitted 
by  international  law  on  the  following  grounds :  (i)  The  seizure  of 
neutral  property  ought  to  be  pronounced  lawful  by  a  dedsion  of  a 
prize  court;  hence  neutrals  would  be  injured  by  demanding  a 
ransom  from  them  upon  such  a  decision.  To  this  Gessner  replies 
that — 

"The  neutral  consents  to  it,  and  no  one  takes  from  him  the  r^ht  of 
demanding  that  his  vessel  shall  be  seized  and  tried.  Moreover,  the  ransom 
does  not  deprive  him  of  the  eventual  benefit  of  a  favourable  sentence. 
The  proceedings  follow  their  course  none  the  less,  and  if  they  end  in 
dearing  the  vessel  the  captor  of  course  must  pay  the  ransom  back.  The 
neutral  then  has  in  this  case  the  advantage  of  avoiding  seizure  and  of 
freely  continuing  his  voyage  with  his  cargo,"^ 

>  Comm.,  Vol  1, 108.  See  also  Podiier,  "Tkait^  de  Propria/  Na  144- 

*  Atla/s  Hall,  460^  a. ;  Woolsey,  Intro.  Int.  Law,  pw  449^ 

•  IV,  262-4.  *  338-43» 
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(2}  Tfaot  by  granting  ransom  ID  OMittl  vessels  a  nation  nnd  its 
endsen  are  accessories  so  to  speak,  to  their  carrTin^  contrabsnd 
to  the  other  belligerent  To  this  Woolsey  replies  that  die 
belligerent  would  provide  for  his  inSeresia  in  uie  directiona  even 
to  his  vessels  of  war,  and,  moreover,  the  safe-oondttot  would  not 
permit  the  neutral  vessd,  if  it  had  contraband  on  board,  to  taikt  it 
to  a  blockaded  port.* 

Eventually  these  ransom  bills  were  considered  as  contrary  to 
public  policy,  inasmuch  as  they  tended  to  relax  the  energy  of  war 
by  depriving  cruisers  of  the  chance  of  recapture,  and  so  about 
the  middle  of  George  Ill's  reig^  the  ransoming  of  captured 
vessels  was  discountenanced  and  expressly  prohibited  by  a  statute,* 
which  inflicted  a  {penalty  on  any  British  captor  who  restored  upon 
ransom,  and  which  declared  ih«it  all  ransom  bills  given  by  British 
subjects  should  be  null  and  void. 

They  were,  however,  subseqoently,  in  cases  of  necessity,  allowed. 

"RaDsoms."  said  Sir  WOfiam  Soott  in  the  "Ship  Taken  at  Genoa/** 
"have  been  forbklden  as  subject  to  great  abuse,  being  in  the  comnion 
aooeptation  contracts  entered  into  at  sea  by  individual  captors,  and  very 
liable  to  be  abused  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  neutral  trade;.  Bat  cwca 
ransoms  under  circumstances  of  necessity  are  still  allowed" 

In  the  case  of  the  "  Gratitudine,"  *  Sir  William  Scott,  in  de- 
fining the  power  of  the  master  to  hypothecate  his  ship  and 
cargo  in  cases  of  distress  and  Jetison,  states  the  principle  upon 
which  it  is  based  : — 

"For  though  in  the  ordinary  sstate  of  things  he  is  a  stranger  to  the 
caigQ»  beyond  the  purposes  of  safie  custody  and  conveyance,  yet  in  cases 
of  instant  and  uofbiefleen  and  unpiovidod  aeoaaaity  the  character  of  agent 
and  supercatgo  is  forced  upon  htm,  not  by  the  immediate  act  and  appoint- 
ment by  the  owner,  but  by  the  general  policy  of  the  law,  unless  the  law 
can  be  supposed  to  mean  that  valuable  property  in  his  hand  is  to  be  left 
withont  protection  and  care.  It  must  unavoidably  be  admitted  that  in 
tome  cases  hit  must  exerdae  the  discretion  of  an  antfaofized  agent  over 
the  cargo*  as  well  in  die  piosecntian  ttf  the  vcfyagt  at  sea  as  in  iiiler- 
mediate  ports  into  which  he  may  be  oompaMed  to  enter/' 

Analogous  to  cases  of  repairs  caused  by  distress  at  ^ea  or 
jetison  is  that  of  ransom — 

"in  which  it  Is  well  known,"  says  the  learned  judge,  "that  by  the 
general  maritime  law  a  master  could  bind  by  ids  contract  the  whole  cargo, 

as  well  as  the  ship ;  he  could  not  beyond  the  value  of  the  frond:?,  but 
up  t  )  the  last  farthing  of  their  entire  value,  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  he 
might  bind  the  cargo  as  well  as  the  vessel ;  a  very  modern  regulation  of 
our  own  private  law  has  put  an  end  to  mr  practioe  of  ransoming,  bat  I 
am  speaking  of  the  general  maritime  taw  and  practice,  not  superseded  by 
private  and  positive  r^uiation." 

*  Intro.  Int.  Law, {^.449^  *  22  Geo.  Ill,  c.  25. 

>  4  Rob^  388  (1803).  *  3  Rob.,  240  (1801 ). 
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Where  a  hostage  is  g^ven. — The  ransom  bill  is  not  dis- 
charged by  the  death  or  recapture  of  the  hostage,  unless  there  is 
an  express  stipulation  to  that  effect,  since  the  giviag  of  a  hostage 
is  only  a  collateral  contract  A  hostage  is  fiot  aa  equivalent*  but 
a  collateral  security.  Giving  a  pledge  only  strengthens  the 
obligation  but  does  not  dtscfaatge  uie  debt,  ^erefore  the  loss  of 
such  collateral  security  does  not  cancel  the  contract  or  dischaige 
the  debtor  from  his  obligation  to  meet  the  tansom  bilL  And  it  was 
so  held  in  Ricord  v.  Be^enham.^ 

Recapture  of  ransom  bilL — ^Accoidtng  to  Valin,'  the  re- 
capture of  the  ransom  bill  puts  an  end  to  the  rights  of  the  or^nal 
captor.  The  iransom  bill  becomes  part  of  the  capture  made  by 
the  recaptor,  and  the  persons  of  the  tiostiie  nations,  who  were  the 
debtors  of  the  ransom,  are  thereby  discharged  from  their  obliga- 
tion under  the  ransom  bill. 

But  if  the  bin  has  been  transmitted  to  a  place  of  safety,  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  rights  of  the  original  captor 
should  not  be  retained,  although  in  practice  they  are  not  re- 
cc^nized. 

Extent  of  safe-conduct— The  safe-conduct  or  passport 
merely  insures  the  ransomed  vessel  against  interference  from  or 
recapture  by  the  cruisers  of  the  captor  or  of  its  allies,  but  not 
against  the  perils  of  the  sea.  If,  therefore,  the  ransomed  vessel  is 
lost  at  sea  or  becomes  a  total  loss,  the  deialors  are  not  thereby 
discharged  from  meeting  the  ransom  bill. 

But  the  vessel  must  not  devinte  from  her  course  or  exceed  the 
time  mentioned  in  the  safe-conduct,  except  uil^er  stress  of  weather 
or  unavoidable  necessity.  Any  such  deviation  entails  a  forfeiture 
of  the  safe-conduct.  If  retaken  under  such  circumstances,  the 
debtors  of  the  ransom  are  discharged  from  their  obligations,  which 
is  merged  in  the  prize,  and  the  amount  is  deducted  from  the  net 
proceeds  thereof  and  paid  to  the  first  captor,  whilst  the  residue  is 
paid  to  the  second  captor." 

The  present  practice  is  £roverned  by  the  Prize  Act,  1864,* 
section  45,  in  which  power  is  reserved  to  issue  regulations  by 
Order  in  Council,  subject  to  whtch^ 

**  Any  contract  or  agreement  entered  into,  and  any  bin,  bond,  or  other 

security  given  for  ransom  of  any  ship  or  goods,  shall  be  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  n<;  a  Prize  Court  (subject  to 
appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council),  and  if  entered 
into  or  given  in  contravention  of  any  such  Order  in  Council  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  entered  into  or  given  for  an  illegal  consideration. 
**  If  any  person  ransoms  or  enters  into  any  contract  or  agreement  for 

»  3  Burr.,  1734.  *  liv.  Ill,  lit.  9. 

*  Halleck,  p.  673.  «  37  &  38  Vict  c 
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ransomisig  any  ship  or  goods  in  contravention  of  any  such  Order  io 

Council,  he  shall  for  even'  «5iich  offence  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  ac^ainct 
in  the  Hirfh  Court  of  AdmiralH'  at  the  '^uit  of  Her  Majesty  in  her  Office 
of  Admiralty,  and  on  conviction  tu  be  iined  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court 
any  sum  not  exceeding  £$00." 

Ransom  has  never  been  prohibited  by  legislation  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  been  expressly  held,  in  Goodrich  zf.  Gordon,^ 
that  the  Act  of  Congress  of  2  August,  181 3,  which  interdicted 
the  use  of  British  licences  or  passes,  did  not  apply  to  contracts  of 
ransom. 

"  Such  contracts,"  said  Thomson,  CJ.,  "  are  sanctioned  by  the  law 
nations,  and  are  not  deemed  a  trading  with  the  enemy,  nor  was  the  pass- 
port given  by  the  captors  upon  the  ransom  and  accepted  hy  the  master 

of  the  captured  vessel  in  violatiofi  of  the  Act  of  Congress.  It  was 
merely  a  certificate  given  by  the  captors  to  serve  as  a  passport  and 
protect  the  ransomed  vessel  from  all  other  armed  vessels  belongmg  to 
the  nation  of  which  the  captors  were  subjects,  and  to  prevent  another 
capture;"* 

The  general  principles  are  admirably  stated  by  Story,  J.,  in  the 
case  of  Maisoiinaire  v.  Keating.* 

"The  second  question  i?,  whether  it  be  competent  for  a  friendly 
belligerent  to  demand  or  to  take  a  ransom  fur  restoring  the  property 
of  a  neutral  after  capture  It  is  argued  by  the  defendant  that  evoy 
ransom  supposes  a  vested  right  in  the  captors ;  that  this  does  not  exist 
in  respect  to  neutrals,  for  the  captors  have  only  a  ric^ht  to  bring  Ir.  fc 
adjudication  ;  that  neutral  property  is  liable  to  condemnation  only  in 
case  of  delinquency ;  and  that  captors  have  no  right  to  remit  in  behalf 
of  tlidr  sovereigns  a  foffdture  for  violation  of  neuMl  duties. 

**  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the  right  to  take  a  ransom  is  founded 
in  a  vested  title  in  the  captors  to  the  captured  property.  For  whether 
the  property  vest  after  twenty-four  hours'  possession  or  after  bringir^ 
in/ra  praesidia  as  seems  the  doctrine  of  the  civilians ;  or  after  condemna- 
tion, as  b  the  doctrine  of  Great  Britain ;  it  is  clear  that  the  rieht  to  take 
a  ransom  exists  from  the  moment  of  capture.  And  hy  ue  general 
practice  of  the  maritime  world  a  decree  of  condemnation  is  deemed 
necessary  to  ascertain  and  confirm  the  inchoate  title  of  the  captor?  at 
least  in  respect  to  the  sov^eign  and  subjects  of  theirown  country.  Nor  isa 
ransom,  strictly  speaking,  a  repurchase  of  the  captured  property.  It  is 
rather  a  repurchase  of  uie  actual  right  of  the  captors  at  the  time^  be  it 
what  it  may ;  or  more  properly,  it  is  a  rdsnqidshment  of  all  interest  and 
benefit  which  the  captors  might  acquire  or  consummate  in  the  property 
by  the  regular  adjudications  of  a  prize  tribunal,  whether  it  be  an  interest  in 
rem,  a  lien,  or  a  mere  title  to  expenses.  In  this  respect  there  seems  to  be  no 
legal  diiierenoe  between  the  case  of  a  ransom  of  the  property  of  an 
enemy  and  of  a  neutral  For  if  the  property  be  neutral,  and  yet  there 
be  probable  cause  of  capture,  or  if  the  delinquency  be  such  that  the 
penalty  of  confiscation  might  be  justly  applied,  there  can  be  no  intrinsic 

>  15  John,  6(1818).  *  See  a  Ainni, 

*  2  CaU.,  325  (1S15X 
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difficulty  in  supporting  a  contract  by  which  the  captors  agree  to  waive 

their  rights  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  voluntarily  paid  or 
ac^reed  to  be  paid  by  the  captured.  Indeed,  the  case  stands  upon 
a  stronger  ground  than  that  of  a  ransom  between  enemies ;  for  the  latter 
have  not  in  general  a  capacity  to  enter  into  contracts.  The  very  law  of 
war  prohibits  all  commercial  intercourse  and  suspends  all  existing 
contracts  between  enemies;  and  the  case  of  ransoms  is  almost  the  only 
exception  which  has  been  admitted  from  the  general  rule.  If,  then, 
neither  the  subject  matter  nor  the  nature  of  the  title  or  consideration 
nor  the  capacity  of  die  parties  presents  any  serious  objection  to  the 
contract,  as  between  a  friendly  belligerent  and  a  neutral,  it  remains  to 
consider  if  there  be  anything  in  the  objection  that  it  is  a  remitter  of  the 
right  of  forfeiture  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  sovereign. 

"The  commission  of  the  sovereign,  in  general,  authorizes  only  captures 
of  enemies'  property.  But  without  any  express  clause,  this  commission 
clearly  extends  to  the  capture  of  all  neutral  property  seized  in  violating 
neutral  duties,  for  in  such  case  tiie  property  is  deemed  pfosi  enemies' 
property ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  authorizes  the  bringing  in  of  pro- 
perty undfr  neutral  passports  and  papers  for  adjudication  where  there  is 
probable  cause  to  suspect  its  real  character,  lor  until  adjudication  it 
cannot  be  ascertained  whether  it  be  entitied  to  the  protection  of  the 
neutral  character.  If,  therefore,  the  commission  gives  hostile  property 
to  the  captors  and  enables  them  to  deliver  it  up  on  ransom,  it  also  en- 
ables them  to  do  the  same  in  respect  to  neutral  property  which  has 
acquired  a  hostile  taint,  and  the  ransom  is  not,  in  the  one  case,  any  more 
an  exercise  of  the  sovereign's  prerogative  to  remit  a  forfeiture  than  it  is 
in  the  other.  In  both  instances  it  is  considered  by  the  law  of  nations  as 
a  mere  remitter  of  the  rights  of  the  captors  acquired  j'urg  belli,  and  every 
prohibition  of  its  exercise  must  exj)ressly  depend  upon  the  municipal 
regulations  oi  the  particular  country.  Upon  principle,  therefore,  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  as  to  the  incompetency  of  a  belli- 
gerent to  deliver  neutral  property  on  ransom  is  unsupported,  and  tibere  is 
not  a  scintillation  of  authority  in  its  favour." 

PORIiAUTIES  OF  RBCAFTURB 

Great  Britain— 

Recapture  of  a  British  Vessel 

"261.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  commander,  if  possible,  to  rescue  any 
British  vessel  which  he  may  find  attacked  or  captured  by  the  enemy. 
"  263.  If  he  succeed  in  effecting  the  rescue  of  such  a  vasd,  he  may  either 

at  once  send  her  in  for  adjudication,  or  at  his  option,  unless  she  shall  have 

been  already  carried  into  an  enemy's  port,  or  set  forth  or  used  by  the 
enemy  as  a  ship  of  war,  allow  her  to  prosecute  her  voyage  and  unlade 
and  dispose  of  her  cargo. 

"  263.  Upon  adjudication  the  Prize  Court  will  order  the  vessel  and 
cargo  to  be  restored  to  their  respective  owners  upon  payment  by  them  of 
prize  salvage. 

"  264.  If  the  commander  shall  have  allowed  the  vessel  so  to  prosecute 
her  voyage,  he  will  be  allowed  to  defer  proceedings  for  adjudication  till 
the  return  of  the  vessel  to  a  port  within  the  United  Kingdom. 
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'*  265.  In  case  the  vessel  shall  not  ■within  six  months  return  to  some 
port  within  the  United  Kingdom,  the  rccaptors  may  nevertheless  institute 
proceedings  against  the  ship  or  goods  in  the  Court  exercising  pria 
jurisdictiofi  ia  Englandk  aad  die  Court  may  tfaewupon  awEwi  prize  sahigi 
and  may  enforoe  the  ^yment  thereof  either  hf  warrant  or  arrest  againt 
the  ship  or  goods  or  by  aooitian  and  attachment  against  the  owner/ 

"  266.  The  prize  snlvaj^  which  will  be  awarded  to  the  remptf^rs  for  the 
recapture  of  any  British  vessel  before  she  has  been  carried  into  ar  enemy's 

Crt  is  one-eighth  part  of  the  value  of  the  prize ;  or  in  case  the  recapture 
I  been  macfo  unoMr  dfcuwataacet  of  speoal  diffculty  or  dlanger,  a  sua 
not  exceeding  onefenrth  part  of  the  value,* 

"  267.  If,  however,  the  fesse!  has»  before  her  tecaptitre, been  set  forth  or 

U"cc]  by  the  enemy  ns  a  ship  of  war,  then  upon  recn:pt\:re  the  original 
o\vTi<  r  is  ncit  entitled  to  restitution,  but  both  vessel  and  cargo  will  be  con- 
demned as  lawful  prize  to  the  recaptors 

26S.  The  commander  will  be  justified  in  considering  a  vessel  to  have 
been  set  forth  or  used  by  the  enemy  as  a  ship  of  war  if  after  capture  die 
has  been  comnrissioned  by  the  enemy  as  a  ship  of  war,  or  has  been  used 

as  a  privateer,  or  has  been  armed  by  an  enemy  officer  ostensibly  in  the 
exercise  of  authority ;  but  not  if  no  more  has  been  done  to  her  than  the 
augmentation  of  her  crew  or  the  arming  of  hor  by  persons  not  in 
authority. 

Xie^i$trg  tfa  Briitsk  PrtMe 

*'  269.  It  may  happen  that  an  enemy  vessel  whichhas  been  captured  bjr 
a  British  cruiser  is  afterwards  lost  to  an  enemy's  cruiser  and  finally 
recaptured  by  another  British  cruiser.  The  commander  effecting  such  a 
recapture  should  send  in  the  vessel  for  adjudication  and  the  original 
captors  are  not  entitled  to  restitution,  but  both  vessel  and  cargo  wiU  be 
condemned  as  lawftU  prize  to  the  recaptors. 

Recapture  of  a  Neutral  Vessel 
"270.  If  a  commander  recapture  from  the  enemy  a  neutral  vessd 
which  would  not  have  been  liable  to  condemnation  in  tiie  Prize  Court  of 
the  enemy,  he  is  not  entitled  to  salvage ;  and  should  without  delay  sod 
without  taking  ransom,  set  her  fine  to  prosecute  her  voyagOi 

"371.  If  a  commander  recapture  firom  the  enemy  an  allied  vessel,  his 

duty  is  generally  regulated  by  treaty.  In  default  of  treaty  regulations 
he  will  send  her  into  a  British  port  for  adjudication  ;  and  the  Prize  Court 
will  award  salvage  or  not,  according  as  the  Prize  Court  of  the  ally  would 
or  would  not  have  awaiifed  salvage  to  an  allied  ship  for  recapturing  a 
British  vessel"* 

*  See  Naval  Pnie  Act,  1864,  sec.  41,  Appendix. 

*  Ibid.,  sec.  40.  3  /^^^ 

*  "War  Onskan^  2  Kob.,  299  (1799). 
HoUaiidt  Maaual  of  Naval  Nie  Lsw, 
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Abandonment^  608,  610,  611,  63a-s 
Accessibility  of  port  of  adjudication,  <,\% 
Account  of  valuables  seized^  579 
Actual  or  constructivt  capture ^  6aS"9 

Adjudication^ 

release  before,  524-8 
Adjudication,  port  of,  ' 

sending  in  to,  573.  5^5 
Admiralty,  Manual  of  Priu  Law^ 

capture,  575-^9 

list  of  contraband  articles,  58 

recapture,  645-6 

visit  and  search,  322,  34r,  143-S.  353" 

Affirming  gun,  338 
''Alabama,'' 

case  of  the,  445-7 
Ambassadors,  311-1^ 
Analogues  of  contraband^  305,  311-*^ 
Ancipitis  Usus, 

destination  the  true  test,  6^1  21 

doctrine  of,  1 1 

how  applied  by  Court  of  Admiralty  in 

Great  Britain,  56 
ditto  in  France,  57 
ditto  in  Spain,  57 
ditto  in  United  States,  56 

Antecedent  services,  550 
Approach,  the,  ^00,  338-41 
Armed  neutrality  of  lySo,  332 

blockade,  99 

doctrine  as  to  contraband,  »5,  285 
free  ships,  free  goods,  286,  289,  293 

Armed  neutrality  of  1800, 

doctrine  as  to  contraband,  2^  2^ 

free  ships,  free  goods,  2^ 
visiting  convoyed  vessels,  333 

Armed  belligerent  carrier,  363-74 

Artned  private  vessel,  363 


Association  qfaiptors,  581 
Asylum  of  criminals 
on  warships  and  other  public  vessek 
abroad,  300-1 
Augmenting  ships  of  war,  4i8-3->i  439 

Bearers  of  despatches,  304-7 

Becuts  of  burden  as  contraband^  48^  54-5, 

52.  6S 

Belligerents, 

carriage  of  neutral  goods  by,  284 
carriage  of  enemy's  goods  by  o/^tral, 
284 

carriage  of  despatches  in  service  of, 
304 

carriage  of  persons  in  service  of, 
309 

convoy  of  neutrals  by,  325-8 
rights  must  be  exercised  by  commis- 
sioned ships,  542 
right  to  interfere  with  neutral  trade, 

23 

Bill  of  Health,  346-7 

Bill  of  Lading,  346 

BUI  of  Sale,  346 

Black  Sea,  blockade  of,  396 

Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  638 

Blockade^ 

admission  of  evidence  of,  964 
American  doctrine  of  limitation  of^ 
126, 

areas  of  sea  made  limits  of,  is8»  172, 

i8i,  lS^ 

arbitral  decision  of  President  of  Chili 

on  principles  of,  122 
canal  transit  not  a  breach  of,  256 
cessation  of  penalty,  391,  396 
character  and  object  of,  115 
codes  des  prises,  591 
commercial,  96 
Declaration  oTParis  as  to» 
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Blockade^ 

definition  of,  qi^  124 
deEnition  of,  under  First  Armed  Neu- 
trality, 123 
deviation  presumed   in   service  of 

cargo.  2m 
distinction  between  siege  and,  ^ 
distinction  between,  and  municipal 

right  to  close  port, 
doctrine  of  British  Prize  Courts  ina 
does  not  apply  to  ships  of  war,  134 
effect  of  contingent  destination,  398 
effective,  9^-100 

effective,  view  of  Great  Britain  as  to, 
164 

entry  from  distress  into  blockaded 
port,  323 

evidence  of  destination  to  blockaded 
port  must  be  de^ite  and  positive, 

fictitious,  96-7 

instances  of  special  notification  by 

Great  Britain,  1 50,  156 
justification  for  breach  of,  103 
limit  of  time  for  egress  of  neutral  ship, 

ML 

list  of  cases  on,  185 

mail  packets  exempted  by  France, 

'47i  303 
Monroe's  definition  of,  Lifi 
neutral  cannot  set  up  treaty  rights 

with  state  blockaded,  14; 
notification  of,  98-105,  122,  124 
notification  of,  doctnne  of  British  Priic 

Court  as  to,  102 
observance  by  Japan  of  rule  in 

Declaration  of  Paris,  am 
of  Venezuela  in  190a,  113 
of  declaration  of  United  States  as  to, 

162 

of  seaboard  of  Confederate  States,  loo 
origin  of,  23i  L44 

pacific,  105-16 

p^fic,  of  Greece  in  1886,  ijS 
penalty  for  breaking  de  /ado  blockade, 
389-98 

power  of  naval  oflScer  to  declare,  116, 

117 

subjection  of  public  vessel  by  Porte  in 

1835.  143 

termination  of,  117,  145 

theories  of  jurists  on,  9;^ -6 
view  of  Great  Britain  as  to,  164 
Booty 
by  s«i,  606-20 
on  land,  (loii 


Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles^  S41 
British  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  463-66 
British  subjects  on  enemas  skip^  581 
Bullion, 

as  contraband,  4^.  82 

Canada^ 

invasion  of,  4^  437 
Canals,  256 

Canon  ^Assurance,  338 

Capacity  of  port  of  adjudication,  515 

Captors, 
conversion  by,  523 
delay  by,  in  proceeding,  520-1 
duties  of,  S'2-i7.  575-94 
duty  of,  to  preserve  ship  and  cargo, 
523 

embezzlement  by,  523 

Uable  for  acts  of  agents,  517-30 

negligence  by,  524. 

treatment  by,  of  neutral  crew,  520 

Capture, 

effect  of,  361,  377-84,  391-3 

mode  of,  512 

neutral  liable  to  incidental  loss  firom, 
298 

ransom  after,  585,  610-1 1.  63 7-4 ? 
release  of,  524-8 
valid  grounds  for,  361 
Cargo, 

carriage  of  noxious  despatches,  376 
carriage  of  military  and  naval  officers, 

375 

engaging  in  colonial  or  coasting  trade 

of  belligerent,  398-407 
if  unfit  to  be  sent  m,  588 
penalty  for  resistance  to  visit  and 

search,  261 
penalty  for  breach  of  blockade,  391-3 
penalty  for  carriage  of  contraband, 

377-84 
sale  of,  530-8.  588 

Ceremonials,  maritime,  338-40 

^rtificate, 

of  build,  35^ 

of  clearance,  346 

of  nationality,  348-50 

of  registry,  345 

of  tonnage,  350-S  i 
Charter-party,  345 

Claimants, 
delay  by,  521-2 

Clearana,  certificate  of,  346 
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Clothings 

as  contraband,  ifii 
Coal, 

contraband,  5,  4a-4,  Hi  55i.  l4 
declared  contraband  by  Spain,  41 
held  to  be  contraband  by  Supreme 

Court  of  Russia,  SS 
protest  by  Bismarck  against  exporta- 
tion of,  60 
protest  by  Great  Britain  as  to  in- 
clusion by  Russia,  51 

Coasting  trade  of  enemy ^  398-407 

Code  des  Prises  Maritimes,  6,  105,  116. 

35^.  3S9-6o>  388,  461,  537,  5^9-94 
Colonial  trade  of  enemy ^  39S-405 
Commercial  blockade,  96 
Commission,  validity  of  462,  581 
Compulsion, 

transport  of  noxious  persons  by,  308 

Confederate  States, 
blockade  of  seaboard  of,  loo. 
destruction  of  prices  by,  529 
recognition  of  belligerency,  312 

Conjunct  military  and  naval  expeditions, 

557-60 

Consolcdo  del  mare,  284,  286, 609-1 639 

Constructive  assistance,  545-50, 

Constructive  capture,  628-9 

Concealment  of  papers,  498,  504-5 

Continuous  voyage, 
doctrine  of,  253 

interposition  of  neutral  port,  259 
judgment  of  Conseil  des  Prises,  273 
judgment  of  Sir  W.  Grant,  a68 
real  destination  true  test,  25^ 
rule  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  liii 
suspicion  of  illegal  destination  not 

sufficient,  225,  259 
unsound  doctrine  of  American  courts, 

Contraband, 
analysis  of  diplomatic  documents,  54 
artillery,  8j 
balks,  23 
battens,  73 
barley,  385 
bayonets,  2&1 
biscuits,  28,  381 
blankets,  8i ,  2S1 
boots,  Si 
bullion,  49,  &i 
uttons,  '^1 
canons  of  Lateran  Council,  2 


Contraband, 
cheese,  ja^  jS^ 
coal,  5,  4a-4.  51,  52i  84 
copper,  71,  78.  382 
cordage,  387 
com,  ^ 
cotton,  5,  42,  fti 
deals,  70^  ijL 
definition  o!^  i 

despatches,  42.  66^  22»  ^ 

edicts  of  Roman  emperors,  2 

fir  planks,  21 

flour,  28,  90,  381 

freight  ano^cpenses,  384-5 

freight  and  expenses,  view  in  U.S.A. 

as  to,  38^-6 
general  policy  of  British  Prize  Courts, 

gin,  387 
grain,  80,  81 
Grotius  on,  4 
guns,  2© 
ham^,  81 

hemp,  Til  Ti  74j  76,  1^0 

hogsheads,  71 

horses,  4^  83 

iron,  2_r,  380,  ^84,  ^ 

list  of,  in  British  Manual  of  Naval 

Prize,  58 
logs,  31 

masts/By  British  Prize  Court.  68. 7 1.77 

money,  49^  Si 
naval  stores,  50,  ^81 
oats,  385 

penalty  attaches  from  commencement 

of  illicit  voyage,  386-7 
penalty  for  carriage  of,  377-84 
pewter,  21 

pitch,  56.  58.  7I1  73.  75»  380,  3^4 

plate,  82 

policy  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 

Russia,  38 
policy  of  Great  Britain  and  U.S.A. 

during  American  Civil  War,  39 
policy  of  various  countries,  56 
poUcy  of  Russia  in  1877,  43 
policy  of  Japan  in  1900,  42 
policy  of  Russia  in  1900,  47 
policy  of  France,  51,  52 
powder,  "jo 

provisions,  44,  4^.  53.  6ij  82^  ^ 
pitch  and  tar,  Ui  15 

rice,  44,  45 

right  to  continue  voyage  upon  sur- 
render of,  387-9 
rosin,  26 
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Contraband^ 
sailcloth,  7r.  73*  3^5 
saltpetre,  aji 
ships,  50,      iSi,  407-14 
shot,  10 
swords,  2&1 
table  of  cases,  62 
tallow,  2i 

t*'.  Ill  73.  7i»  ^  380,  382^  384 
timber,  sEpV^S 
troops,  50,  70 
wine,  26,  jSi,  ^ 
Cattvcy^ 
by  treaty,  331-37 
rule  as  to,  322-28 

C<h0peraHoH  of  captors^  581 
Costumes  de  la  mar,  639,  641 

declared  contraband  by  Russia,  48^  (ii 
declared  contraband  by  United  States, 

Couriers,  immunities  of,  311 
Crimean  War, 
carriage  of  enemy's  goods,  397 

destruction  of  enemy  vesseCs34 
policy  of  England,  Fran(^  and  Russia 
as  to  conlraband,  ^ 

Danube, 

blockade  of  the,  156 
Dardanelles,  541 
Declaration  of  Paris^ 

blockade,  liSo 

blockade,  observance  by  Japan  of  rale 

in,  as  to,  icq 
contraband,  ^  a75,  284 
privateers,  ^i^,  ji^^  541-2 
Delay 
by  captors,  520 
by  claimants,  521-2 

Despatches,  66,  75,  304-7,  311 

character  of,  307 

effect  of  carrying,  376 
Destination, 

effect  of  contingent,  398 

evidence  of,  255 

hostile,  387-7 

Destruction  of  enemy  vessels,  298, 538-31, 

589 

Destruction  of  neutral  vessels^  S3'"^t  5^9 
Destruction  of  ship^s  papers,  498,  .S04-S 
Detention  of  prize,  561^  521,  STh  S?© 
De%>iation  to  blockaded  port,  393-8 


Diplomatic  agents,  immunities  ol^  31  t-ig 
Donation  to  neutrals,  636-7 
Donation  to  enemies,  637 
Droits  of  Admiralty,  559 

Efjlkt  ef  treaties,  7-42.  303-4»  33 » -7 
Effective  blockade,  95-100 
EmbettUment  by  captors,  533,  580 
Employment 

in  the  service  of  belligerents,  308-15 
Enemy  character, 

of  goods,  285 

of  persons,  308 
Enemy s  ships,  enemas  goods.    (See  Free 

ships,  free  goods) 
Equipping,  etc.,  vessels  for  belligeretOs, 
416-66 

due  diligence,  453 

intent  as  test  of  guilt,  460 

law  of  U.S.A.,  4 1 7-37 

law  of  Great  Britain,  437-59 
Evidence, 

documents  and  witnesses,  580 

of  nationality  by  papers,  347-52 

probable  cause  for  detention,  576 

Expedition, 
naval  or  military  expedition,  464,  4J6Q. 
484.  488,  490,  42LA  557-60 
Exterritoriality 

in  foreign  waters,  300 
of  diplomatic  agents,  311 
of  public  vessels,  300-1,  457 

False  colours,  339,  34^ 

False  papers,  498-503 

Fenian  raids  into  Canada^  437 

Fictitious  blockade,  96-7 

First  armed  neutrality,  23,  286,  289,  293, 

Flags, 

commercial,  541 

use  of  false,  3321  242 
"  Florida," 

case  of  the,  444-5 
Foreign  enlistment, 

Austria,  481 

Bavaria,  481 

Belgium,  472 

Brazil,  481 

Denmark,  479-81 

France,  471-2 

Great  Britain,  2,  437-^9 
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Foreign  enlistments, 

Italy,  474-5 
Japan,  482-3 
Netherlands,  473-4 
Portugal,  476-8 
Prussia,  479 
Spain,  475-6 
Sweden,  479 

United  States,  2,  4^7-37.  4^3-9^ 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  (1870),  463-66 
decisions  on,  466-71 

Fraudulent  Acts, 

breach  of  blockade,  393 
carriage  of  contraband,  380 
carriage  of  false  papers,  381,  498-503 
carriage  of  noxious  despatches,  304 
carriage  of  noxious  persons,  308 
Fru  ships,  free  goods  \  emmj^s  s^s, 
enemy's  goods^ 
Bolivia,  295 
Brandenburg,  2^ 
Brazil,  295 

Central  America,  2^ 

Chili,  288.  235 
China,  2^5 

Columbia,  2^ 

Denmark,  282^  28^  290,  291,  296 
Dominican  Republic,  295 
Ectiador,  288.  295 

France,  284,  285,  286-8.  290,  234, 

296,  297 

Great  Britain,  285^  286,  267,  2881 
289.  290,  291,  294,  296-8 

Guatemala,  288,  295 
Hamburg,  282 
Hanse  Towns,  287 
Hayti,  235 
Holland,  283 
Italy,  295 

Mecklenbourg-Schwerin,  282 
Mexico,  2S4,  295 
Morocco,  294 
Naples,  283 
Netherlands,  23^ 
New  Grenada,  288,  295 
Peru,  295 

Portugal,  286.  289,  290.  296 
Prussia,  285,  283,  290,  294 
Russia,  28ii  288,  289-91,  295,  agj 
San  Salvador,  295 
Savoy,  256 

Spain,  284,  2861  ^1  288-9,  294i  236 
]       Sweden,  2861        283^  2301  a^ij  *24, 
\      Tripoli,  234 
;      Tunis,  294 


Free  ships,  free  goods  \  enem/s  shipi^ 
enemy  s  goods^ 
Turicey,  a&fi 
Two  Sicilies,  290,  29s 
United  Provinces,  286,  287^  2881  289. 
296 

United  States,  284,  289,  291-6 
Venezuela,  284,  288,  295 
Freight  and  expenses,  384-6,  401-2 

Genit,  M., 

attempt  to  involve  U.S.A.  in  war  with 
Great  Britain,  417 
''Georgia^' 

case  of  the,  447-8 

Grain 
as  contraband,  80,  81 

Hemp, 

as  contraband,  21,  2i»  Z4»  l^o 

High  Seas, 
right  of  search  on,  304 

Horses, 
as  contraband,  43^  83 

Hostage^  643 

Hostile  destination,  386-7 

HosHU  recapture,  629-30 

Ignorance, 

of  contraband,  312,  3^5 

of  noxious  despatches,  304-6 

of  noxious  persons,  308 

Illegal  enlistment,  463-5 

Illegal  intention^  387 

Illegal  prize,  465 

lUtreatment  by  captors,  520,  524,  58o-i 
Infectious  disease,  528,  514 
Infra  praesidia, 

rule  of,  in  recapture,  607,  619 
Institute  of  iniernationallaw,  6, 105,  iii?, 

3Sg»  359.  46L  S32i  5^9-94 
Insurance  ef  prize,  414.  5^7 

Insurgents 

recogniied  as  belligerents,  jia,  3ai-a» 

486.  493-7 
International  Law, 
distinction  between,  and  municipal 

law,  ^29,  42Z,  45' 
International  Postal  Union,  303 

Inviolability, 
of  diplomatic  agents,  311-15' 
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Inviolabilifyt 

of  neutral  property,  ja^ 

of  private  property  at  sea,  3i7t  3ao-»» 

Ittooias^  346 

Jamtson  Raid^  469 
Japatty 

instructions  to  naval  commanders,  537 

policy  as  to  contraband  in  1900,  42 
Joint  capture,  543-7 ^  sSi-g 
Jurisdiction 

in  foreign  ports,  300-1 

on  the  high  seas,  304 

over  pirates,  300 

over  slave-traders,  300 

Jus  postliminii, 
rule  of,  606-8 

"  Knight  Commander," 
case  of  the,  556,  541 

Lawfulfy  commissioned  ship,  ^i^-t7, 

54t-3 
Legate, 

immunities  of,  3"-iS 
Letters  of  marque,  3»' 
Licence  to  trade,  533-3 
Log-book,  346 

Mail-dags,  301-3 

Mail-boats, 
blockade,  142 

immunities  of,  by  treaty,  303-4 

search,  301-3 
''Malacca,'' 

case  of  the,  541 
Manifest 

of  cargo,  346 
Manual  of  Naval  Prise  Law,  58,  ^22^ 

34i>  343-7.  354-S.  575-89.  645-6 
Maritime  ceremonials,  338-40 

Masts,  68,  2I1  U 
Materials  of  naval  constntdion, 
as  contraband,  68.  7O1  7i.  73*  77i  78, 
8L  91. 

in  foreign  waters,  300-1 

on  the  high  seas,  304 
Merchant  vessels,  300-1 
Messengers  of  ambassadors,  311 


Ministers.    (See  Diplomatic  agents) 
Money 

as  contraband,  4^2  ^ 

Municipal  law, 

belligerents  and,  322,  ^2Q 

distinction  between,  and  International 
law,  325,  422^  45^ 
Municipal  regulations 

are  not  International  bw,  537 

Munitions  of  war,  275 
Muster  roll,  346 

Names  of  vessels,  357,  507 
Nationality,  certificate  of,  348-50 

evidence  of  by  ship's  papers,  347-58 
Nacoal  Prize  Act  (1864),  559,  56a 

Naval  stores, 

as  contralimid,  50,  381 
Navigation  of  prize,  586 

Neutrality, 

definition  of,  2j  416 
warranty  of,  505-1 1 

Neutrals, 

definition  of,  a,  ai6 

duties  of,  a 

donation  to,  636 

recapture  by,  63^-6 

rights  of,  31 1 
Notification  of  blockade,  91-105,  ua. 

124,  390 
Noxious  persons, 

transport  of,  308-1 1 

OUron,  Urns  of,  638 
Paris, 

Declaration  of,  38^  100.  160.  275. 

284,  zIJa  315i  54I-* 
Treaty  of,  540 

Pacific  blockade,  105-16,  178 

Packet-boats.   (See  Mail-boats) 

"Parlemente  Beige," 

case  of  the,  301 

Passport,  345 

Penalty, 

acting  as  enemy's  transport,  ^75 
breach  of  blockade,  389-98 
carriage  of  enemy's  military  or  naval 

officers,  325 
carriage  of  contraband,  377 
carriage  of  enemy's  despatches,  376 
carriage  of  false  papers,  498-503 
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Penalty^ 

colonial  or  coasting  trade  of  enemy, 

398-407 

delay  in  sending  inforadjudication,585 
proceeding  as  vessel  equipped  for 

war,  407-16 
resistance  to  visitation  or  search, 

361-74 
**PeUrsturg," 

case  of  the,  54^-2 
PiraUs, 

arrest  of,  300 

recaptxire  from,  594 
Pitch, 

as  contraband,  s^^tLlUlUi^ 
380,  381.  384 
Possession  bona  fide^  j;i6 
Postal  Union,  303 
Prize, 

abandonment  of,  608,  610, 611,  633-5 
destruction  of,  528-387^9 
distribution  of,  560-1,  61  i-ao 
ransom  of,  585,  610-1 1.  637-42 
recapture  of,  .S9.';-6,  606-20.  622-4^ 

627-8 
sale  of, 

statutory  relations  as  to,  561-71 
Prite  Courts,  513,  515 
Prize  crew, 

lack  of,  574 
Port  of  adjudication,  515,  ST^j  5^5-^ 
Possession  of  priu,  516.  57.S 
Pre-emption^  387 
Prisoners, 

treatment  of,  520,        580-1.  584 
Private  property, 

inviolability  of,  317-21,  470 
Privateers,  %i^-2\,  541-a.  S44-S 
Probable  cause  of  capture, 

evidence  of,  S76 
Proceeds  of  prize^ 

distribution  of,  560-1 

statutory  regulations,  561-71 
Projet  de  R^gUment  des  prises  mariHmes, 

blockade,  105,  1 16,  591-2 

capture,  461,  521i  59o-i.  .^93-4 

contraband,  6^  388 

visit  and  search,  352,  359-60 
Provisions^ 

contraband,  44,  4Si  53i  61,  8a 

Ransom  of  prize,  585,  61Q-1 637-42 
Ransom  bill,  643 


Recapture  or  rescue, 
condemnation  before,  625 

formalities  of,  645-6 
from  a  pirate,  595-6,  611,  613,  614, 
615,  fiifi 

from  a  captor  lawfully  commissioned, 
596-600 

from  an  enemy,  606-11,  615-20 

law  of  U.S.A.,  624-5 

of  property  of  allies!  622-4.  627-8 
Recaptors, 

rights  of,  631-2 
Recognition  of  insurgents,  312,  321-2, 

486.  493-7 
Rlglement  des  prises  maritimes,  6,105,116. 

353.  359~<5o,  388,  461.  537.  S89-94 
Registry,  certificate  of,  345 
Regulations  issued  to  naval  officers, 

capture,  571-594 

contraband,  6 

recapture,  645-6 

visit  and  search,  341,  343-j;.  355-8, 
358-60 

Release  by  Crown  ofpriu,  524-8 
Re-recapture,  630-1 

Resistance  to  visit  and  search,  328-30, 

361-74.  ili 

Responsibility  of  a  State,  598 
Rice^  as  contraband,  44^  45 
Rules,  the  thru,  451,  463.  470 
Rule  of  War  of  1756,  2^  398-404 

American  view  of,  405-7 
Russia, 

destruction  of  neutral  vessels,  531-8 
policy  as  to  contraband,  43,  47.  48 
volunteer  fleet  of,  538-43 

Russian  prize  regulations,  83-91,  536 

Russian  volunteer  fleet,  538-44 

Russo-Japanese  War,  83^  528,  541 

Safe-conduct,  643-5 
Sailcloth, 

as  contraband,  71^  385 
*•  St.  Hilda,"*  case  of  the,  541 
Sale  of  vessels  equipped  for  war,  407-14, 

441 
Saltpetre, 

as  contraband,  275 
Salvage,  600-6.  611-20.  626-7.  631 
Sea  laws,  the,  316 
Sea-letter  or  sect-Mef,  345 


6S4  COMMtKt 

Search^  right  of  visit  and^ 
approach,  the,  33&-4t 
definition  of,  299 
directions  to  resist,  gaS-go 
distinction  between  right  of  visit  and, 

300 

exceptions  to,  ^11-15.  311 

formalities  of  visit,  341-5 

formalities  of  search,  353-60 

Umited  to  duration  of  war, 

limited  by  treaty,  33»-37 

mail-boats,  301-4 

public  vessels  exempt  from,  300-1 

resistance  to,  361-74 
Seofnd  armed  neutrality ^  23,  2^  333 
Seamd  seitmrt^  576 
Security  of  port  of  adjudimtim,  S'S 
Seisure.    {See  Capture) 
Semonce^  338 

Service^  in  the^ 

of  belligerents,  308-13 
Setting  forth  as  a  ship  ofwar,  6ao-a 
*<  Shenandoah," 

case  of  the,  448-9 

Siip^s  boats,  55^-3 

Ship's  log,  346 

Ship's  papers,  345-53 
concealment,  spoliation, or  destruction 

of,  ■'^04-5 

falsification  of,  498-503 

irr^larity  in,  87 

possession  of,  577 

verification  of,  577 
Shipping  articles,  346 
Ships, 

as  contraband,  50,  u,  407-'4 

^ght,  being  in, 

privateers,  544 

public  ships,  545,  581-a 
Signal  distance,  565-7 
Slave  trade,  300,  435 
Slidell and  Mason,  case  of,  40,  3'^'-«4 
"  Smolensk,*'  case  of  the,  54'-^ 
Spain, 

r^ulaiions  issued  to  naval  com- 
manders, 571-3 

visit  and  search,  355-S^ 
Spanish- American  War,  284,  283 
Spoliation  of  papers,  278,  458^  504-5 
Statutory  regulations, 

distribution  of  prize,  561-71 


;  IN  WAR 
Subsequent  services,  550 
Tar, 

as  contraband,  56,  gSj  73,  7S»  S^i, 

Telegraphic  materials, 

as  contraband,  42i  ^  466-7 
Telephones,  ^  ^ 
Tenders,  550-1 
Territorial  waters,  94,  300-1 
Territoriality  of  ships,  300-1 

case  of  the,  537 

right  of  neutral  to  trade  with  belliger- 
ent, 383,  ^85 

J^nsports, 

acting  as  enemy's,  308,  37^-6 

rights  of;  553-7 
Treaties, 

carriage  of  property  at  sea,  a86«^y 
contraband,  7-42 
convoy,  33i~7 
mails,  30^ 

"  Trent,"* 

case  of  the,  40^  311-14 
Troops, 

as  <x>ntraband,  50,  70 

United  provinces,  2M 

United  States  of  America, 

enemy's  ships,  enemy's  goods ;  fr« 
ships,  fr^  goods,  291-6 

equipping,  etc,  41 7-34 

foreign  enlistment,  483-98 

regulations   issued   to   naval  com* 
manders,  573-5 

recapture,  624-8 

ship's  papers,  352 

visit  and  searcJiTll^z^  35^ 
Unseaworthiness,  574 

Venezuela,  blockade  of,  303 
Verification  of  ship's  papers,  577 

Vessels, 

export  of  armed,  407 

equipmrat  of,  416 
Visit,  right  of    {See  Search) 
Volunteer  navies,  538-41 

Wine, 

as  contraband,  76^  381,  .387 
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